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I.— PASTORAL ADDRESS BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESfi TO THE ADHERENTS Ob' THE FREE 
PROTESTING CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN CALCUTTA. 

Dear Christian Friends and Brethren, 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you alU 
We earnestly commend to your attentive wrusal. and serious considera- 
tion, the following Pastoral .\ddress of the First General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland. It was read to you from the Pulpit on last 
Lord’s-Day, in accordance with its original design ; and it is now conveyed 
to you in a shape more permanent and more conformable with its own real 
importance, in order that you may again at leisure peruse it, ^nd also be able 
to circulate it for the general benefit. 

This document is the fruit of a long protracted struggle in Scotland for 
the honour of Christ, and for the welfare of his Church ; and in spirituality 
of tone and in boldness of utterance it is a production worthy of so noble a 
cause. The events to which it refers, the facts which it records, the prin- 
ciples which it maintains, the truths which' it presents to view, are of para- 
mount and lasting importance : — but, its chief glory is^ in its one peculiar 
object, which is to maintain the solo, supreme and universd Kingship op 
the Lord Jesus Christ over the Christian Church, and that in respect to 
all its spiritual or ecclesiastical acts and relations t^—for all these must bi 
regulated by Ilia word or law. This is no new principle, but an old one 
that was from the beginning :— It is also a principle which has often been 
contended for, even unto death, ever since the age of the Cross ;,and in no 
land with more zeal and self-sacrifice than, in Scotland, in former days, as 
well as now. We now, in this distant land, by very near sympathies, are 
required in our turn, to take part and to choose our side in this vital contest 
between Christ and the world, between tly Lord’s Church and the powers 
of this earth. May the Lonp grant that we all be found faithful, occupying 
the post in which we could desire to be found by Him, were He now to ap- 
pear from Heaven the second time, to judgment 1 ^ 

We hbre make no particular reference to the heal circumstances wnich 
constrained lus to form in Calcutta a distinct congregation in conneiuon with 
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tbefree Church of Sc^otland : these are recorded in our Statement of 
Rbcert Pbocbeuings/' which will issue froip the press together with this 
** Adbrbss/* and will fully explain the circumstances under which we 
have hitherto moved. Suffice it to say, that, urged on ])y a conviction of 
duty, and guid^ by the developemcnt of providence, we could find no inter- 
mediate restih^-place between separation from the old and the constitution 
of the new. lu this procedure the £ord is our Judge, and to llis infallible 
judgment we make our appeal, amidst all our consciousness of manifold 
infirmity. 

Friends and Brethren ! — Ours is a serious responsibility, even as ours 
is a glorious cause ; and we must act accordingly. Read your Bibles more 
than ever before ; fcr you have now a new and increased necessity to know 
your Lord's will : — P eat more than ever before *, for you have now an addi- 
tional share of your Lord's cause to maintain : — Be Holier than ever before, 
for you bav% made yourselves more conspicuous by your recent separation 
from others : — Be more self-denied than ever before, for you have now a 
' work of larger sacrihee to perform : — Lovs Cubist more than ever before ; 
for He has honoured you by posting you more near to His own Kingly 
Standard : — Rely more on the Holt Spirit ; for you will have now a greater 
array of opposition and temptation to encounter: — Walk more with 
God, as your most merciful and wise Father in Heaven, than ever before ; 
for you have now more of His glory to shew forth upon earth, before an 
ungodly world, and amidst baiting brethren ! 

Now unto Him that U able to keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before ‘the presence of His glory with exceeding joy — To the only 
wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
no# and ever ! Amen." 

* Yours sincerely and affectionately in the Lord, 

Alexander Duff. 

William 8. Mackat, 

David Ewart. 

John Macdonald. 

Thomas Smith. 

Ministers of the Free Church of Scotlaad, 
Cudeutta^ 6ih September^ 1843. 


Dearly Beloved Brethren in the Lord, 

Whap the judgments of God are abroad in the earth, — when these 
judgments have begun at the .house of God, — when our holy and our 
beautiful hi which our fathl^rs worshipped God, is burnt with 

and all our pleasant ttiings are laid waste, — it is the duty, in 
a spirit of deep and solemn eiumestness, of those who are set as watch- 
men in Zion, to sound an alarm, to proclaim aloud the danger, and 
to warn every man to call upon the Lord, who aiiswereth the pray- 
ers of bis bdieving people, though it be by terrible things in right- 
eousness. 

Tiiere are times, beloved brethren, when God seems to make special 
manifestation of his sovereignty and power, as if for the express 
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purpose of constraining men to know that the Lord Ood omn^iotent 
•reigneth. In such times, men scheme and devise ; but iheir sehemes 
prove abortive, and their devices end in di^ppointment. Homan 
wisdom exerts ifeelf to the utmost, and its efforts terminate in vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Institutions the most valuable are overthrown, 
and what seemed most (Irmly established is swept away. When such 
events are taking place around us, surely we should do well to mark 
their solemn meaning, and to hear in them the voice which says, ** Be 
still, and know that 1 am God ; 1 will be exalted among the heathen, 

1 will be exalted in the earth.” 

We cannot doubt that you well know the events Id which we allade. 

A great calamity has b^allen us, affecting our nation, our Church, 
and the families of our land. The Church of our fathers is rent 
asunder. That portion of it which faithfully adhered to the Word of 
God, and to its own fundamental principles and constitutional stand* 
ards, — which strove equally to maintain purity of discipline, and to 
defend the rights and liberties of the Christian people, — has . been . 
constrained to forego the advantages of the Establishment, rather than 
submit to the surrender of principle and the violation of conscience. 

Long was it the peculiar distinction and high glory of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland to maintain the sole Headship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, His exclusive sovereignty in the Church, which is His 
kingdom and house. It was ever held by her, indeed, that the Chtweb 
and the State, being equally ordinances of God, aiid having certain 
common object?, connected with His glory and the social welfare^ 
might and ought to unite in a joint acknowl^gment of Christ, and in 
the employment of the means and resources belonging to them respect- 
ively, for the advancement of His cause. But while the Church, in 
this manner, might lend her services, to the State, and the State give 
its support to the Church, it was^ ever held as a fundamental principle^ 
that each still remained, and ought, under all circumstances, to 
remain, supreme in its own sphere, and independent of the o^er. 
On the one hand, the Church having received her powers of internal 
spiritual government directly from her Divine Head, it was held that 
she must lierself, at all times, exercise, the whole of it, under a sacred 
and inviolable resiionsibility to Him alone, so as to have no power to 
fetter herself, by a connection with the State or otherwise, in the 
exercise of her spiritual functions. And in like 'manner, in r^ard to 
the State, the same was held to be true, on the same ground^ and to 
the very same extent, in reference te its secular sovereignty. It was 
maintained that, as the spiritual liberties of the Chuiln, bequeathed 
to her by her Divine Head, were entirely beyond the control of the 
State, so, upon the other hand, the State held directly and exclusively 
from God, and was entitled and bound to exercise, under its responsi- 
bility to Him alone, its entire secular sovereignty, including therein ' 
whatever it was conqtetent for, or binding upon, the State to do about 
sacred things, or in relation to tlie Church, — as, for example, endowing 
and establishing the Church, and fixing the ternts and conditions of 
that Establishment. 
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fiat these simple and broad principles, beloved brethren, on the 
refusal by the Legislature of the “ Church’s Claim of Right,” aptreed* 
to by the General Assembly of 1842, left us no alternative but eitlicr 
to cast off our duty to our only King and Head, or to resign our 
position as an Establishment. For the decisions of the Supreme 
Civil Courts had annexed conditions to that position, to which, liud 
they been proposed to the Cimrch at the time of her first entering into 
it, she could not lawfully have consented, — conditions subversive of 
the distinct spiritual government established by Christ in Uis Church, 
subversive of the essential liberties of his redeemed people, subversive 
of the constitutioim rights of the Church of Scotland, as fixed by the 
Revolution Settlement, and solemnly guaranteed by the Act of Secu- 
rity, and the Treaty of Union between the kingdoms. Fully acknow- 
ledging, however, the competency of the Legislature, under its 
responsibility to God alone, to fix the conditions of her establishment, 
the Church presented to the State her “ Claim of Riglit” to be 
^ protected in her sacred liberties, against what she deemed the oppres- 
sive and unconstitutional encroachments of the Civil Courts. Her 
claim was expressly and deliberately refused. The Legislature placed 
its seal on the conditions under which the Courts had declared tliat 
the temporalities of the Church were henceforward to be held. With 
these conditions we could not in conscience comply. And having, 
th^efore, obtained grace to be faithful in the time of trial, we liavi; 
been made willing, for the principles bequeathed to ns by our martyred 
forefathers, to take*cheerfully the spoiling of our goods, and to submit 
to the loss of all tbing.s, rather than make shipwreck of faith and of 
a good conscience. In deepest humility we adore the goodness and 
mercy of God, who has given us that grace wherein we stand. And 
we further adore that mysterious Providence, which has mingled with 
this trial so many and singular tokens of loving-kindness and grace, 
that we are constrained this day to’ invite you to give thanks to God 
along with us, and to exclaim, “ The Lord liath done great . things for 
us, whereof we are glad.” 

How shall we be grateful enough to the Giver of all good, for that 
unbroken unity in bearing witness to the truth, which, from the begin- 
ning of this struggle, has been drawn only the closer, and made the 
more firm and immoveable, by every new effort put forth to weaken 
and destroy it? Truly this is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our wes.” What signal ’cause of gratitude, that, at each sticcessive 
stage or the conflict, and especially as it approached its crisis, the way 
of the Churchl^duty was made so plain and clear, — often by means of 
the very events that, for a time, threatened to be the most disii.strous, 
— that it seemed as if we heard a voice behind us saying, “ This is the 
way, walk ye in it,” and we were made to know that the Lord had 
accomplished the desire of his ‘people — “ Teach me thy way, O Lord, 
and lead me in a plain path, because of mine enemies?” When, at last, 
the disruption of the Church arrived, bow wonderfully, in ways too 
numerous to be even mentioned here, did a gracious Providence so 
order the whole circumstances, that our soitow was turned very much 
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into joy, — our apprehensions and fears swallowed up in bright and 
cheering anticipations, that the Lord would make “ the things which 
had happened to us, to fall out unto the furtherance of the gospel.” 

Nor let it be forgotten, but acknowledged with lively gratitude to 
God, that althbugh this grievous calamity has befallen our beloved 

t jhurch in a time of. aboupdiug iniquity, yet it has taken place in a 
iiiie of reviving faitlifulness, — in a time of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. And while the existence of the iniquity cannot 
but make the danger the greater, the revival at the same time, of 
spirituality and faithfulness, affords much reason to hope that the 
language of Providence respecting our Church is, “ destroy it not, for 
a blessing is in it.” It need not be thought strange, that a time of 
reviving faithfulness should be also a time of trial. In Godls dealings 
with llis Cliurch in past ages, we find that the trial usually came not 
till the revival had first come. In this we adore the mercy and the 
wisdom of God. Had such a time of trial overtaken us when our 
Church was sunk in lukewarmness and spiritual lethargy, it would 
have seemed as if the Lord were about to cast us, as a withered 
branch, into the fire. We are very prone to misinterpret the meaning 
of God’s dealings with His Church. We pray to be made conformed 
to Christ, forgetting that He was “ made perfect through suffer- 
ings,” and that we too, if we are to be glorified with Him, must know 
the fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable unto I^s 
death.” It is the certain appointed lot of all believers, “ that the trial 
of their faith, being much more preciousdhan of gofd that perisheth, 
tiiough it be tried with fire, may be found uiAo praise, and honour, 
and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

Hut, beloved brethren, though our afiiictions have thus been min* 
gled with manifold and memorable tokens of divine loving-kindness, 
nut the less, on that account, are we called to see in them, and to 
acknowledge with deepest humiliation before God, those sins of our 
Church ami country, which have deserved and procured them at His 
hand, as we have at large reminded you on several former occasions. 
Nor yet is the Lord the less narrowly searching and trying each of us, 
not only as to what we have been in the past, but as to what we 
mean to be,— on whose side we are to be found — for the Lord 
or against Him, in this time of trial. It is an old device of Satan 
to draw Aie distinction between truth and error so sharp and nar- 
row that it seems almost invisible, forming, as it were, a twilight, 
wliere light melts into shade, so tluit the eye can scarce ten whe- 
ther light or darkness prevails. Yet light has no frilowship with 
darkness ; and however sharp the line may be, on the one side of 
it is God’s truth, on the otiier Satan’s delusion. Think it not a 
light matter which pjirt you take in this controversy. Rest assuretl 
that it much concerns your own growth in grace and spirituality 
of mind, as well as the honour of th^ Lord Jesus Christ. If it 
be truth, as we most firmly believe, that “ the Lord Jesus, as King 
and Head of his Church, hath therein appointed a government in 
the hands of Ckurch-ofl^ers, distinct from the Civil Magistrate,” 
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then it must be sinful to subject that government to the dominion of 
any other power, or to regulate the actings of it by any other stand- 
ard than God’s Word alone. We do not wish to involve you in the 
intricacies of subtle argument and doubtful disputatfon ; but it is the 
duty of every man to be able to render a reason of the hope that is in 
him. The time has been when the people of Scotland were well( 
acquainted with the controversy respecting Christ’s crown, and the 
free and independent spiritual jurisdiction of his Church. There is 
one simple and comprehensive way in which the subject may be stated 
and rendered abundantly intelligible. W’hatever a Church of Christ 
must do, in order to preserve its existence, and discharge its whole 
duties to its divine Head, it must continue to do in all circumstances, 
— in adversity or in prosperity, when persecuted or when supported, 
established by the State, or disestablished. It must be at liberty to 
obey Christ alone in all that He has appointed or commanded ; to 
admit, censure, or cut off, alike office-bearers and ordinary members, 
according to the principles and precepts of His Word. As no favour 
which the Civil Magistrate may sho^V to the Church can give him any 
right to usurp an authority, in reference to spiritual matters, lK>)-t)nd 
what he is otherwise entitled to claim, so neither can the Church be 
justified in continuing to accept his favour, on condition of rendering 
to him submission and subjection, beyond what she would feel herself 
ah liberty to render to a Christian magistrate, whether she enjoyed his 
favour or not. And if she consent thus to forfeit her liberty for any 
earthly good, shetloes to tha* extent violate her allegiance to Christ, 
and suffer her union with Him, as her living Head, to be severed or 
impaired. The question is not even, whether, in such a case, an 
ccfual amount of blessing can be hoped for (though it should not 'stK'in 
difficult to determine that question) ; but the simple question is, 
whether stich a surrender can be made withont sin. This is the test, 
dear brethren, to which the Lonl has now brought each of us. No 
man can avoid meeting and grappling with it. We warn yon, with 
all earnestness and affection, to beware lest Satan sift you as wheat, 
and tempt you to deny your Lord and Master. 

We know well that the solemn and awful character of the present 
times and events will be glossed over ; and that attempts will be 
made to deceive you by all manner of jilnusible evasions. He not 
deceived by those who tell you that the present controversy^is respect- 
ing a upatter of minor imjmrUuice, — of mere Church g«)vertinient, — a 
point not necessary to Siilvation. It wears, indet'd, the aspe<*t of a 
matter of Church government. But, besides - involving, by nnavoi<l- 
able consequence, the character and (pialiHcnfioiis of the Christian 
ministry, and thus, in effect, the proranlgati«)n of all doctrines together, 
it directly and essentially involves no less a (jnestion than this, — Shall 
Christ be King in Zion, or shall lie not ? Shall Christ be the sole 
Head of the Church, which ys His body, or shall He not ? Shall Ilis 
Word be the only authoritative rule of the Church’s government, or 
shall it not ? If He is King in Zion, who shall interfere with the 
liberties He has granted to the subjects of liis free spiritual king<ioni ? 
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If Ilis Word 1)6 the only law of tliat kingdom, can Ilia aervauta, with- 
out treason against Him, enter into any alliance involving the acknow- 
ledgment of another rule in the administration of its affairs, — such as 
the mandates of a*civil tribunal, not professing even to regulate its 
procedure by the Word of God, but avowedly sitting to determine 
civil affairs according to human statute ? 

^ Neither be deceived by tlie use of the word Schism, which has 1)een, 
and will often be, employed by adverssiries. Schism is a sinful, be- 
cause an unnecessary separation from the Church. But there is not 
here, properly speaking, a separation from the Church at all. What- 
ever, in the eye of law, may henceforth constitute the Church of 
Scotland, assuredly that Churcli, in the eye of conscience, and of the 
Lord of conscience, — that Church, while yet acting freely anj^ without 
coercion of the civil power, pledg^ itself before God and the world, 
in its “ (Haim of Bight,” to renounce the Establishment rather than 
submit to those conditions which have since been imposed. It has 
now only redeemed its pledge. It is the Church, properly speaking, 
which has separated from the State. Assuredly this is not schism. 
And those arc the true and only schismatics who, by refusing to take 
the same step when duty required it, have thus, and thus only, caused 
the disruption of the Church. 

In like manner, you will not be deluded by the supplicating cry, 
“ How can you quit -the Church of your fathers ?” I'he Church of 
your fathers is that Church which holds the principles that they hel^, 
which bears thA testimony that they bore, and which *is now suffering 
in the cause of that great truth for which they suffered. Where was 
the Church of your fathers during the twenty-eight years of persecu- 
tion which desolated the land two centuries ago ? Was it where Prelacy 
held sway, and wliere curates occupied the pulpits from which the mar- 
tyr-ministers had been expelled : Or was it )vith the persecuted Cove- 
nanters, on the waste heaths and moorlands^ among the wild glens and 
mountain-solitudes, which Welsh and Blackadder, with Cameron and 
Petlen, with Cargill and Renwick ? You cannot otherwise quit the 
Churcli of your fiithers than by cleaving to the present Establishment, 
wiiich no longer retains the principles for which your fathers bore 
their testimony even unto death. You cannot otherwise remain mem- 
l>ers of the Church of your fathers, than by,adhering to those who are 
following their footsteps, renewing their testimony, and preparing, like 
them, to encounter every kind and degree of suffering and danger in 
defence of the Redeemer’s crown. 

One other plausible argument with which you. may be addressed is 
the assertion that we ought to follow the example of our fathers, who 
in all former struggles, never left the Church till they were forcibly 
ejected. In answer to this, let it be observed, tliat they were in cir- 
cumstances totally different from those iif which we n^e placed. Dur- 
ing their days, religious toleration, such ns we enjoy, was unknown. 
There was no such thing then, as leaving the Establishment, and 
having freedom to preach the gospel out of it. The claim of the 
Civil Power was that of a universal supremacy over tlie Church of 
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Christ,— supremacy in all causes civil and ecclesiastical. Between 
such a claim, and the leaving of the Establishment, had that been 
possible, there was no connection. The one only step left to our fore- 
fathers, was to resist the Civil Power in its interference with con- 
science, and take the consequences. It is far otherwise with us wlio 
have a ground of freedom still left us in the Constitution, without the 
pale of the Establishment. If still we remain in it, acquiescing in 
the unlawful conditions, of course we betray the sole sovereignty of 
Christ in his Church. If we remain in it resisting them, we not only, 
to all practical purposes, betray that sovereignty, but we dishonourably 
cling to the emoluments of the State, while we refuse compliance witli 
the express conditions on which they are bestowed. 

Finall}^ dearly beloved in the Lord, suffer us to remind you that 
the Lord Jesus is the Head of every man, — of every true believer, — 
and that those only can faithfully and truly maintain His Headship 
over the Church, who are themselves united to Him as their own living 
Hea<L Let us urgently entreat you to commune with your own 
hearts and be still, — to ponder the ways of God, — to mark the leadings 
of His Providence, — and to pray earnestly and incessantly for present 
light and grace to enable you to see and understand present truth, to 
guide and support you in present duty, and tp prepare and strengtlien 
you for present trial. This is manifestly a time wlien God is making 
a^eat work, artd probably a short work, in the earth. The powers 
or good and evil seem mustering for a final ‘struggle. The deadly 
wound of the -Antichristian beast seems to be healec^ and, closely 
leagued with infidelity, he advances to the conflict. We speak not 
now of contests between parties in the Church, or between the Church 
and the Civil Courts, but of the last grand conflict between the powers 
of light and darkness. We believe that the chief eftect of oiir cron- 
tests has been of a preliminary nature, — that they have served to 
bring forward opposing ppnciples of still greater importance than 
themselves, and to commence a struggle by which all Europe will yet 
be convulsed. We would not rashly interpret the will and the pur- 
poses of God. But it would seem as if the Christian Church, whoso 
chief testimony, in the early ages of the gospel, was on behalf of the 
prophetic oflicc of Christ, which the Jews refused to admit, and the 
Gentiles long resisted, — and in the ages thereafter, on behalf of His 
Priestly office, which the Antichristian apostacy disowned and denied, 
— were now called to bear witness, more especially, for tlie third great 
office of Christ, that of sole King in Zion, and Prince of the kings of 
the earth. Hitherto, • the Church of Scotland has been the only 
Church that leas openly and avowedly, in the midst of sufteriiig, stood 
forward to bear testimony in defence of this royal oftiee. Well nigh 
three centuries are past since she first became witness for it. She has 
often suffered its defened ; and she is called to suffer for it now 
again. Surely the hand of God is here. Surely it is our duty and 
our wisdom to follow where lie leads, — to take our positifui where H(* 
directs, — ^and to stand still there, waiting to see the salvation of Goil. 
Let us bear our great testimony as 11c may be pleased to appoint ; 
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and, ill the meanwhile, let us labour zealously in rebuilding the walls 
of our prostrate Zion, though in troublous times, till the top-stone be 
brought forth with shoutings, — ** Grace, grace, unto it,” and everlast- 
ing glory to Him erho is King of Zion, King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.” 


II._«WHY SEPARATE?” 


“ Why sbpasate ? Hold your opinions as you will, on these 
cliurch matters — but, Why separate f' Such is the question with 
which the adherents of the Free Church of Scotland in this city are 
now very generally met. 

The question is evidently a very weak one ; but »t is put with much 
force, as if it wore unanswerable, or at least very difficult of answer ; 
and as a particle of dust driven by a strong wind may injure the 
human eye, that it can scarcely see, so a weak question asked with 
great conhdence, may seriously affect a mind that is sensitive from 
conscious deficiency or from natural timidity. It is therefore right 
that the question should be plainly and boldly answered — and alst^ 
fulbj ; and we shall inithe few following notes, endeavour to give !ta 
outiine, in orderly sequence, of the grounds on which the “ Free 
Church-men” in Calcutta, have taken up their present peculiar 
position. 


. WHY SEPARATE? 

1. We SEr.\.RATK, as Christians, because it is the very first law 
of OUT being, as such, to adhere supremely to the Lord Jescs Christ ; 
and therefore to separate ourselves from every object, interest, or re- 
liitiou, that opposes us, or will not permit us, in any one point to 
adhere fully to Him, as the Saviour of the world or as the Head of the 
Church. If a Christian at any time discover, that his position is 
inconsistent or irrcconcileable with the full claims of Christ as His 
Lord, he must labour to have that position altered so as to become 
perfectly consistent and reconcilcable with those claims ; or, failing 
in that, he must at once retire. This law of a separative adherence to 
our Great Luki> must be understood as a preliminary to any particular 
act of separation ; — and we, finding ourselves in circumstances that 
reipiired decision, have separated from a counteracting relationship, 
that we might adhere to Christ as our sole ecclesiastical Lord. 

2. We SEPARATE, as Church-memhets, because we would avoid 
the sins of her&sy and schism — heresy as to the Head of the Church, 
schism as to its members. Holding as we do, that it has ever been 
the doctrine of our Church, that Christ is supremo in that Church 
and is its solo Head — in accordance with whose law as contained in 
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His word, and as adiuinistered hy His own servants, all church 
matters, or spiritual acts, are to be performed and administered ; and 
holding also, as we do, that the unity of the body, arises from union to 
Cheist the Head, and will ever be in direct {iroportion to the 
closeness and extent of that union, and therefore that whatever affects 
the union affects also the mutual unity ; — vve must also further hold, 
that all false doctrine as to the Head, involves a schism in the body ; and 
as we would avoid the heresy of compromising the supremacy of 
Christ, as we would avoid the schism of joining with those who make 
such compromise, we have forsaken those who are in error, and have 
joined ourselves to those who are walking (ns to this point) in the 
truth. Thus also it is further evident that if we have separated from 
a community of our fellow Christians because they have surrendered 
their Kind’s prerogatives, and their brethren’s rights and liberties, 
then surely, they^ not we, are in schism ; and they, not we, arc in 
danger of Erastian^iercsy — a heresy that would ultimately place the 
sceptre of Christ in the hands of Caesar. 

3. We Separate, as Chiirch-establishmoit mcn^ from the State ; 
not because we hold such establishments to be unscriptural, inexpedient 
or impossible ; nay. rather, we hold that, in a pure and independent form, 
they constitute the strength and glory of Christian nations, and believe 
that they will yet be the glory of the whole world : But, because the 
British State now denies all spiritual indei>eiidence, to the Church as 
established by law in Scotland ; and has by its •various Civil Courts, 
subordinate and Ssupreme, avowedly sanctioned and encouraged judi- 
cial interferences with almost every one of the Church’s functions, 
so that of late ii€t one of these could be performed without liability 
to secular coercion, and civil penalties* ** . In Such a case, however 


* In proof of this, take the following extract from the “ Rkasuns of Protest 
AND Separation *’ read and presented at Edinburgh, in the General Assembly 
held, May 18th, 1843. — The Legislature has now declare^, — 

** 1st. That the Courts of the Chorch as now established, and members 
thereof, are liable to be coerced by the Civil Courts in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions, and in particular in their admission to the othce of the holy 
ministry, and the constitution of the pastoral relation, and that they are subject 
to be compelled to intrude ministers on reclalniiiig congregations in opposition to 
the fnndamental principles of the Church and their views of the word of God, 
and to the liberties of Christ’s people. 

“ 2nd. That the said Civil Courts have power to interfere with, and interdict 
the preaching of, the Gospel and administration of ordinances as authorized and 
enjoined by the Church Courts of the Establishment. 

** 3rd* That the said Civil Courts have power to suspend spiritual censurea 
pronounced by the Church Courts of the Establishment against ministers and 
probationers of the Church, and to interdict their execution as to spiritual effects, 
functions, and privileges. 

“4th. That the said Civil Courts have power to reduce and set aside the 
sentences of the Church Courts of the Establishment, deposing ministers from 
the office of the holy ministry, and depriving probationers of their license to 
preach the Gospel, with reference to the spiritual status, functions, and privileges 
of such ministers and probationers — restoring them to the spiritual office and 
status of which the Church Courts have deprived them. 
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strong our belief in the expediency andjBxcellency of Church establish- 
ments in the abstract, we feel that we can no longer remain in 
ecclesiastical alliance with the state ; — because the supremacy of 
CiittiST in His Church is disputed, and spiritual freedom of that 
Church itself is denied, whilst human authority and secular fetters arc 
substituted in their stead. In such circumstances the Church, by the 
first law of her being, must burst her bond and dissolve her conven- 
tion, renounce her endowments, depart from the State, adhere to 
Christ, and become a ‘‘ Fuee CHCRCii” — free to obey Hrs every command 
and exercise her every function, save when the hand of violence may 
prevent. She at least will be no party to her own bondage. 

4. We Sefarate, as Members of the Church of Scotland^ from 
that Church as now established by law, because it has ceased to be 
•what it formerly was understood to be, ecclesiastically free, spiritually 
independent. It has admitted, and now acknowledges, in its esta- 
blishment frame, a new element, contrary to all our former beliefs and 
convictions on the subject, contrary to the judgments of five hundred 
of its best and ablest ministers who have left its communion, and who 
had remained so long within an establishment, because they ever 
regarded it in theory, and (with some ynall and diminishing exceptions) 
in operation also, as a Free Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
7101V she has accepted of secular bondage — she holds her ministerial 
ordinations, her ministerial depositions, her ministerial representati^pu 
in Cluirch courts, and in short every function tba^ can be construed 
to involve a civil consequence, at the mercy of civil courts, and under 
coercion of the secular power. She has thus yielded up to man, by 
an avowed and recorded assent of positive submission, the ecclesias- 


“ 5tb. That the said Civil Courts have power to determine oo the right to sit 
as members of the Supreme and other Judicatories of the Church by Jaw esta- 
blished, and to issue interdicts against sitting and voting therein, irrespective of 
the judgment and determination of the yid Judicatories. 

6th. That the said Civil Courts have power to supersede the msjority of a 
Church Court of the Establishment, iu regard to the exercise of its spiritual func- 
tions as a Church Court, and to authorize the minority to exercise the said 
functions. In opposition to the Court itself, and to the superior Judicatories of 
the Establishment. 

“7th. That the said Civil Courts have power to stay processes of discipline 
pending befarc Courts of the Church by law established, and to interdict such 
Courts from proceeding therein. 

“ 8th. That no pastor of a congregation can Ik? admitted into the Church 
(Courts of the Establishment and allowed to rule, as well »s to teach, atrreeable 
In the institution of the office by the Head ef the Cliurch, nor to sit iu any of 
the Judicatories of the Church, inferior or supreme, find that no iiddit!oi>al pro- 
vision can be made for the exercise of spiritual dl^cipilne rn.* ng memj^s of 
t'liiirch, though not affecting any patrimoniil interests, end no n ' 

dneed in the state of pastoral snperintendcqpe aiul ' 

parish, without the coercion of a Civil Court, 

** All which jurisdiction ^nd power on the part of the said Civil Courts sever- 
ally above specified, whatever pn>oecding<nay have given iKcasion to its exer- 
cise, is, in our opinion, in itself inconsistent with Christian liberty, with the 
authority wliioh the Head of the Church hath conferred on the ( hurch alone. 
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ieal supremacy of Chjust her Head, and the spiritual freedom of 
ler Church'officers and members : — so is she now a bond-woman, 
whose children we are not .* — and therefore we leave her to go to the 
Free-woman, who is the mother of us all. Wer believe that the 
Residuary Establishment haS' sinned, and for its sin we separate. 

5. We sbpabatb yron* any particular congregation, of that estab- 
lishment, on the principle, as clear as Euclid’s axioms, that the whole 
consists of the parts — t^t therefore we cannot separate from the 
whole, but by separating from each and all of its parts. In this case 
too, from the very unity which pervades presbyterianism, the sin of 
the whole becomes the sin of the parts, unless protested and contend- 
ed against, because each cH the parts is sworn into the whole by 
solemn vow of subscription — all ministers and elders are under vow 
to maintain the Church as it is, in its several courts and relations, 
and are bound to give effect to- its acts and decrees, if they do not 
declare against them, and take the cohsequences of disol^dicnce. 
Every congpregation which by its ministry and eldership stands united 
to the Residuary Scottish Establishment, is of necessity incoqiorated 
with tliat sinful error which now constitutes, after years of contro- 
versy, and a deliberate choice, t^ distinctive basis, and the express 
condition of its established existence. 

6. We separate, from the congregation of 8t. Andreio's Kirk in 
Cttleutta^ because it is, in every possible way, ecclesiastically incorpo- 
rated with that cj^tablished Church of Scotland from which first we 
haye in principle separated. Its ministers and elders have been sworn, 

ordination vows, into ecclesiastical obedience to all its courts : — acts 
of Assembly and acts of Parliament, have declared the jurisdiction of 
the established Church to be the very basis of its peculiar existence 
it has hitherto remained thus 'identified with the Residuary Church, 
sworn through the ordination vows of its office-bearers, to uphold its 
present constitution as by the Legislature of Britain now interpreted 
and declared (against wluch they ^ave in no form protested) : — nay 
more, when its ruling elders requested to have a meeting of Session 
called in order to consider what was their duty at this solemn crisis, 
the Moderator of Session, the senior Minister of the congregation, 
denied them this first of all their official rights, and refused to his 
co-presbyters the opportunity of considering tlie matter as rulers 
in the C^rch ; and thus compelled them by strong hand to with- 
draw. We may alsu mention here, one other fact — In virtue 
of the proceedings and acts of the last General Assembly of the 
Chiwch of Scotland against the seceding ministers, no seceding 
minister can be invited or permitted to preach in any pulpit of the 
Scottish Establishment. In Calcutta the same acts have effect, and 
the same results must follo^. The ministers of St. Andrew’s Kirk 
DARE NOT (even if they would) invite any of the five ordained 
Missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland now in palcuttu to 
preach in their pulpit, or take part in any one public act that 
involved an acknowledgement of their ministry before the congre- 
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gation, without a breach of Church law and exposure to Church 
discipline. How, with all these things before us could we but 
separate ? and so separate, that our constitution, rights, privileges, 
functions and ofSccrs might, both on principle and in practice, be 
ours again — ours, by the constitution of a Fbee Presbytebiak 
Church in connexion with the Free Protesting Church of 
Scotland. 

7. We Sejakate, because we see that ultimately will arise from 
such separation certain benefits not otherwise to be obtained — 
benefits to ourselves and others — ^and benefits which will richly repay 
the sacrifice made to purchase them. Such a benefit is tliat peace 
of conscience which results from being no longer identified in our 
church-relationship with the evil which we condemn : — Suc|i a bene- 
fit, is that freedom- of spirit and action winch restdts from consistency 
of practice and conduct with theory and principle : — Such a benefit 
is the embodiment, in a palpable form, of a vital and paramount 
principle of truth, such as, that Christ is the sdle head of the 
Church: — Such a benefit is the stirring up of a spirit of enquiry 
after the truth of those principles of Christ’s Church, on account 
of which we have been compelled to break through many of the 
dearest and strongest bonds of human and Christian life ; — Such a 
benefit is this, that, by our new congregational form, we may be 
enabled to preserve afive until better and more spiritual times^ a 
germ of Church-life, which we have no doubt will vegetate and grow 
and fill the land with fruit to the glory of Clirilt our Lord : — and 
finally, there is this crowning benefit, that with the muiutenance of 
a grand peculiar truth, there will also be conjoined a new spring of 
universal evangelical truth, in a land and in a city, in which gospel 
teaching cannot be too much multiplied — this is as the kindling of 
an additional lamp, on a better pedestal, to help the enlightening of 
a dark room. — After all this, surely we may separate ! — and separating 
say, “ Who is he that condemnetu ?” 


Ill,— HOME INTELLIGENCE AND SELECTIONS. 


I.— TUE REVD. Dk GORDON’S ADDRESS TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY ON TUE 19th May, 

explanatorg of his Reasons for Separation from the EstaUishment. 

Moderator, I felt quite assured before m’y friend Dr. Buchanan rose, that he 
would leave me little to say ; but 1 must cqpfess that he has left me far less 
than I had even hoped he would have left. (Laughter.) He has exhausted 
the subject, in.so far as he has expressed the principles and explained the 
grounds on which our proceedings of yesterday rested. The deep solemnity 
and painful uature of these proceedings all niUst have felt, — the momentous 
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consequences none can foresee; but it is some, nay, abund:int consolation to 
think, that whatever consequences that step may involve, wc had no alter- 
native. (Cheers.) We had no alternative,. because I cannot state it as an 
alternative to Christian ministers and Christian elders , to relinquisli and 
abandon those principles which in our consciences we believe to be based 
upon the Word of God. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Wc had therefore no 
alternative ; and nothing but principle, and the consciousness that we were 
contending tbr principle and for the Word of God, could have induced ns to 
continue the painful and harassing, and I may now at last say, the ho[)t‘lo?8 
contest in which we have so long been engaged. I can say for my reverend 
fathers and myself, — in opposition to all the charges that have been made 
a^nst us, that we were leagued together in partisanship, — that we were com- 
mitted to no party, aud never on grounds of principle could have abandoned 
our fnends. It will not now do to say that wc w'ere actuated by partizan- 
ship, and t|iat we were bound to each other us a party, and could not loavi* 
our friends ; that would be a motive degrading even to the polificians of this 
world, and how much more unworthy would it be of Christian men and 
Christian office-bearers. (Great applause.) We continued the contnna rsy 
because we could /lot help it, —we could not surrender our privilege s bcc iusf 
they were not ours to surrender — (tremendous cheering) — they have bt en 
bestowed upon the Christian Church by its Great Head. He has conferred 
them upon us, and they are not ours to retain or relinquish as wc miejit fiml 
it convenient. (Great applause.) Ilut more than this, wc believed thestr 
privileges to have been secured by the State when it took us into connei iion 
with itself: we thought that the State gave effect to our liberties and })ri- 
vileges ; we believed that it put us on vantage ground, because the Siutt^ 
believed we would do her service while we were serving oim Lord uid 
Master; and, therefore, as Ecclesiastical Courts recognised by the Stat • as 
an integral part of the Constitution of this land, we would not .surreruKr at 
the bidding of the Civil Courts what we believed the State had proTui.sed to 
protect us in. We refused to take the opinious of the Civil Couri.^, as 
determiniug whether or no the recognition of the State was to be continued 
or withdrawn. We would take no opinions from the Civil Courts *)n th:tt 
question, till we went to the State itself, and asked the State whether she 
understood (he condition of our Establishment to he what the (Mvil Courts 
had declared it to he. We went therefore to the State, and s!ic tf)Id us tfint 
the statutes on which sfie founded should he interpreted a.s the Civil (’ourta 
had interpreted them, — that is to say, that tlic only conditions on which we 
could retain the advantage of an Establishment is this, 1'hat in the event of a 
collision taking place between the Civil and Fk^clcsiastical Courts, the Ci\il 
Courts shall ultimately have the sole power of determining A^fpu'stion, not 
merely in their own matters, and to dispose of civil matters involved, but tlso 
over the Ecclesiastical Courts themselves, so that the Civil Courts shall ( n • 
titled to coerce by jvains and penalties Ecclesiastical Courts. (Hear.) '\ l)i> i i 
the decision we have got. Now, the decision pf the State docs not aU»T onr 
relation or our responsibility to Christ. (Hear, hear.) 'J lie authmity <*f 
the State does not aulhorirtc us to transfer to Civil Courts those privileges 
and that power which he has bestowed on the officc-l>earers in lii.s Cinireh 
for the government thereof, distinct from the Civil Magistrate. (Hear.) 
And therefore, if the State says that the only condition on which we can 
retain the benefits of the Establishment, is on tlic principles they have laid 
down; I say we have no alternative but to relinquish the connection. Sir, 
it is a most miserable subterfuge 1 have lirtird pleaded fbat.wc might have 
remained in the Established Church, and the re retained intact our theoreti- 
cal opinions, and we might have there risen sohmiiily to protest as ofleii as 
the Civil Court actually iiUerfcrcd with eccksiastical procedure, and that in 
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this way our consciences might have been satisfied ; yest that aubterfuge is 
one tliat 1 tremble to think of a Christian man allowing himself for a single 
moment to entertain. (Hear, hear.) Why, the very fact of our drawing 
our stipends ai\er the declaration which the State has made, is, on our part, 
a solemn promise, ift honest men, to the State, that we never will make such 
a declaration, and is an acquiescence in the principle ; and a protest after 
that, would be a dishonest, a hypocritical protest. (Cheers.) There is no 
other alternative, 'the conscience of every one of us has shut us out on 
both hides. On the one side, if we had remained in the Establishment, and 
licld by our principles, to protest would have been dealing falsely and dis- 
honestly with the State. We would have been taking the benefit on a totally 
diflerent ground from that on which the State said it would give it. (Hear.) 
On the other hand, if wc had remained in the Establishment, and submitted, 
we must have abandoned our allegftnce to the great Head of the Church. 
(Cheers.) This 1 feel to be my position, or rather felt it to be position ; 
but, thank God, I breathe in a better atmosphere than I have done for years 
back. <Loud cheers.) I was not insensible to the taunts with which we 
were everywhere met, — the taunt that, as honest men, we .should leave 
the Establishment. (Hear.) It was very wearisome and fatiguing, — very 
exhausting even for the ablest of our men to be day after day defending us 
and themselves from that cht'irgc. It was still more painful perhaps for many 
like me, who had not the power nor the qualifications to m^e that defence, 
to be remaining in silence, and hearing ourselves treated as men rebellious 
against the powers that be. (Hear.) We were all conscious of the injus- 
tice of this charge ; wo had the mens consvia recti^ and that was our 
consolation. Still th.c trials were severe. But I feel now that I am free 
man. (Loud applause.) Nay, Sir, I am not only a free man, but I riln 
entitled to say to my adversaries, w'ho have twitted ^me so often with 
dishonesty, and whatever they may think of the bearing with which I say 
it, I say it with a very humble heart, and full of gratitude to Almighty God, 
I can say to them, 1 tun an honest man. (Great applause.) 1 have given 
what ought to satisfy you at least, that I am an honest man ; I have sacrificed 
my all, except the promise of my Heavenly Father who, will bring me sup- 
port for myself and iny children through the beneficence of his own people, 
who have been turned from darkness to light. (Great cheering.) But the 
enemies who have twitted us with dishonesty, have no notion whatever of 
the trials of any principles, but simply of this, whether we will forego 
worldly advantages. By God’s grace we have done that, and therefore we 
might say to them, “ you must admit at least that we are honest men, though 
we may be very wc.ak." 1’hcre is just one other point to which I would 
advert, and it m one that fills my heart with many bright anticipations. I 
am beginning to foci, with many others of my fathers and brethren around 
me, that advancing period of life when the little energy I might have had is 
beginning to flag, and when various intimations arc given me that, at no 
very distant period, my labours must come to an end. In looking forward 
to such a time, I am cheered and comforted with the thought that God, in 
his great grace and mercy, is raising up a noble array of our young friends 
ready to occupy the places which we must soon quit ; and while I cannot 
but feel the deepest sympathy with my young friends in the prospect of the 
ilillicultics with which they must enter on their labours, compared with the 
peace and quietness with which I entered oi^mine, yet I do feel assured that 
the same gracious God who has enabled them, in spite of that hope so 
natural to youth, and which is far more calculated to lead away the mind 
than even the enjoyment of any of the good things of this life, — that God 
who has enabled them in the early part of their life to forego all the advan- 
tages to w hich they might naturally have looked forward, aiul to cast in their 
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lot with their aged fathera and bretbrcDy to comfort and cheer our spirits 'n 
the decline of life, — why« Sira, when I think of that, 1 feel I should be 
chargeable with a distrustful and most ungrateful faithlessness to the Head 
of the Church, if I did not feel confident that that God with still bless them 
as ministers of His Truth, if 1 did not look forward to bVight days for this 
land, though they may be days of suffering and sadness ; yes, bright days^ 
through the gathering in of multitudes who shall be to them a crown of joy 
and rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. I believe that the trials througli 
which they will have to pass at the commencement of their warfare, will only 
have the effect of training them to that hardness which, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, they will have to maintain when they are brought into the held. 
I congratulate my young friends on the prospects before them, and 1 would 
call upon them to be humble minded, not to be carried, away by the mere 
feeling and excitement of the moment^ but to make it matter of thanks to 
God that ]^e has enabled them to throw in their lot, and to be ready for any 
service He may be pleased to call them to. (During the delivery of the 
Rev^ Doctor's address a deep feeling of solemnity pervaded the meeting.) 


2.— FROM THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S PROCEEDINGS IlELA- 
JIVE TO ITS FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Dr. Candlish said, I believe there is no formal Report to be given in 
from this Committee. Very obvious reasons will occur for this, but the 
Import before the Assembly is very plain. We have had a sufficient and 
ample account of the proceedings of this Committee in the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Record. Without any formal Report, therefore, from 
the Committee, we arc all already familiar with its operations. The Home 
and Foreign Missionary Record, I have no doubt, is fully and faithfully 
circulated and read in all the parishes with which we arc connected, so 
that no formal Report is necessary. It will, of course, be the mind of the 
• Assembly that wc should repeat our unfeigned thanks to Almighty God for 
the blessings which he has vouchsafed on the labours of our missionaries ; 
and it will, no doubly be the mind of the Assembly that a committee should 
now be appointed for the purpose of carrying on the same missionary 
schemes in the years to come. (Hear, hear.) I trust that the foreign 
schemes of our Proteslinu Church will be uplicld and maintained with even 
increased efficiency, notwHlistanding the demand for funds for our home 
operations, and that we will give proof to the Christian worl(J, and even to 
the ungodly world, of the soundness of that maxim referred to by our 
Moderator a day or two ago, that home and foreign missionary associations 
mutually act and react on one another, and that the very increase of the 
sum received for our home operations, will be the pledge of a large inercHse 
In the fund available for foreign missions. (Hear.) It w'ojuld ill become 
me to bestow any panygcric on the godly men whom the Lord has shut up 
in that field of foreign missions. I believe that I may very safely concur in 
the expressions of confidence which fell from my friend and brother Mr. 
Guthrie, a night or two ago, that wc may reckon on having all the mission- 
aries adhering to our Protesting Church. (Cheers.) At all events, it will 
be our duty to record, in reference to the missionaries in India, substantially 
what we have recorded in reference to the missionaries to the Jews, — that 
the Assemblv continue to keep in their present offices all the missionaries 
who shall adhere to the Protesting Church of Scotland. (Cheers.) I feel 
it unnecessary to occupy the time of the Assembly at any greater length ; 
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Iidt I nm fiurp we fihnU fuel obIi<?cd to any of the fathers of this Assembly 
*vvlio may address u« in reference to our present position as hearing on 
foreign missions. (Hear.) The Church is in a ne«r position, — and, by 
the ('hurch, I m^an rKvt only the ministers and elders, but the ordinary 
members of the Church, — and some may at first sight be apt to feci that a 
blow has been struck at otir foreign missions that can scarcely be repaired. 
It wen* well that they should receive from this Assembly every encourage- 
ment to cherish and act upon the hope that this blow, so far from proving 
fatal to our foreign missions, will only put us in a position for prosecuting 
them more vigorously. No doubt we sustain a very considerable loss ia 
regard to tlic funds, for tfic India Mission Committee was a wealthy Com- 
mittee in comparison with some of the others. It had a considerable fund 
accumulated, as a fund in reserve to meet extraordinary CKpenses; and it 
had a very extensive building in Calcutta, prepared as a missionary house. 
Of course we must lay our account with losing both the buildings in Cal- 
cutta and the accumulated fund ; hut let us just remember, that the more 
flic Churcli is thrown into the position in which it lives a daily pensioner 
on the daily bounty of her great Head, — the more she is brought into a posi- 
tion, in which, as respects home and foreign missionaries, she is called to 
liv(\ as the saying is, from hand to mouth, — the more truly is .she in a posi- 
tion in wliich she can rely mo^t confidently on the blessing of Him who has 
taught u.s to say — “ git'e us this day our daily bread.*’ (Hear.) We need 
not be anxious in regard to the future — “ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof;” and especially in reference to the means for maintaining this 
great jnii^sionary enterprise, wc may confidently presume that, if by main- 
taining our missionary zeal to the very utmost,— if by devising still more 
liberal things than in times past, we thus seek first the kingdom of Go® 
and his rightcousne.ss, all things else shall be freely addec^to us. (Cheers.) 

1 would only say, before sitting down, that I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of announcing that a new number of the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Record will be ready to be issued by the time of the rising of the 
Assembly, or, at leart, within a week or so after it, in connection with our 
rrotestiug Church. (Cheers.) We shall thus, I trust, if we cannot serve 
ourselves heirs to the accumulated w’eallh of the Committee of the old 
Kstablishment, servx ourselves heirs to what is far more valuable than their 
wealth, — to the men whom God has raised up for this holy work, to the 
mean.s of prosecuting that w’ork, so far as these depend on the liberality 
whicli God put.s into the heart of his people, and to the instrumentality by 
which the zeal of our people hasiinainly kept up the regular periodical issue 
of iutonnalion on this subject. (Cheers ) I would propose that the 
y\ss(‘i])bly adopt a rcHolutiou substantially similar to what was adopted in. 
reference to tile Jewish missions, and resolve now to appoint a committee 
lor conducting tlie foreign missions, and tliat they resolve also to continue 
in the prc.sent spheres tliose of the mi.ssionaries who may adhere to the Free 
Trotesting Church. (Cheers ) And I trust that the zeal of our people in 
tlii.s groat cause Will shortly he stimulafed by the temporary residence among 
us of our excellent friend, Dr. Wilson, from Bombay, and that from him and 
the other missionaries, — respecting one of whom, at least, there is a reverend 
father here to answer, — that from him «ind the other missionaries we shall 
not be long in receiving a cordial adherence to our cause. (Cheers.) I 
take the liberty of suggesting, also, — and U would be impossible for me to 
express what I fe.cl in mentioning his name, — 1 propose that the Convener of 
the ('ommittro he Dr. (Jordon, (threat cheering.) 

Dr. I*. M-Faul.^n liaving hoard the motion of the Rev. Doctor, had much 
pleasure in seconding it. lie. did not believe that there was an individual 
pri Kcnt who diM not follow the motion with his cordial approval, both from 
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its own merits, and from the eminent individual who was placed at the head 
of the Committee. There was not one of the Schemes ot the Church wliich 
had awakened more interest than this, an interest which had been to a great 
extent produced by the ardour and devotedoees of Dr, Dutf. Indeed it was 
singular, in the course of the doings of Divine Providence, that the circum- 
stance which rendered Dr. Duffs presence necessary in this country, viz. 
the effects of the hot climate upon his constitution, should have been the 
means of producing such an incalculable amount of good : and he did iiope 
and trust, that the missionaries who had been engaged in India and else- 
w’here, would be disposed to unite with the Protesting Church of Scotland in 
the great and good work in which she was engaged. Whatever might be the 
determination of the missionaries, however, he had no hesitation in declaring 
that they should under God, be active and zeahius in prosecuting the exalted 
object which the Committee had in view ; and he was well aware that their 
people w<^uld not be wanting in generous aud liberal cxcrtlonii towards the 
great work of evangelising the heathen. 


3.— THE LAST SITTING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

30th Mat 1843. 


[The spirit of power^ and of love and of a sound mind^ which marked all the 

proceedings of the Memorable First General Assembly of the Free Church of 

Scotland, are admirably illustrated by the following concluding sentences Dr, 
^Chabners* speech as Moderatt^r, at the termination of Us last sitting on the 80//* 
^ day of May, 1843. The Asstmbly is appointed to meet again at Glasgow on the 

18tA of October,"] c 

The work of a Christian Church, more especially if it have to be reared 
anew, is one in which both great wisdom and great activity are called fur. 
The faculties both of mind and body have to be brought into requisition, 
and put on their most strenuous exercise, as in the construction of any other 
mechanism. There is need both for the devices of the heart and the doings 
of fisc hand, and so both for men of counsel and men of untiring labour, it 
is thus that both the deliberative and the active principles of our nature are 
brought into vigorous and animating play : and the danger is, lest, placing 
all our confidence on these — we look no further than to the resources of our 
own judgment and the strength of our owirann. Even in the erection of a 
merely human framework, as a system of economical or civil polity, neither 
its agents nor its contrivers (men, it may be, of the geeatest natural sense 
and experience) are independent of God, though Uis unseen agency be sel- 
dom recognised by tKem. This want of such recognition is fatal to the pro- 
sperity of a Church, whether it has only to be kept up and kept a-going, or 
still more, be set up and set a-going. A signal discomfiture awaits us if’ we 
attempt this special work of the Lord, yet seek not to the Lord both for 
direction to guide and for courage to uphold us. Except the Lord build the 
bouse, they labour in vain that build it. Our labour will be vain, and the 
fruit of it a melancholv abortion, if labour without prayer. 

On the other band, there is danger, lest, in trusting to the efficacy of 
prayer, we should so trust to iUalonc as to feel that we are discharged from 
the toils of performance. There is a fanatical imagination of this sort, from 
which the Church has often suffered — proceeding, as it does, from a total 
misconception of the established and ordinary methods both of Providence 
and grace. It is the wisdom of God which directs all, yet this supersedes 
not the busy operations of the human understanding ,* for it is by giving wis« 
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dom to those who ask it that he causes His designs to take effect. It is the 
strength of God which executes all, yet this supersedes not the strenuous 
forthputting, either of our own mental or bodily powers ; for it is in and ,by 
those that lie fulfils his pleasure, when He perfects Uis own strength in 
man's weakness, an& so makes good His own declaration, that they who wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their stren^h. This law of co-operation between 
(iod and man is a principle of the divine government which meets us every 
where in the Bible — insomuch that Scripture history and Scripture doctrine 
are alike charged with it. It is most true that the devices of man’s heart 
are niany, and that the counsel of the Lord alone shall stand; yet i: is by 
means of an inspiration which giveth understanding, and putteth right 
desires into the heart of man, that Hod brings His counsel to pass. The 
tabernacle in the wilderness was efficiently the product of a wisdom from on 
high, yet instrumentally the product of human skill, and of human hands ; 
for God filled its artificer, Bezalcel, with His own spirit, “ in wisdom, and in 
iindystanding, and in knowledge, to devise cunning works;” and not only to 
devise, but to do or “ to w'ork in all manner of workmanship.” It is also 
true, that the silver and the gold are the Lord’s, yet given often by Him 
through the channel of human liberality ; and so a tabernacle was provided 
from the free offerings of the people, whom God had made willing-hearted in 
the day of Ilis power. Man is a fellow-worker with God, because God 
works not without man, but in man, working in Him both to will and to do ; 
and thus it is still his part to strive mightily, yet according to the grace of 
God working in him inightly. It is the Lord who huildeth the house, yet 
not by dispensing with the labour of men, but by so directing, and so 
strengthening, that they labour not in vain. To separate the dudne from 
the human, or the human from the divine agency, is to put asunder the 
things which God himself hath joined. Labour is vain ^when it is labour 
without prayer, and prayer also is vain when it is prayer without labour. 

It is only by the blessed union of both these, — the union of devout hearts 
with labour-doing hands, — that we can expect to steer our Church through 
her difficulties, or look for a season to her of prosperity and revival. We 
have many scriptural examples of such a gracious combination ; but chief 
among these, perhaps, is that of Nehemiah in the Old Testament, and of 
Paul in the New ; both as diligent in performance as if man did all, 5 ^ as 
dependent in prayer as if God did all. What busy and incessant labour, — 
what correspondence, — what care of all the Churches, — what joumeyings 
from place to place, — what endurance of fatigue, — and what forthputting of 
severe exertion, both in the defence and furtherance of the Gospel, — at one 
time preaching its blessed truths till midnight, — at another pleading its ma- 
ligned and persecuted cause before councils and governors. Aud yet what a 
life of continued wrestling with God, — what intermingling of supplications 
with his great and busy i^ervices, and, not satisfied to hold direct converse 
himself with God in the Heavens, how he cast himself on the intercessions 
of his own converts, — making interest with them, as it were, for the benefit 
of their petitions, and urging them to strive with him in prayer ! “ Brethren, 
pray for us.** ‘‘You also helping together by prayer for us.’* “Praying 
always with all prayer aud su})plication, iu the spirit, for all saints, and for 
me, that utterance may be given to me.” “ For 1 know that this shall turn 
to my salvation through your prayers,” “ Now I beseech you, brethren, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the Wvc of the spirit, that you strive 
together with me in your prayers to God for me.” “ 1 trust that through 
y<iur prayers I shall be given to you.” “ Continue in prayer, praying also 
ibr us, that (ilod would open to us a door of utterance.” Such are the terms 
in which this great Apostle of the Gentiles threw himsidf on the iutcrces- 
biuiis of the Churches; and in this sliould we be the followers of Paul. 
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Prayer is tlie great aliment and upholder of the Chureh in all ages. Th<? 
burden is great, both of our diificuhieH and nianiiold duties. But if we cast 
this burden on the Lord, IJe will sustain it. Prayer uvaileth much. In all 
our ways let us acknowledge iliin, and he will dirc'ct onr paths. He hath 
guided us on our way hitherto ; and, even in -the midst of' liardships and dis- 
eourageiy^nts from without, both blessed and rheeretl us with miitiy tokens 
of Uis favour, lie hath put it into the hearts of many in our behalf to 
make costly sacrifices, and to engage in the work and labour of love for the 
Church of our futhers. We can speak both of great sacrifices and great 
liberalities ; but knowing that without the light of (rod’s countenance from 
on high, all is vain and profitless, we desire to make public aeknowlodgmeiit 
of our dependence upon Him, and to invite the co-operation of our people’s 
thanksgivings and their prayers. 

Prayer is often frustrated by its generality. Our ))etitic)n8 should be as 
special as^re our necessities or our desires. \Vc ought not to be satisticil 
writh praying in the gross, — we should pray in detail, — telling di.^tiiietly^ and 
specifically in this our solemn converse "with (iod, what the things arc 
which we pray for. It is thus alone that we give a body and a substantive 
reality to the exercise. It Jias been said, that onr confessions should be as 
particular as are our sins, and so also ought our prayers to be as particular 
as are our wants, — otherwise we cannot look for tJu* accomplishment of this 
promise, “ ye ask in my name ye aliall receive;” nor flo 

we fulfil the precept, ‘^Ici enery ihing^ by prayer and snppliciitioii make v>ur 
requests known unto God.” It is only thus that wc make a real bii.^'incNS 
or actual thing of our intercourse with Him who sitteth in the heavw'iis, or 
recognise a grace and a providence from on high ns having to do wiili the 
afairs of men. 

The various cxi^ncies of our Free Church. will supply many .'^uhjcM is for 
prayer. Let us ofmr a few specimens of thc!-e, and they may biiggc:>t all the 
others, whether those relating to the good of the Church at large, or to tlic 
real interests and necessities of our own neighbourhood. 

And to begin with an object of first necessity, greatly to be* desired, and 
therefore mightily to be prayed for, let us lift our earnest and constant vry 
to the Giver of all that is needful, for guidance and grace to our Church’s 
cou4lcllors; and this not only that they may be directed aright in their 
arduous course, full of difficulty and peril, but that, saved from their own 
spirit, they may at all times act in the spirit of their Master in hi‘a\cn, 
with a single-hearted desire for the glory of Gml ami the go<Kl of nu n’s 
souls. Their way is beset with many temptations to deviate from that 
wisdom which descendeth from above, and which, though first pure, is al.^o 
peaceable, and gentle, and easy to be entreated We spcrik not only of the 
heart-burnings and jealousies which are apt to break out among thrinst ht s ; 
nor should we wonder at these abherrations gf our disli inpcrc d nature, 
seeing that wc read even of Faul and BarnahaH, tiiut the contention was 
sharp between them. But wc speak also of the peciilmr tcndcncu h, in mir 
present controversial state, both to the language and ibc temper of a pcriiy 
towards those who arc without, and to whom also wc arc rMpiircd, in an 
especial manner, to walk in wisdom, — Col. iv. 5. '1 he chi< f part of this 

wisdom lies not in the devices of an ingenious policy (though n tpiin d to 
be wise as ser|>ents), but in meekness, — JaiiieH iii 17. And .sundy there is 
much to cool down the provocalions to anger, in the cfujsidcratioii that so 
many of our adversaries withstand U8, not in the spirit of malice, iiut of 
profoundest ignorance. Paul the persecutor obtained mercy, because what 
he did in fierce opposition to tUu Christiaiis, was done ignorant ly. Bui 
most affecting and iiuprc8.sivc of all was our Saviour's expiring pray* r, — 
** Fatlier, forgive them, for they know not what tlj« y du.” 
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Hut we should pra)' for the people, as well as office-bearers of our Church, 
that theirs might not he the vagrant love of novelty, or aught, as in this 
world’s politic s, like tlie affection of rivalry and partisanship, or at ail the 
indignant spirit of a warfare against men, or whatever else than a deep 
sense of duty towards (iod, an honest, bumble, devoted, and entire rcligious- 
neshf. 'riiey will perhaps, at the hands of bitter adversaries, meet witb 
njiteh to try the strength and genuiue^s of their Christianity, — with 
taunts, and injuries, and crosses, — with the loss of business or profitable 
services, — with the alienation or desertion of relatives and old friends,— 
with the persecution of calumny or contempt, if not of direct violence ta 
property or persons. Here, then, is room and exercise for the “ patience of 
the saints. Here are they that keep the commandments of God, and the 
faith of Jesus.” It was, indeed, a signal triumph of charity when the 
primitive Christians achieved a moral victory over their foes, not by resis- 
tance, but by suffering; and not only took joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods but could breathe out their lives in prayer for tJieir cxccutioners.^ 
'i'hoirs was not the achievement of victories, but a strength above nature, — 
not a strength conjured up by human energy from the recesses of one’s owt> 
spirit, but a strength fetched down from heaven by prayers,— a strength that 
is perfected in weakness, when the power of Christ is made to rest on the 
soul of the believer. (I. Cor. xii. U,) Our prayers to God for the faithful 
adherents of truth and righteousness, should be that of Paul for his con- 
verts, “ That they be strengthened with all might, according to His glorious 
power, unto all patience and long-suflering with joy fulness.” 

We have great reason to bless God for the readiness of our people to 
hefriend and support the Frc'c Church, and for their generous otierings in its 
cause. Tile silver and gold are the Lord’s (Hag. ii. 8), yet given by huuia% 
hands, and that under the impulse of human hearts turned by His power 
whithersoever lie will. (Prov. xxi. 1.) He works in man both to will and 
to do of iiis go4)d pleasure, and so pnmipts the desires, as well as provides 
lor the deeds, of Christian generosity. His empire reaches to the unseen 
spirit, — to the wtnld that is within, as well as to the visible w'orld around us. 
It is not only lie who fills the giver’s hand, but it is lie wlio actuates the 
giver’s heart ; and while the nit?rtiy secular philanthropist but makes his 
request known unto man, it is our part in evirv tiling, and more cspt*oially 
in this, to make our requests kirown unto God. And we take a huukble and 
limited view of our eiiterprize, if we confine it to a provision for ejected 
ministcTs, or for the relief and sustentation of their fHiiiilics. Our object,, 
in all the fulness of its uUinuite aceoiuplishiiient, is not only to repair the 
desolations, of oiir saiu tiiary, hut to replenish the long-neglccted wastes^ 
both in town and in country, of our beloved Scotland, \Yc feel that we 
should attempt great things, and shouKl hope great things; but must 
assuredly all our attempts will turn out to be abortive, and all our hopes, 
but tlic moekery of a vision, unless we pray for great things. In particular, 
we should pray that (h>d would so pour forth of His own free and iiiuni- 
tieent spirit, as both to multiply and enlarge the liberalities of our people, 
and thus bring them nearer to "the standard of our blessed Saviour’s exam- 
ple who, though rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through His 
poverty might be made rich. And here, who knows but that the most 
illustrious of all conquests might be awaiting us, over even the deadliest ot 
our adversarii 8 ? Li t us hope yt t, in huiid>le dependence on the grace 
whieh coineth from above, that by the labour.^ of n free, and extended, and 
wi.*ll supported ministry of tne gospel, a Christian, and so a quiet and 
orderly population, may at length spring up under our hands ; and that, by 
the exhibition of a result so precious, prejudice and hostility might in time 
be dLarmed, and even our ucw most biller opponents, when they come to 
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understand our principles and views, might at length be reconciled to them* 
We are daily misunderstood and misconstrued at present ; but still let us 
cherish the confidence, that when our ways please God, Ue will make even 
our enemies be at peace with us. And there does seem, even to the eye of 
sense and experience, as well as of faith, a likely and leading avenue 
towards such a coDsummation. If the great and urgent necessity of our 
present social condition be an^lcvtition of character, and so of comfort, 
throughout the general population, — if it is becoming more palpable every 
day that this is the alone panacea for all our moral and all our political 
disorders, — if, in the utter fruitlessness of every other expedient, it be at 
last perceived, that by far the most effectual agency for humanizing an else 
ungovernable multitude into contentment, and loyalty, and peace, is the 
agency of well-taught schools and well-served churches, — who knows but 
that with these, which are our chief and chosen principles of action, we 
might, wi^ the Divine countenance, effect a good so manifest and undeni- 
able in the reclaimed families even of districts formerly the most outlandish 
and the most unpromising ^ that the eyes even of the most inveterate may 
at length be opened, and their patriotism, if not their piety, incline them at 
the last to tolerate, nay to befriend, nay, positively to aid us. 

But these, without a blessing from on high, are vain and earthly calcula- 
tions ; and to make them good, there must be earnest, and united, and 
imploring prayer, * In all our ways God must be acknowledged and inquirctl 
after; and, unless by an answer of graciousness from the upper sanctuary, 
we can expect not sound or stable prosperity to any undertjiking. Whether, 
then, individually and in secret, or in the assembled fellowships of the faith- 
ful, let the mighty engine of prayer be put into constant and general opera- 
tion. We would cast our cause on the supplications of the people, and 
should esteem it t^e happiest presage of our coining enlargement, if we saw 
in the fervour and frequency of these, that God had indeed been pleased to 
pour a spirit of grace and of supplication over our land. “ Only prove me, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, and see whether 1 will not pour down a blessing 
upon you.’^ “ Ye that make mention of the Lord, keep not silence, anti 
give Uirii no rest till He establish and till He make Jerusalem a praise on 
the earth.” “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that 
love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. 
For iny brethren and companions* sakes, 1 will now say, peace be wiihin 
tbec. Because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good. ” 


4.— FROM Da. CUNNINGIIAiPS SPEECH IN LONDON ON 

2Sth Junb 1843. 


Delivered in Ejeter Hall, on the occasion of a Deputation from the Free (hurek 
of Scotland — the Mai quin of ISracdalhane in the Chair, 

I may, just in two or three sentences recal to your recollection, without 
entering into detail or dwelling on ynunUhe^ the position in which wc 
arc placed, and the substance of the principIcM for which we have contended 
and suffered — not in ordor ti^ riff etui them, but that you may know what 
it is we have been inaintaiiiing, and in the hope that those who may cordi- 
ally concur in the substance of these principles, may on that account bo 
disposed more cordially to sympathise with us, and more seriously to aid 
m ; and in the hope also that those who, from a variety of si:ntimeiitH, may 
not so cordially concur in all our views, may at least believe that in assert- 
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ing those principles, and following them out, as we have done, — even to 
renouncing the Established Church, — we have, to sa^' the least of it, done 
notliing which should render us unworthy of the confidence of the Christian 
public, (Cheers.) You have already lieard from my friend who preceded, 
me, that this whohi matter originated in a resolution which was adopted by 
the (General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. — that is to say. by the 
Evangelical party in that Church, in th<^ first year that they gained the 
ascendency in the General Assembly, — to the effect that they never would 
again thrust a minister upon a reclaiming congregation, — that is, they never 
would settle a man, by whomsoever he might be presented, in any parish, 
when the people of that parish came forward and unanimously declared that 
they would not have him to be their minister, — would not enter with him 
into the pastoral relation, — and would not subject themselves to him. 1 will 
not spend any time in recommending that principle. It is one which should, 
and no doubt will, commend itself to all wJio are free from ilny Polish desire 
to lord it over those who have any sense of the importance of tliose duties 
which Christ has imposed upon the members of IJis Church, and of the 
responsibility which he has laid upon them. On these grounds, we think 
we can fully vindicate those principles. In explaining it more clearly, I 
should state that wc make a distinction between the missionary and pastoral 
aspects of the ministerial office. The ministry, in its missionary capacity, 
is directed to heathen men ; and the proper co-relative to a minister, viewed 
as a missionary, is a company of men who do not owe subjection to Christ ; 
and tlie proper co-relative to a minister, in a piAStoral point of view, is a 
Christian company of faithful men, professing obedience to Christ, and ad- 
mitted to all the ordinances which lie has appointed* It is this we have in 
view when we say, no minister should be thrust upon a parish in opposithAi 
to the population of that parish, — that is, in opposition^to the wishes of a 
Cliristian flock ; and when wc look at the nature of the pastoral relation, we 
cannot come to any other conclusion than that, to force a-ministejr upon such 
a flocKf is an act of tyranny and oppression. (Cheers . ) 1 need not enlarge 

upon this point for the satisfaction of any of my friends amongst the Evan- 
gelical Dissenters, nor will 1 discuss the question at all ; but I will content 
myself with reading one or two extracts on this subject, which perhaps will 
have some weiglit with my Episcopalian brethren, not in the way of argu- 
ment, but as a testimony in the way of authority, and to show that there 
is nothing so unreasonable^ in maintaining the opinion of non-intrusion. 
(Cheers.) The first I shall read is from the venerable Hooker, who thus 
clearly lays down the great principle for which the Free Church of Scotland 
has been led to contend, in the 14th section of the 7th book of his Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. It is here — “ 'I'he power of order I may lawfully receive with- 
out asking leave of any multitude ; but that power I cannot exercise upon 
any one certain people utterly against their wills ; neither is there in the 
Church of England any man, by order of law, possessed with pastoral 
charge over any parish, but the people in cflcct do clioose him thereunto/’ — 
(this is rather extraordinary) — ‘*for albeit they choose, not by giving every 
man personally his particular voice, yet can they not say that they have 
their pastors violently obtruded upon them, ina.smuch as their ancient and 
original interest therein hath been by orderly means derived unto the 
patron who chooseth for them.” Hooker distinctly supports the great 
principles which we advocate. I will n9w just read a short extract 
from Bishop BiUoifa celebrated work “ the Perpetual (Government 
of Christ’s Church.” It is this : — “ \ acknowledge each Church and 
people that have not by law, custom, or consent restrained themselves, stand 
free by (God’s law to maintain, admit, and obey no man as their pastor with- 
out their liking; and so the people’s election by themselves or their rulers, 
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dependcth on the very first principles of human frllowslnps and assmililirs ; 
for which cause, thou(;h bishops, by (io(f*8 law, have power to examine and 
ordain before any man be placed to take char^e^of souls, yet have they no 
power to impose a pastor upon any church ap^ainst their wills, nor to force 
them to yield him obedience or maintenance without their liking.” (Cheers.) 
Dr. Field in his book ‘ of the Church,” quotes these very words of Bilsori, 
and adopts them ns his own; •and after quoting the usual proofs that the 
pcHiple in primitive times had the choice of their own inifiisters, he adds, — 
“ lly all which testimonies wc see what interest ancient ly the people had in 
the choice of tlieir bishops, and how careful good bishops were that tlu y 
should have none thrust upon them against their wills,- that tliey should 
proceed to election with one accord if it miglit be, or otherwise, that sucli 
should be ordained as were desired by the greater part, and that all th loirs 
might be done peaceably and without tumult.” (Cheers.) Tliis, I ihi^iL, 
will convnee odr Episcopalian friends that we have some high aulhoritirs 
for the principles wc maintain ; and we must not therefore he rt^gar'h’d as 
violent and fanatical men, because we have, adopted a rest)lutu)n, in xaet 
conformity with Bishop Bilson’s views, not to intrude a minister ii)' a 
reclaiming congregation, — not to settle a man against tin* will of a Cir .riu 
people; and because wc continued to adhere to that r*. solution, r<» - 

standing the interposition of ( ivil Courts to rerjuirc us to do it, aud not- 
withstanding wc have been driven forth from the h'stablishcd »>t 

iJcolland. 


-ON THE (JUK.VT MEETING FOR CHUISITAX CNTOX, 

Ju.vi: 1 8-1:1. 


(From the WUnesfi,) 

The great meeting fi)r the proinolicm of Chri.^tian union atnont: all 
denominations of evangelical Christians, was held in Exetir IJail oji 
Thursday week. We are sorry that from press of matter we eartnot give a 
full account of this most important meeting. We expc'ct, however, to l>e 
able to give an abstract of the speeches in our m xt. In lh<* meantime, v\e 
subjoin the following interesting remarks on the subject from the J.ondon 
correspondent of the DuhJa'c Warder : — 

“ I will venture to say that never in the history of this country— it may 
be doubted whether in the history of ant/ country — was thi re hcM a rrh)^intfM 
meeting which, in point of impf>rtanee, could he compared to it. d’lir 
inec^ting was limited to memhrrs of Churche«, and yet the mimher of appli- 
cations for cards of admission was Hoincwliero nhoiit 20,000. Had the 
meeting been open to all who have deeply at heart tlui objects whieii it has 
in view, it is supposed the number of applications for admissioti would ha\(' 
been 30,000 or 40,000. Exeter Hall can only aceornmodatf', witli any <*om- 
fort 5,000 persons, and it was at first intended to limit the i.ssuc of ticke ts 
to that number ; but the applicants were so importunate,— in many instaiu rs 
they would take no denial, — that 1 1,000 cards were give n out. I do not sec 
how it would be possible to cr^ni that nuinher of persons into iXeter Hall, 
but 1 have no doubt tliat at the lesftt there w'cre 8000 individuals ]>resent. I 
have been at most of the greaV mcering.s in the metropolis fi^r the last ten 
\CMrs, but I never was present at one where the crowding Wiis anything like 
that at the meeting of Thursday, The platform, on which th* re must have 
been 700 or 800 persons, was as crowded us the body of tlur building. On 
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the platform were ministers of all evangelical denominations, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Moravians, 
Lutherans, &c. &c. Among the gentlemen whose faces were familiar to* me, 
arid with several o*f whom I am on terms of intimacy, were Dr. Licfchild, 
Dr. Morison, Dr. Cox, Dr. Holloway, Dr. Alder/ Dr. Harris, the Hon. and 
llev. Baptist Noel, the Rev. Thomas Mortimer, the Rev. Mr. Sherman, the 
llcv. Mr. Blackburne. the Rev. Mr. James, the Rev. Mr. Archer, the Rev. 
Mr. Redpath, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, the Rev. Mr. Tidman, the Rev.^ Mr. 
Bunting, junior, &c. &c. It was a curious fact, and yet, all things consider- 
ed, is it to bo wondered at ? — that, while all other evangelical denominations 
of Christians were represented at this great meeting, there was no minis- 
terial representative ot the Establishment of Scotland present. — though the 
hree ministers in London still clinging to their connection with it, were all 
’reted, as evangelical mini.sters, by the people, and are dependent on the 
'I'j tary contributions of their congregations for their support. Here I 
mention, by way of parenthesis, — as showing the deep sympathy which 
the •. ’gious public of London feel towards the Non-Intrusiooists, — that 
bon the Hov. Sherman, the successor of Rowland Hill, announced 
the nain of Mr. Hamilton as about to address the meeting, he did it in 
0 j»t>r(l.s, — Our reverend and dear friend, Mr. Hamilton, of the Scotch 
I’rec 1^ re .'shy tori an Church, Regent Square.” And though it had been 
iigrce<l, ac c«)nuni*nceincnt of the proceedings, that there should be no 
pUiiidits or exhiliitions of applause in any way, a buzz of satisfaction pro- 
( e( (led froTu every part of the vast assemblage as Mr. Sherman made the 
announeenu nr. Allow me to add, that Mr, Hamilton’s speech was one 
the uest of tlm many able and excellent speeches of the day.” ' 


G.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Trck Know'lei><5e. — As to the imputation of ignorance, one in your 
situation may be supjiosed to reply, “ Ignorant of the Gospel ? pardon me, 
my dear Sir ; I have not been so long conversant with the best writers, and 
ablest divines, luul read and thought, to so little purpose, as that I should 
now be unacquainted with the truths of Christianity. As I know these 
things, happy were I if I did them ! Here, I acknowledge, I fail; but if 
jny practice only corresponded with my knowledge, all would be well.’' I 
am .sure this is precisely what 1 should have said myself, a few years ago. 
Allow me to statu, as a counterpart to this, a case which has frequently 
occurred to my thoughts. Suppose that in the last years of our Lord's 
ministratior), sorijc old acquaintance should have enquired of one of the 
disciples, Philip for instance ; ‘‘ I wonder what sort of a person tliis Jesus 
ot Nazareth is ; pray, Philip, do you know him Philip would of course 
answer, “To be sure I do, no person knows him better ; I have not been 
two day.s together out of his company these three years. Many a wond- 
ertul work have I so(?n him do, many a charming discourse have I heard 
from his mouth, () ! neighbour, if you but knew him as well as I do!” 
Yet this wj*8 actually the man to whom out Lord found occasion to say — 
Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip AVcicarf latent. 

Tiik Chhistian Lifk. — S ojourn in this world as travellers through it 
to another and a belter country. •* For here we liave no continuing city.” 
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Thif? is God*s command, Arise ye, and depart, for tins is not your rest. 
And remember, if we would be right travellers towanls Zion above, we must 
have*Christ in our hearts, heaven before our eyes, and the world under our 
feet. We must take God's spirit for our guide, his word for our rule, liis 
glory for our end, his fear for our guard, his people for our companions, his 

E romises for our cordials. Religion must be our business, prayer our delight, 
olincss our way, and heaven our home. Let Zion’s travellers distinguish 
themselves from the men of this world. Let Christ always be precious to 
you, tli£ word sweet, sin bitter, the world a wilderness, and death welcome. 
Let Christ's will be your will, his cause your concern, his success your joy, 
his cross your glory, his sufferings your nicditatioi], his wounds your refuge, 
his righteousness your garment of salvation, for glory and beauty,” Let 
your hearts burn with love to Christ ; let it be your delight to think of him, 
to hear ofthim, to read of him, to speak of him, your highest pleasure on 
earth to converse with him ; And when you awake in heaven, you “ shall be 
satisfied wdth his likeness" for you shall see him as he is, and be changed 
even unto his image — your eyes shall behold the Kin<; in lus beauty — \ou 
shall see Him for yourself aiul not for another — and so shall ye be for ever 
with THE Lobu . — {From an Old Author.) 


IV.— INDIAN intelligent: 


1. Calcutta. — A Pamphlet has just issued from tin* Cah uttii 
Press, entitled “ Explanatory Statement respeetin^g the recent proceed- 
ings of the Missionaries of the Church f>f Scotland in Calcutta.” It 
narrates the eircumstances which have led to the disruption of thr^ 
Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’s Calcutta, and to tlie organization of a 
Church in connexion with the Free Church of Scotland, under tin* 
pastoral charge until permanent arrangements can be made, of one* or 
more of tlie Missionaries. It is scarcely necessary, we presume, to 
acquaint our readers, that all Missionaries of the Clmrch of Scotland, 
arc necessarily ordained Ministers thereof. The Seottisli Missionaries 
in Calcutta, having all of them separated from tlie Estalilishinenf , the 
following Resolutions enilxjflying their reasons for so doing, wen? 
drawn up and transmitted Jiome by them to the Reverend Conveners 
of the Foreign Missions of hoik Assemblies. 

In a matter which at home has been so thoroughly discussed, and in wdiich 
all parties now so completely uuderstand each other's views, as that which is at 
issue between the Church of Scotland presently established by law, and the Free 
Protesting Presbyterian ('hurch of Scotland, it may seem unnecetissary fur us to 
do more than state that we deem it incumbent on us, as Christian men and 
Christian ministers, to adhere to the latter on the same gcoicral and special 
grounds on which the latter felt constrained to secede frf)m the former ; grounds, 
most clearly set forth as to their basis, in the Church's Chtim of liights/’ 
prepared and adopted by the Assembly of IK42, and in their final issue, in the 
“ Reasons of Protest and Separation** read by the Moderator at the Met ting of 
Assembly, 184 ."1. J^ut, in addition to this general statement, we deem it in 

a matter of so practical and transcendant importance, to record the fdlowing 
specific resolutions viz. 
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I. Hosolvod unanimously, to declare and record our Kolemn conviction, that 
in this and every other preat question appertaining to morals and religion, our 
duty is, — primarily, to consult the dictates of conscience, and the clear intima- 
tions of Jehovah's infallible oracles ; — and secondarily, in an ecclesiastical 
question such as the preseut, to refer to those standards of the Church, founded 
on the basis of God'S word, which have been declared and subscribed to by its 
office -bearers as containing tlieir own sincere interpretation of that supreme and 
ultimate standard ; — leaving to Him, who can bring light out of darkness and 
order out of confusion, all the prospective results and conseqnences, however 
apparently disastrous these may seem to the short-sighted eye of sense, 

II. That the Church of Scotland has uniformly in its ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, as derived directly from the New Testament and explicated in all its 
accredited standards, held forth and embodied as its fundamental, ecclesiastical 
principle, that the I-ord Jesus (.'hrist, not only as the co-equal and co-eternal Son 
of the Father, hath a universal kingdom of which all created beings are subjects, 
but also as Messiah — the Mediator and Redeemer, the eternal Word become 
iuciirnate, in order by His perfect oliedience and sufferings unto deatl^ to conquer 
sin, and death, and bell and the grave. — hath obtained, as the fruit and purchase 
of this mighty conquest, a kingdom concerning which He Himself testified, 
saying, “My kingdom is not of this world,” — a spiritual Kingdom or Church, of 
wiiich, as redeemed by His own precious blood, and constituted by His express 
authority, He is tlie sole Head and Monarch, holding and exercising therein an 
exclusive Supremacy in all matters relating to-doctrine. discipline and govern- 
ment, —the qualifications, functi^is and appointment of the office-bearers, — and 
the rights and liberties of its professing members. 

III. That the contest, which for some time past has been carried on between 
the Kcclesiastical Establishment of Scotland on the one part, and the Civil Courts 
of the kingdom, whether subordinate or supreme, on the other part, has been one 
which directly and truly involved, in its fundamental principle and ultimate 
issues, the exclusive and supreme Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ over 
t.'hurch in all things spiritual, as w’ell as the rights and dutiejof His ministers and 
])eople with respect to all those acts and privileges which are purely ecclesiastical, 
or which belong to the internal economy and management of His House and 
'J'cinple in the world. 

IV. That the present subsisting Church Establishment of Scotland, by the 
part which it has taken in the last General Assembly (not to refer to any former 
])roceedings of its leading members) has, in our clear though sorrowful convie- 
lioii, unduly and unscripturally submitted itself to the unconstitutional dictation 
nf the merely Civil power, in regard to acts and privileges purely spiritual and 
<'ceIe>iaR(ical, — and that, to such an extent, as injuriously to compromise and 
sadly to obscure both those glorious points, the supreme Headship of Christ, 
au»l the s[iiritual freedom of His body the Church, and thus to leave it almost 
entirely at the disposal of the Slate or secular power in many of its most vital 
and distinctive actings as a constifuted branch of the Church Fniversal. 

V. 'I’hat, on the other hand, the Free Protesting Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, as repre-sented in the acts, declarations and resohitions of its first 
Assembly, (witlnmt referring to the course previously pursued by its leading 
members,) does fully sustain and carry out the faith which wo now hold, and 
have heretofore hold, during the painful contest which has now come to a close, 
on tlu)sc grand and important articles already referred to, viz. the royal prero- 
gatives of rhrisi's crown and covenant, and the dear-bought privileges of His 
Ghurch, which may never be yielded up — however they may be resisted or 
gainsayod — in any circumstances, without sin, — without n virtual renunciation 
of the Great Head, and an actual surrender of the birthright of His people. 

VI. That being now, in the providence of God, and without any overt act or 
previous proceeding on our part, called on to^niake choice between those two 
bodies, whose spiritual and ecclesiastical claims are now submitted to our elec- 
tion, we feel, in deep and unfeigned sorrow, that we cannot by acceptance of 
jurisdiction, representation, or commission of ministry, remain incorporated with 
the present Established rimrch ; although, as to the scriptural principle and duty 
of a national recngniiiou and cstabluhment of CbrUtianity, uur eentimenU are 
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altogether unchanged ; — hut must declare, as we hereby ^do, our deliberate pur- 
pose of adherence to the Free Protesting Presbyterian Church, as being, accord- 
ing to our understanding of the word of God, more purely a Church of ('hrist ; 
and aUo as being, according to our interpretation of the Books of Discipline, the 
Confession of Faith, and other ratified Standards, together with the Act of 
Security and the Treaty of Union, more truly the original V.'hurch of Scotland, 
in all that i# essentially spiritual and ecclesiastical, than the present subsisting 
Establishment. 

VII. That we cannot honestly or conscientiously refrain from coming to 
this practical conclusion, on the ground that at present we are not, in this land, 
practically affected by the specific modes of interference with the supreme Head- 
ship of Christ, and the rights and liberties of His ministers and people, which 
have led so unhappily to the disruption of the ('hurch at home; — since, as 
members and office-bearers in the C'hurcb, ours is not a merely co-operative 
union (such as may exist between different Christian communities) but an essen- 
tially incorporative union, so that w*e are bound not only by the. general 
obligations ^of Church-membership, but also, and more especially, by our ordi- 
nation vows, to uphold in their integrity the whole of her avowed Doctrines, 
Discipline and Government, or views and principles of Ecclesiastical Polity 
generally : — and hence, if, in our deliberate judgment there be a departure on 
the part of the Established Church from any of the fundamental principles of 
God's word, and her o>vn original standards, or any surrender, at the instigation 
of earthly Potentates, of the prerogatives of Zion’s King, or the vital interests 
of Zion's cause and Scotland's covenanted Refor|pation, we have no alternative, 
in consistency and honor, but to protest, come out, and be separate. 

VIII, That, while we most deeply regret the painful circumstances which led 
to the disruption of the Established Church, and which have imposed on us the 
necessity of making an election, and of emitting this declaration of our decision 
in the all-important matter before us ; and while we retain strong and warm 
fegVings of persiinal attachment and esteem towards not a few with whom we 
were officially and in many ertber ways connected, but from wlipm we must now 
be ecclesiastically s^arated ; — we yet further feel that the crisis is one of a 
character altogether paramount and overwhelming, from which we cannot and 
dare not shrink ; that the grand central principle involved in it, as an article of 
faith, is affected neither by lapse of time nor distance of place, nor difference of 
outward or worldly circumstances ; and that Christ's Missions, which carry 
forward His embassy and great commission to proclaim the gospel to every 
creature, will best prosper when they stand most nearly related, in their agfmey 
at home and abroad, to a clear conscience, a consistent practice, and a Church in 
which the Head is most exalted, the body most pure, the members most free, and 
the entire energies ot the regenerate nature most unshackled.' ' 

It is right also to quote — and we do so without comment — the cor- 
respondence which passed between the Missionaries who were members 
of the St. Andrew’s Kirk-Session, and the Reverend Moderator — ex- 
planatory of the separation in that body. 

To THE Rev. De. Ciiaeles, 

Moderator of the Session of St. Andrew's Kirk, 

Rev. ano dear Sir, 

We the undersigned, members of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's Church 
respectfully request that you be pleased, at your earliest convenience, to call a 
Meeting of .Sebsion for the purpose of considering how, or to what extent, the 
recent disruption in the Established Church of Scotland may affect us, as a 
subordinate Court of the same, formed and constituted in virtue of the Ecclesias- 
tical Charter bearing date Edinbui^^b, 30tb May, 1814. 

We remain, yours very truly, 

Alexander Ddfp. 

W. S. Mackay. 

David Ewakt. 


August I*/, 1843. 
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To THE Rev. Dr. Duff, the Rev. W. S. Mackav, axd the Rev. D. Ewart, 
Merabera of the Kirk^Sension of SL Andrews Church, 
Rev. ani> dear Sirs, 

I have this afternoon had the honor^o receive your letter, under date the 1st 
inslant, in which you, as members of the Kirk-Session of St. An^i^w's Church, 
respectfully request me to call a Meeting^ of Se^ion at my earliest convenience, 
“ for the purpose of considering how or to what estent the recent disruption f»f 
the EsfahJished Church of Scotland may affect us. as a subordinate Court of the 
same, formed and constituted in virtue of the Ecclesiastical Charter bearing date 
Edinburgh, 30th May, 1814.*' 

2?. I beg with equal respect to intimate that I decline compliance with your 
recjuest, because I do not see the shadow of a ground for convening a Meetiog of 
the Kirk-Session for the purp^>se iq^icated by you, and more particularly because 
I consider such a Meeting to te, as far as you are concerned, wholly unnecessary, 
as 1 know that, at a Meeting held at the Institution on the 1 9th ultitno, you 
individually and collectively resolved to give in your formal adhesion^o the body 
tif Seceders from the Established Church of Scotland, and by necessary conse- 
quence to cease to be office-bearers in the said Established C'hurch. 

I have the honor to be. 

Rev, and dear Sirs, 

Your obedient Servant, 

James Charles, 

Cakaita^ August 2d, 1843. Moderator of the Kirk- Session, 


To THB Rev. Dr. Charles, 

Moderator of the Session of St, Aiulr€w\$ Kirk, Calcutta, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 2nd 
instant, in which you refuse to sumiuou a Meetiog of Session at our request for 
the following reasons : — 

First. Recause you “ do not see tlie shadow of a ground for conveniDg a 
Meeting of the Kirk-Sessi(»n for the purpose indicated,’* by us. 

Second. Recause you “ consider such a meeting to be, as far as we are con- 
cerned, wholly unnecessary, as you know, that, at a Meeting held at the Institu- 
tion on the 19th ultimo,* we individually and collectively resolved to give our 
formal adhesion to the body of Seceders from tlie EsUblisbed C'hurch of Scot- 
land. and by necessary eousequeoce to cease to be office-bearers in the said 
Established Church.’* 

1. We cannot admit that it is unnecessary to consider a questiou, which has 
convulsed our national Church, and rent it into two botiies, to one or other i>f 
which every one of its judicatories must practically adhere ; and of which 
judicatories, by Special act of the General Assembly, dated Edinburgh, May 
IS 14, the Sessiiui of St. Andrew’s Kirk, Calcutta, is undeniably one. 

2. In regard to what reports of our acts and intentions, in another and 
distinct Ecclesiastical relationship, you, in your private capacity, may ha\o 
gathered from private and unofficial iuformalion, we cannot allow your right to 
notice these officially in any other way than by calling a Meeting of Session, to 
inquire into their truth and proceed thereon, according to the rules of the Church. 

3. Rut apart altogether from the reasons of your refusal, we protest against 
that refusal itself, inasmuch as it is plainly and directly opposed to the law s, 
constitution and practice of the Church of Scotfhnd. 

From all this it U quite evident, that, — in the extraonllnary circumstances, in 
which we find ourselves now placed, constituting as we do, with the exception of 


* We held uo iUeU iiieciiug ou Ihe IDlh ultimo. 
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yoursolf, the whole of the Session of St. Andrew's Kirk, at present in fulcutta, 
and being refused the constitutional privilege of a regular Meeting. — we have 
no alternative hut to demit, as we hereby do, our status as Ruling Elders, in the 
said Session and congregation of St. Andrew’s Kirk. And this we do, on these 
two specific grounds, either of which woufd have operated without the other, but 
which are combined : — 

1. That you have most distiifttly, in your official charaefor, denied us our 
very first and most elementary right, as members of Session, the opportunity, in 
an extraordinary emergency like the present, of considering, discussing, reason- 
ing and voting, relative to matters deeply affecting our rights and privileges as 
oflice- bearers, as well as the vital religious interests of the congregation. 

2. Recanse, by this very act of refusal, taken in conjunction witli the osten- 
sible reasons, and legitimate inferences therefrom, you virtually and plainly, in 
our judgment, declare your purpose, ns Modeiutor of Session, to remain as you 
noware, — that is, — in connection with, and under the jurisdiction of, the Resi- 
duary Chuich Establishment of Scotland, and. therefore, ecclesiastically identi- 
fied with principles and procedure, with which we feci that we can maintain no 
corporate communion. 

In conclusion, seeing that we have also heretofi»re stood ecclesiastically related 
to the congregation, of which you are the senior minister, we reserve to our.selves 
the right of making known to it, these our resolutions, with their reasons, in 
such way as may appear to us most proper. 

We write these things firmly yet respectfully, and now leave you, with 
feelings nf deep regret, not only on account of the peculiar manner in which 
we have been compelled thus to withdraw, but also, and more particularly, on 
account of the position which you seem to have taken up, as to tlie present duty 
of the Church. 

We have the honor to bo, 

Revd. and dear Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

Alkxander Puff. 

W, 8. MArKAY. 

Atf(just ")fh, 1813. David Ewakt. 


I'o THE Rev. Dr. Duff, the Rev. W.S. Mackay, the Rev. David Ewart. 

Rev. and dear 8ir.s, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your joint letter of the r)th 
instant, in w hich you acquaint me that you demit your status as Ruling I'lders 
in the Session and congregation of St. Andrcw’.s (.’hurch. 

I content myself with this simple acknowledgment, — which the pressure of 
my official engagements has prevented me from making at an earlier period, ns 
no useful purpose would in my judgment be served by reviewing ilic specific 
reasons, which you have thought proper to assign for taking this step. 

• With every proper sentiment of respect, 1 have the honor to be, 

Rev. and dear Sirs, 

Your obedient Servant, 

James rHAni-i:«. 

Calcutta^ August 1843. Moderator of the Kirk- Session, 


At a General Meeting of Adherenta to the Free Cliiireli, which took 
place on the 24th August, the following RcKolutions were passed 
unaniraouHly : — 

“ I. That all those gentlemen pre.sent, who nin? now subscribe themselves 
“ Adherents the Free rresbyterian Uhurcli of Scotland,” do form themselves 
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into a (’oMMiTTKK, under the name of “ The Geneiial Provisional Com- 
mittee of the adherents of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, in. 
('ulcutta,*' with power to add to their number, from the future adherents to the 
same. ^ • • 

n. That this General Committee, now formed, do embrace this present and 
earliest opportunity of expressing their entire and heartfelt concurrence in the 
measures which were temporarily adopted, for the ministration of the ordinances 
of God amongst them, by the former ProvisionaPCommittee — and their purpose, 
until more definite arrangements can be made, and a Church organized, of still 
committing to them, in their capacity of ordained .Ministers and Elders of the 
Free Church of Scotland, to minister to their spiritual wants, and to suggest 
what may be further for their spijitual edification. 

III. I'hat there be now appointed, by this General Committee of adherents, 
a Special Sub-Committee for executive purposes, and which shall report frofi 
time to lime, to the General Committee — to consist of the members of the for- 
mer Provisional Committee, and others from the body of adherentt to be now 
named, with Secretaries and a Treasurer — as follows ; — 

The Rev. Dr. Dufif, W. S. Mackay, D. Ewart, J*. Macdonald. T. Smith ; — 
Simou Nicolson, Esq., James Calder Stewart, Esq., A. B. Mackintosh, Esq., R. 
J. Rose, Esq., IX Maccallura, Esq., Wra. Nicho), Esq., Malcolm Macleod, Esq. — 
The Rev. J. Macdonald, and J, C. Stewart, Esq., to be Joint-Secretaries, and 
Mr. Stewart to be also Treasurer. 

IV. That, in our present circumstances, it is evidently necessary, that, as a 
congregation of adherents, however small in number, we be provided with a 
siiitahlc aiftt permanent place of worship, for our own special use ; and that, 
tlierefore, the Provisional Sub-Committee be authorized and empowered to take 
such preparatory steps, as may to them seem best, for the attainment of thi^ end, 
and to report thereon, at a future meeting of the General Committee. 

V. That, as it is desirable that some public exposition of the principles alta 
grounds of separation from the established Church of Scotla|^d, and of adherence 
to the Free Church of Scotland, should be given, the Senior Missionary, the 
Rev. Dr. Duff, be requested to undertake this important duty, at such time and 
place as may be found most convenient.’* 


A subscription set on foot towards a fund for the erertion of a 
])lace of worship in Calcutta, has already been raised on the spot, and 
with scarcely an eflbrt, to ne.<irly ten thousand Rupees as Donations, 
iwvlusirv. of monthly contributions cither actually rcceivofl or aw’aiting 
the call for tlicin. Both those subscription-tables will doubtless 
rcc(*ive further accessions, when they are known throughout tlie Upper 
Provinces and other places at a distance. 


2. Madras and Bo.miiav. — At those Presidencies all the or- 
dained Ministers of the Church of S<*otland, employed as 3Iission- 
aries, have recognized the same sad but imperative obligation to quit 
the Establishment, as have their Brethren in Calcutta ; the entire 
body of Scottish Missionaries in India, without a single exception, 
fhus nobly justifying the confident assurance which was openly 
expressed in the Free Assembly at homo, •as to the course, which con- 
science and duty would lead them one and all to pursue at this solemn 
crisis. Ill Bombay a subscription for the building and endowing of a 
('hnrch, has most prospi»rously coiniuenced ; and inlclligence of the 
same nature may be looked for from Madras presently. 
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We ciuinot close these brief and imperfect notices of what has 
passed in India, in connection with those momentous events at home, 
witliout a fervent acknowledgment of the goodness of Clod, in 
granting such unanimity and tidelity to all those ll^ssionaries of His 
Truth in this land, who were called upon to select a side in this great 
controversy ; and in bestowing so largely of the like spirit on otliers : 
— so that it is not individuals, but flocks, that arc now seen witness- 
ing even here, for those principles which have endured such a conflict 
in the land of our fathers. Nor can we omit remarking also with 
gratitude to God, the spirit of Christian love and sympathy in 
w^ich the religious Press of India has generally commented on tliese 
things. We nope, nay, we arc perfectly assured, that these and tlie 
other greSt events in Providence which we see now evolving in the 
earth, are all tending to create a nearer and closer lirotherhood of 
heart among Evangelical Ciiristians of whatever denominatioii. 'Hie 
present occasion itself bears ample testimony to the correctness 
of this opinion. That glorious Meeting “ For Christian Union,” 
which took place at Exeter Hall on the 3rd of June last, and the Bi- 
centinary Commemoration of the Westminster Confession, of which 
we shall probably hear in a few weeks more — speak loudly to*the same 
effect. The age is full of evidence to the fact that Sectarian 
distinctions among evangelical Christians, must now be merged, 
ay altogether secondary things, in the common necessity of prepar- 
ation for a unitetj war — in defence of those principles of Religious 
Truth which all alike acknowledge to be vital and fundamental — 
a war likely to prove more anluous than has yet been fought be- 
tween those ancient Powers w'hich divide the allegiance of our apos- 
tate race. Happy all they, who, with such a conflict in view — already 
indeed begun — remain loyal to the Captain of their Salvation ! They 
may rally to the field, like diflerent regiments in a well-ordered army, 
displaying distinctive appointments and p(x;uliar bhi/ons — and cheer- 
ing themselves for the fight by many personal associations which tliose 
various symbols endear to their remembrance. But all form one 
mighty host, — animated by one Spirit, of faith and hope and love — • 
assembled for one great conflict — and led on by one Invincible Leader 
— “The Lord their Goo is with them, and the shout of A Ki.no is 
among them I” 
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L— A GLANCE AT THE PAST. 


Froin the period of the ‘‘ Revolution’’ Settlement of the National 
Cliurch of Scotland, down to tlie year 1834, the party known by the 
naino of “ Moderate,” has always been in possession «)f great influence, 
and, during the last eighty years or more, of almost undisputed 
ascendancy in tiic Supreme Ecclesiastical Courts — exercising its power 
from time to time witli more or less rigor, accflrding as political 
circumstances, or those cluHiks in favor of religious freedom, which 
Presbyterianism as a system happily provides, perniittetL The period 
in which “ Moderateisni ” prevailed with most absolute sw’ay, was 
tluring the life of the distinguished historian Robertson. In 1763, 
from being principal prompter and assistant in the management, Dr. 
Robertson became the>^ole manager, almost the dictator of the Scot- 
tish Church.” His eminent literary talents, and the tact of his 
ecclesiastical policy, which combiiied something of the school of 
Loyola with that of Macchiuvel,* for nearly twenty years, had the 
(‘fleet of too generally obscuring from view the real state of degrada- 
tion into which the once vigorous and evangelical Church of Scotland 
had now fallen : — little else than a mere assemblage of clerical pen- 
sioners on tlie state, the Church was (as a Church) all but spiritually 
dt‘ad, — was, as a IJody, teconie deplorably incflicient for the (iischarge 
of its great and solemn duties. We say as a Body — and as a 
C/mrrh: for wo know perfectly well, and should never be guilty of 
forgetting, that even at this darkest period in the whole history of the 
Xcottish (Church since its Reformation, God had not left himself 
without witnesses ; individual pastors here and there, broke the bread 


• If ilusi rcHer lion appear too luirsh, let iho I omler for liimsclf, by consulting 

** 'I'lin Life hiuI I tined uf i^rmci .<(11 Uobf»rif<on**«aii ii>lioirablo eoctcsia.siiral memoir 
fust oppi'uu'd an a sorios ot* nrlicios tii the pa^rs ot^ the Hdiulnirgh Vhrittian /n- 
stvHcti^r id |s* 4 U, and bas mikc, uc believe, iti vuidtr^ncuce uf (be attraiion it attracted, 

bfcii publi^licil ki’piiialfl} , 
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of life to a few faithful Hucks. But all contemporary records confirm 
the assertion, that our national Church, as such, was at this period in 
a state of all but spiritual death and this need not be woudercMl at, 
when the absolute and universally worshipped leader*of its councils for 
a long course of years, was tlie man of whom even the pious and gentle- 
spoken Wilberforce went out of his way to writ(‘ as follows : — 

“ It has also been a inelanc^ioly prognostic of the state to which we are pro- 
gressive, that mau}' of the most eminent literati of modern tiiiics liave been 
professed unbelievers ; and that others of them have discovered such Inkewurm- 
ness in the cause of Christ, as to treat with especial good w ill, and attention, and 
respect, those men, who, by their avowed publications, were t^penly assailing, or 
insidiously undermining, the very foundations of the Christiaifs hope.; considering 
themselves as more closely united to them by literature, than severed from them 
by the widest religious differences. It is with pain that the author finds himself 
compelled to place so great a writer as Dr. Robertson in this class. Hut to say 
nothing of his phlegmatic account of the Reformati«>n (a subject which w e should 
have thought likely to excite, in any one who united the character of a (.'hristian 
divine with that of a historian, some warmth of pious gratitinle fur the good 
providence of God); to pass over, also, the ambiguity in whitli he leaves his 
readers as to his opinion of the authenticity of the Mosaic chronology, in his 
Disquisitions on the Trade of India ; his I^etters to Mr. Gibbon, lately piihlishcd, 
cannot but excite emotions of regret and shame in every sincere Christian/’ — 
Practical View of Christianitt^, p, 304. Fifth Editivn, 

As for the privileges of the Christian jiuople of the land, uridiM* this 
withering reign of Moderateisiu — sutli(*e it to say, that tin* violent 
settlements of ijinisters against the wishes of tlu* people, l>y Military 
force, and by the strong ann of Civil Power, were so coininoii through- 
out the country, that the Riding Commissions’’ of the Asseiiihly, as 
they were called, which were instituted to give a religious sanction ( I) 
to those atrocities, almost ceased to shock when told of, I)es(*rti*d parislj 
churches were every where seen. The people, robbed of their first 
privilege as Members of a Christian Church — a voice in tiu* nuniina- 
tion of their own spiritual guides — went over in iiinnbers as they had 
opportunity, to Presbyterian Dissenting Congregations ; and wliere 
this opportunity did not offer — there was renicdy for their wrong — 
they must take the stones ottered them for bread — tluTii was no man 
to care for their souls ! Tlmse generations have now passed away ; 
at whose hands their Idood will be required, is an awful question whieli 
we have no right to atteinjit to answer ! f 

But towards the close of last century, wlien God, who is rich in 
mercy, had been pleased to revisit tlie faithless ehiirehes of our native 
Land, by raising up and wondrously blessing the lal>ors of a sueces- 


♦ “That f'hurrh,** ^ays a di^iinguishcd living writer, Tegnr«iin’: this prii(Ml — “ must 
liave been Nunk iuclci'd, whirl) in more than one inatnuco. proitM-tfd ii.<i ministrrM iu 
their alaltu ai clersrytneii, tinol the ( ivil Umirtv interr«>rr(l uihI rninh'iniipd thrm ah 
frtons ! 'I here flnub»leiH haie been many tUiurcheM thul liave sunk h»wrr in pnsairr 
crime; but no Church finer the nefortnatioii Inn! i\er ’'link lower in I'r/iyi'oMjjfrr/nif/. 
Never wan there a t hiiich in which the Halicni prinrij l**, AvI'i-tlirr a living rvangfli^ni, 
"or an energetic iuperntition, had her</nie more utter! v eircfe.** Su'h was the irohleti 
age of Morlerateinfn ; uimI pie Moderaieu of IH43, do yet speqk of the day* of Kobertson, 
and lilair. and Home, an the brightest in our Chiir^ h hiitnry ! 'I’hey he witnessen 
Hgninst tbeniHelvcH that they arc the true descenflnnia of l!<one whone purl} name they 
bear, and who»e priiici, Ics they approve, and iiio^t >i^oruUfly prattitv. 
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sion of j)iou.s ministers in many pL*icos — the evangelical party in the 
ChureJi of Scotland, naturally began to jiuToascin power and numbers, 
and Moderatc.'isin began in the same prop()rlioii to wane. For years 
now, the fonrier^coiitinued to constitute a large and an advancing mi- 
iKjrity — so tliat in course of time,,by their zeal and energy, backed by 
th(^ strong religious feelings of a now numerous population awakening 
more and more to a sense of vast duties and responsibilities long neg- 
lected, this section of the Established Church was actually able occa- 
sionally to quench opposition, and even to compel many of the mode- 
rates party to co-operate with them, for very shame, in many of their 
evang(jli/iiig projects. Thus th^j rising tide of true religious principle 
and feeling throughout the land, had already — before the Evangelical 
parfg attained a mnneric(d majority in the assembly — wdermined 
much of that opposition, which had formerly been raised with such 
veheni(‘nce by the Moderates, against many projected works of faith 
and labors of love, such as are now-a-days admitted on all hands to be 
the indisj)cnsable proofs of the sincerity of a religious profession whe^ 
thcr in ("liiircli, or in individuals. ISo u lira -moderate of “ the old 
scliooT’ of Principal Robertson, would have DABEoiii 1835, to denounce 
Mb siannnj e}t ter prizes as was done openly in the Assembly of 1795 ! 

spirit of Moderateism in sliort was tamed, against its nature, by 
the adva!icing piety of the nation. 

At length in 1831, the Evangelical party obtained a working m-ajio- 
rity in the General Assembly, and retained it until 1843, when Hie 
two parlies — so long divided in mind and in princfple — separated for 
ever into two Cumiiiunions, 

Iji‘t us now then take a very cursory view of what the Established 
Church of Scotland did, in discharge of her duties as a Church of 
Christ, during those eight or nine years in which she was governed by 
that evangelical party which has now been forced to quit hpr pale. 

The tree is known by its fruits.” A few authentic facts are often 
worth a liimdred argununits. Men do not gather grapes from 
tliorns, nor figs from thistles.'^ 

The following statements are condensed from a Statistical View 
publislied about the hogiuning of 1842 in Glasgow, by the Revd. J. G. 
Lorimer, late of St. David’s Parish in that city, — an able and excellent 
divine whose learning and talents have done much service to tlm 
Cliurcli, and wlwjse statements, on this occasion, it is right to mention, 
are founded in every material point, on otheial records. 

1 . It will he admitted that one of the very first duties of a Christian 
Church, is her Extension ; i. e. the duty of encroaching more and 
more, as she has opportunity, on the surrounding regions of vice and 
ignorance — the duty of being instant in season and out of sejison in 
extending tlie application of all the appointed means and ordinances uf 
grace to the relief of tl>e spiritual wants of every Ituraortal soul witliiu 
her appointed sphere of aetioii. What else, it may olomst be asked, 
does a Church exist for at all, if not for this ? 0 

It is notorious tluit tliough the extension of the Church, in other 
words, the propagation of Christianity at hoau*, be as binding as the 
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law of self-preservation — ^j-et the moderate party not only did nothin*^ 
to promote, but actually discouraged Churtdi extension. Witness the 
vexatious obstacles to the erection of Chapels of Ease for half a 
century — the union, instead of the disjunction of targe parishes, in 
the face of the rapid progress of tha population ; (no less than sixteen 
parish churches were suppressed in the Synod and county of Ab(T- 
deen) ; and as the general result, the wide-spread iiiornl and religious 
destitution of immense districts of the Higlilands and Islands and 
Lowlands, after seventy years of the ascendancy of Moderateism. 
The Church extension in whicli they were most successful was the 
extension of Dissent from the Establishment. ' The existence of from 
400 to 500 congregations in Scotland^ dissenting from the Churchy not 
in doctrine or discipline or goi'ernment^ as in England^ hut while in 
all these respects at one 'with the Churchy — is a plain indication of 
VIOLENT separation. The general encrease of the population will by 
no means fully account for the decrease of Presbyterian Dissent. The 
large proportion of Dissenters in quiet parishes, where tliere is no 
want of church accommodation, proclaims that it must have been 
owing to a negligent and unpopular, if not a violent policy in the 
Church. The “ New Statistical Account of Scotlaiid*^ cuiituina me- 
lancholy evidence of this ; see not a few of the rural parishes of Peehles, 
Selkirk, Roxburg, Wigton, in which it is not iincpnnnon to find a 
f^rtb, a third, and in some cases well nigh a half of the families 
ranged on the side of Dissent Thus the population of Selkirkshire 
is divided into 68h Church Establishment families, and 4 Jo Dissent- 
ing Preshyterlan, The only exception to tJiis sad history of 3Ioilera- 
teism was the erection, in 1818, of 42 Parliamentary churches, -t-but 
this was the doing not of the Moderate party as a partyp but of the 
State, and much more even of this, it is believed, miglit have been 
accomplished, had it not been for their jealousy of popular influence. 

What a contrast the spirit and conduct of the Church under Evan- 
gelical rule ! True to the spirit and practice of their fathers — no 
sooner did they rise into the ascendancy in 1834, than tliey set on foot 
the Church extension scheme — and suveeededy in seven hruf yearsy m 
collecting £305,747, for the erection of upwards of 200 churches^ 
thus bringing the gospel of siilvation to the doors of 160,000 p(M)ple 
formerly neglected, besides creating kirk-sessions, Sabbath and Week- 
day schools, and other instruments of permanent good. Had the Mo- 
derate party loved Church extension, what hindered them to have 
done the same during their protracted reign ? 

2. Next to the preservation and extension of a Christian church, 
nothing is more important than the purity of its Discipline in regard 
to all its members — particularly its office-bearers. But what was the 
state of matters in this respect under the reign of Moderateism ? 
Was not the difficulty of getting rid of an immoral minister or school- 
master almost proverbial ? This sad truth will be sufficiently appa- 
*rent on a mere refe^nce to the Records of the (3mrch. During the 
last ti^enty years of the reign of Moderateism (a favourable period, 
when under the influence of public opinion some improvement might 
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have been expeeteJ), there was no vast- of the deposition of a single 
minister for immoralitg, thouj^h there were too many cases calling 
loudly for such discipline, (as a quotation above sufficiently proves), ' 
and some of which have been disposed of by their successors. Look 
on the other hand at the vigorous manner in which the Evangelical 
Church took up the cases of Campbell, Wright, Brewster and otliers. 
Would Puseyism have been tolerated in the Cliurch of Scotland under 
evangelical sway for ten years ? Not for a single day ! But Mode- 
rateism, as we see shall presently, tolerated — nay (dreadful to relate) 
honored — even infidelity. 

In die General Assembly of 1841, a minister who had been allowed 
to diffuse heresy for many years, under the lax rule of Moderateism, 
was deposed by the Church, and aiiother fled for shelter* from the 
censures of the Church to the Court of SesMon, and that in so serious 
a case as theft 1 

3. The literary and religious Edccatiox of the young, through 
Sabbath and Week-day schools, is one of the leading concerns of the 
Church of Christ. Even here Moderateism in the Church has -little 
of wliich to boast. It appears, from the evidence laid, before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the ^abbath, that, so lately as 1799, 
there was only one parochial school in the ttcelve parishes of ShetUuid, 
and on/// t/tree in the eighteen parishes of Orkneg ! The Moderates, 
as a party, made no efforts, by societies or otherwise, to supply tiSs 
deficiency, and far less the educational wants of the^ountry generally. 
Sabbath schools, too, met with little Encouragement at their hands. 
A leading Moderate minister signalised himself by his opposition to 
them. The late Principal Baird indeed, who was a member of the 
Moderate party, was indefatigable in his educational labours, and 
deserves all possible commendation ; but even in his days there were only 
l.>2 parochial collections — in 1842 there were G41. The Highlands 
and Islands, where Moderateism is most prevalent, are also the quarters 
wlierc the educational wants of the country are most entensive and 
crying ; and tlio Parliamentary returns of grants to Scotland Tor 
educational purposes of late years, are confirmatory of the same views. 
The Lords of the Treasury issue grants proportionally to the sum 
previously raised by the friends of education who apply for public aid. 
The printed return stretches over five years to 1838 inclusive, and it 
appears that only Jive Moderate ministers applied and received grants to 
the amount of £1,880. In addition to the actual grants, there are cases 
where the Lords of the Treasury make promises of assistance when 
particular conditions are complied with. There are but three such 
promises to the Moderate party, amounting in all to £154. How 
dift’erentthe state of matters with the Evangelical party ! They made 
sixty applications for aid, of which nujnber thirty-eight have ob- 
tained actual grants to the large amount of .£14,594. 5^. The 
remainder (twenty-two) received promises to the extent of .£(1,465. 
The Evangelical party may thus be said to have absorbed £21,059 
of the £28,241 which at the time of the return had bctn> grantctl 
or promised by the Government, — the rest of the sum not already 
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accouiitod for, being granted or promised .to different individuals 
associated into societies. There are also grants' to three Episcopal 
ministers, and one to a Dissenting minister. How do these facts 
speak to the zeal and liberality of this party in the cause of education ! 
It 7/wst nevet' be forgotten that before they coidd have obtahad the 
£21,000 they must hare raised as imwh^ generally mueh wore^ from 
their own resources. Their occupying the towns to so large an extent 
will not explain the facts. Many of the grants are to country parishes. 
But take an instance even in towns. A few years before the j)arlia- 
inentary grants were made, four parishes in. Glasgow expended t)7,b()0 
in school building ; and nine parishes, all under Evangelical ♦Minis- 
ters, while receiving £3,()05 of the grant, expended £11,200 from their 
own resources,*— making together nearly £19,000 of ])rivatc contribu- 
tions. 

4. Another test of the character of a Christian church is its Mis- 
siONAHV Spirit. No duty is more binding or more gencTally acknow- 
ledged at the present day, than that of communicating to Jew and Gen- 
tile the knowledge of the Gospel. Indeed the motive here is less apt 
to be inHuenced by secular considerations — hence the test is the more 
satisfactory. But ivS ft not notorious that the Moderates as a party 
have been most inditferent to Christian missions ? Before tlu* cauM* 
was taken up by the Church, they stood aloof, w’hile their evangelical 
bj^ithren w^ere associated in Missionary Societies. The latter could 
not do otherwise when tliere w<ux‘ no inissionar\" schemes in the Esta- 
blishment. When the obligatimis of missionary labour wer<‘ brought 
before the General Assembly in 179(5, tlie object was expressly discoun- 
tenanced ; and a minister who made the leading speech on tlie Mode- 
rate side — fi speech full of ignorance and false priiieiplo — instead of 
being censured, was a few years afterwards raised to tlie honour of till- 
ing the Moderator’s chair, plainly showing how general was the anti- 
missionary spirit of- the then rulers of the Church.* Tiiough an im- 
provement lias happily taken place since the evangelical party bc<*aine 
pr^ominant, liow defective are still the doings of Muderateism ? 'fak- 
ing the vote on tjie Duke of Argyle’s bill in the General Assembly of is 11 
as a pretty fair lest of the numbers tlien^ adhering to the views of both 
parties in the Church, how do the parties so estimated .stand in regard 
to collections for the Five Schemes <if the Chun h ? It appears from 
the oflicial statements of parochial collections in IK U), the last then 
publislicd, that out of sixty-three ministers, tiie whole number voting 
against the bill, not less than twenty-one, om>thiui) of tiii: Moih:ii- 

ATK VOTKKS DID NOT MAKK A SINOLi: C’OXTKIiSn ION Foil AXV 
OF TiiK SriiKMKS, wliilc of the evangelical party, out f»f one hun- 
dred and elevt*n ministers, the whole iiuinber voting, only sixtecui 

• 'Ihin iinti niiMioritry .Moctpr/ittr MininUrr of lie EveiU^^iinjj i.fitiP gr.im 

of — ( lei hi« irime in the full! co f-xprc<» 4 Ml hiimirlf in 

«%\rul wonU oo ilii« “ fhf Ciunprl it • prim ipir tintrU ri n.lcr 

<tray mof** imtnorul »n<l bnrlittrfUM iImjii iln-y rifttuntlly nr* me Muili^rute »•!* 

Uir ( lairrl) of .*Sroilaita rultH«Mt till- iftc'tiiiii, aii'i fl4 \a(f-'t tl:i* tiUfrcr of ii s rtf .i- 

«4*r'ln 0:/- pr* .<ia»jnr V .of i\n: ^-laircli ! 
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failod in making collections ; in other words, only one-seeenth of the 
majority failed. The whole amount for all Uie Schemes obtained by 
the rolleetions of the minority (dedticling the case of one gentleman 
who spoke //^r the bill, tliougli he usually supported the minority) was 
only t*2})3 — not the supjJort of a single missionary to the lica- 
then ! — while the whole sum obtained by the Evangelical majority, 
including the Moderator, in the same way, was about £2, GOO ; in 
other words, the one party did nearly mnk timks as much us the other. 
Had the majority raised money for Christian objects in the same j)ro- 
})ortion wuth tlie minority, they should have coiitril)ute(l less than €G00. 
Instead of this, they raised £2,(500. “ What do these facts” says Mr. 

Lorimer, show if not that the evangelieal party hold t!u‘ towns and tlie 
leading j)laces of influence ; that the religious jMirtion of the«tc)wns are 
witli th(*m ill thedr present struggle, however inueli tlic irreligious may 
be opposed and misrepresent them ; that they possess much Jnore of a 
missionary spirit ; that the prospects of the missionary undertakings of 
tlie Cliurch, — so interesting in themselves and so manilestly blessed of 
(lod, would lie melancholy indeed if entrusted to the hands of Mo- 
derateisin ? These results are not accidental. * Similar investigations, 
for several ycNirs past, in a similar way, bring out pretty nearly the 
Slime <*onelusions.” The amazing progress too, of Ihe Schemes, in 
iniin!)er afid pecuniary resountes — since the evangelical ascendancy, 
might also he appealed to. In the last Moderate year, i. e. 
there wi?re but two schemes, revenue £4,8d8 — in 1842 five, and the 
sum t’22,()()0. In 1843, the amount (Mdlecled is £2t3,0()0. 

o. 'J'he last point of coin[)arisbn betwe^en the two parties to which the 
attention of the reader is soliciUnl. is the point of union among 
{’iiuisTiAN < iiuuciiKS. Nothing lias been a greater stumblinghlock 
to the world than separation among the professed disciples of Christ 
holding the same truths. Xor is any duty more irnjierative than to 
lunil such ilivisions. Now what has been the spirit of the Sloderate 
jiarty as compared with that of their brethren ? Besides creating by 
tin ir uiipopnlar and violent policy,* a mass of dissent, they in 1799 
passed an act, naidering it unlawful for any minister of the Church 
to admit to his pulpit the miui|jter of any other church, however unex- 
ceptiouahle ; and one of the first thing's the Residuary Assembly of 
1843, has done, is to restore this odious act! I'nder their rule, 
the separation of Christian churches became complete. But no 
sooner did the government of the Church pass int^ Evangelical 
hands, • than there were delightful unions established between the 
tMmrch of Scotland, aii4 one of the sections of the Secession 
(’Imrcli in Scotland, the Presbyterian Church iii England, the 
1^‘esbytcrian Church of Ireland, and a section of orthodox Presbyterians 
in Cailonies. A friendly correspondency also was placed in course 
of bei ig opened up between the Church of Scotland and the Protest- 
ant Churches of the Continemt. The Free Church has had this hope 
fully realized now — and expanding views of the same delightful nature 
opcai on her, on every hand. No less than thirty Pn'sbvtcrian con- 
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grogations in consequence of tlic principles for wlilcli she is now con- 
tending, have, after the separation of several ages, joined Iier pale. 

Our readers will have some little idea from this picture, brief and 
meagre as tlie outline is, of the Christian dcjingsof the Cliurch of Scot- 
land under her few years of evangelical sway from 1834 to 1842 ; 
although these years too were years of a most anxious and desperate 
struggle for her very existence as an establishment — a struggle, one 
would have thought, enough to have engrossed all her time and ener- 
gies. In May 1842, the last General Assembly in >vhich the. influence 
of that party* was to prevail — met; and the following is a succinct 
analysis, a tabular Index of the actual proceedings of that uever-to-l)c- 
forgqtten Assembly, as published in the Presbj/tcrian /iff for the 
July folltfwing, with a few introductory sentences which appear 
worthy of quotation also : — 

** No General Assembly of the Cliurch of Scotland has ever met in circum- 
stances <if profounder solemnity, or with prospects more overclouded. Ihuunies 
determined and ferocious ; tre^iclierous and heartle^^s defection in the ranks of 
the professed upholders of the truth ; civil power glorying in its sucrilegiotis 
usurpation of spiritual aiAhority, and eagerly rushing on to fresh invasio;is of 
ecclesiastical order; the Execulive of the State in league with her enemies, aiul 
proclaiming its resolution to enforce what it calls existing law against her to the 
uttermost! No outlook could well l>e gloomier — no circuin^tuuc»*s more soh'inn. 

Yet never, perhaps, was any Assembly ushered in with Du»re of exlert.al 
jg^geantry and brilliance. Whether to dazzle or to ovc-r-awe is a question ; still 
such was the fact. The world seems to have summoned all its pomp to grace 
the train of the repitjsentative of royalty. It was a bright, though vain parade 
of splendour. And had the church no concern in it at all ? N«»ne in one sense, 
and yet something in another. None, in .so* far as the mere glitter was con- 
cerned. yet much, in so far as it was a summoning of the nation’s attentiiui to 
the deflorations that were to follow. It seemed as if the world were acting as 
the church’s herald, to call men’s eyes and ears to the nohlc po>ition which wa.s 
about to be occupied, and the glorious testimony w hich was to be lifted up. by 
a church, which of all the standard-hearers of the Keformalion. had ever borne 
the fullest, cleairest testimony to Christ’s gospel aud I’hrist's government, and 
whose ancient banner, tong soiled and hidden, was now again to he nplifteti un<l 
unfolded, for the gaze, the admiration, the instruction, not of Scotland nor of 
Europe, but of the world ! Let us briefly turn up THE TKSJFI.MONY \%hich this 
General A8«emhly has borne, that both friends and enemies may consider it - 
that the c!i trehes of Christ throughout the eaf^h may ponder it. When, in any 
age or country, has a Testimony soi».dd, so ample, so rich, so manifold, Inca 
lifted up by a church of (dirist, as. during these ten short days, has bvcn done 
by the Chur a of Scotland, in circumstances of no ordinary difllculty and peril ? 
It is not^easy to give a correct classiHcatioii of the various points to which she 
has borne witness ; we merely throw hastily together the following heads, as a 
summary or indtx of the proceedin.:8 which follow. It Inay either be regarded as 
a brief table of contents, or as an analysis of the diflVrenl principles ►et 
forth in the acts, proceedings, and declaratioos of the General Assembly of 184*i. 

I. Christ the Head of bis body the Church -None may interfere between 
the head and the ineiiibers. — C’iirisl the only King and Lawgiver of his Church. 
- — No appeal *n matters spiritui^ or ecclesiastical to any civil tribunal upon 
earth. — Ail encroachment upon this jurisdiction to be prnlested again#»l and 
resisted to the uttermost. — No po^i»ibility of cotiipnmiiHo or conccHsion on this 
point, (See Claim of Righls. i*rot»*.st 5 sgjiust the Civil Interdicts, KefiisaU to 
go into C’ourt upon Spirtcuril Matters, LfliTvrent Hccisiotia prououuced iu the 
fuceofCi^il interdict;!.) 
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II. Laws of C!irist*s Church. — These distinct from and beyond the control of 
civil Jaws- — No human judge may abrogate, alter, or interfere with thefa. — Not 
founded upon expediency, but on the word of God. — By these laws all courts 
ecclesiastical entirely regulated. — Erastianism condemned. (See Cases of Dis- 
cipline — Cambusnethan — Stranraer.) 

III. Rights of Christ’s people. — Right of a free voice in the choice of their 
pastors. (Anti-patronage Act.) — Right of free consent in the knitting of th'e pas- 
toral bond, (Act regarding Calls). — Right of 'dissent from the intrusion of 
unacceptable pastors, (Non-intrusion.) — Right of deliverance from pastors that 
have been already thrust upon them, (Culsalmond, Glasa)— These rights not to 
be interfered with or usurped by patron, civil courts, or presbytery. (See An- 
ti-patronage, Strathbogie, and condemnation of the Liberum Arbitri^m.} 

IV. The Ministry. — (1.) Preparation for. — The of students, as well as 

their underAandings, to be watched over by the Churchy so that their piety as 
well as their learning may be provided for. (See the first Saturday’s proceedings.). 
— ( 2 .) Probation for. Care to be had, not merely in the matter of license, but 
after license, to see that during the time when they are called to e^rcise and 
prove their gifts for the ministry, they be provided with special fields of labour, 
both for their own profit and for the cultivation of the waste places of the land. 
(See Scheme for Employment of Probationers.) 3. Entrance on. — Their motives 
must be holy, not carnal and worldly ; taking the oversight of the fiock* not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; not from love to the hire, but from love to 
souls. (See cases of Fala, Ladykirk, Kettle.) 4. Appointment to the case of a 
particular flock. — This, the office of the Head of the Church, — “ I will give them 
pastors after mine own heart;** the mind of the Head to be ascertained, through 
the free voice of the members, not through the Patron or Presbyteries; this voice 
Hot a mere negative one, saying who is unsuitable, but a direct and positive one, 
saying who is suitable. (See cases referred to in* No. III.) 5. Ordination,— 
That it is wholly spiritual, depending neither for its bestowal nor removal upon 
any courts but those appointed by Christ fur this end. — The sin and sacrilege 
the civil magistrates attempting to interfere with any court of Christ in con- 
ferring or depriving of spiritual gifts. — Ordination must be true and scriptural, 
in order to be valid, (See cases of Culsamond and Glass.) 6. Ministerial walk 
and conversation. — That it be blameless, circumspect, &c. (See cases of Cam- 
busnethan, Stranraer.) 

V. Courts of Christ’s church. — That they are spiritual, independent of civil 
tribunals, subordinate to Christ alone, constituted in bis name, guided by his laws, 
(Passim,) That they are courts not simply for government and discipline, but 
also for strengthening the hands of the brethren in the work of the Lord — for 
recounting the doings of God, and the progress of the gospel, both at home and 
abroad — for mutual conference, praise, prayer, and reading the word ; and for 
united intercession in behalf of all men, and supplication for the outpouring of 
the Spirit and the coming of the kingdom. (See reports of different committees 
daily opening of the court with reading, praise, and prayer ) 

VI. The Eldership, — A spiritual office * of Christ’s appointment. — Election 
thereto by the free^oicc of Christ’s peoplei^ — Trial of gifts for this office by the 
session. (See Ac^nent Elders.) 

VII. Missions. 1. The church’s care for her children at home. (Education 
— Church Extension — Employment of Probationers.) 2. Her care for her 
children that have gone from her to other lands. (Colonial Schpme.) 3. Her 
care for the Heathen. (India Mission.) 4. Her care for the Jews. (Jewish 
Scheme.) Her complete evangelistic character, beginning at her own children 
in Scotland, and then compassing the whole world in her zeal for i^hrist and 
love of souls. — Her testimouy to the duty of contributing of our substance to 
the cause of Christ. — (Collections.) 

VIII. Her care for the poor. — Inquiring intc^tbeir condition, and providing 

both for their temporal and spiritual wants. ^ . . 

IX. Her zeal for the sanctity of the Sabbath, and her efforts for maintaining 

its sanctification. , ^ 

X. Her desire for more frequent communion, seeking to remember Christs 
death more frequently till he come. 


G 
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XI. ^er catholic spirit. — That the church is one body, one family, one tern* 
pie, thrtugh called by many names, scattered over many regions of the earth, all 
being one in Christ, the Head. — (See Cancelling of the Sohismuticiil Act of 1799 
— ileception of Deputations from England, Ireland. America, Prussia, Switzer- 
land. — Correspondence to be opened with alt these churches, and several others 
who hold the head. — The Memorial for Prayer.) 

XII. Her acknowledgment of God’s providences and chasti.semcnts, calling 
on her members, and upon the nation large, to humble themselves under the 
afflicting hand of God/" 

These things need no comment. If they be fruits of no higlier or 
holier principle, than party spirit, or fanatical rage, or the love of 
priestly power, or any other baser influence such as has been so abun- 
dantly attributed to the evangelical party in the Church of Scotland 
during her late contendiiigs — then all we say is this — a tree is fwt any 
longer k^own by its fruits — grapes do grow on thorns, and figs do 
grow on thistles. 

It may be innocently suggested that the Free Church is not to be 
absolutely identified with the evangelical party in the late establislinieiit, 
although the men of that party do confessedly form the Free Church ; 
and that therefore tliis body will not show now the vigor, which the 
jiarty did of old in the establisliment. Indeed ! Let the doings of 
the tivo Assemblies then, wliich met in Edinburgh in May last, 
after the separation^ this: we dt'sire no better illustration of 

the admission which eveii the London Times” ma*le, on occasion of 
the disruption, ‘‘that the very life and soul had gone out of the 
Establishment.” Another London paper has drawn the contrast here 
suggested, in a feW sentences : — 

We have on various occasions attempted to convoy, by contrast, some idea 
of the respective characters of Evangelism and Moderateism in Scotland. That 
is now done to our hand with an effect which we should have do.*%paircd of 
achieving. Let any man hut read the proceedings in the two Assemblies, and ho 
will he at no loss, however unacquainted he nny have previously been witli 
ecctesmstical matters in Scotland, to form an opinion as to the coiuparativi* worth 
of the two systems. In the Civil Courts, or Erastian. AsseiuVdy, all is lifelessness 
and formality ; there is an utter absence of heart in every tViing that is said or 
done. The men who are the niembers of that body are a soulless set uf beings. 
They speak and act as if they were moved by springs. 

How striking the contrast presented by the proceedings of the Assembly f)f the 
Free Cliurcb. In that Assembly all is heart, and soul, and spirit. Religion is 
there seen to be a reality — a living, sustainimj. invigorating principle. Every 
word tbat is uttered comes from the heart, and goes to the hei^ The men are 
evidently sincere — they are in earnest. Nothing is done necatise it musi he 
done ; it is done because it ought to he done. It is not a sense of Conrt-of*Ses- 
tion necessity that prompts the doing of it; their conduct is the result of a 
conviction equally of duty and of privilege. To the? .Moderates ever} thing 
ministerial is a task ; to the Evangelical clergy everything connected with their 
sacred office is a pleasure.^ Hence the spirit and vitality which are visible in all 
the proceedlhgs of the tatter. Hence also the singularly strong sympathy which 
the public have evinced, and continue to evince, in their proceedings, — a s}in- 
patby which crowds to suffocation the building in which they meet, and the 
churches in which they minister V while the place of meeting of the Modenita 
Assembly, and the churches in which its members preach, nre nil hut entirely 
deserted. Hence, above all. the fact that in the short space of ten weeks the 
eitraordinary sum of jC 240 000 has been crdledted for the out going, or rather 
s^u%gone, clergy. Supposing that the Moderates were, in the chapter of acci- 
dents, compelli^ to throw themselves on the free-will contrlbuiirjns of the people 
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for funds to build new churches, and to provide for their support,— will any of 
themselvcs'tell us how much they think they would be able to raise ! Would 
they, in all Scotland, obtain £5000? No, nor a fifth of the sum, — if, as in the 
case of the Non- Intrusionists,— they appealed only to the religiout principle. 
The people have no sympathy with them ; the people “ scunner” at the thought 
of Moderateism. They regard it as a cold, heartless, negation, wholly unworthy 
tlie name of religion, — as hardly, indeed, deserving to be considered a tolerable 
• system of morality.” 

And yet there are some persons still, so insensible of the depth and 
the potency of those principles which have produced suph results as 
we have now exhibited — principles which when put to the proof, have 
actually been found «)f force to overthrow the most solidly-based insti- 
tution of the IJritisli Eni|)ire — (for if royal Oaths as the preliminary 
title to Sovereignty — if irrevocable Treatie.s of Union betw^n inde- 
pendent kingdoms — if legislative Enactments solemnly declared to 
be for ever unalterable — carmot give stability to a Civil Fabric, what 
on earth can ?) — there are men, we say, who still pretend to regard 
those events, and theh’ causes, as matters, after all, of a mere transi- 
tory and superdcial character — some short-lived excitement of, religi- 
ous bigotry or democratic rage, — a temporary or local party contro- 
versy — a mere popular emeute — something, be it what it may, of 
which it may at least be said, it is ttoto all over. All over, indeed ! 
To us it seems but the beginning — well begun. 

Why, we do most earnestly desire and hope that in the pettj^, 
narrow and ignorSnt view, which little men fallen on a great crisis, at® 
sometimes pleased to take of this subject, as on# of any interest 
whatever — “ all ” with truth, be said to be “ now over.” The 

National Church of Scotland has fought her defensive battle with the 
State, and has won it — for she has succeeded in preserving inviolable 
all her spiritual rights and honors. Her contest was for something 
considerably dearer to her than her temporalities ; and the loss of 
the.se, though no light matter, in itself, or in its consequences— does 
not diminish her victory, it only enhances it, her enemies themselves 
being judges. Yes ! all this dusty suftbeating turmoil of earth and 
earth’s politics, is over. How pleasant is tlie fact ! The Church of 
our Fathers has witnessed a good confession, and is now, though not 
where she conceives she has a various right to be, at least hej/ond 
the reach of her. most active worldly enemies. She has escaped by 
one free flight, from the snare of the fowler, and may look down 
now from that region of liberty and light into which she has soared, 
with very serene inditi’erence as far as immediately concerns herself, 
upon the ruinous scene of her late warfare, strewn with fragments of 
abortive Parliamentary Hills and Ministerial Missives, — the scattered 
links of her broken chain. From the munition of rocks which is now 
her safe dwelling-place, — while for a short breathing-space she repairs 
her energies for mightier and more conertitrated efforts in the great 
warfare to which every faithful Church of Christ must advaiice-^she 
may regard now with complacency amounting almost to pity, the 
blank ainazenicnt of lier baiHed foes— the clatnorous rush of sordid 
rivalries seizing upon those spoils of earth which she had spurned. 
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for the taint of Treason was on them — and, stranger sight or sound 
than all, the contentious gabble of a posthumous legislation busy in 
vain endeavour to mesmerize into the momentary semblance of a living 
Church of Christ, that exanimate Thing, on which the eyes of Pro- 
testant Christendom are beginning to gaze from every land with 
something of affright, and which lawyers call The Established Church 
of Scotland ! Established on what ? Not on the affections of the 
Christian people — for she has trampled their dearest rights under foot, 
and the heart of Scotland beats high against her ! Not on the force of 
Statutes — for the sole legal ground on which she stands, is an enact- 
ment in acknowledged violation of the Treaty of Union between the 
kingdoms — tremendous precedent for future spoliation when desira- 
ble ! Not on the Standards of the National Church — for these 
proclaim^ and assert an indefeasible government in spiritualities, dis- 
tinct from that of the Civil Magistrate — and this she has absolutely 
surrendered I Not on the admiring sympathies of foreign Churches, — 
for whilst their deputations crowd from all parts of the earth to do 
honor to the Free Church of Scotland, there are none — no, not one, so 
poor, so lost, as do her reverence ! Not on the Word of God — for 
this is the Divine Law, “ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, but unto God the things that are God’s,” — which Law she has 
most deliberately broken ! 


II.~OBITUARY NOTICE OF TUE LATE REV. ROBERT 
M‘CHEYNE OF DUNDEE.* 


\The foJhwirtg beautifid Memoir of a faithful Minister of Christy cut down 
in the flower of life — yet already most eminent by his picty^ talents and 
usefulness in the Church — U from the pen of the Rend. Jus. Hamilton 
of London 

Amongst Christian men a living epiatle,” and amongst Christian ministers, 
an “ able evangelist,” is rare. Mr. M‘Cheyne was both ; and for the bene fit 
of our readers, and to the praise of that grace which made him to differ, 
we would record a few particulars regarding one of whom we fed it no 
presumption to say that he was ‘‘ a disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

God had given him a light and nimble form, which inclined him in boyish 
days for feats of agility, and enabled him in more important years to go 
through much fatigue, till the mainspring of the heart was weakened by 
overworking or disease. * God had also given him a mind of which such a 
frame was the appropriate receptacle — active, expedite, full of enterprise, 
untiring, and ingenious. He had a kind*and quiet eye, which found out tlie 
living and beautiful in nature, rather than the majestic and sublime. Withal, 
he had a pensive spirit, which loved to muse on what be saw, and a lively 
fancy, which scattered beauties of its own on what was already fair, and an 
Miom which expressed all his feelings exactly as he felt them, and gave 
simplicity and grace to the most common things he uttered. Besides, he 
had a delicate sensibility, a singularly tender manner, and an eminently 
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affectionate heart. These are some of the gifts which he received at first 
from God, and which would have made him an intdfcsting character though 
the grace ‘of God had never given more. 

He was born at Edinburgh twenty-nine years ago, and received his educa- 
tion at its High School ^nd its College. When it was that the most 
important of all changes passed upon him, we do not know, hut the change 
itself is described in some stanzas on ** Jehovah-Tsidkenu,” with which 
many of our readers are doubtless acquainted, and whicH strikingly niescribe 
the difference between the emotions originating in a fine taste or tender 
feeling, and those which spring from precious faith.. At the two periods of 
its history his own susceptible mind had experienced citlier class. 

He was only one and twenty when he became a preacher of the gospel, 
and his first field of bjibour was Larbert, near Falkirk, where he was assistant 
minister about a year. That was the halcyon-day of the Scotch Establish- 
ment, before the civil power had laid its arrest on the energies of t^e Church 
and the hopes of the people. In every populous or neglected district, new 
places of worship were springing up with a rapidity which made gray-haired 
fathers weep for joy, thinking the glory of our second temple w'ould surpass 
the glory of the first,* and which promised in another generation* to make 
Scotland a delightsome land again. Among the rest, a new church was 
built to the westward of Dundee, — a district which combines almost every 
thing desirable in a parish, — not a few of the more intelligent and influen- 
tial citizens in the near neighbourhood of its industriou? artizans, whilst the 
flax-spinners of one locality are balanced by the almost rural population of 
another. The church was no sooner opened than it was occupied ; and in 
selecting a minister, Mr. M^Cheyne was the choice of a unanimous congre- 
gation. He entered on his labours in. St. Peter’s, November 27, 1836, anf}^ 
as £ya earnest of coming usefulness, his fiRt sermon vvas blessed to the 
salvation of some souls. When he became more minutely acquainted with 
his people, he found a few that feared the Lord and called upon his name ; 
but the great mass of 4iis congregation were mere church-goers, — some with 
the form of godliness, and some without it, but exhibiting little evidence of 
being new creatures in Christ — whilst he found throughout his. parish such 
an amount of dissipation, and irreverence, and Sabbath- breaking, as plainly 
told that it was long since Willison had ceased from his labours. The state 
of his people pressed the spirit of this man of God, and put him on exer- 
tions which were not too great for the emergency, but which were far beyond 
his strength. He knew that nothing short of a living union to the second 
Adam could save from eternal death ; and he also knew that nothing short 
of a new character would indicate this new relation. He was often in an 
agony till he should see Christ formed in the hearts of his people ; and all 
the fertility of his mind was expended in efforts to present Christ and His 
righteousness in an aspect likely to arrest or allure them. Like Moses, he 
spent much time in crying mightily to God in their behalf ; and when he 
came out to meet them, the pathos of Jeremiah, and the benignity of John, 
were struggling in his bosom, and flitting over his transparent countenance 
by turns ; and though he had much success, he had not all he wishes, for he 
had not all his people. Many melted and were frozen up again ; and many 
sat and listened to this ambassador of Christ spending his vital energies in 
beseeching them, as if he himself were merely an interesting study, — a phe- 
nomenon of earnestness. The vehemence of his desire, and the intensity 
of his exertions, destroyed his strength. It seemed as if the golden bowl 
were about to break ;^nd after two years’ labour, a palpitation of the heart 
constrained him to desist. 

Each step of a good man is ordered by the Lord. This “ step,” — the 
sickness of Mr. M‘Cheync, — led to the visit of our Deputation to Palestine, 
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xind gave a great impulse to that concern for Israel which is now a charac* 
teristic of Scottish Ch4ltianity. And the temporary loss of their pastor 
was the infinite gain of St. Peter's church. When, after twclvfe inonthK* 
separation, Mr. M’Cheyne returnetl, it was like a husbandma^i who has laid 
down lamenting that the heavens are brass, and ^wakes amidst a plenteous 
rain. During his absence a singular outpouring of the Spirit had come 
down on his parish, and the ministry of his substitute was the means of a 
remarkable revival. Mr. M*Cheyne came back to find a great concern for 
salvation pervading his flock, and many, whose carelessness had cost him 
bitter tears, “cleaving to the Lord with full purpose of heart.” Wc remem- 
ber the Thursday evening when he first met his people again, — the solemnity 
of his re-appearance in that pulpit, like one alive from the dead, his touching 
address, so true ; “ and J, brethren, when I came to you, came not witli 
excellency of speech;” and the overwhelming greeting which awaited him 
in the crcyyded street when the service was done, — many who had almost 
hated his ministry before, now pressing near to bless him in the name of the 
Lord. From that time forward, with such discouragements as the impe- 
nitence of the ungodly, the inconsistency of flesh-pleasing professors, and 
the waywardness of real disciples occasionally caused him, his labours were 
wonderfully lightened. The presence of God was never wholly withdrawn, 
and besides some joyful communion-feasts; and several hallowed seasons of 
special prayer, almost every Sabbath brought its blessing. St. Peter s 
enjoyed a perennial awakening, a constant revival ; and the effect was very 
manifest. We do not say that the whale congregation, or the whole parish, 
shared it. Far from it. But an unusual number adorned the doctrine ; 
and it was interesting on a Sabbath a(\ernoon to see, as you passed along 
**lie street, so many of the worldng people keeping holy the Sabbath, — often 
sitting for the full |aenefit of thW fading light with their Bible or other book 
at the windows t)f their houses ; and it was pleasant to think how many of 
these houses contained their pious inmates or praying families. But it was 
in the church itself that you felt all th^peculiarity oftthc place; and after 
being used to its heart-tuned melodies, its deep devotion, and solcmn assem- 
blies, and kao^ving how many souls had there been born to God, we own 
that we never came in sight of St. Peter’s spire, without feeling “ God is 
there and to this hour memory refuses to let go, wrapt round in heavenly 
associations, the well-known chime of its gathering bell, the joyful burst of 
its parting psalm, and, above all, that tender, pensive voice which was to 
many “ as though an angel spake to them.” . 

On Sabbath tlief2th of March he met his people for the last time, lie 
felt w’eak, though his hearers did not tldnk so On the Tuesday following 
some ministerial duty called him out, and feeling very ill on his way home, 
he asked a friend to fulfil an engagement for him, which he had undertaken 
for the subsequent day. He also begged his medical attendant to follow 
him home ; and on reaching hi.s house, he set it in order, arranging his 
affairs, and then lay down on that bed from which he was never to arise. 
It was soon ascertained that, in visiting some people sick of the fever, he 
had caught the infection ; and it was not long I H the violence of the 
malady disturbed a mind unusually serene. At the outset of his trouble he 
seemed depressed, and once begged to be left alone for half an hour ; when 
the attendant returned, he looked, relieved and happy, and said with a 
smile, my soul is escaped ns mbird out of the snnre of the fowler and 
thenceforward, till his mind began to wander, he was in perfect peace. 
During those last painful days of uncoiiHciousnesai he fancied he was 
engaged in his beloved work of preaching, and at other times prayed in n 
most touching manner, and at great length, for his people. Ilia people 
were also praying for him ; and on the evening of Friday sc'nnighty when it 
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became known that his life was in danger, a weeping multitude assembled 
ill St. Peter^s, and with difficulty were dissuaded from continuing all night 
ill supplication for him. Next morning he seemed a little revived, but it 
was only the gleam before the candle goes out. At a quarter past nine he, 
expired ; and all that day nothing was to be heard in the houses around 
but lamentation and great mourning, and, as a friend in that iieighbourhoc/tl 
writes, “ in passing along the high road you saw the faces of every one 
swollen with weeping.” On Thursday last, his hallowed remains were laid 
in St. Peter 8 burying-ground, their proper resting-place, till these heavens 
pass away. 

If asked to mention the mainspring of his abundant labours, as well as 
the secret of his holy, happy, and successful life, we wo'uld answer, “ His 
faith was wonderful.*' Being rationally convinced on all those points, 
regarding which reason can form conclusions, and 'led by the spirit into 
those assurances which lie beyond the attainment of mere reason, he sur- 
rendered himself fully to the power of these ascertained realities. Vhe re- 
demption which has already been achieved, and the glory which is yet to be 
revealed, were as familiar to his daily convictions as the events of personal 
history ; aiifl lie reposed with as undoubting confidence on the revealed 
love of the Father, Son, and Spirit, as cvcfr he rested on the long-tried af- 
fection of his dearest earthly kindred. With the simplicity of a little child, 
he had received the kingdom of heaven ; and, strengthened mightily by 
experience and the Spirits indwelling, he held fast that which he had 
received. 

A striking characteristic of his piety was absorbing love to the Lord 
Jesus. This was his ruling passion. It lightened all his labours, and 
made the reproaches which for Christ’s sake sometimes fell on him, by iden 
tif\ing him more and more with his sufTering Lord, unspeakably precious. 
He cared for no question unless his Master cared fur^ it ; and his main 
anxiety was to know the mind of Christ. He once told a friend^ I bless 
(tod every morning / awake that I Hre in witnessing times!*' And in a 
letter six months ago, he says, “ I fear lest the enemy shall so contrive his 
nu asures, in Scotland as to divide the godly. May God our way 

plain ! It is comparatively easy to suffer when we sec clearly tnat we are 
suffering members of Jesus.’* It were wrong not to mention the fact, that 
liis public actings were a direct emanation from the most heavenly 
ingredient in his character,— his love and gratitude to the Divine 
Uedeemer. fn this he much resembled one wdiose Letters were almost 
daily his delight, Sainue^ Rutherford ; and, like Rutherford, his adoring . 
contemplations naturally gathered round them the imagery and language 
of the Song of Solomon. Indeed, he had preached so often on that 
beautiful book, that at last he had scarcely left himself a single text of its 
“ good matter” which had not been discoursed on already. It was very ob- 
servable tilat, though his deepest and finest feelings clothed themselves in 
fitting words, with scarcely any effort, when he was descanting on the glory 
or grace of Immanuel, he despaired of transferring to other minds the emo- 
tions which were overfilling his own ; and after describing those excellencies 
which often made the careless wistful, and made disciples marvel, he left the 
theme with evident regret that where he saw so much he could say so little. 
And so rapidly did he advance in Scriptural and experimental^ acquaintance 
with Christ, that it was like one friend learniiyj more of the mind of another. 
And wc doubt not that when his hidden life is revealed, it will be found that 
his progressive holiness and usefulness coincided with those new aspects of 
<*ndearinent or majesty which, from time to time, he beheld in the face of 
Immanuel, just as the ** authority” of his ‘‘gracious words,” and the im- 
pressive sa!ictity of his demeanour, were so far u transference from Him who 
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spake as no man, ever spake, and lived as no man ever lived. In his case 
the words had palpable meaning, “ Beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, wc are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.^' 

More than any one whom we have ever known, had he learned to do 
everything in the name of the Lord Jesus. Amidst all his humility, and it 
was very deep, he had a prevailing consciousness that he was one of those 
who belouff to Jesus; and it was from Him, his living Head, that he sought 
strength for the discharge of duty, and through Him, his Righteousness, 
that he sought the acceptance of his performances. The effect was to im- 
part habitual tranquillity and composure to his spirit. He committed lus 
ways to the Lord, and was sure that they would be brought to pass ; and 
though his engagements were often numerous and pressing, he was enabled 
to go through them without hurry or perturbation. We can discern traces 
of this uniform self-possession in a matter so minute as his hand-writing. 
His most^rapid notes show no symptoms of haste or bustle, but end in the 
same neat and regular style in which they began. And this quietness of 
spirit accompanied him into the most arduous labours and critical emer- 
gencies. His effort was to do all in the Surety ; and he proved that promise. 

Great peace have they which love thy law, and nothing shall offend them.” 

He gave himself to prayer. Like his blessed Master, he often rose up a 
great while before it was day, and spent the time in prayer, and singing 
psalms and hymns, and the devotional reading of that Word which dw elt so 
richly in him. His walks, and rides, and journeys were sanctified by prayer. 
The last time he was leaving London we accompanied him to tlic railway 
station. He chose a place in an empty carriage, hoping to employ the day 
i|^ his beloved exercise ; but the arrival of other passengers invaded his re- 
tirement. There was nothing which he liked so much as to go out into a 
solitary place and fjray ; and tlie ruined chapel of Invergowric, and many 
other sequestered spots around Dundee, were the much-lovcd resorts 
where he often enjoyed sweet communion with God, Seldom have vve 
known one so specific and yet reverential in his prayers ; nor one whose con- 
fessions of SUL united such self-loathing with such filial love. And now tliat 
“ Moses my *rvant is dead,” perha*ps the heaviest loss to his brethren, his 
people, and the land, is the loss of his intercessions. 

lie was continually abbut his Master's business. He used to seal his 
letters with a sun going down behind the mountains, and the mottt) over it. 

The night cometh.’ He felt that tlic time was short, and studiously sought 
to deepen this impression on his mind. To solemnize his spirit for the 
Sabbath’s services he would visit some of his sick or dying hearers on the 
Saturday evening, and he usually preached like one who had come from :iu 
open grave. Having in himself a monitor that his own sun would go early 
down, he worked while it was day ; and in his avidity to improve every np- 
portuhity frequently brought on attacks of dangerous illness. Thu autumn 
after his return from Palestine many of his hearers w’ere in an anxious state ; 
and on the Sabbath before the labouring people amongst them set out for 
the harvest-work in the country, like l^iul at Troas, he could not desist 
from addressing them and praying with them. In one way or other, from 
morning to midnight, with scarcely a moment’s interval, he was exhorting, 
and warning, and comforting them ; and the consequence was an attack of 
fever, which brought him vey low. But it was not only in preaching that 
he was thus faithful and impor^nate. lie was instant in every season, in 
. the houses of his people, and when he met them by the wayside, he would 
speak a kind and earnest word about their souls ; and his words Were like 
nails. Thc^ went in wdth such force, that they usually lasteiicd in a sure 
place. An instance came to our knowledge long ago. lie was amusing him- 
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self one day by surveying the operations of the workmen in a quarry^ when 
passing the engine-house he stopped for a moment to look at it. The 
engine-man had just opened the furnace-door to feed it with fresh fuel ; 
when gazing at the bright white glow within, Mr. M‘Cheyne said to the man, 
in his own mild way, “Does that fire mind you of anything And he 
said no more, but passed on his way. The man had been very careless, but 
could not get fid of this solemn question. To him it was the Spirit’s arrow, 
lie had no rest till he found his way to St, Peter’s Church ; and we would 
fain hope that he lifts now fled from the wrath to come. Uis speech was 
seasoned with salt; and so were his letters. As we truly remarked in the 
discriminating and affectionate tribute to his memory, which appeared in the 
Diiiulee Warder last week, “ Every note from his hand had a lasting interest 
about it ; for his mind was so full of Christ that, even in writing about the 
most ordinary affaira, he contrived^ by some natural turn, to introduce the 
glorious subject that was always uppermost with him.” It w^s always 
quickening to hear froin him. It was like climbing a hill, and when weary 
or lagging, hearing the voice of a friend who has got far up on the sunny 
heights, calling to you to arise and co.'ne away. The very subscriptions 
usually told where his treasure was. “Grace be with you, as Samuel 
Rutherford would have prayed,” “ Ever yours till we meet above,” “ Ever 
yours till glory dawn, Robert M. M‘Cheyne.” 

The tenderness of his conscience, — the truthfulness of his character, — his 
dendness to the world,— his deep humility and exalted devotion, — his con- 
suming love to Christ, and the painful solicitude with which he eyed every- 
thing affecting His honour, — the fidelity with which he denied himself, and 
told others of their faults or danger, — his meekness in bearing wrong, and 
his unwearied industry in doing good, — the mildness which tempered hfi 
unyielding firmness, and the jealousy (br the Lord of^Hosts which com- 
manded, but did not supplant, the yearnings of a most aiiectionate heart, — 
rendered him altogether one of the loveliest specimens of the Spirit’s 
workmanship. The flesh is reluctant to believe that one so endeared and 
engaging is gone ; aud though faith, remembering his walk with God, feels 
assured that “ he is not, because God hath taken him,” still even faith dares 
not to say that there was no righteous displeasure in the dispensation which 
took him from us now, 

To speak with the plainness which 8\icb a solemn occasion justifies, or 
rather, to make the confession which this heavy visitation calls for, ^ it must 
be owned that, whilst the possession of^uch a bright and shining light was 
the Church of Scotland's privilege, the rarity of such is the Church of 
Scotland’s .sin. When we consider the ability and orthodoxy of the pious 

K ortion of our ministry, it is mournful how little progress the work of God 
as made. It certainly has not stood still ; but taking the labours and 
success of the seven short and feeble years allotted to this faithful evangelist 
for our standard, wc almost feel as if the work had been going back. If 
few congregations have witnessed the scenes with which St. Peter’s had 
become so happily familiar, one reason is, that few ministers preach with’ 
the fervour, the Christ-exalting simplicity, and the prayerful expectancy, of 
Robert M’Cheyne ; and few follow out their preaching with^ the yet more 
impressive urgency of hjs gracious intercourse and consistent example. 
The voice of this loud Providence shall not have been uttered in vain if it 
impart new instancy to the ministers, and new eagerness aud solemnity to 
hearers — if it break-up that conventional carnality which w'ould restrain 
matters of eternal import to pulpits and Sabbath-days, and make it hence- 
forth the business of the gospel ministry to win souls and tend them. 
Hireling shepherds will not regret the brother who is gone. His life and 
labours were a reproof to them, But if the many devout men, who, now 
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that Stephen has been carried to his burial, arc making lamentation over 
him, would arise and follow him, even as he followed Christ, the present 
judgment would end in unprecedented blessing. Coming at this conjunc- 
ture, the death of this faithful witness is a striking call to ministerial dis- 
interested noas and devotedness. *‘Bc thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” And whilst some are crying mournfully, 
Where is the Lord God of Elijah ?” wc pray that many may find the 
answer in a double portion of Elijah’s spirit descending on themselves. 

Loudon^ April 1843. 


iil_wiiy not help us? 


Why not help us ? Why not help us to build a House for tho 
worship and service of our Goo? — this is- the friendly question which 
we feel that we may now put in our turn, after having answered that 
which was asked of us, “ Why separate?’^ — By a necessary but volun- 
tary act of departure from evil, we have forfeited our civil supports, 
have been sundered from our ecclesiastical temporalities ; and we are 
now left, as a distinct Christian body, without a IIousi: in which to 
maintain “ the assemblijig of ourselves together — and being not yet 
liSiany in number, having not much of th’is world’s goods at disposal, 
yet having a grea^. work to perform and a pressing emorgeiuiy to meet, 
we feel constrained to look around on all our friends and brethren of 
every class and name, and ask them, 

W'HY NOT HELP US 

1. Why not help us, seeing we are your ftllow-Chrisfinns in 
need ? — This you will »ot deny, although there may exist between us 
a certain difference of judgnu'nt and action in regard to tho immediate 
point of separation. Are we not of the same household of faith, the 
same brotherhood of truth, the same name of love, the name of 
Christ — are we not Christians? Have we behaved ourselves in- 
temperately, proudly, maliciously, seltishly, covetously, hypocritically, 
unchristianly ? If so, you must not help us, but rebuke us. But, do 
you give us credit (as many have done) for sincerity, self-denial, 
quietness, consistency and zeal ? Then consider, as Christians, wlie- 
ther you may not help Christians, in a Ciiristiun work — the work of 
securing a House in which to maintain Christian worship, Christian 
doctrine, Christian ordinances, and a Christian Ministry ? May you 
help us, as your brethren, or may you not? Consider. 

2. Why not help us, since the grand occasion of our present 
circumstances has been the endeavour specially to hommr 6V/m/, our 
common Lord, in a manner agreeable to the statements made con- 
cerning his ecclesiastical headship in the word of Goo ? We have 
been contending against the attempts of secular courts to interfere, 
on any pretext whatever, with the government, discipline, offices, ordi- 
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nances, and acts of the Church, all spiritual in their nature, and 
resting on the authority of Chkist the only Head of the Church, as 
his will is revealed in his Statute-Book — the New-Testament. The 
Church of Scotland has ever maintained, and now with a mighty 
sacrifice, that no pope, nor king, nor court, nor judge, has any right 
to intermeddle with the ministry and membership of His Church, estab- 
lished or unestablished ; because to Christ only are those ministers 
and ineinbers responsible in all their peculiar functions. And we now 
further declare that if the church, through ignorance, inadvertence, 
treachery, violence, or the will of a degenerate majority, find herself 
placed in circumstances involving compromise or surrender of the Su- 
premacy of Christ, and the freedom of His Church, she must sacrifice 
all her advantages and take up her cross for the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Is not tliis to honour fliM as best we can? Can you^sliew from 
His New Testament Law, that we are wrong? Can we exalt Him too 
much in the Church purchased with His blood ? — if not, why not help 
us in this coronation Act ? 

3. Wifv NOT HELr us, Seeing that \cc 7ww are Jighting your 
future battle ? — Let us suppose you members of what was lately our 
sister-establishment — the establishment of England. Your good and 
spiritual ministers feel and confess more anti more, that their Church 
is weighed down by secular interference, and straitened by mere civil 
authority, so that there is almost no exercise of discipline, and no 
enjoyment of Church rights. Many .of you feel and admit that ther?4s 
a sad want of ecclesiastical freedom, of ministerial •independence, and 
of laical privilege : and that without these, which are the very vitali- 
ties of Cliurch-organixiition, your Church c^l^ii never discharge her 
functions etfectively, faithfully or spiritually. But all these are bes- 
towed, and to be enjoyed, in Christ the Head ; and without the 
avowal of the Head, you never can obtain the rights and powers of the 
Metnbers. This is a law in the Kingdom of Christ — if yon do not 
confess Him, He will not confess you. Your goo<l men feel this — ^your 
honest men confess this — your ho^r ministers sigh for this — your pious 
laymen long for this — for this churcli-frecdom in Christ the Head : 
Your <lay of contest is coming, you must fight and prolong that battle 
whicli we have now again began. There will yet be a Free Church 
in England, as in Scotland, formed from its Establishment : — ^this we 
doubt not. Ildp us then, ye right-minded men ; for we are now 
fighting your future fight, as well as our own present one ; and if wc 
have been wounded and crippled, and weakened in the figlit, and now 
ask you to help us, — remember what is written, Blesi od is iie that 
oonsideretli the case of the poor (or the weak) ! — The A-;;*// ivU! 
ililivcr him in the time of trouble, Then why not help us? 

4. Whv not HEi.r us, seeing we now suffer for conscicn ( ihr. 
This you may not, and probably, do not* doubt. Wo have ever pro- 
fessed so ; and we think that as a bcnly we liave given all reasonable 
proof of the* sincerity of our profession. We felt that we could not 
any longer remain eeclesiastically incorporated with a Church, wluch 
had surrendered what was not its own to give, and had sinfully sub- 
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mitted in spiritnal acts to secular powers, lest we should become 
“partakers of other men’s sins.” Nor is this conscientiousness of 
a vague and undefinable nature, incapable of expression or definition. 
It has respect to the word of God, and to fixed ecclesiastical princi- 
ples laid down in the volume of Christ’s will, as committed to His 
Church. Thus are we bound, not by judgment merely, but by con- 
science in that which has constitute the ground of our separation, 
and the occasion of our present appeal for help : and so bound, that 
if needful (as it is not now, but it once was), we should be ready to 
die for our present principles. True, it may be said, “ Those on the 
adverse side are just as conscientious as you are — then, why help 
you f' We reply — 1. As, in this case, they have gained, not lost, by 
conscientiousness ; . 2. As, also, in this particular instance, we are nut 
atrare thSt they point to the Word of God as the ground of the 
course they have adopted*, but to acts, decisions, and agreements of 
men j — therefore, as on the other hand we have suffered loss for con- 
science ; and as we point definitively, directly, steadfastly and perpetu- 
ally to the Word of God, therefore (we say) why not lielp m in our 
scriptural undertaking ? For Consciences sake, may you not aid us, 
and so help to strengthen principle, in its hour of trial ? 

5. Why not help Vs, since our present object is the erection 
of a House of Service for God, and for the Gospel of our I^rd 
Jesus Christ? This is an object, surely, in which all may aid, 
'C'lio think that the multiplication of Christian means and instruments 
of usefulness in aVast city like Calcutta, is a thing desirable, a matter 
of paramount importance. W’e do not advocate the erection of 
splendid edifices, nor thb multiplying of gorgeous and expensive struc- 
tures ; — but, we do advocate the planting of many humble houses of 
prayer, and of preaching, through this and every such city ; — and if 
this cairtiot be done by any one body, then let it bo done by all ; 
and so the whole work will be more nearly accomplished. Each new 
Church will present its own attractions to some who were never 
attracted before ; and will put fqrth its influence in confirmatory 
combination with those which have already existed. Need we ssiy, 
also, that our Missions must depend much, if not chiefly, now, for 
local influence and support upon our ecclesiastical basis : — if cut off 
from oile stock by a spiritual necessity, they must be engrafted on 
another. Every other Mission here has its Church Inisis, communi- 
cating to it stability and strength ; and why not help ours to the same ? 
Why not, dear Christian friends, help us to build a House, where Goo 
may be worshipped, where Christ may be preached, where evange- 
lical Missions may be supported, where sinners may be converted, 
where Christians may be confirmed, and where the standard of the 
Word of God may be maintained against Idolatry, Mahommedanism 
and Anti-christ ? 

^ 6. Why not h>xp ks ; for, is not your heart secretly towards 
its? We say — ^with confidence, for we know, that there nre some, 
nay not a few, such persons ; persons who inwanlly arc more for us 
than against us, but from various reasons, do not join us. They have 
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always entertained a higli, yea the highest respect for those men of 
God and Ministers of Cubist with whom in Scotland we are associat- 
ed : — They are persuaded rtlat five hundred of the best and ablest 
Clergy, not to say one million of a thinking laity (if there be a think- 
ing peo|||e on the earth), were not likely to mistake the right and the 
wrong of a question regarding their own Church establishment, to 
their own temporal loss, both as Ministers and people : — They see that 
the arguments of the suffering party are direct and not easy of 
answer, by conscience, by reason, by law, or by scripture, and that 
silence, power, civil appeal, or ecclesiastical majority, are the substi- 
tutes given for a distinct reply : — They feel the force of all this — their 
judgments are for us, their affections lean over to us, and their reso- 
lutions are distantly but weakly forming on our behalf ; but, they are 
afraid or ashamed to do more than think or wish. To them we say. 
Why not-help us ? for the witness' of our cause is within you. You 
may plead, that it is inconsistent to help where you do not join ; but 
remember, that a divided self is far more inconsistent than divided 
property ; — that it is better to do something, than to do nothing ; — 
that beginning with a part, may lead to the completing the whole; — 
and that where conscience prompts', and the he.art leads, it is safer to 
yield than to refuse. Is it not so ? think ! 

7. Wiiv xoT HELP cs ? we say to those tchohave abundance of this 
irorld's wealth : for they are able much to aid us. You have nothings 
that is not God’s property ; and you have much that js His property : 
you are but His earthly stewards, entrusted with His gold and silver, 
for carrying out the ends of His government ;-:-and you have more 
than you yourselves do really need, but not more thai^you can im- 
prove for His service and for the welfare of the world : — and in a little 
time you will be required to restore to Him all that you have, and to 
render to Him an account of the past. Now we do beseech you' to 
consider all this ; first, as it regards your own best and eternal inter- 
ests, and then as it regards the particular claims presented to you for 
the trial of your fidelity by the God of Providence. Consider 
whether it may not be a part of your stewardship to regard the claim 
of helping to erect an additional House for the service of that God 
whose dependent servant you are, and/or the gospel of that Savioub, 
through whose blootl alone your past arrears can be cancelled,, and 
through whose righteousness alone your present services may be 
su‘cepted ! — book on your earthly treasures, glance at your eternal 
accounts, consider your Saviour’s claims, reckon over your present 
plans, listen to the still small voice within you, and say, whether 
will you not first give yourselves (if you have not already) up to 
Christ, and to His universal service ; — and then to His special suffer- 
ing cause : do this, for your own sakes, ^ow ; and perhaps among 
other ways of retrieving a neglected stewardship, you will find one 
near to you in the answer to our friendly question, 

Whv not help us to build a House unto our God ? 
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IV.—IMPBESSIOyS Oy^TIIE SPOT. 


To the Editor of the Free Churchman, 

Deab Sir, — As I had the pleasure of spending a considerable 
part of the autumn of 1839, and of the winter of 1840, in Scotland, 
and of mixing pretty extensively with the gentry, clergy, and people 
of various parts of it, I availed myself of the opportunity to acquaint 
myself with the real state of public feeling witli reference to the 
Clmrch f and as in the course of my inquiries I met with several 
circumstances that interested me at the time, I beg permission to 
recur to a few of them, which may interest your readers. 

At one time I was staying at a house in the nerglibourhood of Iliint- 
ley, on the borders of ISanfishire, and in tlie adjoining j>arish to Mar- 
noch. The case of the Strathbogie Presbytery’s conduct with respect 
to that parish, had just then occurred ; and very great excitement 
prevailed regarding it. In the house where I was staying, two heritors 
of Marnoch, one of whom was an inhabitant, were visiting ; and at 
another house, I met and staid with one of the deposed Strathbogie 
rftlinisters, and with another heritor of Marnoch. From these several 
persons, as wel^ as from others who possessed local information, I 
made inquiries into the matter, and found that it stood thus : 

The Minister of Marnoch being very aged, had an assistant allowed 
him, who ser^d in the parish for about two years. In that time he 
became extremely unpopular ; and so far as I could collect, deservedly 
so — on this all agreed. The Minister died ; an election occurred in 
Banffshire ; and for political reasons, Mr. Edwards this assistant, was 
presented to the parish by the trustees of Lord Fife, whose nephew 
was the successful candidate at the election. With the single excep- 
tion of Lord Fife’s agent, tlie whole parish protested against Mr. 
Edwards’ being inducted into the Clmrch, as their Minister. The 
General Assembly had resolved that no person should be intruded on 
reclaiming congregations ; and ligd decided tliis, us a rule for their own 
guidance in the matter of ordination, and because they held the self- 
evident truth, that to establish such a forced pastoral relation, was 
Altogether unscripturaL They therefore commanded the Strathbogie 
Presbytery not to take Mr. Edwards on his trials, with a view to his 
ordinatiom The majority of the Presbytery disobeyed this order, 
were censured, suspended, and finally deposed. The Courts of Law 
refused to recognize the suspension or deposition, and held them to be 
Ministers still ; forbad the ^inprity of the Presbytery, wlio had not 
been deposed, to act as a Presbytery ; and upheld the deposed majority 
in their exercise of all spiritual functions, just as if their Church liud 
iiever deposed them. 

Now Sir, I can speak us a witruess to the fact, that here was a case 
of an attempt, to force upon a reclaiming body of Christians, a person, 
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grently obnoxious to them, who was not rejected by them without a 
trial. I apprehend that no one who has not mixed with parishioners 
upon whom it is «lesigned fo work such a wrong, can fully enter into 
their feelings. Let any Scotsman here in Calcutta, imagine a Highland 
parisli, where the simple people have been accustomed to hear the 
gospel faithfully preached, threatened with the intrusion of a Minister, 
who, the people expect, may outlive them all ; and who will be the 
only ilinister in the parish ; let him think of these people, with no 
near Church in any other parish ; at lesist, with none nearer than 
about ten or fifteen miles ; let him think of this intended Minister as 
a man exceedingly disliked, powerless as a preacher, reserved and 
unkind in his demeanour, and then' let him think if it is fair, to 
charge the General Assembly with “wildness,” and “radicalism,” 
when it claims for these people, the right of having only such*a Minis- 
ter placed over them, as thej* respect and honor. For ray part I can 
truly s.ay, that though I hav^ not l)een insensible to the high and 
sacred j)rinciples, which in subsequent parts of the recent struggle, 
have been dcvelojjcd ; it was always enough for me to remember, that 
the one side wanted to protect ffiese people, and the other side to 
leave them unprotected. And to adopt part of Lord Chatham’s 
words, I must add, that “ there may have been violence, but no man 
shall persuade me, that it was not the cause of tyranny,on the one 
hand, and of freedom on the other.” 

Let any man think for himself, how he would like to live in a parish, 
where contrary to his wishes, and the wdshes of the great body of the 
people, a man was forcibly settled as his Minister, — contrary to the 
orders of the supreme Spiritual Assembly, and by the mere power of 
Civil Law. Let him think of himself for a moment, as a parishioner 
of Daviot, of Auchterarder, of Cusalinond, or of Marnoch ; and then, 
lav his hand upoij his heart, and sincerely say if he would not hail 
as deliverers, the secession kirk ; and as blind guides, “ lording it over 
God’s heritage,” the civil judges, and the clergy who abetted them. I 
believe that if every man woul<l do unto others in this matter, ^ he 
would that they should do to him, we should have few, who would not 
bo non-intrusionists. 

Hut again, when the disobedient members of the Strathbogie Pres- 
bytery were deposed, the General Assembly found that the Civil Courts 
would not recognize their Churches as vacant. Nevertheless, in fiiet, 
these ministers had been deposed by the only authority that had ordain- 
ed them, — the only authority that had power to dejmse them. Conse- 
<iuently the General Assembly was obliged to deal with their parishioners, 
as shct‘p without shepherds, and to supply them with other Ministers. 
Accordingly, Dr. Gordon, Mr. Guthrie, Dr. Candlish, and others, took 
their turn in occasional ministrations among them. What was then 
done by the Civil Courts? They intendicted any member of the 
C'hurch preaching in those parishes, except the deposed Ministers ! 
They did not say, as they may have had a right to do, you shall not 
preach in the Church, the Manse, or the Church yard ; no ; but they 
took the ■ whole scope of the parishes, and said “ you shall not preach 
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here. Infidel, Socialist, Papist — all may preach, but you shall not 
preach.” Surely since the days when the Jewish rulers called the 
Apostles before them, and bade them not to speak any more in the 
name of Jesus, such a flagrant case of infraction of the inalienable 
right of every Christian, to proclaim the gospel everywhere, was 
scarcely even known. Dr. Gordon and all who preached, were served 
with copies of this interdict, and were held forth as rebels when 
they disobeyed. Oh Sir ! What rebels were the Apostles ! What 
rebels were Luther and the reformers ! What rebels have perished 
in Piedmont ! What rebels were Rutherford and Renwick, were 
Cameron, and the Covenanters ! 

Let me ask here also, if any' Scotsman in this city, can imagine 
himself to be listless, if he were witness to this sort of usurpation by the 
civil poWer, of the Christians’ dearest rights, — this impotent insult of 
venerable and holy men, who hear an(h obey that command — “ Go, 
preach the Gospel to every creature ?” * According to the Courts of 
Law, none were to preach in those parishes, but Ministers who had 
been deposed, and such other persons, as were not sent by the 
General Assembly. And so, toleAtion meant “ toleration for some 
liberty meant “ freedom to disobey spiritual superiors and a new 
sort of five mile act, was by the force of the violence of the judges, 
imported into Scotland. 

I remember well the sentiment of indignation, that filled my own 
.mind, when I heard of this attempt to trample on a Church, which never 
would have been ,*n connection with the state at all, but for the solemn 
assurances and guarantees, by which her spiritual independence, were 
said to be secured for ever. And really, when I think of respectable 
gentlemen in Calcutta, so far forgetting their country’s history And 
their church’s rights, as to smile complacently, while all the dear 
bought privileges of their fathers, are tamely surrendered, and prepar- 
ing to send their annual representative to that General Assembly, which 
made this humiliating concession, I feel that time must have blunted 
the ^ge of their patriotism, or absence have chilled their blood — or 
perhaps, more charitably, that they have not duly weighed the facts, 
which made so powerful an impression on my own mind, and on the 
minds of nearly all their fellow countrymen at home. 

Let me ask a member of St. Andrew’s, to consider the case as 
applicable to this place. Let him suppose that the Chaplains 
here, had been depos^, and that then the Civil Court here, had said 
to Dr. Duff and the seceding Missionaries before they left the Church, 
“ You shall not preach in this city — Hindoos may burn — Mussulmans 
may blaspheme — Papists may intrigue, but the Company pays the 
chaplains of St. AndreVs, and you shall not preach within the city they 
inhabit.” What would be the feeling under such oppression ; what 
would be the view of such persecution, when the light of Gosjm:! truth 
and Gospel liberty, shone upon it ? 

I have been speaking gf particular cases of injustice and oppression. 
^ know that they might be multiplied ; 1 know that the Civil Court 
interfered and encroached more and more, till at last it had encroached 
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on every single spiritual function with which the Erastion lawyers re* 
ijuired it to meddle ; and I know that the great principle of Non-Intru- 
sion has ^ince merged into a greater. This, I would not forget; nor 
would I desire, tliat Non-intrusion which is now but a detail, should 
conceal that mightier principle. Only let 'us not, on the other hand, 
forget, that our struggle was based on a sound foundation — the rights 
of Christian people. 

On that great doctrine which finally came to be the great point at 
issue, I 'need not say any thing, when so many have said so much, so 
well. But I do feel that itns a great and blessed provision, that the 
course of events in our contest for the rights of the poor, should have 
gradually evolved such a magnificent principle. We have found that 
our “Non-Intrusion ” could not be surrendered, without the surrender, 
not merely of all the rights jvhich the state had guaranteed to us, but 
also, and much more, of the Headship of our Lord Jesus. We have 
had to choose between taking our spiritual laws from civil judges, or from 
Christ’s Ministers : from the judicial bench, or from the true and 
only aightful “ Minister of the Sanctuary.” And truly it is a great 
thing, to he found in these latter times, contending for the very prin- 
ciple, which was at issue at His earthly trial. He then owned himself 
a King, when his persecutors exclaimed “ no King but Caesar.” But 
ever since that time, he has gone on conquering and to conquer, 
and finally will come forth, before the assembled universe, as King cf.. 
Kings ^and Lord of Lords. Well will it be for us, i^He is peculiarly 
our King ; for, if we sufter and are scorned, even as He suffered, and 
was scorned, in maintaining his right to that authority, we shall at last 
reign as He will reign, when states and civil powers will be known 
no hiore. 

Lot me conclude with affectionately asking Scotsmen here, to weigh 
these things. Ixjt them remember what it was that their fathers died 
for ; what it was that raised up their country to its present power ; 
wdiat it was that secured for their church, amid all surrounding cor- 
ruption, so much pure discipline and so much vital truth. It was its 
independence of tlie civil power. Tlie Church of Scotland had no 
Ecclesiastical Courts at Doctor’s Commons, to wliich its Ministers were 
amenable ; the Sovereign was not its head ; it was allied to the state, 
only after it baffled every eilbrt to enslave it; and it joined not in that 
alliance, until it received pledges of freedom. And now, who can 
doubt, that that siUient s|>ring of all the Church’s life and usefulness, 
will nuuri.sh the Free Church which owns it, and that the remnant of 
the established church will droop and die, now that its source of 
strength is gone. We are, I am persuaded, on the Lord’s side ; and 
may well utter in the ears of those who refuse to join us, but rather 
persevere in opposing us : Take heed “ lest haply tfe he found even 
to fi(Jit ayainst GoW' (Acts v. 39 .) — “If this be of God”.ye cannot 
overthrow it.” Never ; no. Never. 

I am, vour obedient servant, 

A. U. 
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V.— HOME INTELLIGENCE AND SELECTIONS. 

1.— THE AUGUST MAIL. 


Tlie only political intelligence which claims particular notfce in our 
pages^ is the passing of Lord Aberdeetfs Scotch Church BilP 
through the House of Lords, and as far as its second reading in the 
Lower House. A great body of the Residuary Church dislike the Bill 
and excl^m vehemently against it ; the Free Church it only aflccts as 
being very likely to add to its Adherents. The following Protests in 
the House of Lords are important memorials on this subject : 

PROTESTS.— CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Lord Breadalbanc^a Proteat against the Church of Scotland Benefices %ilL 
Dissentient, 

First, — Becanse this Act interferes with the concerns of the Church in a way 
that is inconsistent with its spiiitual independence, it being unconstitutional for 
the Legislature to make any alt|Tation in the government and discipline of the 
^i^hurch, cr to prescribe the forms of the procedure of its courts, without the co- 
operation and sauctjpD of the Church itself. ^ ^ 

Second, — Because it is a fundamental principle of the Church of Scotland that 
no minister be intruded on a parish contrary to the will of the congregation ; 
whereas by the present Bill this principle is wholly set aside, and another, viz., 
that no minister be appointed to a parish contrary to the will of the Presbytery 
and other Church courts, is established in its place, thus subverting an essential 
article of the Presbyterian Church. 

Third, — Because by this Act both the Crown and lay patronage will be sub- 
stantially transferred into the hands of the Presbyteries of the Church, thus 
creating an ecclesiastical domination subversive of the principles of civil liberty, 
and wholly repugnant to the principles of the Presbyterian Church. 

(Signed,) Beeadaldane. 


Lord Coitenhams Protest Against the Third Beading of the Scotch Church 

Benefices BilL 

Dissentient, 

First, — Because the Bill, so far as it professes to be declaratory^; declares to be 
law that which is not now the law of l^otland. 

Second, — Because the Bill, so far as it professes to be enactive, contains pro- 
visions which confer undue powers upon the Church courts, and are derogatory 
to the existing rights of patrons. 

(Signed,) Cottknham. 

Campbell. 

Zetland (for the second reasoop. 
Lyttelton (for the first reaso^. 
Lanodale. 

Monteaole op Bandon. 
Breadaloame. 

Ddncannon. 
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The Irish Presbyterian Church is displaying the enthusiastic sym- 
pathy in our cause, which was to have been expected : nor is her sym- 
j)athy confined to words. Immense meetings have been held at 
Belfast, Newry, Armagh, Newton, Londonderry and Dublin, to receive 
the deputations from Scotland ; and £6,000 are already announced 
as the collections from Presbyterian Ulster alone, in favor of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Of the interest awakened in the cause in other 
quarters, at home it is impossible to give any adequate idea without en - 
tering into details, which our space does not at present permit. Numer- 
ous and crowded meetings in Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, &c., 
have been followed up by large subscriptions. From the following 
extracts, it will be seen how these things are viewed also in America : 

(^From tfie Witness o/2nd AugusL) 

In our last paper we recorded the liberality of Mr. John Johnstone and Mr. 
James Lenox of New York, in having remitted a bill for £1,100 to the Rev. 
Mr. McMillan of Kirkcudbright, for the benefit of the Free Church in that 
locality, each of these gentlemen having contributed £500, and £100 being 
added*by two anonymous individuals. Dr. Chalmers has since received from the 
same quarter another bill for £1,100, of which £100 were contributed by Mr. 
l.cnox, and £100 by two persons anonymously. It is hoped that such exai^les 
of liberality from abroad will have a powerful reaction on the liberality or our 
friends at home ; and in particular, that the Building Committee m\ght be enabled 
to enlarge its allowances of aid to all the poorer congregations of the Free Church, 
q'his forms the great and peculiar necessity 4 >f the present movement, as w 
fully explained in No. II. of the Monthly Statement by the Financial Committee,^ 
which has just appeared, and to which we refer our readers, Xiore particularly to 
the article on the increasing prosperity, yet increasing difficulties, of the Free 
Church. 

In addition to the above, we extract the following from the Watchman of 
the South, a Virginian paper. Such truly Christian liberality should at once ex- 
cite us, not only to thankfulness, but to redoubled exertion in behalf of the great 
cause now committed, as it were, to our care ; — 

*‘The Scottish Fund, — Several persons having expressed desire to contri- 
bute something as a token of tl^ur sympathy with the Church of Scotland, the 
editor of this paper gives notice that he will receive any such contributions, and 
forward them to Rev. Dr. Chalmers, for the general purposes of the Free Church 
of Scotland. It is desirable that all sums should %e sent in at as early a day as 
practicable. We shall call the sums thus contributed, * The Scottish Fund,' and 
shall probably remit a bill of exchange, as early as the fitst day of October next, 
or sooner, if the sums contributed shall make it desirable.'^ 


DISUtrXION OF THE CHUKCH- OF SCOTLAND. 

(^From the British Ckromcle, American Paper,^ 

This event, the most momentous of modern times, is at length consummated. 
The noblest branch of the visible Church, which the piety, and learning, and 
godly simplicity of past ages reared in the heart Scotland, isi in ruins. It U 
true the Church of Scotland could not boast of such wealthy benefices as some 
sister Churches. She had no sinecures and titles to bestow on the younger sons 
of noble families, but she possessed attributes of an infiaitely higher order. She 
has preserved the truths of the gospel faithfully within her bounds, and her 
standards are as unchallengeable as they were two hundred years ago, when they^ 
came fresh from the Assembly of Divines at Wtsimiiuter. The oonstitutioa ot 
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Jjer Courts has admirably preserred the'fhllest and purest expression of opinion, 
and has cherished and maintained these principles of civil and religious liberty, 
Ti'hich form the glory of every land vrh re they are possessed. Throwing off 
the weight of a party called by themselves Itloderate^ which had for many years 
retarded and cramped their exertions, the Church was advancing in a career of 
usefulness, and with an energy which could only proceed from the source of all 
good. Her extension at home, and missions abroad, were every year increasing 
with unexampled rapidity, and a long and splendid career appeared to be before 
her. But this brilliant prospect has, by the inscrutable decree of Him who 
orders all aright, been for the present utterly blasted. The Veto F.aw identified 
the ministers and the people, and for ever bound tbcni in the btmds of mutual 
interest. The Civil Courts rudely overthrew that act, and the Legislature and 
Government have supported their decisions. The Church greatly increased its 
usefulness by the addition of new parishes, and as the population of the country 
extended, it was ready to meet that extension by a supply of religious instruc* 
tion — biitcthe Civil Courts annulled all these proceedings. They have even 
interfered with cases of Church discipline to such an extent that the last remains 
of a free Church had disappeared. The faithful ministers and elders of the 
Church have struggled hard to get a redress of these grievances, but it has all 
been denied. They have adopted the only alternative that remained — viz., to 
abandon the Establishment. 

On Thursday 18th May, wa.s exhibited at Edinburgh one of the most sublime 
scenes of Christian self denial and devotion to the cause of truth, that the world 
has ever witnessed. The Evangelical party on that day left the Church of .'^cot- 
lan<b headed by their most eminent divines. The particulars are given at con- 
siderable length in our columns. 

After perusing the ample details of this memorable tran.saction, the first 
feeling which possesses the mind is a profound sense of the excellence of the 
«6bristian revelation which influenced these men of God to devise a line of 
conduct so truly no|ile ; and humble gratitude to that gracious Being who in that 
hour of trial strengthened them to complete the sncri/ice. Our next feeling in 
admiration of the men who have given up all for the sake of religions freedom 
and a good conscience. See them issuing from the presence of the Ilepresent- 
ative of Royalty, and turning their back on all that secured support for their 
families, and on much which gave them honour and consequence in the eyes of 
the world. They marshal their ranks for their march to their new and humble 
Court of Assembly. They set oat — no splendid military cortege— no dragon 
guards — no yeomen of the body guard — no military bands attend their at*'ps — 
these have all disappeared ; an attendance it nsust be admitted, but in indillerent 
keeping with a Church of Christ. But they are not alone. They have the 
invaluable testiiDouy of a good^ause — the approbation of the pious of the land, 
.and, above all, on their right and left they are guarded by IJim, whose faithful- 
ness is a shield and buckler, and underneath them are the everlasting amis. 
Memorable day! How we congratulate those who witnessed its events. Five 
years of enjoyment at least, of ordinary life, were crowded into the short space 
of one day. The T8th of Afay will henceforth be held in perpetual memorial by 
the people of Scotland, and by the pious of many a foreign land. Its scenes are 
engraved on the hearts of the actors and witnesses. They will occupy the mind 
of him who is tottering on the verge of the grave, and will never fully leave him 
until they are replaced by the mighty realities of eternity. The young rmin who 
may yet pass half a century on this side the grave, will cherish the recollection 
to the latest hour of bis existence, and after a century Ims elapsed, some hoary 
bead will tell how he knew one wUq was present when the good ministers and 
elders left the Church of Scotland. 

It may be saidSthat this is ihe^mfje poetry of the transaction, but cold must 
that heart be, which cannot turn aside for a little space from the chiling influ- 
ence of a world of calcqlations, and political economy, and contemplate the 
greatness of this transaction. We rejoice that Scotland has been honoured to set 
such an example to the world. Surrounded by enemies and scofl'ers who w<.uld 
not believe that such self denial was possible, the Evangelical miuibtcrs of the 
CbttrcU have nobly redeemed tlicir pledge. 
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The Residuary Assembly sat till the usual timet and next week we shall gire a 
sketch of its proceedings also. Meantime we may mention that with eager haste 
they set aside a solemn judgment of a former Assembly, deposing the ministers 
of wStrathbogie, without even going* through the regular forms of court — they 
rescinded the Veto Act although it had been passed under the check of the Bar- 
rier Act by consent of all the Presbyteries, and revived the odious law of 
which debatred all of a different persuasion from the pulpits of the Church. 
They unseated all the ministers of chapels of case, and of lately erected churches. 
The chilling mantle of Moderatism was spread over the unhappy residuum with 
as skilful a hand as if Principal Robertson, Dr. Carlyle, or Dr. Hill had risen 
from the dead. Tliis wreck of the Church c»f Scotland closed its proceedings at 
a quarter past one on Thursday morning, 409 persons in all l>eing present. 

The Free Presbyterian Church, when it broke up at one o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, had an attendance to witness the solemn closing scene of above 4000. 
This body will meet again at Glasgow in October. Up to Monday, 29th ult., 
the contributions amounted to X232.0UO. and several large sums were afterward.^ 
rt’ccived. One just before the A^.seinhly broke up of j£/2,0f)0 was reported from 
Mr. (^imphell of Tulleeliewan, for building churches in five parishes, with a 
perrnaneut annual endowment of £20 to each. 

Having closed this hasty sketch, we must revert to the proceedings of 4he 
G<»verninent. The Marquis of Breadalhane. at the last hour, continued to urge 
I.ord Aberdeen for some Government measure — it was ail in vain. That scion 
of the Metternich school gave him only evasive answers, and Lords Brougham 
and Campbell gave what almost aiuounted to abuse, and Sir James Graham,, in 
the Lower House, on being pressed, acknowledged that 93 ministers and some 
elders had left the f'hurch of Scotland ! 

^ince the disrupthm I^ord Aberdeen has given notice of his intention to intro- 
duce a bill about t/uoad sacra tuiuisters. and with a gravity peculiar to him 
said, that he would do so as soon as possible as “ the people of Scotland we^e 
very anxious about it.** Now the people of Scotland just care nothing at all* 
about the matter. The Mar<|uis of Breadalhane, since the cHange, has expressed 
himself in strong tonus of disapproval of the conduct of Government, and has 
joined the Free Church. We have some remarks to make about the message 
which iSir James Graham has seen fit Co send to ^fcotlund in, the name of her 
Majesty. It is perhaps the most objectionable communication from the throne 
sinee William III. was eilled to reign by the people of the three kingdoms j but 
we must reserve them till our next. 


The following copy of an address recei\icd by Dr. Chalmers, is a 
specimen of many similar addresses, which have poured in on the Freg 
diurch from all parts of England and Wales. It is subscribed by 
1,200 names : 

ADOKESS TO THE FItEE CHURCH OB' SCOTLAND. 

“ From the Mivisters, Office-Bearers, and Members of the Congregational Churches 
(with other Friends o) licUgious Freedom and Christian Truth,) in the County of 
Sussex. 

“ CnuisTiAN Brkthukn. — The proceedings in which you have recently as- 
serted tlu* demands of conscience aud of Divine authority, have so much^nfiycted 
and interested us, that we beg to convey to }oa this our expression of Christian 
sympathy and congratulutioii. ^ m i . 

*• The iiohle stand which you have made for the supremacy of Christ in ins 
kingdom will render ever memorable the 18lh of May 1843. If the step bo not 
ifcnprecedenred, it is at least worthy of your high character and standing in the 
CUiurch of God. If your new organissution be not perfect, the proceedings con- 
stitute a glorious advance in the direction of entire freedom of things spiritual 
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from the fetters of State captivity, preparing the way for a still more glorious 
triumph of evangelical principles. 

“ We bail with delight and gratitude the testimony which you have borne to 
the power of holy truth and Christian obligation ; and most sincerely do we 
desire that your standing may be made secure, and your progress be made 
steadily prosperous, by the efficient agency of the Spirit of our God, to the glory 
of our great Redeemer. 

** By cordidl affection, by persevering prayer, and by every means in our 
power, we beg to assure you of the sincerity of our sympathy, and the reality or 
our esteem ; desiring to be regarded as, in the faith and love of Christ. 

“ Yours ever, &c. &c. &c.” 


Addresses to the same effect have been received from the Somerset 
Association of Independent Ministers, fropa tiie Midland Bajrtist As- 
sociation, from the Pastors of Congregational Cliurches in North 
Wales, from the West Riding of Yorkshire Association of Baptig^ 
Ministers, from the Western Association of Baptist (^Imrchcs, from 
the Congregational Union of Ireland, from the East Kent Baptists, 
and from many other Evangelical Bodies. 

If tlic difficulties of tlie Church are great and many — tnily her en- 
couragements Qii every hand, are great also. The tyranny of landlords, 
in ejecting their tenjintry adhering to the Free Church — and in refus- 
ing sites for places of worship — seems to have somewhat abated. But 
dlhere are some cruel cases still ; none more so than that of the Duke of. 
Sutherland’s determined refusal to give so much as a foot square for 
that purpose, in all his princely territory, though petitioned by the 
almost unanimous Communicants of seven adjoining parishes embrac- 
ing a popxdation of 12,000 souls ! Oh Moderateism ! The same 
party’s principles of toleration for the rights of conscience, are exhibited 
with equal force, though certainly in a more ludicrous mahner, by the 
Reverend Dignitaries who preside in the ancient University of St. 
Andrew’s, and who, (all staunch Residnarie8,)have done themselves the 
very appropriate honor of memorializing the Secretary of State to 
remove Sir David Brewster-irom the high office of Principal, “ in con- 
itequence of his having joined a hostile body of Dissenters from the 
Established Church !” 

The Bi-ceutenary celebration of the Westminster Assembly, at 
Edinburgh, is to us the most striking event of the month ; and in 
our next we hope to find room for considerable extracts from its pro- 
ceedings, and also for other interesting selections. There is much touch- 
ing evidence of reviving religion in our native land ; and the tokens t)f 
increasing love and unity between all “who hold the Head,” are 
cheering and gratifying in the extreme. The line of distinction — 
the only real line — which divides all mankind into two great classes, 
whether within,* or beyond, ttie pales of visible communions, is now 
coming out into view even before the world ; and it is quite clear that 
external professions, or Church privileges, or sectarian partialities, hav^ 
longer the power they once had to sunder those who are “ all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 
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2.-.FROM A SPEECH OF Dr. CANDLISIPS AT A PUBLIC MEET- 
ING IN GLASGOW, 12th June 1843. 


I thank God, that, the war of controversy is now substantially over. 
This Free Church of Scotland is now bound, not in controversy, but in 
another work altogether. God only knows how soon we may be required 
to enter again into discussion and trial; and we stand ready and prepared 
for bearing the same testimony in other times which we are enabled to bear 
now. The last great contest between truth and error, as some imagine, is 
nigh at hand. The forces may already be mustering for the battle. Cer- 
tain it is, and it is a remarkable feature in the signs of the times, ♦ that the 
onl^ two things which seem to be alive in this kingdom, the only two things 
which seem to have any spiritual life at all, or any energy, or vitality, or 
eittensive power and energetic action, are Puseyism on the one band, and 
PresbjHcrianism on the other. These two things, these two institutions are 
alive — there is spirit, and breath, and life in them ; they alone are energetic ; 
and all other forms and institutions seem to be worn out, lifeless. But 
Puseyism is instinct with spirit and life ; and so, thanks be to God, is 
Presbyterianism — and as befbte, in former generations, the. battle was 
concentrated into one single-handed contest, between these very principles, 
High Church Laudism on the one hand, and Scottish Covenanting principles 
on the other — as in fiirmer days the whole issue between God's truth and 
devil’s lie turned upon the contest between the scheme of which Land 
was at the head, and that system which had men liVe Henderson and 
llutherford for its defenders — I say it may be that once more the old battle 
remains to be fought, and the old question is still to arise. There is iiiit 
one truth ; — truth is one, and eiTor, as it has been said, is manifold ; but I 
believe the events of coming years will show that if truth be one, error is one 
too. There is but one Christ and one Anti-Christ. There is but one truth 
ot God, and one He of Satan ; and as all the diversities which prevail among 
iBh followers of Christ will ultimately disappear in one united impulse of 
zee'll for his truth, so all the shades of difference that prevail among the 
followers of the devil, will ultimately be merged in«the hot rage of one united 
onset on the truth, at the instigation of the father of lies. Meanwhile our 
course is clear. We are not to scan the unknown and unseen future. That 
belongs to God. The work given us to do is before us. The fields are 
already white unto the harvest. It was a solemn thought to which expres- 
sion was given by a reverend brother in private the other day, that during 
the last two Sabbaths, probably more people had been brought within the 
sound of a preached gospel throughout the country, and that in circum- 
stances peculiarly affecting, than there had been since the days of the first 
preaching of the Reformation. That this is true, let the crowded audiences 
which have filled this hall on these Sabbath-days testify. That this is true, 
let the crowds who have retired from our churches, unable to find accomo- 
dation in them, testify. That this is true, let the Highland highways and 
mountains testify, and the thousands who, under the broad canopy of 
heaven, have been hearing the words of eternM life. Oh, if it be so, what a 
responsibility is laid upon this Church! We have set the country in motion 
— we have turned the world upside down, as our enemies say — wc have 
stirred up excitement and agitation — agitation is the favourite word — and 
even the world itself will hold us responsible for the use wc have made of 
the excitement of men’s minds. Are we to take advantage of this excite- 
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ment to preach a crusade against the Union, whose treaty has been broken ? 
Are vfc to take advantage of this excitement to preach a crusade of rebel- 
lion ? This is what the world expects. Oh, let us disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the world ! Let us take advantage of this movement of men’s 
minds, not to preach sedition, not to excite resentment against authority, 
not even to make a great work about our own wrongs ; but let us take 
advantage of it to win men’s souls to Christ. After all the stir and excite- 
ment we have caused, the world would be delighted to see it end in political 
tumult, rebellion, and disaffection ; let us disappoint the world. But it is a 
small thing to be judged of by men’s judgment ; let us remember that there 
is one that judgeth, even God. These deep movements in men’s minds are 
not the work of the Church, but of the Spirit of God. Gift principles are 
vital, and that the men who maintain them are earnest and honest, has been 
proved even to the world’s conviction. But neither the vitality and magni- 
tude of o§r principles, nor the earnest honesty of the men who hold them, 
can explain the deep movement in the minds of the Cliristiaii people of 
Scotland. It is the work of the good Spirit of God. It is seen from the 
work that it is the work of God's Spirit, by its peaceful character, by its 
orderly character, by its character of deep prayerful earnestness, by the 
supplications that ascend from many a heart, and the delight with which the 
people drink in whatever solemn truths arc preached in their hearing. 
These things are the work, not of the factitious excitement of human pas- 
sion and human zeal, but the work of the Spirit of God. 


3.-~PAYS0NIAN.\. 


[Extracted from the Writings of the Iterd, Dr, Edu ard Payson of Port-^ 

- land ILS.'] 

Self-Knowlei>oe. — I have long considered a growing aeqnaintance wkh 
the desperate wickedness and surpassing dee( itfiilness of the heart, *s 
almost the only mark of a real Christian which Satan cannot counterfeit. 

Sin. — To assist you in e^stimating the criminality of sin, suppose that you 
yourself had committed the first sin — tliat before yon were horn, such a thing 
had never been heard or thought of. What a commotion would be cxcit(‘d 
Ihroijghoiit all Heaven and Karth ! The dreadful news would spread Wko 
lightning thiough all ranks and orders of being, and all wonM join in an 
exclamation of horror — ‘ It cannot he ? wlierc is tlio wretch who w (miM dare 
to disobey Jehovah?’ Snppo.se then, that you w'cre obliged t(» come for- 
ward and stand in the view of the assembled universe of sinless beings, all 
regarding you with feelings of astonishment, detestation and horror, too 
strong for utterance — how inexpressibly dreadful would your sin then 
appear ! 

Pbipe. — S uppose a man builds a temple with one sent in it very high 
and much ornamented ; and another very far below it. You ask him for 
whom these seats arc designed, and he replies : — “ Why, the most elevated 
one is for me, and the one below it i.s for God.” You sliudtlcr at the horri- 
ble absurdity and impiety of Hiich conduct. Yet ‘ thou art the man.’ You 
have given yourself the first and highest place in your affections ; you have 
thought more of pleasing yourself, than of pleasing God ; in short you have 
in every thing preferred yourself before him. 
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Li>ke XXIV. 50, 51. — ‘And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, &c.' Observe, ‘ while he blessed them the last 
thing he was ever seen to do on earth, was to bless his disciples. He went 
up, scattering blessings ; and he has done nothing but bless them ever since. 

Gon. — But great as my reasons are to love (Jod for his favors, raethinks 
he is infinitely more precious on account of his perfections. Creatures 
are all mere shadows and puppets. There is only one Being in the 
Universe, and that Being is God ; may 1 add, he is my God. I long to go 
and see him in heaven. I long still more to stay and serve him on earth. 
Rather, I rejoice to be just where — and what — He pleases. Never did sel- 
fishness and pride appear so horrid. Never did I sec myself to be such 
a monster — so totally dead to all wisdom and goodness. But I can point 
up, and say — There is my righteousness, my wisdom, my all. In the bands 
of Christ I lie passive and helpless, and am astonished to see hoyv he can 
work in me. He does all; holds me up, carries me forward, works in me 
and by me ; while I do nothing, and yet never worked faster in my^life. 

The Saviour. — Oh for a language suitable to speak his praises and 
describe his glory and beauty f But they cannot be described ; they cannot 
be conceived ; for “ no man knowoth the Son but the Father.” What 
a wonderful idea docs that text give us of the Son ! Saints in Heaven do 
not know him perfectly ; even the angels do not. None but the Father is 
able to comprehend all his excellence. Yet various, great, unsearchable and 
infinite a.s are his excellences, they are all ours ; our Saviour, our Head, 
‘o?ir flesh and our bone.’ Oh wonder how passing wonder is this! Methinks 
if I could borrow for a moment, the archangel’s trump, and make Heaven, 
Karth and Hell, resound with ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain,* I could 
contentedly drop into nothing. But no — I should wish to live, afle^ 
make them resound with his name throughout all eternj^y. What a tran- 
sporting thought ; to spend an eternity in exalting God and the Lamb ; in 
beholding their glory, and hearing them extolled by all creatures ! th\s is 
heaven indeed. To be swallowed up and lost in God ; to have our spirits 
embraced, wrapped up in his alLiufolding Spirit ; to forget ourselves, and 
think only of Him ; to lose, in a manner, our own separate existence, and 
exist only in Him ; to have His glory all in all to us : — this is indeed “ a far 
mpre exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


4.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Sabbath. — ‘ How venerable is the Sabbath, considered simply as 
an Institution that has existed since the dawn of' time ! How many convuL 
sions has it survived ! The Fall came and shook the blossoms of the tree of 
life, and withered all the hues of Eden, — the Flood came and swept away the 
men and the monuments of preceding eras : since then, the tide of time has 
effaced the impressions made upon the world, as the ocean waves obliterate 
the prints upon the sand; empires have risen and fallen — cities been built 
and destroyed — civil codes enacted and reyealed— systems of philosophy 
been popular and perished — the institutions of Nunia and the^laws of 
Lycurgus exist only in history — the hieroglyphics of Egyptian wisdom are 
worn out — the days of Thor, Saturn, and Woden are no more sacred ; even 
the divinely appointed economy of Judah is terminated — the^ Urim and 
Thummiui are departed— the mantle of prophecy, and the robe of priesthood, 
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have descended upon no successor. But notwithstanding all these changes, 
the Sabbath still exists, and still is the “ Holy of the Lord and honour- 
able!’— TAe Beerf. White. 

Roderick Ross op the Hinn. — We have ever admired the reasoning as 
well as the resolution of Roderick Ross of the Hill, who was a plain decent 
tarmer in the parish of Cromarty, about a century ago. It was then they 
began to intrude mimisters .upon the people ; and had every parish been 
furnished with half-a-dozen such men, the struggle now commenced would 
have been maintained and triumphantly finished many a year ago. Rode- 
rick’s laird was a Papist. He claimed the patronage of the parish. 1'lie 
people contested his claim, and, valuing a good minister more than money, 
they spent no less than £500 in the process, and gained it. Roderick’s 
laird was a resolute man, and, though the law had found that he was not 
the patron, and the Crown left the election to the people, yet he was not to 
be beaten, and would force his tenants, and cottars, and dependants, to vote 
for his favOurite on the day of election. On the evening of the day before, 
the laird called on Roderick, who faced him bluntly and boldly with this 
most pertinent question, — “ What business had he, a Papist, meddling in the 
election of a Protestant minister ?” “ Observe,” added Roderick, by way 

of clenching the question, “ observe. Captain, if ye ettle at serving us wi’ a 
minister, sound after your w'ay o’ belief^ I maun in conscience gi’e you a* the 
hindrance 1 can, as the man must be an unsound Papisher to me ; an’ if, 
what’s mare likely, ye just only wuss to , oblige the callant Simpson wi’ a 
glebe an’ a manse, without meddling wi* oiiy religion, it’s my part to oppose 
you baith — you for makin’ God’s Kirk meat an’ drink to an hireling, — him 
for takin’ it on sic terms.*' Admirably reasoned, and nobly resolved. The 
l^ird had one answer, — no uncommon one now a-days, both witli landlords 
and factors, — ‘‘ Roderick, you shall either vote for Mr. Simpson, or quit your 
farm at Whitsunday.” So ended the conference, but not the affair. 

Roderick’s wife, though the weaker vessel, was not the least cunning of 
the two. She had heard from him what the landlord had threatened ; and 
so, on the morning of the day of election, she watched her opportunity, and 
when her husband had so far arrayed himself in Sabbath-day order, she bolt- 
ed out with his coat and waistcoat, and locked the door behind her, and 
through the key-hole advised the astonished man to go to his bed till the 
kirk had skailed. Fortunately for Roderick, there was a window, though a 
very small one, in the apartment, and, more fortunate still, the walls of the 
cottage were of turf, not of stone. He put his head through the hole, and, 
reducing his large bulk to the smallest possible dimensions, he at length 
succeeded in screwing his whole body through, and, without coat or waist- 
coat, and covered from head to heel with turf and mud, he pushed on to the 
church. “ What brings you here in such a plight ?” was the universal ques- 
tion, when the people, in this strange appearance recognised Roderick of 
the Hill. “ I come here,” said he, in a voice that rang over that kirk, “ to 
gi’e my vote as a free member o’ the Kirk in*the election of this day ; and 
as for the plight, ye may speer o* that at the gudewife.” “ And whom do 
you vote for, — Simpson or Henderson ?” ** For honest Mr. Henderson ; and 

ill be bis luck who votes for ae Roman out o’ the fear of another, or lets the 
the love o’ this world’s gear stand between him and his conscience — nay, 
man,” said he, turning to the captain, who was eyeing his tenant in deadly 
rage — “nay man,” said Roderick, “ riower as ye list. Pm no obliged to be 
feared, ^ho’ ye choose to be angry.” Roderick’s appearance and resolution 
settled the day. The whole people ^ere inspired with his courage. The 
roof of the kirk rang with shouts of “ No Popish patron and the laird 
only came, as may lairds ever come in such a cause, to witness his own 
defeat. 
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The attempt which Roderick Ross of the Hill so successfully resisted, — 
the attempt to thrust a minister upon an unwilling people, is one against 
which common reason and common feeling, as well as Scripture, most loudly 
protest ; and the wonder to us is, not that it should be now resisted, but 
only that it should have been so long submitted to. — Miller^ of Cromarty. 

Dr. Grant’s Discovery op the Lost Tribes. — In connection with 
the hope of Israel, and with^ the awakening •hopes of Israel’s friends, 
is it not a striking circumstance, that at this very conjuncture, the lost 
tribes of Israel should# be found? With every wish to speak cautiously 
on a subject which has too often occasioned precipitate conclusions, 
we cannot omit this opportunity of calling the attention of our readers 
to some recent evidence on the subject, which we ourselves are unable 
to disbelieve, and which we trust that the church will investigate. It 
is to be found in the Travels of Dr. Asahel Grant, of the American Board 
of Missions.* Unless they returned to Palestine, or migrated^ to some 
other land, the likelihood is that the ten tribes remained in the locality 
where the king of Assyria put them. That they never returned to Pales- 
tine is notorious ; that they ever migrated to any other land, is utterly 
unlikely, in the silence of all history, and in the absence of any known 
inducement. They still occupied their old seats beyond the Euphrates, in 
the days of Josephus. Four centuries later, when Jerome wrote, they 
still were there. Have there been any tidings of their migration since ? 
But “ beyond the Euphrates,’* is a wide word. Where*, on the other side 
that flood, ought we to search for them P Obviously where the Assyrian con- 
queror planted them. And where was that ? “ In the ninth year of Hoshea, 
the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel awdy into Assyria, and 
placed them in ilalah, and in llabor, by the river of Gozan, and in the citid^ < 
of the Medes.”t The country corresponding to this description is the 
modern Koordistan. It has been but little explored ; and its mountain 
fastnesses, from thd fierceness of the predatory tribes infesting them, have 
been visited by no traveller who has returned to tell his tale. Encompassed 
by these lawless hordes, and at no great distance from the lake Ooroomiah, 
is the territory of the independent Nestorians. Till now their country and 
their character were little known. But his medical skill having secured a 
safe passage through the treacherous Koords, Dr. Grant found himself in 
the valleys of the Nestorians. Like the Waldenses, protected by their 
Alping fastnesses, this people dwells alone. Their aspect, language, and 
customs, are quitg peculiar. They say that they are Beni Israel, and their 
physiognomy confirms the saying. They cannot be discriminated from the 
Jews of that region, by whom they are reluctantly acknowledged as apostate 
brethren. They profess Christianity, and go by the name of Nazarenes — a 
name bestowed on the Jewish Christians of the early ages. They dislike 
the name Nestorian^ and say that they only agree with Nestorius in his pro- 
test against images, and in refusing to call the Virgin Mary mother of God. 
They allege that they received the gospel in the first century, and from the 
Apostles themselves.} The most primitive thing in their Christianity, is 


• 8vo., London, 1841. A short but very comprehensive abstract of the proof has 

been published by Mr. Henry Innes of Loodoo, ia a tract entitled, '* The Remuaiit of 
Assyria." Shaw, Southampton Row. 
t U Kings xvii. 6. 

J " Parthinns, and Medes, and Elamites,* and dwellers in Mesopotamia," were 
present at Pentecost ; and J ames • must have been aware of Christians among others 
than the proper Jews, for he addresses his epistle '* to the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad. 
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their abhorrence of idols. Of these they Imvc a dread as Jewish as it is anti- 
popish an<l uiiti-patriarchaL Along with the New Testament sacraments, 
they have perpetuated a multitude of Jewish observances, such as the 
keeping of the passover, and many of the Mosaic rules regarding cere- 
monial defilement. They baptise their children when eight days old ; they 
keep the Mosaic law in the ‘‘ avenger of blood their language is a dialect 
of the ancient Syriac, and their family names arc chiefly such as are found 
in the Old Testament. They allow that they do not all know the particular 
tribe from which they sprang. The present patriarch says that he is des- 
cended from Naphtali. Their numbers may aniouift to 200, OoO. ^ There 
seems to be little spiritual life among them ; but laying all the evidences 
together, there seems little room to doubt that they arc part of ‘‘ the house 
of Joseph, whom the Lord will gather out of Assyria, and bring into the 
land of Gilead and Lebanon.”* Should it so turn out, how wonderful that 
the discovery of these hidden ones should have been deferred to the present 
hour ! — P'teshyierian lievieio for Jnly^ 1 842. 

The Honour dub to Christ. — If it be the will of the Father that 
all me» should honour the Son even as they honour the Father, nothing 
less can be required of them than a holy, hearty love to him, and adoration 
of him, under every character bjii^ which he has manifested himself. Dut it is 
impossible to honour him, while wc reject him in all or any of his otBces. 
To honour an infallible teacher, is to place an implicit and unbounded 
confidence in all he says : to honour an advocate, is to commit our cause 
to him ; to honour a physician is to trust our lives in his hands : and to 
honoui^ a king, is to bow to his sceptre, and cheerfully to obey all his laws. 
These are characters under which Christ has manifested himself. To treat 
rhC'm in this manner, is to honour him; and to treat him otherwise, is to 
dishonour him . — (f tiller on the Gospel,) 


VI.— INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Revd.. Dr. Duff delivered at the Town Hall of Calcutta, on 
the evening of Tuesday the IWth instant, the first— and on Tuesday 
the 26th, the sf‘caiid — of ajiirief series of Lectures explanatory of the 
late events in the Church of Scotland. Both Lectures were most 
numerously attended. We hope incur next number, to give the first 
at full length to our readers, and the remaining Lectures (which we 
believe, will only bo one or two) in succession after delivery. Of 
the intnnsiement, or inmiediatc success of these discourses, wo shall 
prefer quoting in due time, the opinions of other journalists. 


The Donations towards Jhe building of a place of worsliip in Cal- 
cutta, in connexion with the Free Church of Scotland, amount now to 


* X. 7 — 10 
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about Thirteen Thousand Rupees ; and the periodical subscription' 
list, or sustentation-fund as it may be called, though opened quite 
lately, is also in promising train. This last mentioned mode of contri- 
bution, is one which has been adopted at home with extraordinary suc- 
cess, the smallest sums insensibly accumulating by the steady onward 
progress of weekly, monthly or quarterly repetition — to something per- 
fectly astonishing in the end, yet by a process entailing on the giver 
the least perceptible inconvenience. We earnestly recommend our 
friends, particularly those whose circumstances do not permit them 
to subscribe large round sums at once, immediately to adopt this ad- 
mirable plan of monthly contributions, and to be assured that they will 
be most highly appreciated, however slight the amount may appear ; 
their aggregate result will amaze the givers themselves after a little 
time. Tlie principle of Non vi sed scepe cadendo, has never been 
more strikingly illustrated than in the success of Dr. Chalmers’ penny - 
a-week collections in Scotland : and similar success may certainly be 
expected here. 

Tlie precise sum which may be imdftiiatelg^ needed to carry out the 
extremely important object for which these subscriptions are invited — 
cannot of course be stated beforehand ; perhaps as much more as iias 
already been communicated. But as the nature of the object becomes 
better understood — and the invitation more generally known — the 
attainment of the end in view will be accelerated and made more cer- 
tain day by day through the extend^ efforts of multiplied friead^ 
in many places. We have the greatest reason to J^e thankful for the 
vig(jrous support which the cause has already obtained here, notwith- 
standing local and temporary adverse circumstances : and “ through 
ihe good hand of our God upon us, in this good work,” we have a pt r- 
lect confidence, that we shall ere long see it accomplished. But fhr 
this end it is absolutely necessary that our friends’ exertions be stre- 
nuously continued, and let the proverb be remembered that he. gives 
lLiri.ee who gives toon." 
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I.— LECTURES EXPOSITORY OF THE PRINCIPLES,— THE 
MAINTENANCE OF WHICH H.« LED TO THE RECENT 
DISRUPTION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND, AND THE CONSEQUENT FORMATION OF THE 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Lectobb I. — The Sole and Sdpbeme Headship op the Lobd Jesos ^ 
Christ over the Church, explained and vindicated. — Introduction — 
Christ's itikereni Dominion as God — His accessory or Jftediatorial Domin- 
ion — 2'he Mediatorial Dominion in both its liiore extended and more res- 
tricted signification — In the latter sense it is twofold — Christs Supreme 
Spiritual Headship expounded — His Supreme Ecclesiastical Headship vari- 
ously illustrated — Conclusion. 

The Church of Scotland, the purest perhaps and most essentially 
Protestant National Establishment in Christendom, is now rent into 
twain. The greenest and most living half of the noble stem, — ^wliich 
for centuries, and especially of late years, has been insinuating its 
roots more deeply into the soil, and shooting its branches more widely 
into the atmosphere, and rearing its summit more loftily to the skies, 
— has been torn asiiiuh^r from' the common stock, and cast forth to 
seek for itself a lodgment and shelter, in the chilling breath of the 
East wind, or in the sympathies of .a Nation’s heart — in the castles of 
fancy dnd airy nothing, or in the clefts and crevices of the Rock of 
ages. And the surviving fragment of that once stately and venerable 
product of the olden times, shattered and bereft of the noblest of its 
trophies of ancient glory and renown, has been abandoned to the 
supjjort of such props and buttresses as can be readily supplied by 
the fabled omnipotence of statutory law. » • 

What, then, it may be asked, has been the cause of so strange, so 
unexpected a phenomenon,— or, if you will, so dire, so fell a cat^- 
trophe ? Had it its origin in the haphazard scramble and frenzied 
competition for worldy honours or sordid aggrandisement ? No ; — 
Had it been so, the Church might now be standing entire — enriched 
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with the free-will offerings of the mighty, and basking in the sunshine 
of royal favours. Had it its origin* from the capricious gusts an^ 
movements of mere secular politics ? No : — Had it been so, the 
Church might now be standing entire — knit more closely than ever 
in its alliance with the State, and incorporated more intimately than 
ever with the inner texture and fabric of the British Constitution. 
Had it its origin in priestly intrigues and aspirations after a Lordly 
Spiritual despotism ? No : — Had it been so, the Church might now 
be standing entire — and its ministers legally endowed with high powers 
and prerogatives, such as nev^ before belonged to them, and such 
as reason and conscience and scripture taught the majority to spurn 
away. Had it its origin from the effervescence of popular commotion 
or any ofV the hurricanes of revolution ? No : — 

It was not in the battle. 

No tempest gave the shock.” — 

Had it been so, we should have been spared one of the strangest 
spectacles under the sun — even that of beholding the vital portion, 
with the veins and arteries through which the life-blood circulated — 
rudely severed from the parent stem, and apparently tossed adrift on 
the billows of confusion, while the residuary skeleton is seen to 
stand, as if it would mimic the semblance of stability and life ! 

What, then, it may still be asked, has been the cause of this phe- 
nomenon or catastrophe ? As regards man, the immediate or proxi- 
mate agent, the c^use is not one but manifold. As regards God, the 
First or Supreme Efficient, through whose permission alone it could 
have occurred, we may not, with absolute assurance, determine, as we 
dare not venture to fathom the depths of his eternal counsels and 
infinite designs. But this we may, without presumption, be allowed 
to say, that in the progress and evolution of the mighty contest, 
which, for six thousand years has been carrying on between “the seed 
of the woman and the seed of the serpent” — the children of light 
and the children of darkness — a ne.w and grand and critical turning 
point has been reached. The “ powefs that be,” quitting their own 
proper functions and province, have, with what looks like the infatua- 
tion of judicial blindness, confederated against “ the Lord and his 
Anointed” They have gained a temporary triumph. They have 
filled the land* with their paeans and their songs. They securely cal- 
culated on a permanent ascendency. Though there be signs, enough 
in the heaven above and on the earth below to rebuke their temerity, 
th^ still dream of empty visions. Despite all reminiscences of the 
past, all monitions of the present, all ominous presages of the future, 
they still ding with doating fondness, to the delusive hope, that they 
have set and ^tened the very key-stone of conservative policy, while 
they have onlyjpffectually ^pp^ and undermined one of the main 
pillars on which it ought to rest. They meant, honestly perhaps, to 
uphold ; whereas^ they have only successfully destroyed ; — and not 
only destroyed, but succeeded in laying a combustible train which shall 
issue in results, as much above their power to arrest, as it was beyond 
their forecasting sagacity to foresee. Already, has the influence of 
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their great exploit extended to other and far distant, lands. Already 
it begun to be felt on the banks of the Ganges. Nor is it likely 
ro pause in its onward career, till, with the prints and footsteps of its 
presence, it has p^meated the globe. 

Such being the momentous nature of the recent struggle between 
Church and State in Scotlaijd, and such the magnitude of its present 
and prospective consequences, is it not incumbent on every reflecting 
mind to inquire more minutely into the nature and character of the 
principles^ on account of which the unequal contest has so long been 
maintained ? These principles, it will be found, are not of mush- 
room growth, neither are they of yestwday. They are not of local, 
provincial, or national import merely ; neither are they of fleeting, 
cpRemeral, perishable concern. No : — They have been of^old from 
the beginning ; the rqpge of their operation is co-extensive with the 
globe ; and the period of their duration runs parallel with eternity. 

Neither let it he supposed that the intrinsic value or grandeur of 
the principles is to be estimated by the apparent insignificance of the 
chosen battle-field. It is not the remoteness, the narrowness, or the 
barrenness of local territory that constitutes the criterion of greatness 
in respect to high-toned principle, or moral force, or spiritual Truth. 
On the arid plain of Maratdion and beneath the rugged cliffs of 
Thermopylae, the. heroic patriotism of one or two petty principalities of 
Greece earned for itself laurels, which have since inflamed the hearts of 
thousands, wherever the march of civilization has reached. On ito"* 
isolated and bleak shores of Iona, was achieved* a conquest over 
ignorance and barbarism, which diffused its quickening influence over 
neighbouring states, and far distant realms. In the obscure village of 
Wittemburgh was fought the good fight,” which silenced the 
thunders of the Vatican, shook the sceptre from the right arm 
of civil and religious tyranny, liberated the human mind from 
the prison house of ages, and lighted a flame iii the citadel and 
temple of truth which shall yet illumine the world. And has not 
this earth — the globe itself which we inhabit — whose comparative 
unimportance in the high scale of the Almighty’s workmanship 
is such that, by its annihilation, the universe at large would 
suffer as . little, in its splendour and v^iety, as the verdure and 
sublime magnitude of a forest would suffer by the fall of a single 
leaf — lias not this little speck, amid the statelier worlds that bestrew 
the fields of immensity, been selected as tlie scene of the most 
stupendous of all conflicts — the conflict between the Prince of Light 
and the Potentates of Darkness — the conflict, in whose mighty issues, 
the flag of mercy was hung from the cross of satisfied justice, and the 
horrors of perdition exchanged for the hallelqjahs of eternal joy ? 

Nor has Scotland been heretofore unhononred as the field for 
determining the strength of antagonist* principles Traught with the 
weal or the woe of nations. There, the ambition of all-grasping 
Rome first fairly grappled with the passion of patriotism ; and there 
was she first most effectually taught that the love of hearth and 
home” could inspire the poorest possessors of the sternest, and wildest 
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of lands, with a spirit and energy that were more than a match for her 
invincible l^ious. There, was her Lordly Aristocratic neighbou^f 
the Soutli, at lengtli constrained to learn, that the genuine spirit of libeny 
and independence could outlive the wear and tear of whole centuries of 
oppression ; and, ever and anon, rallying into fresh vigour, could 
humble in the dust the pride and flower of all her chivalry. Thus 
roughly cradled amid the storms, and nurtured amid the tempests of 
troubled life, the character of the Scottish people grew up into a 
robustness and hardihood, and their principles of action into a 
tenacity of sinewy strength, that could not brook the touch of 
foreign tyranny. And it was true, in reference to their hereditary 
rights and unsurrendered privileges and free-formed institutions, that 
their attachment to these could only be paralleled Avith that Which 
they bore to their own native hills : — ^ 

“ And the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar. 

But bound them to their native mountains more.” 

When the trumpet-blast of Reformation sounded through the land, 
this sturdiness of national character and love of independence w(?re 
neither destroyed nor abated. The natural energies were not sub- 
dued but sanctified. They were only called forth and exemplified 
in a new and nobler sphere of action. • Instead of any longer contend- 
ing for mere civil immunities — such as personal liberty and scctirity 
<^f property— the Scottish reformers rushed, with torrent or whirl- 
‘ wind force, to the vindication of the sacred rights of conscience, tlie 
fireedom of Christian citizenship, and the sullied honours of tlieir 
Divine King and Saviour. And such was the vigour of the ontset, 
and such the success with which the mighty warfare was crowned, 
that in no country in Christendom was the blighting system of Anti- 
Christian Rome more thoroughly uprooted, and the reformed Doc- 
trines of Protestantism — the , eternal verities of Jehovah’s word — 
more rapidly, extensively, or firmly established. 

Since then, the attempt has again and again been renewed by the 
powers of earth to coerce the Church of Scotland into sundry un- 
scriptural compliances — to force her to abandon alike her Bible 
principles and her Bible constitution ; — but in vain. She has, in 
consequence, been alternately in the furnace and in the palace — in 
the deptlis of adversity and on the heights' of prosperity. But, 
whether in the one state or in the other, she has never been tempted 
or compelled to deliver up her sacred deposit. From the allurements 
and blandishments of courtly favour she has come forth untainted ; 
from the fires and gibbets of persecution she has returned unscathed. 
And, np to this day, may she worthily adopt, as her peculiar emblem, 
the burning bush — the bush that burned with fire and yet was not 
consumed — and encircle it with her own chosen motto, flaming 
in colours of light, “ Nec t&men consumebatur.” 

From all this it may, in a general way, be gathered that the recent 
contendings of the Church of Scotland have b^n pre-eminently of & 
religious character. And it is this which rendeii the precise nature 
and object . of the struggle so difficult of comprehension to the world 
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at large. Men of secular business apply to it their scales and their 

K nees of profit and loss, and wonder why so many, claiming the 
bute of common sense, should relinquish their substantial livings 
and their pleasant homes, for such antiquated and old-fashioned 
commodities as scruples of conscience. Men of physical science are 
so engrossed with the visible, the tangible, and the measurable that 
they wonder what those invisible, intangible, unmeasurable ab- 
stractions can be, which yet move the masses with a momentum of 
force that bafflles alike all antecedent probability and all present 
calculation. Men of roetaphj'sical philosophy, who have never 
soared beyond the cold, clear, frosty region of unsanctibed in- 
tellect, wonder what those phenomena and impulses of spirit may 
be, ^hat seem so mystical — so utterly unintelligible — and yet ijp potent 
practically in warming the hearts of the coldest, and quickening the 
activities of the most sluggish. Men of the law, thoroughly entan- 
gled in the meshes and cobwebs of sapless technicalities, wonder at 
the daring presumption of those who, lo«)king beyond the letter to the 
spirit, vastly prefer the spirit that maketh alive to the letter that 
killetli. Men of statesmanship and general policy are so plunged, 
into the vortex of utilitarian^m and Hexible diplomacy, that they not 
only wonder, but arc lost in amazement and confounded altogether 
at so rare a spectacle of unearthly, unselfish, unbending principle — 
plaiidy confessing, with the Parliamentary Correspondent of a celej 
brated northern Baronet, who honestly exclaimed ; — “ It is in vain 
to ask any opinion ; I do not understand one Vord about this 
Scottish question. Wliat with intrusion and non-intrusion, church 
patronage and lay patronage, I have not brains for it, nor memory 
for it ; nor does any one that I know care a single straw about it. 
The whole question has addled my brains.” 

The truth is, that the chief foundation of the question is not merely 
of a general religious or theological nature, but of an essentially 
spiritual character. Its real and intrinsic merits, therefore, can 
never be properly understood by the carnal mind, because these must 
be sgiritualiy'discerned. It is in this light mainly that the subject 
lias all along been viewed by the pious clergy and people of Scotland. 
And it is in this very light, which presents by far its most important 
aspect, that it will not be viewed, and never can be appreciated by 
men of the world — whether learned or unlearned, public or private, 
professional or unprofessional. Still, though the more vital points 
and bearings cannot be adequately apprehended, or their inherent 
force and application adequately felt, by the average mass of man- 
kind, there are certain broad and leading views that ought to com- 
mend themselves to tJie good sense of all who are able and willing to 
bestow the ipquisite share of reflection. 

In one short sentence, it may be stated that the great principle or 
Doctrine, the resolute maintenance of which has led to th^ recent 
disruption of the established Church of Scotland, is, the sole and 
supreme Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ over his own Church. 
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It is clear, therefore, that in order to appreciate in any degree, the 
real character and importance of the objects contended for, and||p 
-whose account sacrifices have been made on a scale of natiffill 
magnitude perhaps without a parallel in the history of the world, 
it is indispensable to have somewhat distinct and definite views as to 
■what is meant by the supreme Headship of Christ. To elucidate this 
subject, as the ground work of all that follows, is the main design of 
fKe present Lecture ; and, in order to do this intelligibly, we must 
enter somewhat into the peculiar domain of Christian Theology. 

While as yet there were no depths ; before the mountains were 
settled ; before the hills were brought forth ; from everlasting, from 
the beginning, or ever the earth was ; — The Eternal Mind, from his 
exalted riminence beheld, in the evolving events of Providence^ the 
race of Adam lying prostrate, grovelling .and helpless, from the 
effects of a ruinous fall. Was this condition to be pronounced 
desperate or irremediable ? A problem this, which, from its transcen- 
dental difficulties, might well have bafiled all created intelligence for 
ever. But blessed be God, long ere created intelligence began to be 
— even in the counsels of an unfathomable eternity — the problem 
was divinely solved. There, between, the Persons of the glorious 
Godhead, was the everlasting covenant entered into and conclusively 
settled ; — the Father purposing in sovereign mercy, to elect — the Son, 
^n boundless love, to redeem — and the Holy spirit, with efficacious 
grace, to apply the fruits of the purchased salvation. Bnt, in order 
to redeem, it w«fe necessary, in the human natpre which had transgres- 
sed, to magnify the law by perfect obedience — necessary, in the human 
nature which had become obnoxious to wrath, to satisfy divine justice, 
by suffering the penalty, or an equivalent for the penalty, due to 
transgression. But, who could perfectly obey, and adequately suffer ? 
What finite being could be equal to the infinite task ? Behold, then, 
the plenitude of Jehovah’s free grace and love ! The Son of God, 
the Brightness of the Father’s glory, resolves, in the fulness of time, 
to veil and shroud the lustre of all his glory, — assume the human 
form — obey, suffer and die as the Surety and the Substitfite of sigpers ! 

Here, then, opens upon us a distinct glimpse of the different 
relations which the Son — the second Person of the glorious Trinity — 
bears to us. As the Eternal Word, who in the beginning was with 
God and was God, he stands related to us as Creator and Sovereign 
Lord. As the Word incarnate — Immanuel — God with us — ^for the 
express purpose of recovering guilty man from the captivity of sin 
and Satan, and the fatal grasp -of incensed justice, he has become our 
Kinsman-Redeemer. As partaker of the essential nature of both 
the parties at variance, — being, by the height of his inherent Divinity, 
on a level with the uncreated Father, and by the depth of his assumed 
humanity on a level -with created man, he has beco'be a real, a 
substantial Mediator, or Daysman, who is able to lay his hands upon 
us botji— and thus reconcile .the offended Majesty of Heaven with 
offending man. 
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Corresponding with thia twofold relationship is his twofold 
ni^. 

^,8 God, the Son, equal with the Father, Jehovah’s Fellow, he is 
possessed of Supreme Divinity. As such he lives and reigns — the 
Blessed and the only Potentate — ^the King of Kings and the Lord of 
Lords — by a right that is inalienable and unchangeable. As such, he 
hath a-power that is essential — an authority, that is original and un- 
derived — a sovereignty, that is absolute — an empire that is universal. 
This is his inherent dominion as God, — a dominion, which ^s his from 
everlasting to everlasting — a dominion, which he conducts and governs 
on universal principles and all-comprehending laws, suited to the 
boundless variety of its objects, and the real infruitude alike of its 
extent and its duration. 

As Immanuel— God with us — the Mediator and Redeemer — ^he 
also possesses a peculiar kingdom or dominion, which as contradis- 
tinguished from the former, has been called the Medmtorml. In his 
xmumed office and capacity as Mediator, he is, from the very nature 
of the case, subordinate to the Father. As under the ceremonial 
law. Prophets, Priests and Kings were designated and ordained, by 
the typical or sacramental anointing of material oil, so, was the great 
Anti-type of all such consecrated personages, designated and or- 
dained to his great Mediatorial offices by an immediate unction from 
the Father and the Spirit — which announced his fitness for the special 
duties of his great enterprize — being thereby . filled and replenished 
with all the gifts and graces of holiness and love, aiad invested with 
the fulness and sufficieney of all power and authority. It is in this 
view of his character, the scriptures declare that he was made both 
Lord and Christ ” — being “ anointed with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows ” — and “ set as king upon his holy hill of Zion.” To him 
therefore, who, for the sake of administering the economy of Redemp- 
tion, took up the perfect humanity into close and irreparable^ union 
with his ’perfect divinity, the Mediatorial kingdom and dominion is 
altogether personal and peculiar. It is a kingdom and dominion 
whic^ from its very nature, he holds, and the functions of which he 
exercises by a righf that is not inherent, but derived — a power, that 
is not essential, but communicated — an authority, that is not original, 
but delegated — a sovereignty, that is not absolute, but conferred. 
But though, from its very nature and ends^ the Mediatorial kingdom 
and dominion. mu^t be accessory and derived,' it is nevertheless just as 
rea/, as that which is inherent and incommunicable, because it is 
essentially divine. And in it, the Mediator is absolute and supreme, 
|u of it he is the sole Head — the sovereign JLord — tlie Anointed King. 

Now, the Mediatorial Kingdom and Dominion must be regarded 
in two great leading aspects ; — the one, more general and unrestricted; 
the other, more spinal and confined. 

As regards theybrmer, there is an important sense in which it is to 
be’ viewed us truly universal. To the reflective mind it must ,be 
obvious, as by the glance of intuition, that the full realization of the 
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objects of the Redemptive economy imperatively demands the pos< 
session of a power, capable of reaching from heaven* to earth and frj^i 
earth to hell — a powers capable of controlling all the friendly and the 
hostile elements, alihe of the moral and the physical creation— ^a 
power, therefore, unlimited in its sphere of exercise and uncontrolla- 
ble in its sway. And this is the mnphatic representation of sacred 
scripture^ Before his ascension, the rising Saviour himself said,- ‘*A11 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earths” *^A1I things are 
delivered iinto me of my Father.” “Therefore^” says the Apostle, 
« God hath highly exalted him, and given him a name above every 
nam^ that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow,. of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.” He is “ the 
liead of aU principality and power.” He most reign till he pUt all 
enemies under his feet.” And he hath pot all things under his feet, 
and gave him to be head over all things to the Church.” For “ in 
that he put all things under him, he left nothing that is not put under 
him.” 

Here, his derived, official, and delegated sovereignty, as Mediator, 
is declared to be co-extensive in the range of its exercise, with his 
inherent, essential and uhderived tovereignty, as God. For, who dare 
limit the totaiity of such absolute expressions as ** all power in heaven 
and on earth” — “all principality and power”— -“all enemies” — and 
“all things?” — ^AU things in the heaven of heavens — angels and 
drchang^s, with all their hierarchies, he sends forth as ministering 
spirits to minister to the heirs of salvation. — All things in the visible 
heavens — sun, ptoon, and stars, he commissions to shed their' varied 
influences. — ^All things on earth, rational and irrational, animate and 
inanimate — fire and heat — snow and vapours— stormy wind and tem- 
pest-mountains and all hills — fruitful trees and all* cedars — beasts 
and all cattle— creeping things and flying fowls — kings of tlie earth 
and all people— princes and all judges of the earth,: — all associations 
of men and dispensations of providence ; — all, all he modifies, con- 
trols, directs, and renders subservient to the promotion of his own 
glory, and the real welfare of his chosen ones, who are memh^s of 
his mystical Body. — Yea, and all things under -the earth- — the great 
dragon, that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan with his apostate 
angels — he employs as scourges to inflict judicial retribution, or as 
vessels of wrath to receive the overflowingfs of bis righteous indigna- 
tion. But, between his Original and Mediatorial government them is 
no clashing. The former he conducts by general laws for general ends. 
The IcUter he conducts by guitar and specific laws for the attainment 
of peculiar and specific enm. These ends are, the calling, and justi- 
fying, and sanctifying, and saving of lost sinners — the continued 
existence, extension, enlargement, and indefinite prosperity of the 
Church. For if, as Mediator, the Son liath been made “ Head over 
all tbiags,” it is expressly added that it is “to the Church,” or that ft 
is, for the sake t>f the Church, that this universal Headship hath been 
conferred. 
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And this, at once, leads us to the latter^ or more special and con« 
fined aspect of the Mediatorial Kingdom and Dominion. 

If it be to^ or, for the sake of the Church, that the Mediator is 
made Head over all things, and not to, or for the sake of the worlds or 
universe at large, — then, must there subsist R peculiarly endearing re- 
lationship — a relationship, altogether unique ^ — between him and the 
Church, which is declared to be his Body, the fulness of Him that fiUeth 
all in all. And this is truly what the scriptures solemnly aver. In a 
peculiar, distinctive, and appropriating sense, he is ‘‘ King of Zion ^ 
— “King of Saints ” — “ Head of the Church ” — “ Head of the Body, 
the Church ” — “ faithful as a Son in his own house, whose house we 
are.” The Church, then, is his special, — his peculiar kingdom. As 
it is, for its sake, its benefit, its tuition, its protection, it^ defence, 
that to Him have been committed the whole conduct and administra- 
tion of the Mediatorial government, without any limits as to place or 
power, — so, it is in it tliat he reigns and rules pre-eminently — sway- 
ing the royal sceptre as its sole Ilead and Monarch. 

Here, however, it must carefully be noted that bis peculiar media- 
torial relation, as sole King and Ilead over his own Church, stands in 
close and inseparable connection with his other mediatorial relations 
as its sole Prophet and Priest. Indeed, though these admit of being 
readily distinguished and separately illustrated, they are indissolubly 
conjoined — not only in the person of the Mediator, but in their actings, 
outgoings, and effects, as exemplified in the persons of the redeemetf. 
But, however delightful it would be to expatiate on the prophetic and 
priestly offices, we must not forget that at present we have more par- 
ticularly to do with his peculiar office as sole Head and King — the 
office which is essential to all the rest, and which alone renders them 
all truly effectual.* 

What then, is meant by the sole Headship or Kingship of Christ 
over the Church 1 What is involved, directly or iuferenti^ly, in that 
high and holy and divine appellation ? 


These Mediatorial offices were exercised in all ages. Uoder the Patriarchal 
and Mosaic Dispensations, he gave revelations, as a prophet ; instituted typical 
sacritices, as a priest ; and delivered from enemies, as a king, la his humilia- 
tion, he acted, as a prophet, by orally commuaicatlng the will of God — as a 
priest, by actually ** giving himself for us, as an utferingand sacrifice of a sweet 
smelling savour” — as a king, in destroying the works of the devil, and van- 
quishing death and the grave. And the exercise of mch of these functions is 
essential in every individual instance of conversion and salvation. In order to be 
converted and saved, is it not necessary tv> relim^iiish our own carnal knowledge, 
and receive saving knowledge from him, as our prophet — to renounce our own 
self-righteousness, which is as filthy rags, and receive his onlr justifying 
righteousness, as our priest — to reject our own self-will and self-determining 
propensities, and heartily submit to bis authority and laws, as our king ? In a 
word, is it not necessary to be taught by hiiif, as a prophet — to have our sins 
atoned for by him, as a priest — to be subdued and made willing by hiiiv, as a 
king ? And is it not essential that all these offices should be exercised, and all 
these effects realized, in constaut and harmonious combination ? If the priest 
purchases, the prophet must publish, and the king apply. For vain, would re- 
demption itself be, even when purchased, if it were not made known \ iu vain 
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In order to render the answer more intelligible, it must be borne in 
remembrance that the Church has been constantly regarded in two 
very different lights ; — either collectivelyy as an organized whole ; or in- 
dividuallj/y in its separate members. Now, truly, the Lord Jesus Christ 
is Head and King in both these respects. He is Head and King of the 
Church as an aggregate whole ; and he is Heada nd King of every in- 
dividual believer of which it is composed. But, though these two 
relations may be viewed as distinct, and admit of very distinct and 
specific applications, they were never, in the original intention or sub- 
sequent execution of the divine purposes, designed to be divorced or 
put asunder. 

Firsty ^hen, let us consider the doctrine of what, for distinction’s 
sake, may be designated Clirist’s supreme spiritual Headship — or Head- 
ship, in reference to the souls of professing members of tlie Church, 
individually. 

This may be very brief!}' unfolded. For, what is the condition of 
the people whom the Redeemer purix)ses to save ? Are tliey not by 
nature mixed up as integral [)ortions of a world lying in wickedness? 
Then, must he, by his sovereign power, as king, separate them. Are 
they not, through the influence of a perverse and stubborn will, utterly 
disinclined to return to God ? He, as king, must subdue their stubborn- 
ness, and render them willing and obedient. Are they not, through 
hardness of heart and searedness of conscience, unable to perceive the 
necessity of a return ? He, as king, must break the hard heart with the 
hammer of his word, and pierce the seared conscience with the arrows 
of correction. Are they not in bondage to sin ? He, as king, must de- 
stroy its dominion. Are they not in thraldom to Satan ? He, as king, 
must deliver them from his cruel yoke. Are they not weak and ever 
apt to stumble in the way ? He, as king, must strengthen and uphold 
them by his all-sufficient grace. Are they not plagued with the remain- 
ing corruptions of the heart ? He, as king, must wholly extirpate them. 
Are they not harassed with multitudinous errors set in array against 
them ? ile, as king, must eventually deliver them from the sway of 
all ignorance, infidelity, profanity, idolatry, and unbelief. Are they 
not assailed with troubles and afflictions? He, as king, must supply 
inward comforts, refreshments, and consolations. Are they not beset 
with trials and temptations ? He, as king, must minister the necessary 
help, and support in the midst of tliera all. Are they not encom- 
passed with enemies, numerous, subtile and powerful ? He, as king, 
must control the factions of wicked men — defeat the machinations 
of Satan — overmaster the conspiracies and devices of principalities 
and powers, and spiritual wickednesses in liigh places. Tims, even 


would it be made known, if it did not take effect ; and preposterously vain 
would it be to dream of that effect which was neither procured nor applied. 

But, such disjunction, or dis-assuciation can never be. The decree of Jehovah 
is irreversible. And that decree is, that whoever, with a faith unfeigned, cor- 
dially einhracea the blessed Saviour in any one of his Mediatorial offices, docs, 
at one and the same time, substantially receive him in the saving efficacy of all. 
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in the present life, must all the foes of his people, without and within, 
visible and invisible, be eventually conquered by their heavenly king 
— sin, when its power is first broken in the soul, — the world, when 
stripped of its potency to charm, — Satan, when the penitent spirit 
has been rescued from his fatal grasp, — hell, when the heir of perdi- 
tion has, through regenerating grace, become an heir of glory,— 
death and the grave, when believers in triumph exclaim, ‘‘ Oh death 
where is thy sting? Oh grave where is thy victory?” And at 
the day of judgment, will the conquest be consummated ; — sin des- 
troyed, — the world in flames, — death and the grave annihilated, — 
the wicked doomed,— and Satan bis angels cast into the lake that 
burnetii with fire and brimstone for ever more. 

Such are some of the mighty triumphs of true believers through the 
power of their great Head and King. Truly, then is He invested with 
all the marks and ensigns of royalty, — a throne, a crown, a sceptre, 
and splendid retinue ; — with all the badges and memorials of suc- 
cessful conquest, — a sword, and arrows, and weapons of heavenly 
temper, and trophies, and captives from the battle-field. But all is 
spiritual, all is glorious. — His throne, that of the converted heart ; 
his crown, a crown of righteousness ; his sceptre, a sceptre of mercy ; 
his retinue, a magnificent array of the Christian graces ; his sword, 
that of the spirit ; his arrows, those of conviction ; his weapons, love, 
patience, and truth ; his trophies, the spoils of vanquished princi- 
palities ; his captives, redeemed and ransomed souls, made willing ia 
the day of his power. 

Here, then, is the spiritual Headship or Kitigship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, over the soul of every individual believur. Here, he reigns 
supreme — reigns, by an indefeasible right which he hath purchased 
with his own blood, and vindicated by varied acts of his Almighty 
power. Here, surely, is He “ all in all” — soul, body, and spirit being 
his^ by right of redemption, conquest, and actual possession. What 
created power, then, in heaven, earth, or hell, has any right to come in 
between such redeemed spirits and their heavenly King ? None — none 
whatsoever. Whoever presumes or dares to do so, must be denounced 
as the impious invader of a divinely fenced territory, the impious vio- 
lator of divinely purchased rights, the iinj>ioiis spoliator of divinely con- 
ferred privileges ! And what true believer could, fora moment, tolerate 
invasion, violation, spoliation such as this ? None ; — none can, none 
dare, without openly abjuring the name, and apostatizing from the faith 
of Jesus. To interfere here, — to attempt, by coercion or otherwise, to 
transfer the homage of the heart to any other Lord or Master than the 
Divine and Princely Saviour, whether heathen deity, or civil monarch, 
or ecclesiastic power, — is the simplest and most undisguised form of trea- 
son against him, who is truly King of Zion, and sole Head of his own 
ransomed people. And, rather than participate in the guilt of it, have 
not myriads of true believers actually laid down their lives ? “ Swear 
by the fortune of Caesar ” — « reproach Christ ” — was the sum and sub- 
stance of the demands of ancient persecutors. Compliance with these 
would have secured, not only life, but often honour, prosperity, and 
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renown ; — non-compliance, nought but insult, tortures, cruelties and 
death. With the full knowledge of all this how bravely were these de- 
mands resisted ! — Eighty and six years have I served Christ,” exclaim- 
ed an ancient worthy in the presence of his earthly judge, “and he hath 
never wronged me, and how can I blaspheme my King who hath saved 
me ?” “ I have wild beasts,”' angrily cried the proconsul. “ Call them," 
coolly replied the saint. “ I will tame your spirit by fire,” said the 
former, still more incensed. “ You threaten me with fire,’’ answer- 
ed the fearless martyr, “ which burns for a moment, . and will be 
soon extinct ; but you are ignorant of the future judgment, and of the 
fire of eternal punishment reserved for the ungodly. But why do you 
delay ? Do what you please.” — “ Your dignity is great, I acknow- 
ledge, but God ought to be obeyed before all things,” said another of 
the ancifent worthies, when rudely challenged by the Roman Prefect for 
maintaining the divine majesty of God, as manifested in his incarna- 
tion in Jesus Christ, who has thus became the sole King and Saviour of 
his people. At these words the Prefect rose from his seat, and in a voice 
of thunder, indignantly exclaimed ; — “How ! are you not afraid of incur- 
ring my resentment, of feeling the effects of my power ?” “ What harm 
can you do me ?” was the prompt reply. “ 1 have a thousand means of 
overwhelming you.” “ WUnt are they ?” “ What ! confiscation, exile, 

torture, death !” “ None of these can affect me. In all other things 

you will find us the most mild, the most accommodating among men ; 
but the moment the cause of God is concerned, we despise every 
thing. Glitteriug swords, burning braziers, famished tigers, and all 
the apparatus of the most cruel tortures are alike insignificant in our 
eyes. Exhaust all your threats ; have recourse to all your barbarities ; 
make use of all your authority ; call the emperor himself to your aid ; 
—you will never conquer our firmness, you will never persuade us to 
subscribe to the doctrines of impiety, even were your threats a thou- 
sand times more terrible.” 

Ob, that the spirit of these ancient worthies would revive in us ! If 
we are indeed true believers, have we not the same motives of love 
and gratitude to impel us, — the same sacred rights and privileges 
faithfiiUy to guard, — the same divine and kingly prerogatives to uphold 
and vindicate? Is not their King, our King? Is he not “ the same, yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever?” And oh ! is he not a glorious King? 
gloriously invested with Godlike qualities, and peerless perfections ? 
If all Royalties on earth, and all Princedoms in heaven were united in 
one bright constellation, oh, how poor, how insignificant would their 
most brilliant combined endowments appear in the presence of Him, 
who is our King — the King of glory — the King of Saints? Think of his 
right to reign ! — It is that of . Mediator and Redeemer. Think of the 
duration of his monarchy ! — It is eternal ; his goings forth have been of 
old from everlasting, and oC his kingdom there shall be no end. Think 
of his power 1— It is unbounded. Of his wisdom !— It is infinite. Of 
his mercy ! — It is great unto the heavens. Of his faithfulness !— It 
reacheth unto the clouds. Of his justice ! — It is like the great moun- 
tains. Of his judgments ! — They are a great deep. Of his meekness 
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and patience ! — They are unparalleled in creation. Of his htunility 
and condescension ! — They are beyond the grasp of human thought. 
Of his tenderness and love ! — They are an ocean, without a bottom 
and without a shore. Of his beauty and brightness — the streaming 
effulgence of his glory ! — They outdazzle all created splendour. Of 
his treasures and riches ! — They are exhaustless as the universe. 

Second. But it is not the supreme spiritual Headship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ over believers indivxdtuilly.^ at least in any of its more de> 
rect forms, that the people of Scotland have been recently called on to 
contend. No ; — It has been for what, by way of contradistinction, 
may be designated- his supreme ecclesiastical Headship — or Headship 
in reference to the Church collectively, or the Church viewed as an 
organized Society. It is in this particular aspect of it tha^ the su- 
preme Headship of the Redeemer has been more immediately assailed 
by “the powers that be,” in our native land ; for the maintenance of 
which in the abstract, the patriarch ministers and patriot citizens of our 
Zion, have made such unprecedented sacrifices ; and in bearing testi- 
mony to which, ten thousand thousand friendly voices, echoing from hill 
and valley, and swiftly wafted across the ocean, now loudly challenge 
their self-exiled compeers in these realms of heathenism, to hasten and 
imitate so bright, so glorious an example. 

Nor let it be thought that this is a point of minor, or secondary im- 
portance. Apart from the fact that it has essential bearings on th*e 
other view of the Headship of Christ — bearings which vitally affect its 
reality — it is in itself a doctrinal point of a character altogether fun- 
damental and paramount. Let us endeavour briefly to exhibit it in 
this light. 

The economy of Redemption contemplates the accomplishment of 
the most glorious ends, connected with the effectual call, the conver- 
sion, the justification, the sanctifleation, and final gloriiicatiou of be- 
lievers. How are these great ends ordinarily to be attained ? How, 
except by the diligent and prayerful use of all the means, ordinances 
and institutions, wisely fitted and designed for their attainment? 
Those who are glorified must be sanctified ; those who are sanctified, 
must be Justified ; those who are justified, must believe ; thbse who 
believe, must be called ; ' those who are called, must hear ; those who 
hear, must have the word of life faithfully preached to them ; those 
who preach must be duly qualified and sent. Again, those who have 
obtained the gift and grace of faith must publicly profess it before 
men ; those who thus profess their faith before men, must be marked, 
distinguished, and separated from the world, in its maxims and habits, 
its principles and pursuits ; those who are thus marked, distinguished, 
and separated, must be taught to walk habitually in conformity to the 
mind and will of him who is the Author and Finisher of their faith. 

Now, all this, in the very nature of things, involves not merely the 
existence, but the necessary existence of a visible association and 
fellowship. A visible society, in its very nature, involves the neces- 
sity of oiganization and order. Organization and order involve of ne- 
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cessity direction, control, and discipline. Direction, control, and disci- 
pline involve of necessity a directive, controlling, and executive 
power, — ^in other words, jurisdiction and government. Jurisdiction 
and government involve of necessity the appointment of a class of 
duly qualified office-bearers, to whom the exercise of all sacred and 
responsible functions may be warrantably committed. And regularly 
appointed ofilce-bearers, must discharge all their duties according to 
the laws and rules, esitablished by him, whose servants they are. 

- And is it to be believed, that these, and all similar collateral points, 
the right ordering and settlement of which is imperatively demanded 
by the very nature and end of the institution of the Christian Church, 
have been left wholly unprovided for by Him who is its divine Head 
and Founder ? Impossible. Whoever will in obedience to the 
divine cdmraand “ search the Scriptures,” must soon be amazed at the 
abundance of instruction on all these subjects, in the varied forms, 
whether of positive precept, or administrative example, or incidental 
reference. , 

That there has existed a visible Society or Church, more or less 
perfectly organized, in unbroken continuity, sometimes contracting 
sometimes enlarging, through all ages and dispensations from Adam 
downwards, — and that onwards it will be perpetuated as “ the pillar 
and ground of the truth ” till the consummation ot all things, — is to 
the Bible reader a fact as indisputable and as clear as that the sun 
has daily circled the heavens since the dawn of creation, and will still 
rejoice to run hiascourse till the last trumpet sounds its knell. The 
word ordinarily rendered “ Church,” denotes an assembly “ called 
or convened by invitation or appointment,” and admirably pour- 
trays the marked and characteristic feature of God’s own people, in 
being called externally by the gospel message, and ititemally by effec- 
tual grace. Retaining the same rudimcntal idea, it is applied, with a 
varying latitude of signification, which may always be determined by 
the context, to denote either a small association of believers meeting 
together in a private house ; or a regularly organized congregation 
assembling in a large edifice ; or an aggregate of such congregations 
in a city, or district, or province, or kingdom ; or the Catholic 
Church*which is invisible, consisting of those only who are chosen out 
of a corrupt world and vitally united, by regenerating grace and 
saving faith, to Christ, as the living branches to the vine, or the living 
members of the body to the head ; or, finally, the Catholic Chiircli 
which is visible, consisting of all throughout the world who make a 
credible profession of their faith in Christ Jesus, and in all the 
doctrines taught by Him and his inspired Apostles. It is with the 
latter, that is, the Catholic or Universal Church, which is visible, 
and its various branches that we have more especially to do. For, 
however separated it may be, as to localities, or minor and subor- 
dinate points, or individual congregations, or aggregate national 
unions, all who hold in simplicity and truth the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints, who possess a duly qualified gospel ministiy*, and 
enjoy a scriptural administrati'*'' of gospel ordinances,— all are integral 
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portions of that holy Catholic Body or Church of which Christ is the 
sole and supreme Head. By his sacred blood it hath been purchased ; 
by the covenant which he ratified, it hath been incorporated ; and by 
his divine authority, it hath been organized. To Him it owes its very 
being, ifs continuance, its objects and its ends. To whom, then, but 
to Ilim, can it be indebted for its frame work and constitution, its 
laws and ordinances, its discipline and government, its rights and 
privileges, and safety and all ? And if He has divinely ordained all, 
and freely bestowed all, and unalterably secured all, what power on 
earth, or in the wide creation, can interfere, without an unhallowed 
itivasion of his sacred prerogative as its sole Founder and Architect, 
Head and King ? 

To assure ourselves that all has been so ordained — so bestowed— 
so secured — we have only to open the Bible which is his own Royal 
Statute book — containing the Laws and Regulations of his peculiar 
kingdom — and from him deriving all their inherent vigour and con- 
straining authority. 

In the Bible,* we find every thing connected with the institutions 
and ordinances of God’s House, directly or inferentially prescribed by 
Him whose wisdom alone could devise, and whose power alone could 
execute. By Him have been established all the great and character- 
istic institutions and ordinances of public worship, saintly communion 
and fellowship, prayer and praise, the reading and especially th6 
preaching of the word, and the baptismal and euoliarislic solemni- 
ties. And are not these the very channels and conveyancers of the 
streams of grace and spiritual blessing from Him as their original 
fountain head ? Is it not instrumentally by their means alone, that 


* Throujrhout. we take for granted, the great and fundamental article of Pro- 
testantism, viz. that the word of God is the only Statute-Book — the alone infallible 
test of whatever is right and proper, and true — the alone supreme standard of ap- 
peal. There, and there alone, are laid down by Christ the Head, and His inspired 
Apostles, all laws and rult*8 whatsoever, relative to matters of faith, order, disei- 
pline and government, that are binding upon the conscience. These laws and rules, 
all professing disciples, w. ether ordinary members or office-bearers, are ‘sacredly 
bound to defer to, to observe, to execute, or to obey. If is not left with them as 
a matter of choice, or option, or expediency, whether they will or will not. The 
obligation is paramount and peremptory. It cannot, by coniprt}mi?e. compact, or 
barter be got rid of or exchanged. It is in its very nature untransferrable. The 
very attempt to deduct fn»ni it. or get quit of it. or transfer it to any other, from 
any consideration whatever, is, by an act of what is worse than panic faith, to 
betray the most confidential of trusts — wantonly to surrender the most sacred 
of deposits. 

These laws and rules, too, for the regulation of a spiritual society, which, in 
its more peculiar scope, intent, and ends, has nothing in common with purely 
civil, or political a.ssociations among men, it is altogether incompetent for any 
earthly power, civil, or ecclesiastical, lay or clerical, judicial or extra judicial, to 
tamper with, or modify, or supersede. They are laws and rules ordained by 
Him who alone has a divine right to ordain them. And to encroach^ on them, 
by one jot or tittle, is to hatch sedition, and stir up rebellion against Him. who is 
at once the great Head of the Church, and King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
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sinners are usually converted, saints edified, the fruits of righteousness 
manifested, and the boundaries of the Church extended and enlarged 
through the world ? Is it not, therefore, of supreme, of paramount 
importance, that they should be preserved in their divine purity, integ- 
rity and efficiency ? What created power can pretend to alter or 
modify, — add ought to, or subtract any thing from them, without pro- 
fanely invading the territory of the great King — ^without polluting its 
inmost sanctuary with sacrilegious touch — without entailing incalcu- 
lable loss to man, and unspeakable dishonour to ittessiah, the Prince ? 

!«• 

In the Bible, we find every thing needful connected with discipline and 
order^ — including the qualifications and duties of ordinary Church mem- 
bers — directly or inferentially declared. As the Church is a spiritual 
and peculiar society for spiritual and peculiar ends ; — such as, tlie exhi- 
bition of the divine attributes to an unbelieving world, the maintenance 
of divine truth, and the advancement of the divine glory in the salva- 
tion of rpen — can it be a light, or trivial or subordinate point to 
fix and determine the character and qualifications of such as may law- 
fully be admitted into its communion, continued in the same, and con- 
sequently entitled to the enjoyment of its inestimable blessings ? And 
who, but its Founder and Supreme Head, has any right or title to. fix 
and determine all this? But all this he has amply and sufficiently done, 
either immediately through his own teaching, or mediately through 
tiiat of his Apostles. In his own unerring word, every thing really 
needful, connectoil with the admission, continuance, and exclusion of 
members is clearly and largely delineated — the nature and qualities of 
the saving faith and sound knowledge wliich they ought to possess — the 
practical workings and experiences of true and vital religion in their 
souls — the manner and proof of their submission to the divine law, and 
observance of the divine ordinances — the types and models of that 
consistency of outward walk and conversation which shopld be exhibit- 
ed to a careless or ungodly world — the maxims and principles that 
ought to regulate tlie ministration of reasonable reproof, the infliction 
of spiritual censures, and the enforcement of ultimate excision from the 
society and fellowship of the faithful. And if all this be, as we know it 
has been, authoritatively laid down by the great |iead of the Church, as 
absolutely essential fur the attainment of the ends for which it was con- 
stituted, must not the modificatiou or supersession of any one item, by 
any alien power, civil or ecclesiastic — King, Pope, or Council — be de- 
nounced as a palpable subversion of its divinely prc^scribed order and 
discipline — a palpable distortion or annihilation of the divinely revealed 
characteristics of its membership — and a palpable infringement of the 
indefeasible rights of its supreme Head ? 

In the Bible, we find every thing needful, connected with Jurisdiction 
and Government — including the qualifications and duties of all office- 
bearers-— directly or inferentially declared. Laws, it is proverbially 
said, cannot execute themselves ; ordinances cannot administer them- 
selves. Thus the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge is not visible to the 
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eye of sense. He does not legislate or rule in person. The adminis- 
tration of the affairs of his House he hath committed to faithful men, 
■who must act solely in his name and by his authority. And ifj con- 
sidering the glorious ends of the Church on earth, the character and 
qualifications of its ordinary members are no secondary object, how 
much less can those of its spiritual rulers be deemed so ? "Who, then, 
has a right to delineate and exact these, except Him, whose servants 
and ministers they are ? And has he not fully done so ? Differences 
of opinion there may be, as to their precise nature and extent. But 
is not the case the same with every other essential point or article of 
faith? Is there one fundamental doctrine exempted from the charge? 
What has been more keenly and variously debated and controverted 
than the Divinity' of the Blessed Saviour ? What greater ^tremes, 
tiian the opposite and contradictory systems which have sprung out 
of that controversy ? And yet, what orthodox believer would hesitate 
to say, tliat tlie subject is revealed in the sacred volume with the full 
blaze of inspiration ? — or woulJ, fora moment, hesitate to send the can- 
did and honest inquirer, whether learned or unlearned, to its transpa- 
rent testimony for the most ample and satisfactory solution of 
the whole question ? So it is with our present subject. From 
ignorance, pride, prejudice, passion, self-interest, educational habits, 
carnal policy, secular ambition, and the ten thousand other in- 
fluences that blind and pervert the judgment, and sear the con-* 
science, or vitiate the heart, there may be wide differences of senti- 
ment as to the precise number of distinct orders, arill relative degrees 
of power. With such circumstantial differences, as to details, we have 
at present nothing to do. All that we have now to insist on, is, the 
simple matter of fact, that in the Church of Christ there is real juris- 
diction and government, spiritual and ecclesiastical, of some kind— 
and that such jurisdiction and government has been, by divine autho- 
rity, committed to a distinct class of office-bearers, duly called and 
duly qualified. In Apostolic times, some of these were invested with 
extraordinary and miraculous powers suited to the t^porary necessities 
of a new dispensation. But cotemporaneous with these, and successive 
to them, others were appointed agreeably to the law’s and wants of an 
ordinary and permanent institution. In the Word of God, we read of 
“ Elders that rule well being worthy of double honour of others, 
such as the Angel of the Church of Pergamos, being censured for 
holding laxly the reins of discipline ; of common members being re- 
quired to “ obey them,” to “ submit themselves unto them,” to “ re- 
member them that had the rule over them,” to “ know those who 
laboured among them in holy things and wei*e over them in the Lord.” 
Above all, we there find pourtrayed, with abundant fulness, the char- 
acter,. qualifications, and duties of pastors, overseers, and other rulers, 
who were called and entitled to exercise* spiritual authority in the 
House of God,. There, we find every thing needful connected with 
their required renewedness of heart — their illumination of understand- 
ing — their soundness in the faith — their unblemished manner of life — 
their zeal for the honour of God and good of souls— their dealings and 
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actings with mankind at large — ^their spiritual gifts, endowments, and 
graces, with all kindred qualities suited to the sacredness and responsi- 
bility of their office. There, too, we find every thing fully descanted 
on, relative to the discharge of their varied functions — such as — to 
preach or proclaim, as heralds, the word of life- — to deliver, as ambasr 
sadors, the message of God to rebel sinners — to perpetuate, in simpli- 
city and in truth, the observances of public worship — to judge of the 
fitness of candidates for church privileges — ^to celebrate the sacramen- 
tal and sealing ordinances — ^to ^ify and build up the saints in their 
most holy faith — to console the afflicted, alarm the slumbering, admon- 
ish the careless, rebuke the erring, and excommunicate the repro- 
bate.* Here, as elsewhere, Christ is all in all.” Are not the office- 
bearers, — appointed for instruction, rule, and government,— his minis- 
ters, his servants for duly managing the affairs of his House and King- 
dom ? Are they not qualified by him ? Are they not ordained by his 
authority ? Do they not discharge all functions and perform all duties 
in bis name— with a reference to his mind and will — and for the promo- 
tion of his glory ? Are not the truths taught by them, his truths ? 
The laws enforced, his law? The ordinances celebrated, his ordinances ? 
And if so, who has any right, whether Pope or Emperor, Angel or 
Devil, to interfere extraneously, without any warrant from Scripture, 
between Him, who is the Great Head and King, and his own chosen 
servants and messengers? 

In the Bible, every thing is laid down connected with the reciprocal 
rights and privileges of office-bearers and peoplo— not merely in their 

* Of all the powers involved in the possession of these qualifications and the 
exercise of these fiinctions, not one is absolute or inherent. All are delegated and 
relative. They are not irresponsible, but held under the most solemn sense of ac- 
countabtiity to God— not unlimited, but restricted and guarded at every point by 
the revealed will of him from whom alone they have been derived, for whom 
they are exercised, and to whom their issues, iu time and eternity, belong. If 
the power be what has been technically styled “ dogmatic,” or that which refers 
to articles of faith, it ti in so sense orginative of what is new, but strictly in- 
terpretative of the inspired records. Whatever doctrine or principle is found to 
devmte by the slightest aberration from the pole-star of sacred writ, is to be 
banished as an intruder from the province of faith and an enemy to the well- 
being of the soul. If the power be what has been called the •• diatactic” or 
ordriniog, and which refers to points and matters of decency and order, it is 
not legislative, but simply executive— not autocratic, but purely administrative. 
I t im plicB no ri^ht whatever to institute new ordinances, but merely a wise 
permission to devise or adopt such measures, as to minor points of external 
order, as may most effectually carry out the clearly revealed designs and pur- 
poses of the gospel-covenant — and all this. In most rigid conformity with the 
plain import and intent of Scripture, and the examples and models therein 
recorded. One^ rite or observance that cannot abide the test or touchstone of the 
s^red oracles, in their letter or spirit, or both, is to be rejected w ith loathing and 
aohorrence. If the power be what has been named the “ diacritic” or discipli- 
nary, and which refers to the Atrance, the continnance and the exclusion of 
Church memhers, it is not ^ lordly or magisterial, but purely ministerial — not 
civil, extending to person, life or property, but wholly spiritual, reachiog to the 
understanding and the conscience, and confined to the infliction of moral censure 
in. one or other of its varied forms any thing differing moterially or essentially 
from the infallible standard of God’s word being ntteriy repudiated. 
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individual, spiritual capacity as believers, but also in their collective 
ecclesiastical capacity as members of a Church, or visible organized 
society. Of such rights or privileges the most important are those 
involved in the examination, the election, and the ordination of Pas* 
tors, to take the oversight of particular congregations of the faithful. 
The subject is too vast to admit of being entered on here. This 
much, however, we feel warranted to say, as, in our belief, capable of 
demonstration, viz., that — from the nature and necessities of the case— » 
the cravings and longings of the regenerated nature, — the inalienable 
rights of private judgment — the fitness and aptitude, and respon- 
sibility of God’s own adopted children in judging of what is the 
true bread of life, — the whole scope and teuour of sacred writ, toge* 
ther with many of its express precepts, and unchanging general prin- 
ciples, and authoritative examples — ♦we are shut up to thd conclu- 


* If Scripture had been wholly silent, both as regards precept and example, 
we could not but deduce this right, as a necessai^ inference from great and im« 
mutable principles. What is one chief design of the Christian Ministry ? Is it 
not to feed souls with the bread and water of life ? — with sound and whole- 
some gospel truth — which is the food and nourishment of the soul ? Well, are 
intelligent rational creatures, endowed with understanding and conscience, and 
responsible to God for the use and exercise of both, to have nothing to say in 
reference to the wholesome or unwholesome quality of the spiritual food minis- 
tered to them ? Does our temporal life depend on the beneficial or injurious 
qualities of “ our daily bread ?** Are we endowed physically with five sensej^ 
each one of which may be employed, directly or indirectly, in disciiminating the 
harmless from the deleterious — the positively nutritive kom the positively 
poisonous ? And being so endowed, are we not answerable for the use of them ? 
or, if we neglect, and perish throngh the neglect, are we not guilty of carelessly 
throwing away the life that God has given us ? And does not this partake of 
the criminality of a suicidal act ? If so, as regards the body. Oh ! how vastly 
more important as regards the soul ! Does not its Donrisbment or starvation — its 
life or its death — its salvation or its perdition — depend on the good or bad. the 
sound or noxious quality of the spiritual aliment administered — the doctrines 
taught ? And have God’s people, from the mere fact of their being so, spiritnal 
senses which may be exercised in distinguishing the good from the bad — the 
sound from the noxious ? And shall they not so use them ? Having ears to 
hear, shall they give no heed to what they hear ? Having the eyes of their 
understanding opened to see, shall they not discern between the beauty of truth 
and the deformity of error ? Having a spiritual taste, and savour, and unction 
from the Holy One, shall they shew no decided relish and preference for the 
heavenly manna — the delicacies and fragrancics of God’s own table and feast 
of love ? Having hearts and consciences to feel, shall they be insensible to the 
soundness or erroneousness of impressions, and form no judgment as to right 
and wrong ? If God's people neglect to exercise these, their spiritual senses,— 
and if, in consequence, they famish and ultimately j>erish. — is not the neglect as 
criminal, in regard to God, who conferred them, as it is manifestly perilous and 
fatal to the soul ? The bestowal of the spiritual sense or faculty is a privilege ; 
the possef'sion of it, when bestowed, a sacred right ; and the exercise of it, 
when possessed, a sacred duty, — which we owe at once to the Diviue Giver, and 
our own souls I 

But, we are not left to inference alone, however valid. Scripture contains 
both precept and example, that have an essential bearing, more or less direct, on 
the important subject. Of the preceptive parts, a portion has been thus con- 
densed and briefly commented on by a recent author : — 

** You will please to observe the passage in the 10th of John, the Sth verse, 
* all that ever came before me were thieves and robbers : but the sheep did not 
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sion that both office-bearers and people have an important part to act 
in the management of a transaction so essential to the spiritual welfare 
and prosperity of the Church, — that, on the one hand, in some form 
or other, suit^ to varjing circumstances of time and place, the people 

hear them.* ^ Christ here commends the private members of the Church, because, 
in the exercise of an undoubted right, and in the discharge of a paramount duty, 
of judging and trying the doctrine of public teachers by the standard of * the 
law and the testimony,* they had refused to listen to certain, who, however they 
might have come into the Church according to ecclesiastical form, were, in 
reality, no better than ‘thieves and robbers.’ ‘ The sheep,’ says he, ‘ did not 
hear them.* Of course, this is only one of a numerous class of scriptures, of 
which it will he best to give one or two examples, before building any conclu* 
sions upon them. * Beware,’ says Christ, ‘of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’^ clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves.’ ‘ Thus saith the Lord, 

‘ hearken not unto the words of the prophets that prophecy unto you : they speak 
a vision of their own heart, and not out of the mouth of the Loid.’ ‘ Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other .^ospel unto you than that which 
we have preached, let him be accursed.* ‘ Take heed that no man deceive you ; 
there shall arise false Christs and false prophets.’ * If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch.’ ‘ Not for that we have dominion over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy ; lor by faith ye stand.’ ‘ Every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.* ‘ Be not ye called master, for one is your master, 
even Christ,’ * Beloved, believe i»o^ every spirit, but try the spirits whether they 
be of God ; because many false piophets are gone out the world,’ The sum of 
these texts taken together, is briefly and manifestly this : that every Christian 
igan, in the matters of his immortal soul, has to do with God alone — that he has 
one only ‘master, even Christ’ — that to him he must give account, • bearing his 
own burden,’ in the jadgeraent of the great day, — and that no power on earth may 
dictate to him what master he shall hear, to what spiritual instructions he shall 
listen: — * Not for that we have dominion over your faith,’ — ‘the sheep did not 
hear them,’ — ‘ one is your master,* — * beware of false prophets,’ — ‘ try the spirits 
whether they be of God.’ Really the matter of forcing a pastor is so clear in 
the case of an individual soul, that I can scarce imagine a man out of the Popish 
Church feeling the least hesitation in regard to it. For any court, civil or eccle- 
siastical, to lay hold of a man, and say, — Sir, this is your pastor, — you are one of 
his flock, — we appoint him over you, — to him you owe subjection in the Lord, — 
at his mouth you must receive that word of the Lord, at his hand the sacra- 
ments of the Lord ; what is this but Popery, scarce in disguise, — Wording it 
over the heritage of God,* and claiming a dominion over faith and conscience, 
which even apostles never thought of assuming. ‘ W ho art thou that judgest an- 
other man’s servant ?’ Can you answer for his soul at the Judgement? By all 
means be his master now, if you are to be his judge then. You say he is one of 
this man’s flock. How can you make him one of this man’s flock ? You may 
give your minister a stipend, and style him pastor of a district, if you will. But 
the pastor of this man’s soul he can never become in point of fact, but by hi.s 
own consent ; and that consent he not only is not bound to give. — he dare not 
give it. till he have complied with Christ’s command, ‘ try the spirits whether they 
be of God,’ — till after serious and prayerful deliberation, he have satisfied himself 
that he may wait upon the ministry of this man with safety and with prutit to 
bis souU 

“If, however, in the case of an individnal Christian, the pastoral tie can he 
formed only with his full consent, the same evidently must hold of a congrega- 
tion, which is nothing else thanea plurality of Christians gathered into one body, 
bound by the same^ duties, and entitled to the same rights and privileges which 
belong to them individually. It is with the souls, not the benefice, or the build- 
ing, that the pastoral tic is formed. If consent be necessary in the case of one 
soul, it must be at least as indispensable in the case of hundreds. Of course, 
should a congregation differ in judgment, the mind of the m^jor part is the mind 
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are entitled to have a potential voice of acquiescence or consent, are 
entitled to put forth an influential expression of their mind and will, 
in the choice of a Pastor ; — ^and that, on the other hand, the office- 
bearers have an equally undoubted right and privilege to interpose an 


of the congregation. Even the minority, however, are not forced to accept the 
pastor. Over and above the power of laying their objections before the office- 
bearers, they have always the option of leaving the congregation, if they can by 
no means in the end give their consent, the law of Christ having been complied 
with to the utmost extent the nature of the case admits. I need scarcely add, 
that it does not affect the argument in the slightest degree, that a congregation 
may occasionally abuse their privilege, and reject a pastor on unwarrantable 
grounds. Doubtless they may, and so may the office-bearers abuse their un- 
doubted powers and privileges. But no one proposes on that account to take 
these away. No more may the private members of the Church bv spoiled of 
their proper rights, and prevented discharging their indispensable duties, because 
the one may sometimes be abused, and sins occasionally be committed under 
cloak of the other. If we would not subvert all order and justice in the Church 
together, it must be our simple object to ascertain, from God’s word, what the 
proper rights and privileges of the different parties in this matter are, thereafter 
holding them sacred and inviolable, and guarding against abuses by such methods 
only as the word of God prescribes; never, assuredly, by the transference to 
one party of privileges which belong essentially and inalienably to another.” 

Besides indirect allusions and references of a very significant character, there 
arc two very marked examples which have all the weight and sanction of Apos- 
tolic authority. The one expressly points out the share which the assembled 120 
disciples had in nominating two, possessed of the prescribed qualifications, — one 
of whom was to be ordained to the Apostolate. from which Judas by transgreS- 
sion fell. Acts, chap. 1st. The other is the election of Deac<)ps. Acts, chap. 6th. 
In both these cases, the process is very clear; and the principle involved in it 
is very perspicuous. It devolved on the Apostles, or regularly appointed office- 
bearers at the time, to declare the necessary qualifications. It devolved on the 
multitude of disciples to look out for and to nominate a particular individual so 
qualified. The Christian people and office-bearers, have each, though in a dif- 
ferent way, a potential voice in the election. Each have their specific rights and 
duties. The former are required to try the spirits.” And what man or body 
of men has any right to interpose between them and their obligation to obey 
this divine command ? The office-bearers, on the other hand, are enjoined to 

lay hands suddenly on no man” — and “ what they have received to commit to 
faithful men.” If, then, the persons nominated do not, in their mind, possess 
the requisite qualifications — if they be not ” faithful men”— they must not be or- 
dained. And what man, or body of men, ha« any right to interpose between 
them and their duty to Him, under whose commands they are bound to act ? 
It is thus clear that, in the matter of electing office-bearers, both the previously 
existing office-bearers, and the private members have rights to exercise and du- 
ties to perform, in the exercise and discharge of which they are severally respon- 
sible — yea, personally and individually respousible — to their only Lord and Head, 
Jesus Christ. 

The connection between the rights and duties of office-bearers and people, 
respectively, in this matter, and the doctrine of Christ’s Supreme Headship over 
them, has been thus reduced to the convenient form of a syllogism. The simple 
and indisputable principle assumed is — ** that if a man be responsible he must be 
free — if a man be responsible to Christ as bis master, then no man, he he Pope 
or Prince, and no Body of men, shall come in between that man’s conscience and 
the authority of his Lord. Now, observe the syllogism — the major proposition is 
this, wherever there is personal responsibility to Christ, there must be perfect 
freedom to serve Christ, according to the rule of his word and the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience. That is the general p> inciple*-ihe major proposition. 
And this is the /act ov minor proposition, and let us apply it to the formation of 
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effective check, if caprice or wilfulness, or aught else unseemly, be 
manifested by the people, inasmuch us it belongs to them, agreeably to 
the word of God, to point out the necessary qualifications — to sit in 
judgment and pronounce sentence on the fitness of all candidates for 
the ministry — and, by refusing to ordain, if they see good cause, virtu- 
ally to reject the person chosen, and so cancel his election. Thus, as 
has in substance been remarked, though the right of call to exercise 
official authority and oversight properly belongs to the Christian peo- 
ple, the right of conferring the actual warrant and power to exercise 
such authority and oversight properly belongs to the office-bearers of 
the Church who already possess it. The former, nominate or elect j 
the latter only, ordain. 

Such appears to be the Scriptural view of this vital subject. And 
if so, for ’any secular or civil power, without warrant or authority from 
sacred writ, to claim or arrogate any title to intermeddle here, is 
plainly to interpose between the Head and the members — is plainly te 
do all that can be done, to sever the Lord Jesus from the Clmrch 
which he has purchased at so inestimable a price, and bound to him- 
self by the bands of an eternal love, and the incorporative infusion of 
an immortal life — is plainly to do all that finite impotence can achieve, 
to exhibit to a wondering universe the frightful anomaly of a head 
without a body, and a body without a head — a shepherd without sheep, 
and sheep without a shepherd — a bridegroom without a bride, and a 
bride withoTit a bridegroom — a master without disciples, and disciples 
without a mastel* — a ruler without subjects, and subjects without a 
ruler — a king without a kingdom, and a kingdom without a King ! 

In conclusion, the real nature and heinousness of all such interfer- 
ences — whether with the sacred prerogatives of the great Head and 
King, or with the sacred rights and privileges of the subjects of his 
Kingdom and members of his Body, — may perhaps be more distinctly 
perceived by analogical reference to the more familiar affairs of men. 

As regards the rights — the unquestioned rights — of a lawful earthly 
sovereign, would nut the most insignificant attempt to prescribe laws, 
and enforce orders different from his own, and exercise authority and 
rule independent of his, be resented as a presumptuous aggression on 
his prerogative of sovereignty ? How much more ought this to be felt 
in the case of Him, who reigns by a right that is absolute, and whose 
prerogative includes all power, legislative, judicial, and executive ? 
Nor is it the mere number of old laws superseded and new ones i)rc- 
scribed — or the degree of rigor with which old orders are set aside, and 
new ones enforced — or the extent to which old rule and authority are 

the pastoral tie — there is responsibility imposed both on the office>bearerB and 
on the private members of the Church, by ('hi;^Bt himself, in the discharge of 
those functions wbich severally pertain to them. And the conclusion is — there- 
fore, in the formation of the pastoral tie, both the office-bearers of the Church 
aad the private members of every congregation, mast be left free to serve the 
Lord Jesoa Christ according to his word, and the dictates of their own con- 
science.*' 
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disregarded, and new rule and authority exercised — that constitutes the 
gist and acme of the real evil. No ; however small the number, minute 
the degree, or contracted the extent of interference, the real evil is, 
in there being any interference at alL It is the calling in question, — 
the violation — the repudiation — of the claims of exclusive sovereignty 
and rightful supremacy in any degree, that constitutes the insult, the 
indignity, the crime. When the territory of an independent monarch 
is invaded, and a portion of it forcibly seized, — it may be of small extent 
—it may be of intrinsically little value, or of no value at all. But 
what signifies that ? The integrity of the empire and the right of 
sovereignty are as injuriously affected by the forcible seizure of half an 
acre of barren waste, as by the forcible seizure of half a province of 
fertility and grandeur.. In the former case as well as in the letter, the 
dignity of the crown is tarnished and the right of independent 
sovereignty impaired. And unless the insult be repelled, — the right 
vindicated, — a death blow has been struck at the supremacy of the 
sovereign. And if it be so, in reference to the kingdom of an earthly 
prince, how much more ought it to be so, in reference to the kingdom 
of Him, who is Prince of all the kings of the earth ? In this case, 
still more than in the other, it is not the mere number of old laws 
violated and new ones imposed — old orders slighted and new ones 
established ; — it is not the amount of old rule and authority despised 
and new rule and authority substituted instead ; — nor is it the raeip 
extent or value of actual territory invaded and spoiled — that consti- 
tutes the real grievance. No ; the real grievance consists in the dis- 
grace, the dishonour, the indignity offered to the independence and 
sovereignty of the great King and Head of the Church, by interference 
with his laws, his orders, liis will, his authority, and his exclusive territory 
at all ! For, what does such officious and impious interference imply ? 
Is it not that he has been rudely driven from his own dearly purchas- 
ed domain — ignominiously expelled from his own house — insolently 
cast down from liis own throne — and violently robbed of his own kingly 
crown and most sacred honours ? 

Again, as regards the rights and privileges of the free subjects of an 
earthly kingdom, would it be regarded as a light thing, whether they 
were called on to submit to the wise and beneficent statutes and regu- 
lations of their own lawful sovereign ; and to obey the magistrates and 
judges appointed by him agreeably to the usages and constitution of. 
the realm ; — or, whether they were called on to submit to the fitful, 
capricious, and ill adapted commands of a usurping foreign power ; 
and submissively to obey the ill-qualified and ungainly functionaries 
forced by him on a reluctant and reclaiming people ? And is it to be 
endured that, in a case of immeasurably greater importance, this an- 
archical sort of dealing should be treated, as if it were a trifle light as 
air ? Is it to be tolerated, that the alterdhtive should be regamed as 
a thing of nought,— whether the subjects of a wondrous kingdom of 
grace, that is soon to ripen into a still more wondrous kingdom of 
glory, are joyfully to submit to the royal statutes of their heavenly 
King, and profitably listen to his own chosen and accredited messen- 
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gers or, whether they are to submit to the monstrous impositions of 
frail fallible earthly pretenders, and give heed to their violently in- 
truded, time-serving, and despicable hirelings ? Tolerated ! — did I 
say? — -What! Tolerate a violation of the sovereign’s prerogative? — 
Then, tolerate treason I tolerate rebellion ! Tolerate a surrender of 
the subjects’ dearest riglits and privileges ? — Then, tolerate infamy ! 
tolerate dishonour ! What ! Tolerate, by heartless concessions to 
the advocates of a carnal policy, the trampling under foot of the Re- 
deemer’s crown rights and inalienable prerogatives ? Tolerate, by 
conformity to the whisperings of a pitiful and ever shifting expediency, 
the robbery of the heaven -bestowed rights and liberties of his own 
free-born subjects, and sons, and lieirs ? What ! Tolerate the 
arrogance — the ineffable effrontery — of such unrighteous and impi- 
ous aggressions ? Tolerate the mean servility, the cowardly treache- 
ry, the base unfaithfulness, the treasonable disloyalty — of silence, or 
connivance, or tame submission to encroachments so heinous and so 
aggravated ? What ! Tolerate all this — and yet, call ourselves men 
— yea, Christians — yea, free-men of the Lord ? Tolerate death rather ! 
— say we, than knowingly or willfully tolerate a bankruptcy of charac- 
ter so desperate — an inconsistency of conduct so foul, so egregious 
as this ! 

Oh then, let us be increasingly jealous for the honour, and increas- 
ingly zealous for the glory of our Great King, On his head are many 
crowns— rthe crown of dominion, over the kingdoms of creation, pro- 
vidence and grace — the crown of dominion, over all the hierarchies of 
heaven, thfe* rulers of earth, and the potentates of hell — the crown of 
dominion, over the Church militant in travail, and the Church 
triumphant in glory. Let us awake and arise, and not suffer the lustre 
of any one of his royal crowns to be tarnished or eclipsed. Let us 
come forward now, and swearing fealty to Him, as our only spiritual 
Head and King, let us long and WTestle for the joyous day, when “the 
kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents ; the kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts ; yea, and all kings fall down before 
him — and, casting their sceptres and diadems, and all other symbols 
of earthly royalty at his feet, shall unite in crowning him. Lord of all — 
rending the heavens with the echoing song of “ Alleluiah — AUeluiah — 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

Come, then, and, added to thy many crowns, 

Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 

Thou who alone art worthy ! It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere nature’s birth ; 

And thou hast made it thine by purchase since, 

And overpaid its value by thy blood. 

Thy Saints proclaim thee King ; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven |,with a pen 
Dipt in the fountain of eternal love. 

Thy Saints proclaim thee King ; and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 
The dawn of thy last advent, long desired, 

Would creep into the bowels of the hills 
And flee for «afetv to the fnUmiY 
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II.— CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 


£ The Mission to the Jews in Hungary and Palestine is one which excites the most 
lively interest in Scotland, The Collections made for it in the Free Churches tn 
June last, more than doubled the preceding yearns. And the Divine blessing will 
be seen, even from this one letter, to have descended in double showers on this field 
of our Church's labours. It is a rich token for good when God bestows on a whole 
Church an earnest desire to labour and to pray for the peace of Jerusalem : for 
they shall prospei that love Aer,”] 

Letter from the Rev. Robert Smith to the Rev. Pr. Keith. 

Pestk^ ( Capital of Hungary ) June 8, 1843. 

My bear Doctor, — Knowing that the public mind in Scotland has, for 
the last few weeks, been intensely occupied by subjects of a domestic nature, 
I have delayed writing to you on the progress of the work here somewhat 
beyond the usual time. Now, however, that the great wave of excited 
feeling, which rolled over the land, must have passed away, the Jewish 
mission may again lifl its head above the waters, and assume that prominent 
position in the view of the Free Presbyterian Church, which it is, I doubt 
not destined to occupy, connected, as it so eminently is, with her inward 
prosperity ; and also by bringing her into close contact with other Churches 
with her influence over the Christian world. Many evenft have taken place 
here since 1 last wrote, which call for renewed gratitude and thanksgiving. 
We have had, during this time, the unspeakable privilege of admitting Mr. 
Saphir, and the whole remaining members of his family (the eldest son 
having been previously received), into the Christian Churtrb by . baptism. 
This w'ondcrful manifestation of the grace and love of God, by which 
salvation is literally come to a house, though surprising^, and almost incredible 
to those who are of little faith, has not been an unexpected event ; for it is a 
remarkable fact, since prayer began to be oflered for them, the request has 
ever been, not that this or the other, who seemed to be the most promising, 
should be led to Jesus, but that the whole family should be brought to 
acknowledge him as King of kings and Lord of lords. Such was the prayer 
of Dr. and Mrs. Duncan before they left, — such has been our prayer ever 
since. God is the hearer of prayer ; he has granted us according to our 
request. Only to show the riches of his grace in Christ Jesus, he has 
exceeded our prayers, according to his w'ont. We never prayed that the 
times of their conversions should be so near each other, as that they might 
be baptized together ; yet so has it happened. Here is an answer, and an 
overflowing answer to prayer. How guilty are all those who become 
acquainted with such a fact as this, aud yet will not expect great things 
from God. 

That you may become acquainted with the particulars of the baptism, I 
cannot do better than quote from my note-book : — “ Yesterday were 
baptized Mr. Saphir, his wife, three daughters, and youngest son. All 
these, to the best of our discernment, have been made partakers of the 
grace of the Lord Jesus. His glorious name be praised. A whole family! 
How seldom such a sight, even in the most Christian lands! It is the 
Lord's doing, and wondrous in our eyes. On the morning of the baptism, 
the children were up between three and four, for prayer. The sound of 
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their sweet voices, at that early hour, gladdened and strengthened the 
parents' hearts* The father laid down, at his baptism, a solemn testimony, 
powerfully conceived and executed, not only to the truths of the gospel, but 
also to his own experience of them. Such a testimony has not been borne 
in Pesth to the truth of Qod for 200 years. He bore witness, also, to the 
change which he had with his own eyes seen on his wife and fani|Jy, — point- 
ing to them around him, and declaring the Spirit of God and the truth of 
God to have been the means of the moral transformation. Altogether, the 
sight was most affecting. A powerful impression was made. To hear rd* an 
inward struggle carried on between grace and sin, issuing, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost, in a new birth of the soul, — and that this, and not a 
mere change of profession, with a little knowledge of Christianity, was a 
true conversion from Judaism, — was something for which the hearers for the 
most part were quite unprepared. Yet there was a power, a simplicity, a 
truth, in the words of the patriarchal Jew, as he stood in the midst of his 
family and testified for him and for them what God had done for their souls, 
that showed, in the rivetted attention of all present, that these doctrines are 
no trifles, — that they cut deep, and enter into the very life of the soul. We 
spent the evening with the family. The joy, the peace, the love, among 
them, I shall not attempt to describe. It was the most lovely sight I ever 
beheld. Would to God some of the friends of Israel in Scotland had been 
present on that occasion ! The zeal of the father kindling anew, and 
burning with more than usual brightness ; perfect peace resting on tlie but 
lately care-worn countenance of the mother; the eldest daughter finding 
outlet to her thankfulness and joy only in tears ; and little Adolph hanging 
oji his beloved teachers, the very picture of a happy child ! Such a scene 
was life to our souls. After praying with them, and exhorting them to 
continue stedfast iti the faith, walking in the love and joy of the Spirit, and 
fellowship of the brethren, wc left them, to assemble again next day for 
more special thanksgiving and praise. 

“ The servant of the family has been for some time in a very interesting 
frame of mind. She often weeps when Miss Saphir prays with her. 
Immediately after thee baptism she came to me, and, evidently with her 
heart very full, expressed her longing to follow their example. I directed 
her to Jesus, exhorting her to make sure of an interest in him. In the 
evening, she seemed to look with wistful eyes upon the happy group around 
heK She spoke with us again, and was again directed to the Lord Jesus, us 
a present, free, and all-suftcient Saviour.” 

A few days later I find the following entry : — “ Adolph visited the other 
day a Jewess of his acquaintance, who is also a neighbour. He spoke to her 
about her soul, of her state by nature, and need of salvation. She said, 
that all the neighbours marked a great change upon the Saphir family, — that 
they seemed now so happy. ‘ Yes,’ said Adolph, ‘we are happy, because 
we have got reconciliation with God, through the blood of his Son. We 
have peace in our conscience, and that makes us happy. “ 'J"ho conversation 
ended in his engaging with her in prayer. His father and he seem to have 
exchanged with one another the characteristics belonging to their respective 
ages, or rather retaining the proper characteristics of youth and age — to 
have communicated the one to the other what more properly belongs to Ids 
own, — the child imparting to the father the simplicity of childhood— the 
father imparting to the child Almost the maturity of age. One beautiful 
and touching illustration of this we have remarked in the conversations 
they have with each other, like brother with brother, on the Sabbath even- 
ings, over the truths they have been hearing in the English service, in 
attending upon which they find great delight,” 

Since I last wrote, the young man Zerkovitz, has been with us during tlie 
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winter, and of whom I previously wrote as being in a very interesting state, 
has at length given satisfactory proofs of saving faith, and has been added to 
the Church. I believe that an over scrupulous fear of admitting without 
sufficient grounds, kept us from giving him the right hand of fellowship so 
soon as we ought to have done, and that this was the means of somewhat 
hurting the state of his soul. Our mistrust naturally caused him to mis- 
trust himself, and damped his confidence before God. 1 his view has been 
confirmed by the fact, that since the time of his being numbered among the 
brethren, he has been growing very rapidly in the divine life. The other 
young men spent with him the greater part of the night previous to his 
baptism in prayer, and enjoyed a very blessed season. He himself enjoyed 
much of the Lord’s presence during the administration of the ordinance. 
After it, he said to me, “ Now, I have lost all and found all.” He had first 
found peace one afternoon daring instruction, or in a private conversation 
afterwards. It was on a similar occasion Hautsch got the flrsU believing 
sight of the gospel, which filled him with such overpowering joy, that, as he 
afterwards told us, his body almost sunk under it, and he could with difficulty 
walk along after he had left the house. 

We have just learned that of whom w^c formerly wrote, and who 

left this for Germany about two months ago, has been baptized. From the 
remarkable leadings of Providence in his case — from the state of his mind 
before his departure — from the high character, for Christian attainment, of 
those who have received him into the outward communion of the Church, 
and from letters which he has from time to time been writing to Pesth — we 
cannot but hope that he has found the Saviour. 

Time would fail me were I to enumerate the various promising cases which 
we have at present on hand. One young man, of about 26 years of age, fs 
with us, who heard of us about 400 miles off, and can« the whole way to 
licar of Jesus. Another was brought among us for a few days by a remarka- 
ble providence, from a distant city, andl trust got that which may ultimately 
result ill hia saving conversion. He is of a remarkably sweet and gentle 
disposition, and must be very like the amiable young man who came to Jesus, 
of whom it is said, that he looked on him and loved him. lie is anxious to 
find employmennt in a mereantile house in Pesth sufficient for his subsis- 
tence, and is willing (if he can obtain such) to leave his present excellent 
situation, and his relations, who are rich, that he may come and live near us. 
There are others, but I cannot mention them now. The influence of the^ 
work here has begun to be felt in a nev' and unexpected quarter. One of 
the Protestant clergymen of the place cannot find rest in his mind with^ his 
cold, heartless rationalism, and has actually set out upon a journey into Ger- 
many chiefly with the view of inquiring into the nature of this so called 
mysticiam, and has, for this purpose, taken letters of introduction to some of 
the best and holiest men there to be found. Another, with whom we have 
had more intercourse, begins, vve think, to be moved somewhat towards the 
truth. If these tvvo men were called, w^hat a blessing might it not be for this 
city ! W e trust the people of God at home will remember them specially in 
prayer. 

The Church question in Scotland seems to be exciting more and more 
attention on the Continent. Even in the Vienna papers I saw a tolerably 
full account of the proceedings which took place at the opening of the As- 
sembly. It was written evidently by a friendl;^ hand. The energy, boldness, 
and stern conscientiousness of the evangelical ministers, meets with applause 
even where there is no spiritual disceriuiient to see tlic importance of the 
principles for which they contend. It is an important fact, and one which 
may be turned to account, that the Church of Scotland has been looked 
upoa on the Continent as the model of a Presbyterian Church, to approach 

o 
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towards which is to approach towards perfection. This feeling, as I have 
lately learned, extends even to Hungary. Ido trust the Free Church has 
sent, or will send soon, a deputation abroad. Nothing but sight will do to 
interest Churches in each other, and to draw each other into bonds of close 
fellowship. 

P.S. — Dr. Duncan is not yet arrived. We wait for his arrival with much 
joy, and also with some measure of anxiety, in order that we may get our 
movements during the summer as speedily arranged as possible. 


III.— CORRESPONDENCE WITH FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


(From the Free Church Missionary Record for July^ 1843^ 

We particularly request the attention of our readers to the following 
communications from M. Boujour on the part of the Church of the Valleys 
of Piedmont, and from the celebrated D'Aubigne in name of the Societe 
Kvangelique of Geneva. Set up as a spectacle to men and to angels/’ 
what more invigorating than the full stream of sympathy and Christian 
affection coming to our beloved Church from those who not only know what 
it is to believe in Jesus, but also to suffer for liis sake.” How precious 
are such testimonies as we now have the privilege of presenting ! and how 
loudly are we called upon to stand unwavering by our testimony, when 
honoured Churches, speaking through their most honoured men, greet us as 
with the words of l^oly and apostolic salutation. Let these memorials of 
brotherly-kindness be received with humility, — in the spirit of love which 
they breathe, and with much prayer for our own stedfastness, as well as 
blessings on those whom our God has made our comforters iu the midst of 
tribulation. 

The Chuech op the Valleys to the Church of Scotland^. Peace and 
joy be with you from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Valleys of Piedmont^ March 27, 1843. 

Drab ahd Revebbri) Bbethren, — It is with lively joy, and profound 
gratitude to the Lord and to you, that we have received from Mr. Stewart 
the letter of sympathy (fraternisation) which your Church has been kindly 
pleased to address to us. Not that we have not been accustomed to count 
upon your interest in us, brethren well beloved of the Lord ; for wc have 
not forgotten what, in earlier days, the Lord has done by you on our behalf; 
and the individual acquaintance which we have had, more recently, with 
some of the members of your Church, was to us a guarantee that that in- 
terest continued always the same and that now, as in the days long gone by, 
the Church of the Valleys was to you dear and precious before God. But 
when your whole Church gave us assurance of her sympathy and affection, 
our hearts rejoiced exceedingly in the thought, that if the number of the 

* This it will be observed was previous to the disruption, and while yet the 
Established Church was controlled by the Evangelical majority whose councils 
these Foreign Bodies thus honour as those of the National Church. It is need- 
less to add that their sympathies are now transferred to the same party in their 
new capacity of the Free Church of Scotland. — Eps. F. C. 
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enemies about us was becoming greater, that of our friends was far from 
becoming less. Accept, then, our thanks, dearly beloved brethren, for this 
new token of affection which the Lord has put it into your hearts to give us. 
You see that the ^ial, which by God’s dispensation engages you, is not alto- 
gether an evil^ since it has brought you to remember now, with greater 
teuderness and unanimity than in times past, those who suffer like you and 
contend for the same hope, which is in our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
independently of this fruit — not one of the least excellent which afflictions 
are designed to produce— do we not know, dear brethren, and has not 
history been written just to teach us, that of societies as of individuals it is 
true, that tribulation is the true crucible, which, by refining, perfects them, 
and makes them what God would have them to be? When is it that love 
is livelier, faith firmer, the songs of thanksgiving more significant, prayers 
more fervent, the heart and the eye more stedfastly turned to heaven, than 
when either a Church or au individual soul is sighing under the loa^ of some 
great trial ? Thus, dear brethren, while from the heart we sympathize in 
the trials which you endure, and pray that God may bring them to a con- 
clusion, we are still confident, that in the end you will experience, that these 
years of visitation have been greatly more blessed to your Church than 
many long years of quiet and unbroken prosperity. And for ourselves, it is 
this reflection which has been oiir support and encouragement in the face of 
measures more and more rigorous, by which it is attempted, among us, to 
put the truth in chains. We have received much, and, indeed, we have 
been laden with blessings during these last years. Many precious seeds 
have been on cast our soil, and perhaps there is need of the rains of affliction, 
to make them take roo^ and grow up to full maturity. At least, the sort of 
feelings called forth by the measures adopted in reference to us, have tended 
to the growth of the life of religion among us. Althougl^this be yet feeble, 
still, from day to day, it advances and extends itself. We shall have to 
attend especially to the thorough organization of our schools the prosperity 
of which, thanks to the generous and indefatigable efforts of our benefactor, 
whose labour among us is doubtless known to you, increases daily. Mean- 
time, we rejoice that the interest in the cause of missions, long extinct, has 
revived among us to an extent far beyond what we ventured to expect. 
Sabbath schools, attended as yet by as many and more adults than children, 
have been already set agoing in several of our districts, and give us reason 
to hope that a much larger number will, before long, be established. AU 
things seem combining to bring in brighter days than for long we have seen. 
May it please the Lord who hath begun this good work to continue it, and 
more and more to perfect it ! Entreat the Lord that it may be so, dearly 
beloved brethren. Pray for all the ineinbcrs of our Church, ministers and 
people, that we may daily live more as in His presence, doing all our works 
in love, and stedfastly looking to the author and finisher of our faith, Jesus 
Christ, who died for us, that those who live should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him that died for them and rose again. May the Lord 
grant you, too, dear brethren, these graces, and all others of which you may 
stand in need ! May He recompense you an hundred-fold for the love you 
have shown to us; and, above all, may lie shed on your Church, in still 
increasing measure, His Holy Spirit, that having a good foundation, and 
being immoveable in faith and love, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone, you may become, indeed, a building of God through the 
Spirit, and the door of salvation for a multitude of souls ! Thus does the 
Church of the Valleys salute you, and I, in its name. 

To the Rev. David Wei.sh, D.D*, Jn. Js. Boujour, Moderator. 

Moderator, Ediuburgh. 
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LETTER from Merlb D’Aubignb to Dr. Welsh. 

Geneva^ May 29, 1843. 

Sir, and much respected brother, — I received, some time ago, your 
letter of December 1842, in which you acknowledge receipt of the letter of 
the Societe Evangclique to the Church of Scotland ; and now that the 
great event anticipated has occurred, I desire to take your hand, and in 
yours, that of all your brethren, and to say to you — Let your beginning be 
in the name of the Lord! I was doubtful whether I should not go to 
Scotland for the occasion, as I had been requested to visit England. But 
I have been somewhat consoled by the consideration, that as I should have 
had to be in London on the 17th, it would have been impossible for me to 
be in Edinburgh on the I8th. Ilow happy should I have been, my dear 
brother, tr have taken my place in the rear of that procession, at the head 
of which you walked. Indeed, as Dr. Gordon has said, you had no alter- 
native ; for it was a matter of conscience. You have not hesitated to choose 
between God and the world ; and, like Moses, you have esteemed the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, because you 
have had respect to the recompense of the reward. Now you will iear 
neither the wrath of the king, nor the wrath of the people ; and you will 
endure, as seeing him who is invisible. Your outgoing has been a triumph ; 
but it will not ahvays be so ; (and I feel that I ought to say it) I hope it 
will not ahvays be so ; for every work which is verily of God must be baptized 
with the baptism of humility — of reproach — of pain— of tears. As indivi- 
duals, and as a Church, you will have your moments of grief; and, perhaps, 
trien some one will say, Was the separation indeed according to God’s will ? 
But no — Your bretftren, sons of the stranger, seeing the great applause with 
which, in crowded assemblies, the speeches of your orators were responded 
to, have been led sometimes to ask themselves with uneasiness — Is this in 
truth the work of God ? But when they see your Church abased, “ having 
no form or comeliness, despised and rejected of men,” tlicn — then every 
doubt will be dispelled, and by her likeness to tlie Bridegroom will they re- 
cognise the bride, I have read with much pleasure what Dr. Chalmers said 
uj)on this subject : “ Never forget the deep humility which holy men of 

old mixed up with thi ir joy ” . , . “ They must not seek for freedom 

in the applause of tlie multitude.” Let them be prepared with like 
sacridccs . . , the los.s of popularity, themselvc.s, their families, their 

all.” Yes ! these are words of truth ; and let us march under this banner, 
and we shall conquer the world. 

1 believe that on tlie fundamental question we should ho pretty much as 
one. 1 think, indeed, that tliose of our friends who deny absolutely the l:iw- 
fuliie.ss of union between Churcli and State, perhaps go too far. "i'he State 
may be conceived to he in such a healthy eondition (Christian), that the ^ 
Church runs no risk in being united with it. When in (ilerinany, at the era 
of the Reformation, the prince said, “ Rather than abandon the confession 
of this doctrine, 1 would abandon the throne of my fathers, 1 would take 
my staff, and go to bear the shoes of strangers,” then might the Chureli 
without fear unite itself to the State. Hut the nineteenth century is not the 
eixteimth. The State is no longer guided by CMiristian principles ; it is now 
nothing but a nociety for temjmral bUcrests. 1 can understand that a Church 
dead and earthly may be in union with a State, the maxims and government 
of which are foreign to the life to God. Then it is but the deml walking 
with the dead; they will walk as those who are agreed. But from the 
moment that a Church becomes alive^ how is the union to continue ? It 
would be to wish, like French Uevolutioni.st9, to unite a living man with n 
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corpse. While the Moderate or dead party has borne sway in 3’our Church, 
the union Ims been possible. From the moment that life from Heaven 
revived your Church, there has been disagreement, and the union has been 
necessarily dissolved. I can understand that an union might be maintained 
where the State does nothing but endow ; but then 1 have never seen a 
statesman, even a Christian statesman, who consented to that. “ If we 
endow,’* they say, we ought to govern.” Moreover, as Dr. Chalmers says, 

connection with the State is a great temptation to sin of this we see 
on the Continent, every day, the most lamentable proofs. Yet I can con- 
ceive this system to work in Scotland, where the majority of the ministers 
are orthodox. But when, on the Continent, we see the great majority of 
the ministers of the National Churches (at least in many countries) to be 
Rationalists, Unitarians, and when we ask ourselves why it is so, the answer 
must be, — Because they arc paid by State endowments. Were Government 
to withdraw its support, they would all give way ; there would nof be three 
per cent, who would find people to maintain them, — while Christians would 
combine to plant Christian ministers in every place. 

Your separation, iny dear brother, is a momentous event. May God make 
it a blessing to the whole Church! Yesterday (Sabbath), I sent to the 
chaplain at the church of the Oratoire, the following paper, which was read 
at the principal service : — “ The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
having just completed its separation from the State, and formed itself into 
a General Assembly under the presidcnce of Dr. Chalmers, — that Church, 
its ministers, and people, are earnestly recommended to the blessing of the 
Lord, and to the prayers of this assembly.” In terms of this notice, there 
was added to the last (liturgical) prayer, a fervent prayer (extempore) th?jt 
God would grant you grace to build yourselves upon Christ, the true Rock, 
and keep yourselves immoveable under your only Head.* * * ^ ^vho 

was present, told me, at parting, that she had been much moved. Adieu, 
Sir, aiid*dcar brother. 

Be so good as salute, in my name, Dr. Patrick M‘Farlanc and ]Mr. Stewart 
(returned from Alalta) ; and believe me always your attached friend and 
brother, 

(Signed) Merle D’Aubigne. 


(From the Free Church Slissionari/ Record for August, 1843.) 

We inserted last month two Christian epistles, unfolding the full and 
decided expression of interest, on the part of the Church of the \ alleys, 
land the Sociite Evang^li(]ue of Geneva. We now present tw'o similar com- 
munications from the clergy of Schaffhaust^n and the ministers ot Basic. 
Such solemn documents arc peculiarly valuable, and fitted to awaken 
important and profitable reflection. W^e know not what the undisclosed 
future may reveal as the issue of our testimony ; but to find ourselves in 
Christian and brotherly union with the excellent of the earth, we may surely^ 
accept as a token for good, and may warrant ably account a ground ot 
humiliation, as well as of gratitude, — because, ^dthough most unworthy in 
ourselves, and laden with the guilt of innumerable backslidings, God is 
giving us favour in the eyes of his own people. 
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The Clergy of the Canton of Schaffhausen in Switzerland^ to the 
General Assembly of Scotland. 

Schaffhaiuteuy May 4, 1843’**. 

Dear Brethren in the Lord, — Grace be with you, and peace from 
God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. — Though, by various causes, 
your brethren at Schaffhausen have been prevented from answering your 
letter from the 30th of May 1842, they have resolved, at this day, to send 
you back atoken of Christian fellowship, thinking that it is better to answer 
at a late time than never ; and they beg your pardon on account of this 
delay. 

The Church of Christ being but one body, all of its members, according 
to St. Paul, rejoice when one rejoices, and suffer w'hen one is suffering. 
Your deaf letter is able to produce both feelings in the hearts of Christian 
readers. The blessing which God has laid upon your labour of love among 
Jews and Heathen, awakes a lively sense of gratitude toward the Giver of 
all good, and raises the heart above the sorrows felt at the viewing of so 
many examples of apostacy from the true living God, and his beloved Son, 
among the Christian, — nay, among our Protestant Churches. But the 
history of your present struggles, which, as we learn, grow more serious 
from day to day, afflicts our hearts, and w^c feel ourselves pressed to declare 
before you our deep sympathy with your present situation. As for entering 
into the matter itself, we are standing too far from your country and your 
ecclesiastical institutions, to be able to do that. The relations between 
Church and State in our country have taken another direction than in yours, 
sfnee the days of the blessed Ueformation, the governments of the Prote- 
stant cantons of omr county having ranged themselves amongst the first 
promoters of reformation, which has given them an influence in ecclesiastical 
affairs, which has not always been a salutary one. Yet, considering the 
power of this historical right, considering that the Lord never gave distinct 
precepts on this matter, — that, furthermore, he is and will be the only Head 
of his Church, —we as little recognise any human headship as you, and that 
not so much the form of government, as the character of the governing 
persons advances or hinders the welfare of the Church, the Protestant 
clergy of our country will suffer this imperfect state of church-government, 
as long as the Word of God is not bound. But in your richly blessed 
country, dear brethren, the matter is a different one, as for the historical 
right; and should we now give you the advice, not to hold fast what you 
have? No, brethren ; by this manner wc shamefully would endeavour to 
betray your precious rights and privileges, which you have exposed before 
the Protestanf world in your memorandum. But allow us to pray the Lord, 
that it may please Him to guide you in iliis perplexed affair, and to give you 
willingness to let yourselves be guided alone by Him, through the Spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, of knowledge and holy fear, of strength and 
love and sober mind, aiming, in all things, the real welfare of His flock*. 
May this affair, whatever may be its end, turn out to the advancement of 
Ilis kingdom. Should you, even in outward affairs and institutions, experi- 
ence many unfavourable changeinents, which your zeal and prudence will 
prevent, we hope the great work of salvation of immortal souls will not be 
hindered as long as you will c|»ntinue to preach the Word in the Uoly Spirit, 
and purely and faithfully administer the holy sacraments.— With this hope 
and earnest wish, wc have the honour, dearly beloved brethren, to subscribe 
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ourselves, your faithful brethren in Christ, the members of the Protestant 
clergy of Schafibausen, in whose name. 

The Antistes, D. Spi^eiss. 

The Secretary, C. Uokar. 

Beselderiy March. 24, 1843. 

Uevf.rent> and reloved Brethren, — However deplorable the circiim- 
fitances arc which have induced you to enter with us into correspondence, 
we rejoice heartily that a communication has been establi^:hcd by it, whicli 
can he so important and efficacious for awakening and reviving mutual 
sympathy. 

4'he trials and vi.sitations which our Lord has aw'arded upon His Church, 
have been from the Hrst beginning one of the most effectual means for 
propagating the gospel, an 1 awakening love and sympathy amongst her 
members. And we have thus reason to boast of the affiictions, audio praise 
tlie Lord, whom it pleases to turn the most sorrowful trials of those who 
have preserved his covenant and coinmandinents into blessings. 

However plain and conci.se the expordrion of your difficulties is, yet our 
circninstiinccs an ! organizations are t<jo different from yours, than that w’e 
eoiild venture to enter into a niiiiute discussion of the latter, or to assist you 
with our advices. 

In our country, the clergyinen are remunerated by the Government. The 
election of them, how'cver, depends entirely upon the ciders of the parish, 
ill connection with the Government and the spiritual court. All the clergy- 
imm who have received holy orders are eligible for the vacant places 
without requiring to make any personal application for that purpose. 

If a clergyman receives, at the first voting, two-thirds of votes, he is with- 
f>ut further steps elected; should, however, none of them^ receive so many 
votes, lot decides between those two who have the highest number of votes 
and an absolute majority. Only at the election of the Antist certain modi- 
fications take place. We admit that such a kind of election is not every- 
wlierc applicable, and that it may give occasion to many machinations and 
agitations of party spirit ; but this, thanks to kind Providence, has not been 
hitherto the case with us. At the election.^ there rcigus a calm and solemn 
disposition, 'fhe idea of having been called to his office by the confidence 
of the congregation, must be in all future occasions very encouraging and 
satisfactory. It appearo(i to us, that this mode of election is most agreeable 
to the spirit of (’hristianity, and in conformity with the example of the 
primitive congregation ; yet \ve believe that the hand of the Lord may be 
eHcctual by elections v.liich arc undertaken on quite different principles, 
and that in every ease the words of the Lord, spoken through the mouth of 
the Prophet Isaiah, arc fulfilled, (xli. 27) “ I will give to Jerusalem one that 
bringeth good tidings.’* 

However heavy the trials may he which at present agitate your Church, it 
cannot be entirely unknown to you, that onr Basle Church, iu the past ten 
ye^irs, lias experienced far heavier atflictions. Twenty-eight parislics have 
been torn away by a violent revolution from onr union; twenty-seven 
ministers w^cre suspended by (he new rulers, and that mostly against tlie will 
of XhS parishes concerned. It was done certainly not for that reason only, 
that the ministers detested the revolutions, but chiefly also because they 
preached the pure gospel, which the new leaded believed not to be need of. 

Hut it proved soon that the pure Word of God is indispensable to the 
administration of external peace and order. The unworthy teachers which 
Inive accepted the places of the dismissed, are already, for the most part, 
replaced tlirougli fiiithful believers of truth, of whom the half belonged to 
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our Basic ministry. But still the Canton Basle country needs all church or- 
ganization, so much so, that even an organ is not to be found, through which 
we could officially communicate your letter to the ministers of the new 
Canton district. 

In so sad occurrences we could do nothing else than to humble ourselves 
under the mysterious will of the Highest, and to believe that He knows 
best bow to carry on llis work of grace in the midst of all tribulations. It 
has also shown itself, that already many souls who have been without 
wholesome food for a length of time, have come to the right consciousness 
of the blessings which the pure and sincere confession of the gospel secures 
to a country. 

For the town and the two country parishes which have remained in con- 
nection with the town, the time of humiliation has been of great benefit. 
The promulgation of the commandments of God to our happiness has been 
continued with blessing ; and the different Christian institutions in our 
town, pArtioularly the missionary society, enjoy a continual extension. The 
missionary society is not considered with us as with you, a business of the 
Church. We believe, that by the direction of the Lord, many various 
arrangements may be led to an end equally blessed ; hut there exivSts 
between the Church and the missionary society, the most friendly relation. 
Many of our first clergymen are members of the missionary committee. 
The inspector of the mission- house is at the same time professor of theo- 
logy in our university ; and the pupils who prepare themselves for the 
service of the heathen world, attend partly also the public lectures. 

We feel ourselves highly gratified by the fact, that since the blessed days 
of the Reformation, the ^)ure doctrine of the gospel has had in our courfiry 
c.an uninterrupted succession of faithful believers ; but certainly should our 
thanks for this gr^at favour animate more fervent our belief, and our love 
should be more ardent for Him who has loved us unto death. 

Assuring you of our sincere sympathy and mediation in regard to your 
circumstances, we avail ourselves of this occasion to recommend ourselves 
to your remembrance and brotherly love, that the commandments of the 
Lord should more abundantly dwell among us than hitherto, and that the 
name of Jesus Christ the crucified, should be praised by preachers and 
hearers. — In the name of all the rncinbcrs of the Basle ministry, we wish 
you grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Signed by the Antistes and Secretary. 


IV.— THE MANSE FLITTIN’. 


( Communicated. ) 


Jo/m— Oh Leezy, Tve seen a sicht the day I’ll no forget. 

Zeez//— Hoot, John, ye’re aye seein farlics, what hac ye been seein noo ? 
Has a white hare run across ye’er road? But Dear Gudeman what*/.v the 
matter wi’ ye ? I see there’s something far wrang. 

John— Ye may wcel say that. Ma hairt was na sa sair when ma bra’ Jamie 
was laid i’ the mools. I’ve joost seen tin; manse flittin.’ 

Leezy — Oh John little did I think that ^’ou and me wad ever leevc to son 
sae black a day. Foul fa’ them that’s driven them frae their lioosc and ha ;’ 
it’s a wae day for the parish that secs their backs turned and the dust shaken 
aff their feet. 
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J ohn — I could lie doon and greet when I think o’t. When Jamie was facn 
awa frae us it was a sair dispenRation, but it was the doin’ of God, and we 
kenned that He buid hae gude raisons for’t, an* then as king’s we had the 
minister I aye kenned we had ane that wad beer the heavy end of the 
ladder, but noo he’s taen frae us our ain backs man dree a’ our burdens, 
our ain darns man kep a’ the spait. 

L**€zy — Hoot John man ye man compose yecrscll. Yc ken the duds are 
ne’er sae thick but a glent a sunshine gets through belyve ; an’ ought we no 
raitlicr to be thankfu’ to the mercy that has spared him sae lang amang us 
than repine at the providence that has ta’en him noo awa. What wad it 
hae been if he had been ta’en awa frae us more wc kenned the blessed 
gospel that he has preached till us, afore we had a heavenly frien far abler 
nor him to beer no the heavy en’ o’ the ladder only, but to beer the burden 
o’ a’ our cares and sorrows even as he bare our sins in his ain body on the 
tree. • 

John — Wcel a wat that’s true ; but may we no richtfully grieve when sae 
gude a human frien is ta’en awa frae us. Ye ken Leezy he has been our 
frien for wed nigh thirty years. For ten o’ thae we ill requited his frienship 
but first you and then me w'ere laid hold on by the poor o* the gospel that 
he preached to us, or I sud say by the poor o’ the Spirit of a’ grace, an’ ever 
sin that time has he no been to us nmir like a faither than ony thing else, 
though I’m an aulder man nor him. Has he no been o'ur thae cauld muirs 
fair day and fool, hoo often has he knelt on that flag flure, how often has he 
read to us the Word of God and teld us o’ things that we could hardly tak 
in then but which we noo ken to be the truth o’ the livin’ God. An’ wad 
yc hac us no be grieved when his shadow’s nae mair to darken our door and 
the voice o’ his salutation nae mair to be heard in our dwallin’ ? * 

liCezy — Oh John, far be’t frae me to bid ye no grieve. • He that sees the 
hairt only kens hoo sair I grieve my sell. Wad we no be waur nor the sense- 
less lambs that bleat sae sair when they’re spained frae their mithers, if we 
was na to grieve when he’s ta’en frae us that has for sae mony a lang year 
dealt out to us the word o’ life, gi’en us a portion in saison as God laid 
to his hauns. 

John — I wad hae thocht naething o’ his hein turned out o’ the Kirk — that 
wras the duiii of Englishmen that ken naething o’ the fcelins o’ Scots folks’ 
hairts ; but our ain laird that has been ane o’ his ain hearers a’ his days to 
refuse him and us a bit o’ Ian’ to build a kirk for the worship o’ God and a 
hoos to beild the heads of his ministcrin servant*and his family ! I wad na 
hae bclicv’t it possible if ony body had teld me ten days bygane. 

Leezy — He’ll rue the day ere lang. Trouble has been in his hoos and 
trouble wull be in’t agane ; and when he’s veesited wi sair hairt- sorrow, he’ll 
ken what a blessin he* has thrown awa’ this mornin’. But John — are ye 
fiuir after a’ that they’re ralely gane ? 

, -I’m o’ur suir o* that. 1 was workin on the road at the back o’ the 

Manse, and I saw the Mistress come oot and tak the road doon to the Kirk 
and I gacd thro’ a slap i’ the hedge no to hac to speck till her, for 1 kenned 
it wad be far better joost to let her grief tak its ain bent, and sae I gacd o’er 
the hedge as 1 was sayin* and lay down till she gaed by, and ma hairt was 
like to loup when I saw her, and thocht it was may be the last time — and 
suir am 1 there’s no a hairt i’ the parish that winna wail for her, for she 
was like a mother to us a’, and mair nor ony mother to mony a ane. Sae she 
gaed doon to the Kirk -yard and she stayed a lang time ayont the Kirk, 
when her ain son and dochter lie, and I was glad she was ahint the Kirk, for 
if she had been on the same side as me I could neither hae lookit at her 
norloukit frae her, and at last she cam back and she gaed nearl}' back to the 
manse up to the tap o' the braa, and then slie lookit doon to the toon, and 
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thert sh(' sat clown on (he big stane and she grat till T thocht her hairt wad 
burst- And then the Minister hiniscll cam till her and I thocht he lookit 
just as he? wad do if he wasgaun to the poopit, only he seemc'd to step firni- 
cr, and I thocht that uither he was tryiii* to keep up hor speerits or else that 
he had been raised nhune himscll by connmuiiif wi hiwS licaveidy Kalhc r, and 
they gaed the twa o’ them back to the Kirk-yard, and 1 saw thciii look at 
inonv a headstiine, and our Jamie’s aiuang the lave; tlcen they giuMl ronii 
the Kirk thegithcr, and wha kciis a' they thoclit and a’ tliey ieit when they 
sat down on the thiaigh-stane that covers their bonny bairns, 'fijen tlu v 
cam slowly \;\ck and lockit the manse door and gied the key to tin* Laird s 
flunky that had come o’er t(f got it, and then they gaed awa’ and I lookit 
atter them as Jang’s I could sec them, and then 1 sat down and grat like? a 
bairn, and then 1 Ian’ that I could na work nae inair the day, and .-ac 1 cam 
awa’ hame. 

I.eezf/-^-Oh wae’s me, wae’s me ! if the propliet says how hoautiriil on the 
hills are the foot o’ them that preach the gospel, 1 tliink tlu; li ct o’ him or 
raithcr I should say o’ them (for her life was like a sermon) the fl i t o’ them 
that iiad sae long preached the gospel till us and are noo driven awa like 
vagabones frae the parish huid leave a curse as they gaed down the liilh and I 
wad na like to be in his shoeu that tomes up it to t>pL‘n iht; Kirk-dom* that’s 
been barred against hi/n, 

John — Oh Leezy^ ye suhl na speak that gito. \Vc mat) forgie if we houp 
to he forgi’en. But praised be God yt»nder*s the Imly man liinistll comiii’ 
to leave his blessiu’ wi’ us. 

Leezn — God be thanked irvdeed — but I eanna stan’ tlie met tin’. Ma 
hairt’s o’ur .sair. 

** Mr, P — Well John how’s a’ wi’ >e to-day? Nothing wrr.ng I In pt ? but 
it’s rather unusual see you at home at this time o’ the day. 

John — Deed sir yc may wetd say' its unusual. Fair day and Ieoh 1 dinna 
aften miss ma’ darg — but i’ve o'er heavy a hairt to work tlie day. Then.’s 
monj’ a toom hrun and mony a sair haiit i’ the pari.Ji the d ly by Jnine— (Jod’s 
rcadin’ as a sair lai.^on the day sir, and sail we no sit still ami listen till iiini 
wlien Uc speaks in his providenct? ? 

Mr. P, — It is \V(dil John that we should learn fnmi all iht? j)ro\ idt ntial 
dealings of God to love him more and to (rust him naa e, juid tlnm he will 
make all (bings work together for our good. But I come (>> bring yt)u new .s 
that you dou*( expect to hear. 

John — TliC war.st blow’s struck sir, they canna be waur nor 1 expec ’ 

Mr. P — But they may he better Jolm. What wt)uhi ye >ay if Mr. Wide- 
CTOUS had consefjtcd afli r all to give a stance for a ( liurch ? 

Jffhtt — \\ iiat V id I say? 1 watl thank' God tlie giver o' a* glide gifts thi' 
laiigest d,;, ' 1 h.trl io ieeve. But it’s no possible alter the positiv refusal he 
gied to the letter o’ the parishioner'**. 

Mr. P. — Mind Jolin w ho it is that holds the hearts of men in hi.s hands 
and turncth them as he doth the ri\ers of water. lie has softem d Mr. 
Widecroft'B heart, and he has now given a stance ; so do you think the 
adherents o’ the Free Kirk will be able to get up a building ? 

John — Able ? d hey wad build the lower o’ B.iublc; and a’ far oVr little. 
But are ye suir it’s true sir? \Ve<d, they say if there's as inucklc blue i’ the 
lift i’ the iriorning as the breedth o’ a herd’a plaid it will be a (air day. But 
weel a wait when I saw the i^Iistrcss and you gang down the hrae this nujrn- 
irf X thocht the hale sky was o’urcuhteri and that there wad nc’cT he joy or 
gladness in the parisli again. Iatczv, Lee/y— come and tak larewccl o’ iho 
Minister— ha! ha! tak fareweel the ac’ o’ parlernent Minister and hid 
walcoiTi to the Free Kirk Minister. Wliat arc ye sittiii greetin’ for ? We’ve 
lost naetihing but tlie steepins ; and muckle luck may they do him that gets 
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theni. Come awa’ Sir, and shew us whar the stance is, and FIl howk tlie foon 
masell. Fll begin o’er I sleep. OIi that nia’ bra’ young Jamie was Jiore to 
see the day*. He wad hae had a glad hairt, ft)r weel w'eel he likit ye sir : and 
inuckle cause had lie. He wad hac hriilh hclpit to howk the foon and big the 
was, for shuol and truan cam baith alike to him. 'The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 


\ HOME INTELLIGENCE AND 

SELECTIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. OKNERAL ASSEMBLY’S ADDRESS TO MINISTERS A4IROAD. 


Edidburgh^ June 28, 1843, 

Rr.v. ANT» Dkar Sin, — We have been requested by the Committee of 
the (itMieral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland on Colonial Missions, 
in conformity with tlie deliverance of the Assembly on the 29tb May, to 
open a communication with you in regard to the pretent position of our 
Church, and to inform you as to our view’s and purposes respecting our 
coiiritryni(*n in the British (.’oloiiies. and in foreign lands. 

You are already fully acquainted with the views of the different parties 
in the ( 'Imridi of Scotland us it existed previous to the month of May last, 
and in particular witli the [iriiiciplcs which were maintained by those who 
have recently seceded from the Establishment, not merely from the ordinary 
channels of public information, but also from the documents which from 
time to time w;ere transmitted to you. It having appeared to us that there 
was an invasion of our rights and privileges by the Civil Courts, an appeal 
was made to Her Majesty’s ICxccutive Government, and thereafter to the 
Legislature of the country. The result of ihis appeal was unfavourable to 
the claims of the Church, and it was found by the individuals holding our 
views, that a Free Asscnibly of the Church of Scotland, in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of that Church, as heretofore understood, could 
not he constituted without a violation of the terms of the Union between the 
Church and the State, as declared by the liighcst authority. In these 
eircumstaiicos, after much deliberation and earnest prayer, the Commission- 
ers to the Assembly, maintaining the principles for which the Church has 
been for some time past called upon to contend, resolved to enter tlicir 
solemn protest that a Free Assembly of the Church of Scotland, as esta- 
blished by law, could not be holdeu, and to withdraw’ from the meeting. 

The circumstances connected with this solemn proceeding, and the 
reasons by which we were actuated, are set forth fully in the accompanying 
paper, entitled “ The Affectionate Representation,” &c., to whibh we must 
refer you for further information. 

It affords us great pleasure to be able to inform you, that amidst the many 
trials and privations to which we have been already subjected, and to w’hich 
we have the prospect of being still further exposed, it has pleased the Great 
Head of the Church to visit and support us with many and great encourage- 
ments. Our meetings were distinguished by a spirit of grace and suppli- 
cations, and great unanimity. ’J'he zeal of the people of Scothiml also, in 
the cause* of the Free Church, has been manifested to an almost unprece- 
dented degree, and a great door and effectual has been opened up for 
preaching the gospel. Nor arc the beiichts likely to be confined to our own 
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country. The spirit of liberality which has been awakened, encourages us 
to hope, that, under the divine blessing, the Church will be enabled to carry 
on her missionary operations with greater energy and to a grdbter extent 
than heretofore. 

We can truly assure you, that the condition of our countrymen, whether 
In tlie Colonies or in foreign kingdoms, has attracted the most anxious 
consideration of the Church. You may well believe, from the practical 
proof wc have given of the importance we attach to our principles, that we 
are most anxious that they should be generally recognised ; and in one 
especial manner we conceive it to be of the utmost importance to the 
interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom, that the Scottish Presbyterians who 
are scattered over every quarter of the world should proclaim their attach- 
ment to them ; and at one time we had contemplated a lengthened address 
to our ministers and people generally in other lands, explaining fully the 
doctrines regard to the kingly character of Christ which we maintain, and 
urging to an adherence to them. Upon further consideration, however, a 
different course has suggested itself to us ; and having all confidence in the 
wisdom and Christian principle of the court over which you preside, wc 
think it better to place the subject in your own hands, leaving it for the * 

* to consider what, in all the circumstances, the course is, which 

it is their duty to pursue, as a Church, and as individuals, and in what 
manner they should bring the question under the view of their people. 

In what manner the resolution to w^hich you ma^ come is likely to affect 
your temporal interests, we are unable to judge. Wc arc satisfied, however, 
that you will follow’ what appears to you to be the path of duty, wherever it 
may lead. And we beg to assure you, that if in any instance the claims of 
cunseience cannot be yielded to w’ithout suffering loss, our sympathies and 
active exertions, a%,weh those of our people, will be called Ibrtli to meet 
the evil, in so far as wc are able. 

It may be proper to state, before concluding, that the Committee is 
already prepared fb continue operations in sending out ininistcTs to destitute 
localities, and they are ready to receive applications upon the subject. 

We shall trust to your laying this communication before your • • • 

with as little delay as possible, and we shall be glad to be acquainted 
with the result of your deliberations in regard to it. And hoping for an 
interest in your sympathy and prayers, and assuring you of our having you 
continually upon our hearts at a throne of grace, — VVe remain, &c. 

(Signed) David W’elsh, ) r . . ^ 

John Stm, ' \Joad Convener,. 


2.~EDUCATIONAL MEASURES OF THE FREE ClIURcn. 


( From the Free Church Missionary Record for July 1843 . ) 

The evidence is daily accumulating upon the Educational Committee, 
that the great principlcH for which upwards of 470 of the ministers of the 
Church have sacrificed their personal interests, and fondest prepossession^, 
are maintained, with the saftie earnest and self-sacrificjng spirit, by a large 
portion of the schoolmasters connected with the old Establishment. 'I'hese, 
whether occupying the position of Parochial or Assembly teachers, will 
speedily be^ subjected to tlu? same trials ns the ministers have passed 
through. No other prospect lies before them but ejection from their present 
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cliargcs — the sacrifice of the entire emoluments of their office. These 
faithful men are fairly and fearlessly contemplating this issue. One paro- 
chial schoolmaster writes,— “ Till within the last few days, I was under the 
impression that 1 would only have to sign the Confession of Faith at my in- 
duction. This, of course, I was prepared to do ; but I find that the same 
statute that imposes subscription to the Confession of Faith, imposes also 
subscription to the formula of the Church of Scotland as established by 
law. This I cannot do, and will not do, by the help of God. I am accord- 
ingly contemplating the resignation of my appointment. I feci it exceed- 
ingly hard, thus to be obliged to give up to a moderate successor, a situation 
worth at the least £120, and it is all the harder that I have no prospect 
of any other, and at the same time without money, and without a home, or 
friends. God knows what is in prospect for me, — I know not. Let me, amidst 
these difficulties, have the benefit of your prayers. » Pray that I may have 
grace given me to be faithful, and to hold out "for tiie cause of Christ, not- 
withstanding the allurements of the world. If 1 know myself, my daily 
request at the throne of grace is, that, through the grace that is in Clirist, I 
may be enabled to devote myself, soul, and body, and spirit, to His service.” 
Another writes, — “ I must put myself at the disposal of the Committee on 
Education, in the event of being ejected, as I may very soon be, because I 
shall go out very poor, and have a wife and young family, and an aged rela- 
tion dependent on me. I think I could usefully combine the offices of 
teacher and catechist if desirable, having had many years practice in con- 
ducting a Sabbath school, which — — (the late minister) organized soon 
after I came to the parish, sixteen years ago, and left almost entirely to me 
soon after. In any way I could be useful, I would devote myself to the 
service of the Free Church, and be contented with a situation of any kind, 
that would at all enable me to support my family.” 

Already the work of ejection has begun, Teacherf, for promptly and 
frankly intimating fheir adherence to the Free Church, have, with much 
dispatch, and little courtesy, been informed that their services are hence- 
forth dispensed with. In other cases, the petty torturing appliances that 
precede ejection have begun, and hints and iniimations been given of what will 
inevitably follow absence from the parish church. A minjster writes, — “ A 

teacher of one of the schools in a neighbouring parisn, has called upon 

me, wishing to know how he is to act in present circumstances. He is an 
adherent to our Protesting Church, and being situated in a parish, the 
minister of which does not quit the Establishment, he docs not now attend 
his ministrations. In consequence of this, he has had it intimated to him, 
from certain quarters, that he must quit his school. Most of the families, 
whose children are educated by him, are also adherents to our Church.” 

“ Another school teacher, in another neighbouring Moderate parish, 

tells me, that it has been hinted to him, that if the receiving of his salary 
depends on a certificate from the parish minister, he will not get it.” 

In these circumstances, what is to be done ? A large, and that the most 
conscientious, and we are confident the most highly qualified and talented 
portion of the teachers of Scotland will be set adrift from their houses — 
separated from their honourable and useful labours, and subjected with 
their families to the severest privations. They are prepared for this. They 
are ready to endure it for conscience sake. But ought the Christian com- 
munity to remain an idle spectator of their siifieriog heroism ? The 
sympathy and aid we owe to Christian brethren in suffering forbids this, — if 
one member suffers all the members should suffer. lint specially the 
interests of our Scottish families, and our hope of an extended and efficient 
Christian education fur their rising members, forbid it. It is one of the 
circumstances in her heaven directed course, for w hieh the Free Church has 
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reason of thanksgiving, that a large body of godly and eminently qualified 
teachers should liave east in their lot with her, and, in doing so, have neces- 
sarily placed themselves, at the same time, at her disposal. We do not 
regret we are forced to entertain the question, What is to be done with these 
men? It is one of the happiest circumstances in our lot that we mvst 
entertain it, and that immediately, — that the cause of Kdiication must be 
taken up, and on a large scale, contemporaneously with the birth of tlic Free 
Church.* Let the following extract show the spirit that animates at lea.st, 
some of the teachers eleaving to the old Establislunent : — “ I atn anxious lo 
bring before you the situatiou of this parish in regard to a schoolmaster. 
Our present teacher has taken a most active (I may say malignant) part in 
opposition to the principles for which the Church has of late been contend- 
ing, Ever since the meeting of the Convocation, he has been attempting to 
poison the minds of the people and of the youth under his charge, by the 
circulation of Moderate pamphlets. As yet his ettbrts have not succeeded ; 
my congregation have remained stedfast, and many of the parents express 
the utmost anxiety to have a school in connection with the Protesting 
Church of Scotland. There is already a house in a very eligible situation, 

which could be got at a rent of , and it is capable of accommodating 

upwards of 100 scholars ; but we have no wealthy persons among us to pro- 
vide a salary, and the people have been accustomed to very low school 
wages, so that wc find it impossible to obtain a well qualified person to 
accept the situatfon. 1 do not know whether the Educational Committee 
have any funds to spare, but if they could grant £10 or£l5, it would be an 
immense boon to this parish, as 1 feel assured that a respectable teacher 
wbuld instantly secure the attendance of a great majority of the children.” 

^ Would it be safe, would it be the duty of the Free Church, to leave hqr 
young members under such guides as here described? (Jranting that such a 
teacher is but a rare specimen of violent atlection to the old Establishment, 
is it right to expose our children even to the hazard of such training ? Js it 
consistent with our principles to leave them open to the infection of such 
instructions ? 

Let it be further considered, that the fact of the most conscientious of 
the parochial teachers throwing up their charges, inevitably casts a doubt 
upon the princi]>Ies of those that remain behind. — a doubt sufficient to war- 
rant our using the most energetic measures for placing the children of our 
Scottish families under teachers whose principles have been proved by trial, 
and come forth as gold seven times refinc^l. 

Let the members of tlie Free Church weigh these remarks, and prepare 
themst'lvc.s straightway for tlie erection of a scfiolastic system tliroughcuit 
Scotla.'ifl, that shall he co-extensivc ^^ith the fold of the Free Church. 

The following extract from the letter of a rmich respected correspondernf, 
and one who spent many years of his life a.s a successful teacher, may afford 
useful hints to any of our friends projecting their church and school arrange- 
ments : — “It has occurred t() me that, in the construction of churches for 
the Free Presbyterian (>hurch of Scotland, it would be of great conse- 
tjuencc, economically as well a.H morally, if (in the country at least) the 
manse and school- house should he united undt r one and the same roof, by 
placing them at opposite ends of the church. It is evident that in this way 
the expense of walls and roofing would be considerably diminished, while 
the moral efficiency would be greatl}’ increased by the immediate vicinity of 
such colleges (may I call thenf) of instruction, both literary and Scriptural, 
thus united visibly, and, 1 trust, ever harmonionsly together, under the 
superintendence of the minister, who, being always at band, might, without 
fatigue, watch over the progress of the young, w’hile the teacher was sowing 
that seed wliieh wa.s to come to greater maturity under (Mirist.” 
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(From the Free Church Missionary Record for August,) 

The Education Committee have already entered upon their work with 
energy, and the Church and the country will be gratified by the following 
important appointments which have been already made. 


APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOBS. 


Excerpt from Minute of the Education Committee of the Free Church of 

Scotland. 


Jvly^ 1843* 

I'he meeting took into their consideration that part of the minute of the 
Acting Committee of date 4th July, relating to the appointment of .Theolo- 
gical Wofessors to the New College; and in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Acting Committee, and with thankfulness to God that 
they had it in their power to make appointments so eminently calculated for 
the efficient instruction and training of a succession of ministdls of the 
everlasting gospel, the Committee nominated and appointed the Rev. 
^^l 0 ^la 8 Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., &c., to be Principal of the New College, 
and Primarius Professor of Divinity therein ; the Rev. David Welsh, D.D., 
to be Professor of Divinity and Church History; and the Rev. William 
Cunningham, D.D, to be Professor of Divinity, — the special limits of his 
department to be afterwards arranged. 

'fhe Committee further agreed, in conformity with the recommendation of 
the Acting Committee, and agreeably to the wishes of Dr. Chalmers, to go 
through once more the full course of four years’ lectures, which he has been 
accustomed to give as Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh ; 
that he should commence with the students of the first year attending th(^ 
Divinity Hall next session ; and that Dr. Cunningham should enter on his 
duties with the session of 1844-45, taking in that session file students then 
entering to the HalL The Committee, at the same time, deeply impressed 
with the great importance of having the theological instruction in the New 
College conducted according to the best principles, and after the most 
approved models, and assured that for accomplishing this, great benefit 
would be derived from a personal investigation, by an individual so pecu- 
liarly qualified foi^he important duty as Dr. Cunningham, into the con- 
stitution and working of some of the most eminent of the American Theo- 
logical Institutions, unanimously resolved most earnestly to request that the 
Rev. Doctor would proceed for this purpose to America, whereby he would 
confer on this Committee and the Free Church, the highest obligation, and 
promote in a very great degree, they feel assured, the character of the New 
College, and the cause of religious instruction in this country. 

With regard to the exact time of Dr. Cunningham’s departure, it was 
left to the Rev. Doctor to make such arrangements as were most suitable to 
himself, and, in the hope that a collea^e might be provided for him in 
connection with another object relating to the interests of the Free 
Church, it was agreed to communicate the resolution aS to Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s visit to America to the Ingathering Committee* 


3.-.REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN THE ISLE OF SKYE. 


(Fro?n the Free Church Missionary Record for July.') 

The Rev. Mr. Macleod of Snizort thus writes to your Committee - 
Mr. Norman Macleod was appointed to the station at IJnish in May 1839, 

Q 
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and opened school there on the 15th of June following. In April 1840, a 
few individuals appeared to be awakened to a sense of their lost condition 
by nature. 'J'owards the end of August of the same year, there seemed to 
be an unusual concern among the people relative to their spiritual interests ; 
and many cried out at the meetings in apparent distress of mind, 'i'he 
effect of these impressions continued in an increased attention to the things 
that bc’ong to their peace. Symptoms of declension, liowcver, began to 
appear; and the period for the teacher s removal drawing near, he felt his 
spirit unusually moved regarding their state. Under these circumstances he 
met with his scholars on the morning of the loth of May lust, being the 
Lord's day, and the last day of the session, and experienced mneli tender- 
ness otj, feeling towards them, and observed strong indicatitms of the sumo 
among them. About two o'clock in the afternoon he met with t!ie people 
for worship, when an individual cried out. They met again at night, wlu n 
he read the I Itli chapter of Mark, and made some remarks on the parable 
of. the barren tig-troe, and in conclusion adverted to his three years’ resi- 
dence with them, and asked, now that he was about to leave them, what fruit 
they hud brought forth. On his asking that, the most extraordinary emo- 
tions appcarecl among the people ; some wept, and some cried aloud as if 
pricked in their hearts, w hile others fainted, and fell dowm as if striiek dead. 
In this state they continued together the whole night; and instead of the 
teacher’s going away on the morrow, as he had previously intended, such w'as 
the awtikoniug that he remained for sixteen days, reading and f)raying, — the 
p oplc continuing to assemble with so little intermisbion, day or night, that 
he could only get about two houis’ sleep early every morning This slate 
of things at Unish, as may be readily conceived, soon began to he noised 
, abroad; and the consequence was, that numbers from various parts of the 
countiy w ere attracted to the scene, many of whom became similarly airocl- 
cd with the rest.’ It was now judg.^d necessary that the people should have 
regular preaching, and the immediate vicinity of the village of Stein was ihc 
place hxed upon for preaching. The minister of a neighbouring parish, who 
had been applied to, accordingly went on the day preceding that ajq>ointed, 
and was not a little surprised, on coming in sight of the |>Iace, at seeing a 
dense body of people sitting down as if bearing the word, lie j)rocicded to 
the spot, and found a friend of the cause, an elder t)f tlii^ Church, athlrcss- 
ing the congregation, — and on his concluding, he gave a short aildrcss liim- 
scif, and dismissed them with an intimation, that there would be rmon 
next day. It appeared that a report had gone abroad that liiat was the day 
appointed for the preaching. Next day the crowd was much greater, — ihc 
aj)pcarance of the congregation, and the impressions on many niost striking. 
At the conclusion, sermon was again intimated for that dry we ek ; and when 
that day came, the crowd was immense, no tover than boats being haul- 
ed up on tiic beach that had come from various parts of the coast op{.osi:e 
and around. The impression on the hearers still deepened ; and berinou 
wa« again intimated for the following day. On that day the wind was high, 
and it was thought that boats would not venture out ; yet many did come ; 
but such was the (liQiculty they encountered, that it gave rise to a suggestion 
for changii.g the preaching station, which was accordingly done, and a well- 
known spot, called Fairy- liridge, where three roads now meet, wa.s pitched 
upon as the most convenient p]a<?o for ineoling, and continued to be the 
scene of a weekly preaching to thousands for about two months, wlicn the 
advance of the harvest season rendered it expedient to discontinue it. Mul- 
titudes from all parts of Skye, excepting the distant parishes of Strath ami 
Sleat, flocked to Fairy- Bridge ; and us a proof of one design of rro\i(lcncc 
at least, in permitting such outward manifestations as took place under the 
Y'ord, it is a fact worthy of notice, that some who never went to hear the 
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goBpel ia their own parish, were induced, hy what they heard was going on, 
to go many miles beyond to hear it there. Soon after the awakening broke 
nut in Unish, it appeared also in Geary, another Gaelic school station in 
Walernisht under Mr. Murdoch Macdonald, the teacher there, and also at 
Glendale ia the parish of Duirniah ; so that from that extreme and interme- 
diate point, where it first commenced, it proceeded to the right and to the 
left, till now, in a scries of regular successive movements, it has traversed 
the wliole extent of the island, from north to south, yea and beyond, even to 
the islands of Eigg and Rum, in the parish of Small Isles, the most distant 
bounds of the lVe«bytery of Skye. Such is a brief account of the coni- 
nienccment and progress of tliis most remarkable revival — a revival which, in 
the judgment of a competent witness (the Rev. Dr. Macdonald of Urquh irt), 
who, in September last, made a preaching tour of the north of Skye, exceeds 
in intensity and extent any thing of the kind in the modern times.’* 

“ Most solemn, picturesque, and interesting it was to see the ga#hcrirjg i’* 
Such IS the language of one who has niauifestcd the deepest interest in iliU 
work, “ There were the young and the old, male and fcrnaic, pouring 
forth from all sides of the land, from hills, and valleys, villages, hiuOiiets, 
and Iroin the lonely hut. The surrounding waters, too, were covered with 
about 50 skiffs, like the multitudes which dotted the sea of Tii)enas, in 
pursuit of the Lord himself when he was manifested in the flesh. Like the 
going up of the Jewish tribes to the great feast at Jerusalem, was the going 
up of these anxious islanders to the gospel meeting at Fairy- liridge. Dy 
the last accounts from those best qualified to judge, the result is stated to 
be, that there are tew families in the whole island of Skye, containing a 
population of about 25,000 souls, where there has not been one or moi^ 
individuals seriously impressed.” 

Here your Committee feel it to be their duty to notfce an interesting 
circumstance connected with the progress of this work. It occurred to 
them, that as it had pleased God to bless the labours of your teecaers at 
the commencement of the awakening, it might, by the same bles.vJag, prove 
of viral importance to those who were awakened, that an adciiiional suj.ply 
of the same class of labourers should for a season be stationed among tliem, 
wliosc duty it shoula be to read, converse, and pray with the multitudes 
who were in(|uiring after the way of life. The reverend gentleman a:)ove 
referred to ragcrl} embraced this idea, and urged its adoption on your Com* 
mittco. They felt its importance, and resolved to act on it, while, at the 
same time, they wx^re pressed with the practical difficulty, that some cf their 
best friends might possibly think that it was not in strict accordance with 
the fundamental rules of the Society, to devote any portion of their limds 
to the accomplishment of suth an object, however important in itself, in ^ 
these circumstances, your Committee w^ere called to mark the hand of the * 
Lord, who vvorketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth, in the folJov.iug 
iutcrcstiug facts, communicated in a letter from Mr. Macieod, dated 4tj) 
October 1842 : — Siuco 1 wrote you, we have had various toke ns jt‘ 1 
from the Lord, both in providence and in grace. Of the former, one is very 
remarkable. Some friencLin the soutli, of whom 1 am still ignorcuu, ..lo 
place jCI 00 at my disposal, for forwarding the work of the Lord in Skye. 
Another friend has ordered the Greeuocl^ Bible Associatiou to supply me 
with Bibles for the poor people, so that in that respect I need not be so 
chargeable to your Society,” &c , &c. YounCouunittee felt, on n i'civing 
tliis interesting communication, that the gracious hand of Frovidcncc hau 
interposed to remove the obstacle, and thus, without any charge on your 
resources, the plan above mentioned has, to some extent, been acted on, and 
your Committee have reason to believe, with eminent success^ 
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4.-EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER DATED EDINBURGH, 

28th JULY 1843. 


I shall begin by telling you \vhat it has pleased God to do for tho congre-* 
gation of the late Tolbooth Church, after leaving the old Cathedral of St* 
Giles, in which ever since the days of John Knox, that Church had been 
favored with an uninterrupted succession of pious ministers, who preached 
to them the gospel of the kingdom of Jesus Christ and salvation to the 
chief of sinners through faith in the atonement. The elders had made 
many fruitless endeavours to get a site in or near the parish, and at last had 
to assemble the Congregation in Freemason’s Hall, Niddry Street, which 
was found much too small. Moat providentially we got an offer from the 
managers of the Secession Church, formerly Dr. Paxton’s in Infirmary 
Street, just beside Lady Yester’s, and after some negotiation wc concluded 
a purchase at the price of £2,350. It is a most comfortable, well-finished 
and well-seated Church, and holds about 1,200. Yet it is scarcely large 
enough, so many have adhered to the Free Church, and to Mr. Tweedie’s 
ministry — who is an earnest pious Christian teacher, and a man of superior 
talents and clear simple views of the truth. We had the Lord’s Supper 
dispensed on Sabbath last to about 740 communicants. The service was 
conducted in the most orderly manner, and a more than usual solemnity 
jind devout feeling appeared to prevail. . 

I am decidedly of opinion that the disruption of the Church of Scotland 
will be productiveVf much good in Scotland, and that its influence will 
extend to England, and may by the blessing of God, be instrumental in 
checking the progress of Puseyism. The Hall at Canonmills which holds 
3,000 people is filled three times every Sabbath, while the Churches of the 
Free Church in the town are crowded at the same time. There is a sad 
contrast in the Established Churches. In St. John’s,^hcre Mr. Guthrie 
used to preach to vast crowds, the collection now does not exceed 4^. 6rf. at 
two meetings, or 2^. 3d, each time. The patronage both of private patrons 
and the crown appears to be bestowed on such ministers as were wavering 
or had ratted from their principles ; Dr. Barr of Port -Glasgow, is to have 
the Church of Dr. P. McFarlane of Greenock ; Mr. Jamieson of Currie, is 
to have St. Mary’s Edinburgh, &c.” 


5.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pbater. — God does not need to be informed, or to be persuaded by us ; 
he is omniscient^ and knows what we need before we ask him ; he is alUmer* 
cifxd^ and is infinitely more ready to give than we to ask. Wc mistake the 
nature of prayer altogether, if we think that God is prevailed upon by it to 
do what otherwise he was av^se to do * ♦ * The use of prayer is, to 

affect our own souls with a deep sense of our guilt and misery ; to lead us 
to feel and acknowledge our entire dependence upon God ; to raise our 
expectations from him ; and to prepare our hearts for a grateful reception of 
his blessings ; that when be baa answered our petitions, we may give him 
the glory aue unto bis name* The very disposition to pray is a gift from 
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God ; and God does not give because we pray, but stirs us up to pray^be- 
cause he has before determined to give. This truth, well digested, preserves 
us equally from a presumptuous neglect of prayer, on one hand, and from a 
superstitious use of it, on the other. — Bev. C. Simeon. 

Sblf-denial. — • Even Christ pleased not himself.’ If any one who ever 
lived in this world, had a right to please himself, he surely had such a right 
— yet how far was he from clain^ing or exercising it ! He evidently adopted 
and acted upon the principle, that, as man, he was not his own; that he 
belonged to God, and to the universe ; and that he must do nothing merely 
for the sake of his own personal gratification. I contemplate this example 
with feelings similar to those with which a child, who has just begun to 
hold a pencil, may be supposed to look upon some magnificent Master- 
piece of Art, which he is required to imitate. — Dr. Payson. 

Afflictions. — It seems as evident as noonday, that the same Idve which 
prompted the Saviour to bear the curse for us, would have led him to bear 
all our afflictions for us, were it not absolutely necessary that we should 
suffer in our own persons. I sec, I feel, that he would as soon wound the 
apple of his eye, as give one of his people a moment’s needless pain.: — Ibid. 

How TO BEAD Scripture. — As Scripture may certainly be read in vain, 
or even wrested to our destruction, let us remember that a simple love of 
truth, and an entire submission to God’s revealed will, are requisite to pre- 
serve us from error. If, with these previous dispositions, we read in a 
spirit of prayer, and with patient meditation, not to gratify the pride of 
intellect, but to nourish spiritual affections, we shall overlook the difficulties 
at which many stumble, and shall penetrate deeply into the sense of lift 
great doctrines of the Cross. The infinite love of God,^‘ hidden from the 
wise and prudent,” will be revealed to us, though “ little ones,” and his 
word will prove to us the sword of the Spirit*, the means of sanctification, f 
our wisdom, J and our consolation.§ — Hon. and Revd. B. Noel. 

Three Practical Rules. — One is— to do nothing of which 1 doubt in 
any degree the lawfulness. Another is — to consider every thing unlawful 
which indisposes me for prayer, and interrupts communion with God. And 
the third rule is — never to go into any company, business or situation, in 
which I cannot conscientiously ask and expect the Divine presence. — Dr. 
Payson. 

“ There are many who are solicited by the Spirit of God, yet who are not 
led by him.” — Chalmers. 

It is not by a flight of imagination that you gain the ascents of spiritual 
experience : it is by the toils, and the watchings, and the pains-takings of a 
solid obedience.” — Ibid. 

‘‘ It gives important insight into the methods of the divine economy in 
this world, when we observe that the promises of God are meant not to 
suspend, but to stimulate our prayers^' — Ibid. 

The Agency or the Holy Spirit. — If you be not yet convinced of 
your need of Divine influences, go home, and try to perform some spiritual 
acts in your own strength : try to go to Christ with perfect contrition ; to 
cast yourself upon him with humble confidence ; and to surrender yourself 
unto him with entire devotedness of soul, body and spirit — for one little 
hour ! — Simeon. 


* Matt* XU 25. 


t Eph. vi. 17. 

§ Psal cxix. 99 i Uom. xv. 4. 


X John xvM. 17. 
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VL— LOCAL INTlBLLIGENCE. 


An admirable Pumplilct on the Scotch Law of Patronage, by M*. 
Wylie, Esq., Barrister at Law, has just issued from the Calcutta 
Press, but reaches us too late to adiiiit of our expressing more tlian 
the extreme gratification which its perusal has afforded us, and our 
most earnest recommendation of the work to the attention of all our 
readers. It is the very work that was wanted here. Its sketch of 
the Constitution and Law of Scotland in relation to the Church, is 
complete, yet well-condensed ; and drawn with the precision, and in 
the dispassionate tone, which befit a legal treatise : while everything 
like technical dryness is redeemed b}*^ the interesting nature of the 
historical facts which illustrate and support the argument. We would 
gladly make a few extracts, hut the tract itself is short, and it is sure 
to be presently in every one’s hands : extracts indeed, would do it 
great injustice— it must be read as a whole. Mr. Wylie has rendered 
an invaluable service in laying this full yet concise view of the whole 
question as a Constitutional one, before the Indian public. The 
advertisement on our cover, indicates where orders for the Pamphlet 
may be addressed. 


Our readers will find elsewhere a report of Resolutions passed at a 
recent meeting of the provisional Committee of tlie Scotish Mission 
in Bengal. Of that Missio): — to borrow the words of the Friend of 
India in reference to it — and of its “ general claims on the esteem 
and support of the community, it would be absurd to speak. The 
works of the Scotch Missionaries are tlieir best commcMidation.” An 
appeal for support of sut:h a cause as this, needs not to be backed by 
any words of ours : we simply request our readers’ perusal of the 
advertisement. 


The Revd. Dr. Duff’s Third Lecture on the Church of Scotland, 
will be delivered in the Town Hall, oh the 17th instant. With refer- 
ence to the First Lecture, which we have the pleasure of giving entire 
in our present Number — it is right to mention that such parts or 
passages as were omitted in the delivery, to prevent the occupying of 
too much time, now appear in the text where they originally stood, or 
are introduced in the form of Notes. 
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NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We sliouM feel mnrli oblijrefl if pnrtie« <lesiroiis of liavinfr our .Tournnl rejrularly for- 
warded »o iheui, would mruMMmicnte their wishes to oiir Piihlisher u'ith(uii deltiy. 
SSomc friends lo Avlmin the first No of our MniroKirie wns forwarded for iii'>|teet ion, not 
haviijtf expressed a wish for its continued (leliverv. hove e.xperieiirefi di.'^uppoimnicnt in 
its tinii-t runsiiiission since. All future risk of sindi disappuinlint'iit will heftihviaied by 
disiinci orders addressed to our Publishers — which will be punciually atteuded to. 


“ An F.piscopnlian** is informed thst the five Missionary Scliemes of the Thiirch of 
Scyihind, are for the following ulijects, viz. I ICdiuation ; 2. Home Mi.ssion, or 
Church Extension; d, I'oreiifn .\lis.‘^ion•< ; 4. ( 'onversioii 4if tlie Jew's j and .5. ( oloni- 
hl Chvirches : and the General Assenihly ha^ been in llie hahit of \early nppoiniins: 
certain SabJiath «lays <ui whicli every .Minister 'd* the Church lhrou£jhout the land, shnuid 
iiiake colleciiiuis'in his parish for each of ilmse {^t hemes iiw roiHiimi. Our iniellifreiit 
“ Kpiscopaliun** friend will pardon our expie»in^ a irenile liope that he may see iii 
this mode of proceedinjr, soiiieihinix of the practical c‘oiiiinori->ense etliciencv of Pres* 
bytei ianism as a systeiii of natiioial t hurt:hr tiovei iiment. We hi>))e he will consider 
it to he ill itself a tiitino: and hecoiiiin^ tliinir, that a Natiun’s ( hiirch nIhuiM take tffe 
lead in openin*' up the fountains, un i jjuidinir forth the maiT'^slreaius, of a N ai ion’s 
piety untl benevolciif'e 'I he preat hin'iness t)f ( hiistiaii philunlhropv is not left in 
Preshyieriun 8co(l.ind, to he carried on independctitly of ilic iiatioiiiil fdjurch, hut is 
comlucied under her itiiinediale sanction and responsible niiidance ; it is not left exclu- 
sivedy, ns u is elsewhere, to he done, if done at all, l»y private Christians imlividunlly 
or asNociuted for special ohjeois : the * hurch an<l t he Nation cu>operiiie in it. Ihe 
C-hurch di)es her part in systematically keepinj; the enliie nation, in every parish of it, 
awake to its OiriNtian duties; — hik! heinu: entrusted iheieuj’on, with the <iislrihtition of 
n larjre portion of the hoiintics raised at her alfectionate call ihrou;xhout nil her hortlers, 
puhlit ly accounts for the appropriation of the same year hy year. As we have said, — 
we hope our friend will see in all this, a moral tilness and propiieiy — son cthin^ ».f the 
beauty of true utility, and i)f the efficiency of a system, widely extended, but which jet 
pro\i<les perfect unity of action ; — and we therefore hei; be will excuse us from illiistrat- 
itijj the subject I y iiistiiutiug “ Compuruonu " which might, , to his disappointment, 
turn out to be contrasis. 


AVe had written the above, when a comnniniratlon from another ** Fpiscopalian** 
qiiailer, reached us ; not dissimilar in its object, but very different in its lone and 
temper. Our latter (.'urrespondLMU accuses our (’liur* h of “ rasliiig' a retlection on all 
other C’hri.stian bodies by Brrooaiin;r to itself the title of Fuee** — and as a member of 
the riiurch of Enirland he defies” us to “ sh«>w that religious Ftce</om is not as en- 
tirely spcitred to the members of his own comiiiunion as to any upon earth.” for the sake 
of those brethren whose feelings we greatly resjiect — we regret our Correspondent's 
imprudence in writing us as he has done. We shall answer his challenge, however, by 
nieiely extracting a few sentences from an £<litorial article of 20th July last, in the Lon- 
don itecotil, a lea»ling and zealous Journal of the Church of Kiiglaiid : sentences illus- 
trative of the freedom which the Auilioritative iStaiid^rds of that Church secure to her 
members : — 

•‘Our readers may rest assured if such changes as those now in view [alluding to the 
Bishop of London’s recent orders,] are to be forced on an unwilling congregation, however 
respectable and however conscientiousi ii U but the ffrst step to imposing a spiritual 
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joke upon them, of the most ^allin^ if not unbearable description. Tht Ruhrie$ and 
Canons together^ if enforced^ wtll bim a man /o attend his parish Church, however 
DBS rnUCTIVK THE DOCTRINES TAUGHT IN IT; * ♦ * • • iheg will prevent 
him from communicating at any other Church ; AND BIND HIM DOWN, IN OPPO- 
SITION TO the COMMANDS OF GoD, TO HEAR THE INSTRUCTION WHICH CAUSBTH TO 
ERR FROM THE PATHS OF KNOWLEDGE. ♦ ♦ ♦ * Under the Same Canons and 

Rubrics, and system of ecclesiastical law, a man mat be punished in one diocese 

FOR doing TtlAT FOR WHICH HE MAY BE ENCOURAGED AND COMMENDED IN ANOTHER." 
Alas ! dear Sir, call you this “ Freedom** and " Security f** 

In another Record we find the Congref^ation of St. Paul's Chapel, addressing the 
Bishop of London in the following words, which ma^ also enlighten our Correspondent 
a little as to the freedom and security of those Christiau privileges of which he ventures 
to boast 

“ Your Lordship has commanded these novelties in tfle Church we frequent ; it is 
uot improbable the next bishop who presides over this diocese may be of a different 
opinion from your Lordship on this subject, and countermand the order now given ; we 
cannot consent to hold our religious opinions on so solemn a subject by such a tenure." 

They “ Ofinnot consent !" Poor gentlemen — but they must consent, if they remain 
in the Church, for their Bishop did not and could not by any possibility, help them out 
of their difficulty. And this is Episcopacy! — Well, well. 

It is our rash Correspondent — ^^representing, as he says he does, many besides himself, 
—who must be blamed, if these extracts give pain. They are at least the testimony of 
unexceptionable, because Episcopalian, witnesses. 


Want of space precludes our insertion in this Number, of much interesting matter 
which we had noted for extract from home-sources : and this notwithstanding an in- 
crease, to the extent of almost a half, in the just dimensions of our Magazine, (in conse- 
quence of our wish to give Dr. Duff's Lecture entire) without any extra charge to our 
purchasers. 
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L— LECTURES EXPOSITORY OF T^E PRINCIPLES, — THE 
MAINTENANCE OF WHICH HAS LED TO THE RECENT 
DISRUPTION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND, AND THE CONSEQUENT FORMATION OF THE 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Lectueb II. — The Soeb ahd Supreme Headship op the Lord Jesu» 
Christ over ms own Church. — This Doctrine in prpnitioe times~JEn^ 
crouched on by Popish and State usurpation — Revived with other Gospel 
Doctrines at the Reformation — Clearly and strongly asserted by the Re^ 
formed Church of Scotland from its very origin in 1560 — The Church 
derives the whole of its Doctrines^ Discipliney and Government direct from 
the Word of God^ as the only infallible Standard^ and Supreme Statute Book 
— The Church is regidarly organized for several years before its recogni- 
tion by the State — When^ /n 1567, 2 -^ enters into friendly alliance with the 
State^ it is on the express condition of having its Docti'ines^ Discipline^ and 
Government^ its freedom and independence as a Church of Christy and all 
its scriptural rights ami privileges fully secured and solemnly guaranteed by 
Statutes of the Realm — Sketch of the struggles with a usurping State^ which 
terminated in the cession of the Graiid Parliammitary Charter of '[592, — The 
subsequent struggles with a faithless Monarchy successfully terminating in the 
glorious second Reformation of 1638 — Its mighty effect on England — The 
preparation^ adoption^ and ratification of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and other Standards — The unparalleled treachery of Charles II. — 
The terrible persecutions from 1660 to the glorious Revolution of 1688 — All 
these endured for the faithful maintenance of the Sole and Supreme Head- 
ship of Church — At the Revolution^ this Doctrine illustriously vindicated* 
^Ilappy effects — Conclusion. 

In the last Lecture it has, we trust, been fully proved that the 
fact of the Lord Jesus Christ being the ^ole and supreme Head of 
the Church is a divinely revealed fact — that the principle involved in 
it is not a minor and subordinate, but a vital, essential fundamental 
principle — and, consequently, that the doctrine of the supreme eccle- 
siastical, not less than the supreme spiritual Headship of the 

u 
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Redeemer, is not a doctrine of speculative and secondary, but of 
practical and paramount importance. We now proceed to shew that 
the doctrine is one, which, as an article of faith, has ever been up- 
held by the Church of Scotland —that it is in defence of it, slie has 
often suffered in times past — and that it is her unyielding determina- 
tion to brook no surrender of it now, which has led to her recent 
disruption and virtual disestablishment. 

In the earliest primitive times, the doctrine of the supreme eccle- 
siastical Headship of Christ could not, from the very nature of the 
case, assume any of the more peculiar forms which it did in subse- 
quent ages, when civil Rulers began to usurp the functions of Church 
office-bearers, and Church Rulers, those of Civil Monarchs. The 
Church,^ being a purely spiritual kingdom, or spiritually organized 
society/ had derived from its sole spiritual Head and King, a spiritual 
jurisdiction and government, suited to its own spiritual nature and 
fitted to attain its own glorious spiritual ends. Such jurisdiction and 
government, in its very nature and essence, must have been wholly 
distinct from, and independent of, the secular or the civil. Each of 
these, in its own special and peculiar province, must Joe, not only dis- 
tinct and independent, but supreme. And so long as each is 
rightly and wisely administered, — the one, confining itself exclusively 
to the temporal, and the other, to the spiritual concerns of men — 

, there can be no untoward collision or hostile interference. In the 
times of the Apostles and those immediately succeeding, the con- 
stitution of the Christian Church was, accordingly, modelled, and its 
internal affairs entirely conducted in consonaiKje with the revealed mind 
and will, or appointed laws of Christ, its great Head, as well as with 
the declared rights and liberties of his people. Church officers, distinct 
from the Civil Magistrate, governed, not with lordly but purely 
ministerial authority ; and Church members, amongst their various 
and solemnly guaranteed rights, continued to exercise a substantial 
control in the election of their pastors or spiritual shepherds.* 


* As this is a point too often denied by self-willed inveterate blindness, on the 
one hand ; and by sheer helpless ignorance, on the other : — it was once my pur- 
pose to bring forward an overwhelming mass of evidence in support of it, from 
ilingham and Riddle, and other Episcopalian Authors, that treat of the Antiqui- 
ties of the Christian Church. But, having subsequently met with some brief 
and condensed statements in two public Addresses delivered by the Revd. Mr. 
Brown of Edinburgh, I resolved to substitute these, in a combined form, 
instead ; — Jirst, because the authorities adduced are more than sufRcient to con- 
vince all except the wilfully and the obstinately blind ; and secondly, because Mr. 
B. happily exposes some of the singular blunders committed by Lord Brougham, 
in regard to the whole history of the subject, even when delivering his solemn 
jndicial sentence, as a Judge in the House of Lords, on the first Auchterarder 
appeal. It may not be generally known, but truth requires that it should be 
told, that it is to the bitter, ra^acorous, and inveterate hostility of the eccentric 
and not very consistent ex-chancellor Brougham, that the new, unheard of, and 
adverse decisions of the House of Lords against the claims of the C'hurch of Scot- 
land, are mainly to be attributed. With him aversion and opposition to the 
Evangelical party in the Church, and their Non-intrusion principles, would 
appear to be nataral and hereditary. His own grand-father, by the mother's 
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In those her primal and halcyon days, the Church was spiritually 
too pure to desire, and politically too powerless to attempt, to invade 
the province of the State, so as to usurp any of its proper functions ; 
while the State was religiously too heathenish* to desire, and politi* 


side, (a Mr. Sym) was a minister of the Church of Scotland, forcibly intruded 
on a reluctant people, by the bayonets of the soldiery, amid confusion, riot, and 
bloodshed. The entire population of the parish deserted the Church in a Body. 
Poor Mr. Sym, became merely the “ stipend -lifter” of the Parish — hijving secu- 
red the fleece but scarcely one of the flock. Officiating, as he was legally obliged 
to do, every Sabbath, but finding nothing except bare walls and empty benches, 
and being apparently after all a man of some sensibility, he died, after a year or 
two, of a broken heart. At the time of his forcible ordination by a few wild 
men, imported for that worthy purpose, as a special commission, from tfie “ Holy 
Land” of Moderatisin, Aberdeenshire, there was only one friend present to 
countenance the lawless scene— designated in the record of the day’s proceedings 
“ a Mr. William Robertson, minister of Gladsmuir.” This was the gentleman 
who afterwards became Principal Robertson, the celebrated Historian and 
Leader of the Moderate party, Mr. Sym, soon after his forced settlement, 
married Mr. Robertson’s sister. When he, shortly after, died, he left a widow 
and infant daughter. This only child and niece of Principal Robertson, subse- 
quently married, Mr. Brougham, and thus became the mother of the present 
Lord Brougham. No wonder though he should be so enamoured of a canse 
(Intrusionism) so dear to Lis grand-uncle and grand-father I No wonder though 
be should manifest such repugnance to a cause (Nou-intrusionism) w’hich so 
preyed on the spirits of the latter, as to cost him his life ! ^ 

But it is time to return to Mr. Brown, who proceeds, as follows : — 

In his Lordship’s (Brougham) speech in the Auchterardift* case, he says, — 
‘ Now, it is to be observed, that before endowment's v;ere numerous, when there 
Avere very few patrons to present, when all that the. Church consisted of, was a 
number of congregations, and when the provision for the parson or the priest 
was as feeble as the Church itself, — when he was paid accidentally, by casual 
offerings, and various fees, from time to lime increased by clerical encroach- 
ment, but when there was no provision regularly made, by formal and substan- 
tial endowment — it is clear that the right of patronage could hardly be known ; 
and, as the priest must be chosen by somebody, it appears that be was then 
chosen, not by the congregation, who were to be his scholars, not his patrons ; 
but he was chosen by the clergy, by the clerical portion of the Church.* One 
would think, of course, that Ixird Brougham refers here to the first two or three 
centuries, when the Church was in its infancy, before it was taken under the 
protection of the state. He proceeds, however, ‘ For your Lordships will find 
there is a canon in the year 41i8.’ He passes at once to the fifth century. His 
Lordship’s first authority, Avith rega*-d to the infancy of the Christian Cliurcb, 
is drawn from the fifth century. Now, it is a fact well known, that during the 
first three or four centuries, so far from the priest being chosen, as his Lordship 
says, ‘ not by the congregation but the clergy,’ he was for the most jiart, aye, 
even the bishop was, chosen by the people, and never ordained Avithout their 
consent. 

We find Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who flourished in tlie fintrth century, — 
we find him, and other bishops of his time, speaking of the people having 
chosen them to the office of bishop. So far down as the middle of the fifili 
century, more than a hundred years after the alliance of the Church with the 
State, we find Leo the Great, Bishop of Rome, tbps writing: “ He who is to 
preside OAn»r all, ought to he chosen by all.” “ J^et him be elected Avhora the 
clergy and the people, or the majority of them, may demand.” ” In the choice 
of a bishop,” says he again, “ let him be preferred Avhom the clergy and 
the people do unanimously agree upon and require. If they be divided in their 
choice, let the metropolitan give preference to him who has most votes and 
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caDy too hostile to invade the province of the Church, so as to usurp 
any of her proper functions. In such circumstances, the very utmost 
'which the Church could desire or expect from the State was simple 
toleration ; the utmost which the State could offer or be expeet> 


most merits, always provided that no one be ordained against the will and desire 
of the people, lest they contemn or hate thehr bishop, or become irreligious, or 
disrespectful, when they cannot have him they desire.” We find the illustrious 
Chrysostom, in the same century, thus writing in his Homilies on the ^cts 
of the Apostles. He is commenting on the appointment of Matthias to the 
apostleship. “ Peter,” say he, “ did every thing here with the common consent, 
nothing by his own will and authority. He left the judgment to the multitude, 
to secure the greater respect to the elected, and to free himself from every 
invidious^reflection.” After quoting the words, “ they appointed two,” he adds, 

he did not himself appoint them ; it was the act of all.'' In the middle of tlie 
third century, we find Cyprian of Carthage (referred to by writers the most 
opposed to Presbyterian Government, as the best acquainted of all the early 
fathers with the constitution of the Church,) thus writing, iu the name of an 
African Council, to the Christians of Spain who had written desiring to know 
how they should act, in case the bishops of their province should impose a pas* 
tor upon them. Says he, iu name of the Council, The people who yield 
obedience to our Lord’s commauds, and fear God, ought to separate from an 
erring pastor ; because they have the principal power both in electing fit priests, 
and in refusing those who are unworthy. This was observed, according to 
Divine Authority, in the Acts of the Apostles, where, iu ordaining one in the 
room of the Apostle Judas, Peter addressed the people. Peter arose, it is said, 
in the midst of the disciples ; and the number of men was an hundred and twenty. 
Nor was this rule Ih the ordination of bishops and priests only ; we see it also iu 
the ordination of the deacons.” You will please to observe, that Cyprian not 
only states the practice in bis own day, but along with Chrysostom, refei's back 
to the practice of the apostlesy not expressing the slightest doubt, either as to what 
that practice was, or as to the binding obligation of it on the Church in every age. 
The only other example I shall give, before coming to the inspired writings, 
is that of Clemens Romanus, who lived in the very days of the Apostles. In 
his epistle to the Corinthian Church, he declares, that the Apostles appointed 
approved persons to the office of the ministry by or with the consent of the 
whole Church.” 

But follow Lord Brougham to his own period, 428 ; what is the authority he 
cites ? It might be enough to leave it to answer bis own comment upon it : 

Your Lordships will find there is a canon in the year 428, which shows that the 
election was in the clergy, though with the assent of the congregation. Plebis, 
says the canon, non est eligere ; est election! consentire ? — (it belongs to the 
people not to elect, but to consent to the election.) That is all the function of 
the people ; — just as in the enthronement of the King; which had been originally 
the actual choice by soldiers of their Imperator or Emperor in ruder ages, be- 
yond the period of authentic history, long after his election had been disused, 
there continued the remnant of it, which we have at coronations up to this hour, 
by asking the people's assent, as a form.” But, although it might be quite 
enough to leave the canon itself, ‘ It belongs to the people to give their con- 
sent,” to refute the comment, * by asking the people’s assent, as a form,' I will 
trouble the meeting with an authority or two, which will fix the matter of fact 
pretty decisively.” 

There is a passage of pecfiliar importance in Gibbon’^ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, which though marked by that writer's well known hatred 
of the Christian Church, is invaluable as a historic record, coming from one 
whom no body can suspect of partiality in this matter. Says be, the freedom 
of elections snbsisted long after the legal establishment of Christianity ; and the 
subjects of Rome enjoyed in the Church the privilege which they had lost in 
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cd to concede to the Church, would be the boon of such simple tolera- 
tion. Between such toleration and open p^pecution, implying, in 
a greater or less degree, the determination not to regulate but ta 
destroy, there could be no neutral or middle ground. Since to in- 


the Republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were bound to obey.” — 
The civil, as well as ecclesiastical laws, attempted to exclude the populace from 
this solemn and important transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by 
requiring several episcopal qualifications of age, station, &c., restrained in some 
measure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The authority of the pro* 
vincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant Church to consecrate the 
choice of the people, was interposed to moderate their passions, and to correct 
their mistakes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an unworthy candidate, and 
the rage of contending factions sometimes accepted their impartial Ibediation. 
The submission or the resistance of the clergy and people on various occasions 
afforded different precedents, which were insensibly converted into positive laws 
and provincial customs ; but it was every where admitted, as a fundamental 
maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be imposed on. an orthodox 
Church without the consent of its members.” The truth is, that even Popish 
historians acknowledge the fact which Gibbon here so plainly affirms. Take a 
specimen from the writings of the distinguished Father Paul : As to the 

manner of electing ministers, I have already said that it was the will of the 
apostle, that the bishops, priests, and other ministers of the Word of God, as 
also the deacons, the appointed ministers in temporal concerns, should be elected 
by the whole body of the faithful, and afterwards ordained by the bishops 
through the lying on of bands, — a practice which continued without any altera# 
tion. The bishop was elected by the people, and ordained by the metropolitan 
in presence of all the bishops of the province. In like ihanner, the priests, 
deacons, and other ecclesiastical officers, were presented by the people, and or- 
dained by the bishops, or else nominated by the bishops and afterwards ordained 
with consent of the people. A person not known was never received, nor could 
a bishop ever ordain those of whom the people did not approve ; and the interven- 
tion of the people was so necessary, that bis ho in»*.ss. Pope Leo, proved the 
ordination of a Catholic bishop radically invalid. bec’no>c he had not the consent 
of the people ; and to this agree all the holy fathers of that time. Sometimes 
the bishop when he became old, nominated his successor ; and thus St. Augustine 
nominated Eradius ; but this nomination bad no force without the approbation 
of the people. It is necessary that one be accurately acquainted with all those 
things, in order to confront them with what he will see to have been done in the 
times following.” 

But there is a still more extraordinary statement in his Lordship’s next para- 
graph, which can only be accounted for by supposing that he has taken the letter 
referred to at second hand. Says he, — ‘ Then, in a work which is deemed a great 
authority among the fathers, 1 mean Cyprian’s letters to the Spani>h people,” (I 
presume his Lordship, means that the works of Cyprian are a great authority, and 
so they are,) • we find it written, that, ‘no one should be ordained but in the pre- 
sence of the people.’ Lord Brougham then proceeds to reason upon Cyprian’s 
letter, as if it said nothing more than this, — that no one should be ordained but 
in presence of the people.’ On this basis he constructs a favourite* theory about 
the Scottish call. Now, what i.« the fact ? 1 have consulted the original of the 
document referred to, and will state to the meeting how the fact stands. The 
Christians of Spain had written to Cyprian, desiring to know how they should 
act, in case the bishop of their province should ffttempt to impose a pastor upon 
them. He wrote them an answer in the name of an African Council ; and his 
letter contains the following passage : — ‘ The people who yield obedience to 
our Lord’s commands, and fear God, ought to separate from an erring pastor, 
because they have the principal power both in electing fit priests, and in refus- 
ing those who arc unworthy. This was observed, according to Divine Authority^ 
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terfere, with a view to regulate would be to assume functions which 
involve .not toleration merely, hnt actual homologation ov approving 
recognition. This, however, a Heathen State which was unhappily 
led to regard an energetic faith, like Christianity, as treason against 
itself, could not possibly do. Hence, was there no alternative be- 


in the Acts of the Apostles, where, in ordaininp: one in the room of the Apostle 
Judas, Peter arose, it is said, in the midst of the Church ; and the number of 
men was an hundred and twenty. Nor was this rule in the ordination of bishops 
and priests only. We see it also in the ordination of deacons,’ No doubt, 
the words quoted by Lord Brougham occur in Cyprian’s letter, but the sentence 
is just cut through the middle. * No one should be ordained but in the presence 
of the people — to the end, that the demerits of the bad mat be disclosed, and 
the ineritk of the good proclaimed, and,* Cyprian adds ‘ that there may be a 
just and lawful ordination — qnjp omnium siifiFragio et jiidicio fuerit examinata,’ — 
(which has passed the ordeal of the suffrage and judgement of all.) The only 
other authority in the early Church to which I.ord Brougham refers, (for as to 
Pope Stephen in the ninth century, that was the deepest darkness of Poper}^ 
and of course proves nothing,) is ‘a rescript of Gelasius, in 493, which states 
that the right of rejection does not exist at all in people ; for it expressly says, 
if their objections are groundless, — which implies giving a reason, and im- 
plies no veto, no dissent.* It wdll he observed that the only w^ords quoted from 
the rescript (as it is called — a name, ! think, commonly applied to Acts of Em- 
perors not of Popes) are these — ‘ if their ohjecti ons are groundless ’ Afrer w-hat 
has been seen of his Lordship's authorities in Church history, it will he more 
tf'ian enough to set over against this ‘ rescript’ the following words of liOO the 
Great, belonging to the same century — the fifth; — * he w'ho is to preside over 
all ought to be chosen by all.’ ‘ Let him be elected wdiom the clergy and the 
people, or the majority of them may demand.’ ‘ In the choice of a bishop,’ 
(.says he again) ‘ let him be preferred whom the clergy and the people do un- 
animously agree upon and require. If they be divided in their choice, let the 
metropolitan give preference to him who has most votes and most merits y 
always provi<Ied. that no one be ordained against the will and choice of the people, 
lest they contemn or hate their bishop, or become irreligious or disrespectful, 
when they cannot have him tliey desired.* But there is one other very re- 
markable document w ith which I cann')t help troubling the meeting. In Father 
Paul’s history of the ( ’ouncil of Trent, we are told that a member of Council 
made this proposal, * that the voice and consent of the people, in ordinations, 
being taken away, the Pontifical also ought to be corrected, and those places 
removed wiiich make mention thereof; because, as long as they continue there, 
the heretics will make use of them to prove that the assistance of the people 
is necessary He said the places were many ; but to recite one, in the ordination 
of priests — the bishop ordaining saith, that it hath been constituted by the 
F«»thers, not w ithout cause, that the people should have a voice in the ordination 
of the rectors of the altar, that they may be obedient to him whom they have or- 
d^dned. in regard of their consenting to his ordination. How remarkable this pas- 
sage in various respects ! First, — so unquestionably did the people’s right exist in 
the early Church, that remnants of it actually continued in the Pontifical througli 
the whole peHod of the middle ages, down to the Council of Trent. Again — tln^ 
Pontifical declared, that it had been ‘ constituted by the holy Fathers, not with- 
out cause, that the people should have a voice.’ Further, — the reason assigned 
was this, ‘ that the people might be obedient to the pastors in regard to their 
consenting to their ordination^ It was proposed, moreover to abolish those last 
relics of an ancient right, just as some would fain see the call -put down and 
extinguished, finding it also a somewhat inconvenient witness for an ancient 
privilege. And in fine, the change was proposed especially on account of ‘ the 
heretics’ — the Protestants, that they might no longer, from the Pontifical, find 
support for their doctrine, ‘ that the assistance of the people was necessary.’ ' 
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tween the barest toleration, or rather sufferance, and the most active 
persecution. And what is the history of the three first centuries 
but one continued corroborative comment on this statement ? 

When the Koinan Emperors and other Heathen Powers embraced 
the faith of the cross, there commenced a series of intermeddlings with 
the spiritual government and internal affairs of the Church generally, 
which, when more. fully systematised in later ages, have become better 
known by the technical names — in philosophy, of Ilobbism — and in 
Ecclesiastical History, of Erastianism- Wlien the Bishop of Rome, 
by a succession of unparalled usurpations, converted the Chair of St. 
Peter into the seat of an all-devouring spiritual despotism, there com- 
menced a series of intermeddlings witi^ the civil government and in- 
ternal affairs of States generally, which ended in combining the 
censer with the sceptre, the altar with the throne, and the crown with 
the mitre in the person of the sovereign Pontiff — a combination, in 
the present sinful fallible state of man, of so revolting a character that 
it lacks a name — and may, therefore, be well designated the power and 
usurpation of the Beast. In the former case, the tendency has ever 
been for the State to swallow up the spiritual independence, rights, 
and liberties of the Church ; in the latter case, the fact has actually 
been, that the Church succeeded in swallowing up the civil independ- 
ence, rights, and liberties of the State. Both of these extremes, in- 
volving virtually the claims of an absolute dictatorship and infallibili- 
ty, are to be deprecated as being both alike Anti-Christian, and botR 
alike subversive of the best interests of man. • 

But even in the darkest of the middle ages, a protesting voice was 
occasionally heard against the tyrannous encroachments of Papal 
Rome, Then, too, was heard the protesting voice of an Alfred, the 
greatest and wisest of Saxon Monarchs, against the equally tyrannous 
encroachments of the State. It well became him, to whose clear per- 
ception of the blessings of civil liberty, his country has been indebted 
for the precious legacy conveyed 'in thesc3 memorable words, that ‘‘it 
is just that the English people should be free as their own thoughts, ” 
— it well became him to be, in reference to spiritual liberty, the author 
of one of those mingled felicities of sentiment and expression, which, in 
a single sentence, embodies the contents of whole volumes, — when he 
said, “ I deem it a King’s true and genuine dignity, if in the Kingdom 
of Christ, which is his Church, he consider himself not a King but 
a citizen ; if he attempt not to exalt himself above the priesthood, but 
submit himself reverently and meekly to the laws of Christ, promul- 
gated by his ministers.’^ 

The Reformation of Luther, by shattering to pieces the Romish 
domination, restored to benighted and enslaved Europe the inestimable 
blessing of God’s Word with all its heave^ily truths— of intellectual 
and spiritual light— of civil and religious liberty. Amongst the 
nations thus highly favoured, Scotland was not the least distinguish- 
ed. Early in 1560, after a succession of terrible conflicts and martyr- 
doms, the Protestants of the Kingdom presented a petition to Parliar 
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ment, craving “ that the doctrine maintained in the Popish Church 
should be discarded as Anti-Christian — that purity of worship, as 
exemplified in the discipline of the primitive Church, should be resto- 
red — and that the ecclesiastical revenues which a corrupt hierarchy 
had enjoyed, should be applied to the maintenance of a useful clergy, 
to the promotion of learning, and to the relief of the poor.” The Par- 
liament of those days, knowing full well its own province, did not 
presume to step beyond it, by assuming ecclesiastical functions in at- 
tempting to dictate what the Doctrines and Polity of a Reformed 
Scriptural Church should be. No ! With admirable consistency, 
they simply requested the Protestant Ministers, whose office and vow 
it was to act in the name and by authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“ to prcj^are a summary of the doctrines which they held to be con- 
formable to Scripture.” This was speedily accomplished ; and in 
August of the same year, the Popish system was by Act of Parliament 
formally and almost unanimously abolished — only three temporal 
Lords reclaiming, to the effect, that they “ would believe as their fore- 
fathers had believed,” while the Lords spiritual “ spake nothing.” At 
the same time, as the record of Parliament bears, “ the Confession of 
faith, professed and believed by the Protestants within the realm of 
Scotland, and published by them,” was “ by the Estates of Parliament 
ratified and approved as wholesome and sound doctrine, grounded 
upon the infallible truth of God’s word” 

The jurisdiction aud authority of the Papal Power being thus 
discarded and aAjrogated by the Estates of Parliament, no new eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was by them enacted or substituted instead. 
Here was" a noteable procedure. “ The Legislature,” as has been 
truly remarked, “ stretched forth its arm to relieve the Church 
of ScotlasA from a tyranny and usurpation under which it had 
long been suffering ; and; having done so, it left the Church alone, 
and left her to the free exercise of her own intrinsic powers. It 
did not substitute another earthly dominion over the Church for 
that which it had abolished, or thrust either the Monarch or itself 
into the place from which it had ejected the Bishop of Rome. It 
set the Church at liberty. That was what it did. It sought not to 
prescribe what the liberated Church was to do, or how it was to be 
ruled. It was totally silent as to ecclesiastical tribunals. It never 
hinted at the institution of a General Assembly.” There is not 
so much as the trace of an inclination, still less of an actual proposal, 
to transfer either in whole or in part, the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction which had been wrenched from the bunds of the Pope, 
to any merely civil tribunal or to the imperial crown. For, seeing 
that that jurisdiction and Government had been originally conferred 
on the Church by the Lord Jesus Christ, and that it embraced as its 
objects, *‘the preaching ^ the word, administration of the sacra- 
ments, correction of manners, the admission of the office-bearers cf 
the Church to their offices, their suspension and deprivation there- 
from, the infliction and removal of Church -censures, and, generally, 
the whole ‘ power of the keys,’ or spiritual authority,” together with 
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the rights and liberties of the ordinary members — to interfere with 
it, or usurp it, or transfer it in any way, or in, any degree, to any 
merely civil ])ower, would have been an unhallowed invasion of His 
inalienable prerogative as her sole Head and King. And this delib- 
erate resolve not to interfere, implying, as it did, a national acknow- 
ledgment of the supreme ecclesiastical Headship of Christ, from the 
very first daw'n of the reformation, is the brightest jewel in Scotland’s 
crown, as it has proved the most influential element in Scotland’s 
History for the last three hundred years. 

Tlie adherents of tlie reformed Faith, thus left free and unfettered 
by the State, proceeded with amaziug promptitude to examine their 
only nuthoritotive Statute Book, the word of God ; and to deduce 
from thence, and thence alone, their articles of faith and scheme of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. By the aid of this infallible guide, tlfey com- 
piled the “ First Book of Discipline, ” which was, subscribed by a 
large proportion of the Council, and soon became an acknowledged 
standard of the Church. It strongly asserts the supremacy of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, declaring that it is “lie whom God the Father hath 
commanded only to be heard, and followed of his sheep.” It strongly 
asserts the rights and liberties of his people, setting forth that “ it 
appertaineth to the people, and to every several congregation, to elect 
their minister” — and that “ altogether this is to be avoided that any 
man be violently intruded or thrust in upon any congregation ; but 
this liberty, with all care, must be reserved to every several church, 
to have their votes and suffrages in election of their ministers.” 

On the 20th December of the same year, CISGO) the Church of 
Scotland held her Jirst General Assembly. In whose name, it may 
be asked, was it convened ? .Solely in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. By whose authority ? Solely by that which is intrinsic in the 
Clnirch lierself, as immediately derived from her great Head. In 
whose right were its proceedings held to be valid ? Solely in right of 
Him to wliom she owed undivided allegiance. The Church, that is, 
the members of the Church, ministers and people, transacted every 
thing in conformity to the mind of Christ, as revealed in his holy 
word. It was already a regularly organized Church of Christ — it was 
the national Presbyterian Cliurch of Scotland — though not yet recog- 
nized or established by the State. Consulting, and not being required 
to consult. King, Lords, or Council, she drew directly from the 
word of God, and from that alone, her whole system of Doctrine, 
Discipline, and Government — a system, in her belief, every way con- 
sonant to the scriptural practice of the primitive Apostolic Church. 
Then, without taking counsel of any man or body of men, as such, 
she proceeded with characteristic vigour to discharge all the functions 
of a free and independent Church of Christ. Though the Reformed 
Doctrine had been recognized by Parliament, it had not yet obtained 
the royal seal and signature. But though, not fully, formally, or 
legally ratified, the Church went on in her own independent course, 
with a perfect consciousness that no such ratification was in any way 
needful to the validity of her actings. When Secretary Maitland once 
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ventured to express a doubt, whether it was riglit to hold meetings 
of Assembly without csxpress permission from the Queen, it drew 
from our great Reformer, the silencing rebuke, “ Take from us the 
freedom of Assemblies ! — and take from us the evangel ! — for with- 
out Assemblies — how shall good order and unity in Doctrine be 
kept?” For seven years, that is, from 1560 to 1567, two annual 
Assemblies continued to be held, without any warrant, sanction, coun- 
tenance, or authority from the State. Fifteen Free Assemblies were 
thus held, which boldly, conspicuously, and not only without challenge, 
but with the approbation, actual or implied, of all the Estates of the 
realm, and the great body of the people, exercised the varied func- 
tions of a supreme spiritual jurisdiction — determining articles of 
faith — inflicting the heaviest censures of suspension, deposition, and 
excommunication — settling points of order and government, — sanc- 
tioning or restoring the scriptural orders of office-bearers — giving exist- 
ence and powers to the several gradations of Church-courts, sucli as 
Kirk-sessions, Presbyteries, and provincial Synods, — and establishing 
all, in conformity to the spirit, principles, and examples exhibited in 
the word of God, and with implicit submission to Christ, the only 
Head and King. Thus, was the entire constitution and platform of 
the Church of Scotland completed, as to Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Government, without any reference to, or interference from, any civil 
powers or earthly authorities whatsoever. 

On the 20th December, 1567, the first Parliament of James VI. 
formally establislfed the already organized and subsisting Church of 
Scotland. In doing so, did the State pretend to create the Church, 
or to confer on it any one of its peculiar functions or powers, or to 
dictate to it either its Creed or its Polity ? No such thing. The 
Act, simply but emphatically declares the previously existing Church 
to be, “ the only true and holy Kirk of Jesus Christ within this realm.” 
It contains but a formal and solemn recognition of it, as an already 
constituted national institution with all its inherent qualities. Tlie 
Act, as has been said, tells us, not that these (the ministers and peo- 
ple therein described) “ were the true and holy Kirk of Jesus Christ, 
because the State declared them to be so, hut that the State 
declared them to be so, because they were so indeed.” Were any 
censures passed on the proceedings of former Assemblies, as if these 
were unlawful, or unauthorized ? No such thing. The right of these 
Assemblies to meet, act, and decide in their own proper sphere, is 
admitted to be as indisputable as the right of the Imperial Parliament 
itself to meet, act, and decide, in its proper sphere. Was there any 
surrender, on the part of the Church, of her own spiritual indepen- 
dence, or of any one of her spiritual rights or privileges as a regularly 
organized Church of Christ ? None whatsoever. By another Act 
of the same Parliament anent the jurisdiction justly appertaining 
to the true Kirk, and immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ,” it is 
expressly declared, “ that there be no other jurisdiction ecclesiastical 
acknowledged within this realm, other than that which is and shall be 
within the same Kirk — expressly declared, “ that the examination 
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and admission of ministers within this realm be only in the power of 
the Kirky now openly and publicly professed within the same^^ And 
though a legal title to benefices or temporalities had been conferred 
by the State, as one of the peculiar immunities of an Establishment, 
it was expressly provided for by Statute, that, in the event of doubts 
or difficulties arising in connection with the settlement of ministers, 
the appeal should be, not to a Civil tribunal, but solely and exclu- 
sively to the General Assembly of the whole realm, by whom the 
cause being decided, should take end, as they decern and declare.” 

Thus did the Church of Scotland suddenly emerge from the dark 
night of Popery, radiant with the lustre of truth, and bouyant with 
the vigour of a youthful and giant energy. By virtue of the intrinsic 
power derived from her great Head, she constitutes herself into a 
Church ; adopts her doctrine, models her government, and regulates 
all her affairs agreeably to his word ; convokes her asseipblies, minis- 
ters ordinances, and exercises rule by his sole authority — acknowledg- 
ing no Head but its Divine Author. For the sake of advantages, 
connected with her temporal support and outward extension in the 
world, and freedom from trouble and molestation, she eventually 
entered into a friendly alliance with the Civil Power. But did she, in 
obtaining the aid, the protection, and the ratifying sanction of the Civil 
Power,” thereby sacrifice aught of her spiritual freedom and indepen- 
dence ? No ; these were left altogether intact and inviolate. Being^ja 
sacred deposit from Christ, and involving his Headship and supremacy, 
she had no right to surrender them. But the very thought of such 
surrender she spurned away from her, as the suggestion of a traitor. 
And what was the result ? A Church thoroughly Reformed and 
mightily blessed of God as an instrument in converting souls. “ Yea,” 
says Knox, we must speak the truth whomsoever we offend ; there is 
no realm that hath the like purity ; for all others, how sincere so ever 
the doctrine be, retain in their Churches and the ?ninistry thereof, 
some footsteps of Anti-Christ, and dregs of Popery ; but we (praise 
to God* alone) have nothing in our Churches, that ever flowed from 
the man of Sin.” 

But the season of outward prosperity did not last long. The world 
hated Christ because he was holy. The world hates his peoi>le be- 
cause they are like him. The world hates his Church in proportion to 
its purity and spiritual energy. Scarcely had the Church received the 
civil sanction and ratification, than the secular powers began to 
encroach on her province, and thereby invade the rights and honours <jf 
her great spiritual King. But her jealousy for his rights and honours 
was only roused the more by opposition. To such a degree was this 
manifested that when a book was printed in Edinburgh, entitled The 
foil of the Roman Kirk,” naming the fiing our Sovereign supreme 
Head of the primitive Kirk,” the whole Assembly “ordained the said 
printer, to call in again all the foresaid books that he has sold, and 
ki‘cp the rest unsold, until he alter the foresaid titleJ*^ The higher 
powers proved faithless. But against a citadel so impregnable as the 
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Church then seemed to be, their approaches must be wary and con- 
cealed. Accordingly, they appear under an assumed mask and well 
feigned guise. Their temptations are most alluring ; their entice- 
ments most fascinating ; their friendly offers most captivating ; and 
their ^ pretexts most ensnaring. But, though some were deceived 
and caught to their own undoing, the majority were enabled witli 
piercing glance to detect, and with fearless boldness to expose, the 
insidious stratagems. Next, were applied the coarse and more 
vulgar weapons of desperadoes and tyrants — threats, and menaces, 
and legal terrors. But the freemen of the Lord, who upheld the royal 
standard of His truth, and visible symbol of His crown, were not to be 
seared by the vassals of an earthly or hellish power. On one occasion, 
the Regent having utterly failed to lure or coerce the Assembly into 
the adoption of suicidal measures, summoned one into his presence, 
who was a Chieftain among Leaders. In a tone of exasperation and 
fury he exclaimed, There will never be quietness ifi tliis country 
till half a dozen of you be hanged, or banished the country.” — 

Tush, sir,” replied the calm and undaunted Melville, “threaten 
your courtiers after that manner. It is the same to me whether I 
rot in the air, or in tlie ground. The earth is the Lord’s. I have 
been ready to give my life where it would not be so well wared, at 
the pleasure of my God. I have lived out of your country twelve 
years as well as in it. Let God be glorified : it will not be in your 
power to hang oi^ exile His truth.” 

At length, the King was constrained to temporize and make con- 
cessions. In July 1578, an Act of Parliament was passed, entitled 

The Ratification of the Liberty of the true Kirk of God and Reli- 
gion.” It’s declared object was “ the maintenance of the liberty of 
the true Kirk of God and religion, now presently professed within this 
realm, and purity thereof.” It, accordingly, “ratified and aj)proved 
all and whatsoever acts of Parliament, statutes, and constitutions 
past and made of before, agreeable to God’s word,” for the attainment 
of this end. In all thes^ statutes, nothing is ordained respecting doc- 
trine, discipline, or government ; but all tliat the Church herself had 
settled, in the name, by the authority, and agreeably to the word of the 
Lord Jesus, was fully recognized, ratified, and approved. No liberty 
is conferred on the Church ; but her own spiritual independence, as a 
National Society of the Lord’s freemen, is fully acknowledged. No 
spiritual rights or powers are conveyed to her ; but her own rights and 
intrinsic powers as flowing direct from her Great Head, and already 
in full and active exercise, receive the civil sanction and ratification. 
In other words, these Acts did, in the most emphatic way, recognize 
and maintain the sole Headship and supremacy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ over his own Church. 

The State having'^thus ar time pronounced and declared the 

previously existing organized society of Reformed ministers and 
people, to be “ the only true Kirk of Jesus Christ within this nation,” 
the Church, in the fullest consciousness of her own inherent spiritual 
powers after public recognition by, and friendly alliance with the 
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State, proceeded to complete in all its subordinate details, the plat- 
form of her polity. This she did by preparing her ‘‘ Second Book of 
Discipline — which was agreed upon in the Assembly of 1578 ; 
inserted in the registers of Assembly 1581, “confirmed a?id coven- 
anted to be kept inviolate, in the National Covenant, subscribed that 
year by the King, his Court and Council, and afterwards by all ranks 
of people in the land revived and ratified by many Acts of sub- 
sequent Assemblies ; and according to which the Church Government 
was established by Law in 1592, and finally, after the Revolution 
settlement in 1690. This, therefore, is one of the most authoritative 
Standards of the Church of Scotland, viewed not merely as a Church 
of Christ, but as a National Establishment. Appealing, then, to it, 
do we find any compromise of the grand Doctrine of Christas, supreme 
Headship, for the sake of any civil advantages secured to her as an 
established Church — or any surrender, which such compromise would 
imply, of her own independent jurisdiction, or the spiritual liberties of 
her people ? So far from this, we find her language on all these points, 
more ample, more explicit, more unambiguous than ever. For, what 
says the Book of Discipline respecting the rights and liberties of 
the people, in reference to the election of office-bearers ? “ Tlie 

liberty of the election of persons called to the ecclesiastical functions, 
and observed without interruption, so long as the Kirk was not cor- 
rupted by Anti-Christ, we desire to be restored and retained withip 
this realm ; so that none be intruded upon any congregation either by 
the prince, or any inferior person, without lawful election, and the 
assent of the people over whom the person is placed, — as the practice 
of the Apostolic and primitive Kirk, and good order crave.” Again, 
“ for this ordinary election, it is to be eschewed that any person be 
intruded into any of the offices of the Kirk, contrary to the will of 
the congregation to which they are appointed, or without the voice of 
the Eldership, &c.” And what says the same Book, in reference to 
the matter of spiritual jurisdiction as flowing directly from the Head- 
ship of Christ ? — After scripturally defining what is meant by “ the 
Kirk of God,” it thus proceeds : — “ The Kirk has a certain power 
granted by God, according to which it uses a proper jurisdiction and 
government, exercisetl to the comfort of the whole Kirk. This power 
ecclesiastical is an authority granted by God the Father, through the 
Mediator Jesus Christ, unto his Kirk gathered, and having the ground 
in the word of God ; to be put in execution by them unto whom the 
spiritual government of the Kirk by lawful calling is committed. The 
policy of the Kirk, from this poicei'^ is an order or form of 
spiritual government, which is exercised by the members appointed 
thereto by the word of God ; and therefore is given immediately to 
the office-bearers, by whom it is exercised to the weal of the whole 
body.” “ This power and policy ecclesiastical is different and distinct 
in its own nature from that power and policy which is called the civil 
power, and appertains to the civil government of the common wealth. 
For this power ecclesiastical flows immediately from God^ and the 
Mediator Jesus Christy and is spiritualy kox having a temtokaa. 
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Head on eaktii, but onuy Cubist, the only spiritual Kino 
AND Governob of iiis Kirk. It is a title falsely usurped by Anti- 
Christ, to call himself Head of the Kirk, and ought not to be attri- 
buted to 'O.ngel or man, of what estate that ever he be, savino to 
Christ the only Head and Monarch of the Kirk. Therefore, 
this power and policy of the Kirk shoidd lean upon the word imme- 
diately, as the only ground thereof, and should be taken from 
the pure fountains of the Scriptures, the Kirk hearing the voice 
OF Christ, the only spiritual Kino, and being ruled by iiis 
LAWS. It is proper to kings, princes, and magistrates to be called 
Lords and Dominators over their subjects, whom they govern civilly ; 
but it is proper to Christ only to be called Ijord and Master in the 
spiritual government of the Kirk ; and all others that bear office there- 
in, ought not to usurp dominion therein, nor be called Lords, but only 
ministers, disciples and servants. For, it is Christ’s proper office to com- 
mand ami rule his Kirk universal and every particular Kirk, through his 
word and spirit, by tlie ministry of men.” In notes like these, which 
assuredly indicate no uncertain sound, did the Sec.ond Book of Dis- 
cipline proclaim in the ears of the Nation and of all Christendom, the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ, as a funda- 
mental article in the Scriptural Creed, and a fundamental princi[»le 
in the Scriptural Polity of the Reformed Chureii of Scotland. 

" But it is with true Churches collectively as it is with true believers 
individually. Tii\> existence of both here bcloAv is one of continued 
conflict and warfare. No sooner is one temptation overcome, tlian 
the Tempter has another in readiness. No sooner has faith gained one 
victory, than it is met and confronted with new assaults. No sooner 
has one enemy given way, or fallen beneath the sword of the Spirit, 
than a host of new ones start up ready armed for the combat. No 
sooner are the fair pretences, — by which the plots of the ungodly have 
been covered, and their malicious intentions dissembled, — -unmasked and 
exposed to the derision of the righteous, than fresh broods of deceptive 
counterfeits, spring into being, like swarms of insects from the heat 
and slime of a summer’s day. But what a consoling thought to know, 
that not a sigh cart escape from the bosom — not a tear can bedew the 
features of a suflering believer or a suffering Church, amid all the trials, 
wanderings, and conflicts of the barren wilderness — that is not trea- 
sured up in Jehovah’s “ bottle ” — that is not registered in His book of 
remembrance ! 

Stealthily, and step by step, did the King, prompted as well by his, 
own inclination as by unprincipled and designing flatterers, begin to 
tamper with the liberties and independence of the Church, — now at- 
tempting to arrest, by means of Council writs, the execution of Acts of 
Assembly — and then, firesi^ming to review sentences of Church cen- 
sure ; — now, venturing to create for selflsh and mercenary ends, a 
class of office-bearers which had been repudiated by the Church as 
contrary to God’s Word — and then, daring to force obnoxious persons 
into responsible offices, contrary alike to the will of the people and the 
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decision of the competent ecclesiastical authorities. What, then, was 
to be done ? Was the Church to be intimidated so as to sit still, and 
look on, and do nothing ? Far from this, her spirit, instead of being 
paralyzed, grew in energy and strength. Against the rising supre- 
macy, which was felt to be a usurpation of the prerogative of Jesus 
Christ, decided resistance was made, followed by fearless remon- 
strances. The two powers — the Civil and the Spiritual — were now at 
open war. The kingdom was convulsed by the struggle from end to 
end. In 1582, the Assembly prepared a new remonstrance, to the 
effect that he (the King) had taken upon him a spiritual power, 
which properly belongs to Christ, as only King and Head of the 
Church ; the ministry and execution whereof is only given to such as 
bear office in the ecclesiastical government in the same ; s^o that in 
the King’s person, some men press to erect a new popedom, as though 
he could not be full King of this common wealth, unless as well the 
spiritual as temporal sword be put in his hand, unless Christ be reft of 
his authority, and the two jurisdictions confounded, which God hath 
divided, — which directly tendeth to the wreck of all true religion.’’ 
When this remonstrance was presented by the commissioners of As- 
sembly to the King, the haughty and arrogant favourite Arran, looking 
round asked, with a frowning countenance, Who dares subscribe 
these treasonable articles — ‘‘ We dark,” replied Melville, “and will 
subscribe, and render our lives in the cause.” So saying, ho advanced 
boldly to the table, and taking the pen from the desk he subscribed ; 
and his example was instantly followed by all the otlitr commissioners. 

For a time, tlie royal usurpations were held in abeyance; — it was 
the brief pause that preceded the storm. Soon was Melville sum- 
moned before the l^ivy Council, to answer for a sermon in which he 
had applied his doctrine to the corruptions of the times. lie declined 
the jurisdiction of such a tribunal as altogether incompetent — saying, 

“ they were too bold, in a constitute Christian Church, to pass by the 
pastors, prophets, and doctors, and to take upon them to judge the 
doctrine, and to control the ambassador of a greater than was there, 
which they neither ought nor can do. There, are (saith he, loosing a 
little Hebrew Bible from his girdle) there, are my instructions and 
warrant ; see if any of you can control me, that 1 have past my injunc- 
tions.” 

Still the infatuated monarch persevered — goaded on by the Shebnas 
and Achitophels of the day. With a united Church and people against 
tliem, they resolved to proceed warily, or rather clandestinely. The 
Lords of the Council were sworn to secrecy ; and in the halls of 
State as in the dens of the inquisition, were hatched a series of Acts, 
which, from tlieir combined treachery and atrocity, have been consigned 
to immortal infamy in Scottish History, under the appropriate desig- 
nation of THE Black Acts. By tiiese,^all ‘independent spiritual 
jurisdiction was abolished ; the king was made supreme judge of all 
ecclesiastical, as well as civil questions ; and the atlairs of the Church, 
from the admission into benefices to the deprivation of ministerial 
functions) were to be directed and ordered by rojad commissioners. 
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Thus were the rights and liberties of the Church, and tlie supremacy 
of her great Head, laid prostrate in the dust, and trampled under foot 
by a usurpation as unlimited as the despotism of Rome. But did the 
Church yield or surrender ? No never. She vehemently protested 
against the daring insult offered to her . heavenly King. A violent 
persecution ensu^. The resolute language of her faithful members 
was ; “ We may suffer, but we will not sin ; we can die, but we dare 
not surrender the prerogatives of our . King.” Wearied as they were 
with successive provocations, and worn out with an already painfully 
protracted conflict, they yet encouraged one another to suffer, declaring, 
that to be “ a witness for Christ’s glorious and free monarchy, as it is 
the end of the other two offices^ so the testimony is more glorious to 
God, more honourable to his Son, and more comfortable than the 
testimony for either his prophetical office, or for his priesthood, 
because his kingdom was specially impugned at the time. ” They 
farther enheartened themselves with the r^ection, that, “ as it was the 
most important cause, and of the greatest consequence that mortals 
could contend for ; so it had this peculiar glory in it, that it was not 
only, for the truth of Christ, of greater value than the standing of 
heaven and earth, but also that it was the very truth for which Christ 
himself died, considered as a martyr ; and which concerned him to 
vindicate and maintain as a Monarch.” Thus nobly did they perse- 
vere. Dut the flames of persecution continued to rage fiercer and 
iiercer. For years, the roll of Scotland’s ecclesiastical history un- 
folds nought but confiscation and imprisonment, exile and death — 
with all the dismal train and retinue of mourning, lamentation, and 
woe. At length the hour of deliverance comes. The Church’s 
power of endurance wears out the heart and patience of the oppressor ; 
and, like her prototype'iii earlier times, she conquers through sufferings. 

In 1592, to the joy of a distracted nation and persecuted Church, 
came forth a Legislative Enactment, which — from the amplitude of its 
details, the scriptural soundness and intrinsic merits of its contents, 
and especially from the circumstance of its being now part and parcel 
of the Statute Law of the land, in consequence of its revival and 
ratification after the Revolution of 1688 — has justly been reckoned the 
great Parliamentary or Civil Charter of the Church of Scotland, 
viewed as a National Establishment. In this celei)rated sbitutory 
deed, which is entitled, “ Ratification of the Liberty of the true 
Kirk ; of General and Synodal Assemblies ; of Presbyteries ; of Dis- 
cipline, &c. &c.,” the spiritual power of the Church, as derived from 
her great Head, and, therefore, inherent in her of divine right, \tas 
distinctly recognized ; as well as the varied exercise of it in the free 
discharge of all ecclesiastical functions. The limits of the province 
and jurisdiction respectively of Church and State were duly appreci- 
ated, wisely defined, and ralemnly guarded against present or prospec- 
tive invasion. “ The jurisdiction and discipline of the trilc Kirk as 
the same is used and exercised in this realm” is decerned and de- 
clared to be in all times coming most justj good, and godly in itself.” 
It distinctly refers to “ the privilege that Gad has given the spiritual 
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qffice-hcnrers in the Kirk^ concerning heads of religion, matters of 
heresy, excommunication, collation or deprivation of ministers, or any, 
such essential censures, specially grounded or having warrant of the 
word of God.” It approves and ratifies the ^^full power of Presbyte- 
ries to give collations,” in the case of all presentees to benefices, and 
to put order to all matters akd causes ecclesiastical tcithiti 
their bou/nds^ according to the discipline of the Kirk.” The 
King himself, in the presence of the General Assembly, publicly 
volunteered the famous declaration that he considered the then exist- 
ing Church of Scotland ‘‘ the purest Kirk in the world and with 
Jiaiids uplifted to heaven, solemnly protested that, ‘‘so long as he 
should brook his life and crown, he would .maintain the same against 
all deadly.” 

One iniglit expect that, after the hard fought battles of thirty years, 
or a whole generation, terminating in so decisive a victory, the 
Church would now enjoy permanent repose. But, it was not so. 
The law of vicissitude, stampt on all things sublunary, must run its 
course. When the sun has reached the meridian, it must begin to 
decline ; when the flood tide is at its height, it must begin to ebb ; 
and when the organization of every thing animate has come to its 
maturity, it must begin to decay. The Church, having now gained 
her meridian of light, her flood mark of outward prosperity, her 
maturity of organization, must submit to the same law. The demon 
of opposition had been silenced — not exorcised. And soon did he 
prove that he was not to slumber long. There were motive forces suffi- 
cient to awaken and bring him to the field of action. An avaricious 
nobility longed for the restoration of titular spiritual dignitaries, 
through whose lax and accommodating consciences, they might, with 
colourable legal pretexts, lay hands on a portion of the coveted patri- 
mony of the Church. There was a despotically inclined monarch 
who, — longing, as with the insatiable crave of disease, for absolute 
and arbitrary power, and finding by far the mightiest barrier in his , 
way to be a scripturally constituted Church, in whose Synods and 
Assemblies, numbers of intelligent and fearless free men could, in a 
moment, convene from all corners of the land, and give forth their 
mighty utterances on all public questions affecting the interests of 
morals and religion — strove, by all the wiles of diplomacy, and all the 
artifices of state intrigue to upset her free constitution, and control 
lier popular courts by the introduction of a more pliant system of 
government, and a more subservient order of oflice-bearers ; — shrewd- 
ly calculating that if he could only get rid of the annoyance of free 
Assemblies he would soo|||||e able to quash free Parliaments. Thus, 
in passing, it may be notSKhat our Fathers, in resisting the encroach- 
ments of an Erastiaii supremacy over the House of God, as au 
invasion of the rights and honours of its^great Spiritual Head, re- 
sisted ill the most effectual way the encroachments of a despotic supre- 
macy over the civil common wealth ; — that, in preventing the Church 
from becoming the degraded tool of a civil supremacy, they pre- 
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served the nation from becoming the fettered slave of civil tyranny ; — 
and that, in fighting so nobly the battles of religious liberty, they fought 
most successfully the battles of our civil liberty too. Besides all this, 
the king, the aristocracy, and the whole race of the worldly mind(;d 
and ungodly winced and smarted under the strict and impartial dis- 
cipline of the Church. Neither rank nor station, wealth nor power, 
could shield the vicious, the profligate, or the profane from the 
censures of one, or other, of these free ecclesiastical judicatories. Li- 
bertinism and profanity were thus put in chains, and banished from 
the open light of day ; but their unhappy victims bore the wholesome 
restraint with restless impatience, and panted for their wonted license ; 
— while the king was goaded and mortified beyond measure by the con- 
stant biting taunt, that he, who was all but absolute in the common- 
wealth, was altogether powerless in the Kirk — ^and that he, who could 
remit civil censure and punishment at pleasure, dared not relax or in 
any way control the sharper and surer and still more galling discipline 
of the Church, witli its rebukes, and public exposure, and penitential 
garbs of sackcloth and ashes. These and other kindred causes, com- 
bining, led to a gradual revival of the inroads and persecutions of 
former times. 

Low cunning and bribery were soon succeeded by intimidation, 
fines and imprisonments. The object of the monarch, was still the 
same — to substitute his own royal power and authority, instead of the 
foyal power and authority of Christ, in the Church — and his own arbi- 
trary and irresponsible will, instead of constitutional law, in the State. 
The object of the faithful champions of the church and witnesses 
for Christ’s cause, was, to uphold the prerogative of their sole Head 
and King, and thereby secure and strengthen the foundations of a 
constitutional liberty, civil as well as sacred. In them the purest 
piety was thus happily blended with the purest patriotism ; and 
nobly did they sustain the threatening contest. “ What am I ?” wrote 
Welsh, the intrepid son-in-law of Knox, to the Lady Fleming, when 
arraigned and condemned to banishment, “ What am I that he should 
first have called me, and then constituted me a minister of glad tidings 
of the gospel of salvation, these fifteen years already, and now last of 
all to be a sufferer of his cause and kingdom ? To witness that good 
confession that Jesus Christ is the King of Saints and that His Clmrch 
is a most free Kingdom ; yea, as free as any Kingdom under heaven, 
not only to convocate, hold and keep her meetings, conventions, and 
assemblies, but also to judge of all her affairs in all her meetings and 
conventions amongst His subjects. These two Tpoinis,—Jirst, that 
Christ is the Head of His Church — second, that she is free in her 
government from all other jurisdiction exH|||| Christ’s — are the special 
cause of our imprisonment, being now cnB^ted as traitors, for main- 
taining thereof. We have now been waiting with joyfulness to give 
the last testimony of oA blood in confirmation thereof, 'if it would 
please our God to be so favourable as to honour us with that dignity.” 
The same dauntless and heroic spirit animated the whole body of the 
faithful. When the mounds of security were breaking down price-meal, 
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they presented in 1606, a united protestation to Parliament, obtesting, 
‘‘ that they would reserve into the Lord’s own hands, that glory which 
He will communicate neither to man nor angel, to wit, to prescribe 
from his holy mountain a lively pattern, according to which his own 
tabernacle should be formed : remembering always that there is no 
absolute and undoubted authority in this world, except the sovereign 
authority of CJirist the King, to whom it belongeth as properly to 
rule the Church, according to the good pleasure of His own will, as it 
belongeth to him to save his Church by the merit of his own suffer- 
ings ; — all other authority is so entrenched within the marches of the 
Divine command, that the least overcrossing of the bounds set by 
God himself, brings man under the fearful expectation of temporal and 
eternal judgment.” 

On one occasion, when the Commissioners of the Assembly •deputed 
certain of their number to wait before the king, Melville stepped for- 
ward, and calling him God's silly vassal^" proceeded, says his bio- 
grapher McCrie, to address him in a strain, perhaps the most sirigu- 
lar, in point of freedom, that ever saluted royal ears, or that ever pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of a loyal subject, who would have spilt the 
last drop of his blood in defence of the person and honour of his 
prince.” From this memorable address, we quote the following pas- 
sage : — Therefore, sir, as divers times before I have told you, so 
now again I must tell you, there are two kings and two kingdoms in 
Scotland : There is King James the head of this commonwealth ; and 
there is Christ Jesus, the King of the Church, whose subject James 
VI is, and of whose Kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, 
but a member.' For, those whom Christ has called and commanded 
to watch over His Church, have power and authority from Him to go- 
vern Ilis spiritual Kingdom, both jointly and severally : the which 
no Christian king or prince should control and discharge, but fortify 
and assist, otherwise they are not faithful subjects of Christ and mem- 
bers of His Church. We will yield to you your place, and give you all 
due obedience ; but again I say, you are not the head of the Church, 
— you cannot give us that eternal life which we seek for even in tliis 
world, and you cannot deprive us of it. Permit us then freely to meet 
in the name of Christ, and to attend to the interests of His Church, of 
whicli you are the chief member.” Such was Melville’s noble testi- 
mony to the sole Headship and supremacy of Zion’s King, in the pre- 
sence of his earthly sovereign ; — and it was but the embodied confes- 
sion of a suttering Church. Still, the tide of persecution kept rising 
— sometimes receding, and sometimes advancing — but, on the whole, 
gaining in onward progression. 

A whole generation had‘*passed away, when, in 162o, the King was 
summoned to render his account at the bar of the Ominiscient Judge. 
Did Ins unlainented death bring any belief t% a persecuted Church and 
nation ? None. His. son, Charles I., not only inherited, but, under 
the influence of the notorious Laud, seemed determined to outdo the 
spirit and example of his father. His ruling maxim appeared to be, 

T *2 
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that if his father had beaten the Scottish Kirk dnd people with rods, 
he must needs scourge them with scorpions. And truly without mercy 
was the scourge applied. For her unyielding faithfulness to Zion’s 
King and Scotland’s covenanted Reformation, the Church was made 
to drink the very dregs of bitterness and of woe. Her life blood was 
well nigh drained off : — still, though faint, she survived, and pursued the 
unbroken tenor of her testimony. “ The noble tree,” as has been 
beautifully remarked, “which had been watered with the tears and 
with the blood of martyrs, was now shorn of its honours by the same 
hand which had denuded the nation of its freedom ; and its fruitful 
branches were lopped off and trodden in the dust. Nevertheless, like 
the tree, which in vision the king of Babylon saw, the stump of whose 
roots was in the earth, even with a band of iron and brass, so that the 
might of the destroyer could not dig it up ; so was tlic root of this 
tree deeply seated* in the earth, and the affections of the nation wero 
around it stronger than a band of brass, and the favour of God, may 
we not say, stronger than a band of iron ? There was still life in tliat 
root. It was destined after many winters and many storms, again to 
put forth its strong and healthy shoots. It had again received its not 
unwonted nourishment — the blood of Scotland’s martyrs — and again 
it grew and flourished, and put forth its boughs ; and under tlie shade 
of that same tree, the glorious fruits of which arc liberty, civil and re~ 
ligious, we till this day are privileged to rejoice.” 

' In 1636, the infatuated Monarch, in order to complete his iin})ious 
usurpation of thateauthority which Christ, as Head, has vested in his 
Church, commanded, of his “own proper motion and pnsrogativc 
royal,” certain Papistical canons and a soihewliat more than scnii-Pa- 
pistical Liturgy which had been purposely prepared under the Anglo- 
Popish Laud, to be used as the only form of Gpd’s public worship in 
the kingdom — strictly enjoining the contraveners thereof to be “ con- 
dignly censured and punished,” as “ rebels against the king and his 
laws.” The combined profanity and insolence of this bold bad act of 
civil and religious despotism, operated on the nation like the sweej) 
of the hurricane over the face^of the mighty deep. Instantly, nobility 
and barons, ministers of the gospel and representatives of boroughs, 
with whole multitudes of the people, were roused into vehement and 
uncontrollable indignation. Thousands and tens of thousands crowd to 
the metropolis. Against them proclamation after proclamation is 
issued from the Royal Vatican. But each fresh thunderbolt is receiv- 
ed on the keen sharp edge of a nation’s patriotism, and left to spend 
its force on the adamantine rock of a nation’s faith. Loyalty they still 
vow to the king’s person ; but demanding a redress of grievances, they 
boldly insist on simply “giving unto Caesar, the things that areCmsar’s, 
and unto God, the things that are God’s.” In March 1638, the Natio- 
nal Covenant is renewed, and in the 6reyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
subscribed, in many cases 'irith their own blood, by thousands of every 
rank and degree, who solemnly swear, “ to adhere to, and defend the 
true religion, and forbearing the practice o^ all innovations already in- 
troduced into the worship of God, to labour by all means lawful to re- 
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cover the purity and liberty of the Gospel, as it was professed and 
established before the aforesaid innovation.” “ Now,” dolefully ex- 
claincd the astonished Arch-Prelate of St. Andrew’s, when he heard 
the decisive news, “ now, all that we have been doing, these thirty 
years by past, is at once thrown down.” 

To prevent the total dismemberment of his empire, the king now 
felt compelled to make concessions. Accordingly, in November of the 
same year (1638) an Assembly was summoned to convene in Glasgow, 
and the Marquis of Hamilton was appointed as Royal Commissioner. 

After seven days, the Commissioner, finding that the Assembly was 
bent on asserting the whole of its intrinsic powers, as a free Court of 
the Church of Christ, dissolved it in the king’s name. Against this 
arbitrary procedure, the Assembly protested, saying, “ that it is un- 
lawful in itself and prejudicial to the privileges that Ciirist ha^ left His 
Church, for the king to dissolve or break up the A-ssemblies of this 
Kirk ; for then it would follow that religion and church-government 
depended absolutely on the pleasure of the prince, &c.” Accordingly, 
undaunted by discouragements, and unstaggered by the perils that 
frowned upon them, they fearlessly and in direct contravention of 
royal interdicts and decrees, swept away every remnant and memorial 
of a degrading civil supremacy and religious tyranny. All Acts and 
Statutes of former Free Assemblies were revived and ratified anew — 
Act and Statutes, in which special prominence is given to the two 
great characteristic principles — that “the Lord Jesus is the sole and 
Supreme Head of the Cliurch ” — and that “ no persons be intruded 
into any office of the Church contrary to the will of the congregation.” 
Never, before or after, were the supreme Headship of Christ, and the 
spiritual independence of His ransomed Clmrcli more illustriously vin- 
dicated. The era has, accordingly, been signalized in Scottish History 
as that of the Skcond Refokmation. 

In June 1640, the Acts of this ever memorable Assembly, with all 
civil and religious liberties were ratified and confirmed by the Scot- 
tish Parliament, and the oath and subscription of the King. All things 
were now settled and restored. Heaven smiled with manifest tokens 
of approbation. After a long and dreary season of darkness and dead- 
ness, cold and barrenness, tlie Sun of Righteousness returned with 
warmth and healing in his beams. The winter was past, the rain was 
over and gone ; the flowers began to appear on the earth, the time of 
the singing of birds was come, and the voice of the turtle was heard in 
the land. A joyous spring burst forth into a glorious summer ; and the 
rich blossoms of summer rapidly passed into the ripened fruits of a 
golden autumn. “ The Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ,” wrote a 
noble witness, “ was greatly advanced ; the gospel flourished ; and the 
glory of the Lord did shine upon us with such a splendour, that it 
awakened England, and animated the Lord’sl^icople there, then groan- 
ing under those grievances from which Scotland was delivered, to 
aspire to the like Reformation.” 

Tlie faitiilul in England having lost no time in writing to the Gene- 
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ral Assembly of Scotland, then sitting in Edinburgh, for counsel and 
advice, the latter powerfully urged the necessity of unity and uni- 
formity” in Reformation throughout the land* There is nothing,” 
said the Earl of Loudon, Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, more 
divine in God than unity, and nothing more diabolical in the devil 
than division,” Eventually, in 1642, the Lords and Commons of 
England, in Parliament assembled, in their declaration sent to the 
National Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, professed that they did 
not doubt but to settle such a Reformation of the Church as should be 
7nost agreeable to God's word. ^ And in their reply to the Kirk’s re- 
presentation, they renew the declaration saying, “ that their puqDose was 
to consult with godly and learned divines, that they might settle such 
a government as might be most agreeable to God’s most holy word.” 
And nexV they formally express an earnest desire that the two na- 
tions might be strictly united for their mutual defence against the 
Papist and Prelatical faction, and their adherents in both kingdoms.” 
This desire being cordially responded to by the Scottish Cliurch and 
nation, the result was the production of the famous Solemn League 
ANi> Covenant of the Three Kinghoms, which “ comprehended the 
purpose of all prior, and the pattern of all posterior covenants.” It 
was first drawn up in Scotland, and subsequently subscribed and sworn 
to by the representatives of Church and State in the three nations. 

The grand scope and tenor of this celebrated National (h>venant — 
whicli, for the moral equity of its matter, the formality of its man- 
ncT, the importaiffee of its purpose, the holiness of its solemn engage- 
ment, and the glory of its ends,” the Scottish Covenanters held that 
no power on earth could disannul, disable, or dispense — did import, 

tlieir sincere and constant endeavours, within their several places and 
callings, for preservation of the uniformity in reformation, in doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government ; the extirpation of popery, 
prelacy, error, and profanity i tlie preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, and of the magistrate’s authority, in defence of 
tlie true religion and liberty ; the discovery and punishment of inceii- 
diaries ; the retaining of the peace and union of the tliree kingdoms ; 
tlie mutual assistance and defence of all under the bond of this 
covenant ; and the performing of all duties we owe to God, in the 
amendment of our lives, and walking exemplarily one before another.” 

The most memorable result of this solemn engagement in behalf of 
a covenanted reformation, and a nearer conjunction of the Churches 
of the tliree kingdoms was, that the Parliament of England “ called 
an Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and desired tlie Assembly of 
of Scotland to send thither their Commissioners^ to propose, consult, 
treat, and conclude in all such things as might conduce to the extir- 

* The Scottish Commissioners were, Mr. Alexander Henderson, Samuel Ruth- 
erford, Robert Haillie, and G^rge Gillespie, Ministers ; John, Earl of (Jassils, 
John, liOrd Maitland, and Sir Archibald Johnstone of Waristoiin, ruling Elders. 
But, though these were a minority in the Assembly, History testifies that in all 
its discussions, their voice had a preponderant infiuence, and that they were vir- 
tually the real authors of the Westminster confession, ^cc. 
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pation of popery, prelacy, lidVesy, schism, superstition, and idolatry ; 
and for the settling of the so much desired union of the whole island, 
in one form of Church Government, one confession of faith, one com- 
mon catechism, and one directory for the worship of God.” 

All the Westmiiister standards were, without modification or re- 
serve, adopted tlu^ Scottish Church and Nation. ^.In England, they 
were temporarily so far adopted, that the General Assembly of Scot- 
land, in 1645, declared it as “more to them than all victories, tliat 
the Reformation of religion in England, and uniformity therein be- 
tween both Kingdoms, was so far advanced, that the government of 
the Church by congregational Elderships, classical Presbyteries, Pro- 
vincial and National Assemblies, was agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, and voted and concluded in both houses of 
Parliament.” Why these celebrated standards were at no tirite adopt- 
ed, in their full and absolute integrity, by tlie English Church and Na- 
tion, it is wholly foreign to the scope of our present design to inquire. 

One thing, however, in reference to the voluminous corrcspond(*nce, 
at this time carried on between the Commissioners of “ the Kirk and 
Kingdom of Scotland” and the English Parliament, is worthy of 
special note. It is, the exceeding jealousy manifested by the former 
in preserving intact, the doctrine of ChrisPs Headship in its varied 
practical applications. Do they refer to Church office-bearers ? They 
declare these to be only servants — ministers — anihassadors of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Do they refer to state alliance and recognition of 
Scripture doctrine and Church polity ? Tliey take^care to urge the 
Legislature simply “ to a<ld its civil sanction to what the pious and 
learned Assembly of Divines, after long and serious, mature and accu- 
rate debates, have advised to be most agreeable to the word of God.” 
Do they refer to the exercise of spiritual authority ? It is to declare, 
“ that the power of the Keys is not to be exercised at pleasure by any 
one, in a monarchical way, but by a company and college of ministers 
and elders, chosen with the consent of the people ?” Do they refer 
to the independent spiritual jurisdiction of the Church ? It is to 
vindicate it from the aspersions and calumnies of those “incendiaries 
and civil instruments, who will ba raising jealousies against Church 
Government, as a collateral power erecting itself at the side of the 
civil, and in the end overtopping it, which is nothing else but to raise 
jealousies against the spiritual kingdom of Christ, as if it were incon- 
sistent with the kingdoms of this world.” Do they refer to the 
subordination of all persons, in things civil, to the State ? It is 
strongly to urge that “ without diminution of, or derogation unto the 
right and just power of the Parliament or Civil Magistrate, the 
expression of subordination may be altered ; because, it may siipjmso 
(contrary to the meaning of the Parliament,) that the relation of one 
General Assembly to another, and of the Assemblies to the Parliament, 
and of appeals of one to another, are ofVAe same kind and in the 
same time^ as if the Civil Power were not only about matters of the 
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appointing Provincial Commissioners for judging of scandals ? It is 
to condemn it utterly, — there being no warrant nor pretence for 
such a mixture of Cliurch Government from Jesus Clirist, who hath 
appointed his own spiritual officers to whom he hath committed tlie 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and to wliom the Ileformed Churches 
conceive the judging of oftences and the qualification of communi- 
cants, doth as properly and incommunicably belong, as the public 
preaching of the word and administration of the sacraments. Nor 
can it be supposed that some few civil men, having no calling from 
God, can be more able to judge of matters of this nature, than the 
Assemblies of the Church separated for the work of tlie Gospel, of 
which this is no small part.” 

In these and otlier similar ways, did the Commissioners of the Scot- 
tish Kirk and Kingdom” faithfuly uphold the honours and preroga- 
tives of the Church’s Head and King, in their protracted correspond- 
ence with the English Parliament. But, in spite of all their efibrts, 
they were obliged in the end to witness not the desired unity and 
uniformity,” but a vast deformity and multiformity of sects. ” 

In 1649, every surviving shred of patronage was abolislied by Act 
of Parliament, and the General Assembly was left, without let or hin- 
drance of any kind, to arrange a scheme for the settlement of ministers 
agret5ably to the word of God, and its convictions of duty to the great 
Hoad of the Church. In January of the same year, the ill-advised and 
ill-fated 3Ionarch*^CharIcs I. dearly suffered for his despotic tendencies 
in Church and State, by paying the forfeit of his life. To his sou, 
Charles II. then at the Hague, the General Assembly and the Par- 
liament of Scotland, respectively, despatched Commissioners to nego- 
tiate the terms on which alone the Scottisli nation could recognize him 
as sovereign. Amongst the propositions submitted to him by both 
sets of Commissioners, and which led to a long scries of replies and 
counter-replies, it is not less characteristic than gratifying to note the 
marked prominence given to the following ; — ‘‘ that your Majesty will 
consent and agree, that all matters civil be determined by the present 
and subsequent Parliaments of your kingdom of Scotland, and all 
matters ecclesiastical by the ensuing General Assembly of that* 
Church” — that ‘*your Majesty will ratify and approve all Acts of 
Parliament establishing Presbyterial Government, the Directory of 
Worship, the Confession of Faith, and Catechism, in your Majesty’s 
kingdom of Scotland ; as they are already approven by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk, and by the Parliament of that kingdom.” 

' Seduced by the caresses and allurements of Rome the King’s heart 
was already there. But master of the arts of dissimulation and ingratiat- 
ing complaisance, through the example and teaching of jesuit precej)tors 
and confessors, he at last succeeded in disguising his real sentiments 
and intentions, in overreaching and blinding the Commissioners, and 
in imposing on the credulous affections of a loyal and devoted [)eople. 
Bound down, as all parties believed, with the cords of solemn oaths 
and explicit engagements, he, in the end, proceeded to Scotland. On 
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his arrival at the mouth of the Spey, and before he set his foot on 
British ground, tiie National Covenants were again distinctly read to 
liim. On which, his Majesty, with right hand uplifted to heaven, 
took oath as follows : — “ I, Charles, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, do assure and declare, by my solemn oath, in the pre- 
sence of the Almighty God, the Searcher of hearts, my allowance and 
approbation of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant above written, and faithfully oblige myself to prosecute the 
ends thereof in my station and calling ; and that I, for myself and 
successors, shall assent and agree to all Acts of Parliament enjoining 
the National Covenant and Solemn League and Covenant, and fully 
establishing Presbyterial Government, the Directory of Worship, the 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms, in the Kingdom of Scotland, as 
they are appfoven by the General Assembly of this Kirk and Parlia- 
ment of this kingdom ; and that I shall give my royal assent to the 
Acts of Parliament enjoining the same in the rtet of my dominions, 
and that I shall observe them in my own practice and family, and 
shall never make opposition to any of these, or endeavour any change 
thereof.” Whereupon, he immediately took the pen and subscribed 
'his great oath. 

As if this were not enotigh to inspire the heart of the nation with 
assured confidence, he again, towards the end of 1650, emitted a fresh 
declaration, wherein, “ Professing and appearing in the full persua- » 
sion and love of the truth he repenteth (as having t 9 do with and in 
the sight of God) his father’s opposition to the covenant and work of 
God, and his own reluctances against the same, hoping for mercy 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, and obtesting the prayers of the 
faithful to God for. his stedfastness. And then protesteth his truth 
and sincerity in entering into the oath of God, resolving to prosecute 
the ends of the Covenant to his utmost, and to have with it the same 
common friends and enemies, exhorting all to lay down their enmity 
against the cause of God, and not to prefer man’s interest to God’s, 
which will prove an idol of jealousy to provoke the Lord ; and he 
himself accounteth to be but selfish flatterv.” Still farther, to banish 
any lingering doubt and render future mistake impossible, Mr. Gilles- 
pie, one of the Commissioners of the Kirk thus faithfully addressed 
him ; — “ that if he was not satisfied in his soul and conscience, beyond 
all hesitation of the righteousness of the subscription, he was so far 
from over-driving him to run upon that, for which he had no light, as 
he obtested him, yea, he charged him in his Master’s name, and in the 
name of those who sent him, not to subscribe this declaration, no not 
for the three kingdoms.” On which, the king promptly replied ; — 
“ Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Gillespie, I am satisfied, I am satisfied with the 
declaration, and therefore will subscribe it.” So saying he took the 
pen and again deliberately subscribed his nnifie. Never certainly had 
any Church or nation suffered more severely, or persevered more suc- 
cessfully in maintaining the sole and supreme Headship of Christ, as 
fully set forth in its accredited Standards and Public Covenants. 
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And never certainly had any Church or people, cognizant of such 
solemn oaths and declarations, as those now recorded, in connec- 
tion with the strange events that afterwards followed, a better right 
to exclaim, “ Oh ! unprecedented acts of deep dissimulation ! Oh ! 
unparralleled acts of premeditated peijury ! Oh ! foul and fatal and 
unheard of exhibition of blaspheming sacrilegiqps apostacy !” 

The immediate prospects of the monarch were blasted, and his 
secret sinister designs left undeveloped, in consequence of the defeat 
and rout of his army, on the following year, at Worcester, by Crom- 
well. Having soon fled the country, for ten years, he wandered as 
an exile and a fugitive in a foreign land. 

On bis restoration, in 1660, matters were wholly changed in Eng- 
land, His great antagonist Cromwell was now no more. And with 
his demise tlie commonwealth speedily crumbled into fragments. 
Backed by a powrt'ful party, not much averse to absolutism either 
in Church or State, he could afl'ord openly to throw off the mask, and 
exhibit the nakedness of his perfidy. From the obligations of cove- 
nants, oaths, and promises, to which his faith had been solemnly 
pledged before “ the Almighty God, the Searcher of hearts,” he 
speedily discharged himself ; — in this, practically acting out the 
famous maxim so unblushingly avowed by one of his royal ancestors, 
*■“ that it became not subjects to burden their princes with promises, 
farther than they pleased to keep them.”' 

Scotland especially, which had done so much, and sacreficed so 
much, to promote his interests, he was now to requite with acts of 
treachery, ingratitude, and cruelty that have no parallel in history. 
If his grand father scourged with rods, and his father with scorpions, 
it seemed the purpose of the son to bray the nation in a mortar — 
grind it to atoms, and scatter the dust thereof to the four winds 
of heaven. Having before dissembled with God and man ; he now 
appeared bent on aftVonting and defying the authority of both. All 
National Leagues and Covenants were disdainfully renounced and 
abjured ; all former oaths and declarations were contemptuously tram- 
pled under foot ; all Acts of Assembly and Parliament, which fenced 
in the rights and privileges of Church and State, were scornfully annull- 
ed ; the King was declared supreme in both ; an oath of allegiance 
was imposed which virtually declared him to be the only Supreme 
Governor in the hinffdom, over all persons and in all causes, civil and 
ecclesiastic ; and, finally, as if all this were not enough, a formal act of 
the legislature was passed, declaring this royal supremacy to be “a» 
inherent right in the Crown ” — and that, in consequence, “ His Ma- 
jesty and liis successors may settle, enact and emit, such constitutions, 
acts, and orders concerning the administration of the external govern- 
ment of the Church, an^ the persons employed in the same, and con- 
cerning all ecclesiastical meeting.s, and matters to be proposed therein^ 

AS THEY IN THEIIl BOYAE WISDOM SHADE THINK FIT.” ThuS Were 

the civil liberties of the nation invaded and laid prostrate in the 
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dust; while the Lord Jesus Christ was exauctorated” and dis- 
possessed in his own House and Kingdon^ and his “ usurping enemy 
invested with the spoils of his robbed prerogative.” 

What course did the pious and faithful of the laud pursue, when 
they beheld the crown and sceptre of their Lord’s supermaey thus 
flagitiously transferrejjl to a frail, peijured, pertidious earthly monarch ? 
Did they relent, or relax, or shrink from the perilous contest ? No ; 
every where they met, protested, and petitioned with earnest prayers, 
entreaties, and tears, against all these acts of spritual treason. But 
their tears were confronted with derision; their prayers with taunts 
and threats ; and their petitions with interdicts and scorn. Did they 
desist ? No ; not only the ministers, but the very peasants and artizaiis 
of those days were fraught with knowledge, fired with the gpirit of 
heroism, and panoplied in the whole armour of God.* 

The testimony which they had to maintain was the most ex- 
tended and comprehensive that had yet been upheld, embracing, as 
it did, all the specialties of preceding testimonies against atheism 
popery, prelacy, Erastian supremacy, and civil tyranny.” But in 
“ all its parts, points, and pendicles, it was most directly relative and 
dilucidly reducible to a complex witness for the declarative glory of 
Clirist’s Kingship and Headship over all, as he is God, and as he is 
Mediator, — which is the greatest concern that oreatures have to con- 
tend for either as men or as Christians.” In other words, the testimony^ 
was in behalf of Christ’s Kingly Government and Crown. The supre- 
macy of an earthly monarch, in matters ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
was disowned, because that involved a usurpation, of the rights and 
prerogatives of Christ, as the Head of the Church, and the alone 
Lord of the conscience. To own such supremacy would be to dis- 
own Christ, and to dethrone him, by assuming that power to a human 
creature which is due to him alone. Therefore did » they cheerfully 
resolve to day down their lives rather than cease to proclaim and 
adhere to the Lord Jesus ; as a free King in his own kingdom ; a 
free Governor in his own House. In proportion to the faithfulness 
with which this noble testimony was maintained, was the increasing 
severity of the oppressors. At one stroke, four hundred faithful 
ministers were driven from their homes — reduced to beggary — and 
virtually banished the abodes of civilized humanity. All who preached 
in public or in private without licence from the king’s hirelings ; all 
who spoke, wrote, or printed one word against the existing usurpation, 
or in favour of Christ’s Headship, Crown, or Covenant ; all who re- 


♦ Bishop Burnet, in the “ History of his own tinoie” tells us that he was one 
of six Episcopal ministers, who were employed by Leighton, in the year 1670. to 
go among the people to combat their principles and remove their scruples, “ We 
were indeed aniszed.*' says he, ‘*to see a poor comp^nalty so capable of arguing 
upon points of government^ and on the bounds to be set to the powers of princes in 
matters of religion : upon all these topics they had texts of Scripture at hand, and 
were ready with their answers to any thing that was said to them. This mea- 
sure of knowledge was spread among the rery meanest of them, their cottagers^ 
and their savants*' 
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fused to attend the state ridden churches, now converted into houses 
of merchandise and dens of thieves, — were proscribed and outlawed. 
The whole of Scotland was turned into a hunting field ; and unless 
the Lord in mercy had interposed, it might have been “ turned into 
a solitude, and then called a peace/’ 

But what tongue, what pen, what skill of mgn,” can pourtray the 
trials, the struggles, and the sufferings of those evil days ? As in 
them were gathered up and recapitulated all the testimonies of for- 
mer periods, so in them seemed to be concentrated all the cruelties 
and torments of former persecutions. The tide of testimony had 
been swelling, and so had the tide of accompanying woe. As in 
the fitful gusts of a raging hurricane, the most vehement is the last ; 
as in th€V) successive paroxysms of a burning fever, the most violent 
is the last ; — so, in the halts and pauses, the march and procession, 
of relentless persecution, the combined powers of earth and hell united 
in pouring the vials of their fiercest wrath into the last. Is evidence 
wanted to attest the appalling fact ? Witneiss^ ye Privy Councils, 
whose libertine nobles and crafty priestmen strove to outvie, under 
pretext of law, the blackest deeds of a Spanish Inquisition ! Wit- 
ness, ye Courts of High Commission, armed with powers to searcli 
for and apprehend, to fine, imprison, or massacre without trial, all 
who presumed unitedly to pray or hear the Gospel, — all who refused 
to abjure their Covenant, or renounce allegiance to their heavenly 
King ! Witness, ye maraudings of a brutal soldiery, that trode 
over the butchered remains of an innocent and God-fearing people, 
with a blaspheming insolence, and satanic ferocity which equalled 
or surpassed all that has ever been recorded of Goths and of Van- 
dals, of Tartars and of Turks ! Witness, ye iron screws and 
horrid moulds and all other enginery of ingenious malice, that 
dislocated the body joint by joint, or forced the marrow to mingle 
with the crude consistence of bruised and mangled limbs ! Wit- 
ness, ye dungeons of Bass and Dunotter, and other ^crags and 
castles of the ocean deep, that beheld hundreds immured in mire and 
filth, — parched with thirst or stifled by a polluted atmosphere — bound 
to the clayey or rocky floor that never saw the sun, with a slow heat 
applied till the flesh was consumed from the calcined bones ! Wit- 
ness, ye waters that were doomed, by your gentle rising flood, reluc- 
tantly to quench the spark of life in the aged widow and the youth- 
ful maiden, whom one expression — a single word against Zion's king— 
would have saved from drowning at the stake ! Witness, ye flames 
that supplied a winding sheet to the body of many a murdered saint ! 
Witness, ye upland moors, and barren heights, and bleak mountain 
solitudes, bedewed with the tears, and consecrated by the blood of 
Zion’s persecuted children ! Witness, ye elements that, in open day 
or at dead of night, — as i^ instinct with sympathies denied by fellow- 
men— invited and enabled-— 

“ The scattered few to meet in some deep dell 

By rocks o’er canopied, to hear the voice, — 

Their faithful pastor’s voice.” 
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Witness, ye wintry storms and roaring cataracts, that foiled the 
pursuit of the tyrant, and baffled the bigot’s cruel rage ! Witness, ye 
thunder-peals that “ compelled the men of blood to crouch within their 
dens !” Witness, ye sheeted lightnings, by whose kindly gleams the 
sacred book was opened, and words of comfort were poured into the 
harrowed soul — which elicited hymns of high praise and songs of sweet- 
est melody ! — But what shall I say more ? For time, would fail me to 
tell of tlie hundreds and the thousands, that toiled, and struggled, and 
^ied in defence of a Liberty — 

“ Unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised. 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hill, confedVate, take away : 

A liberty, which persecution, fraud. 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind ; 

Which, whoso tastes, can be enslaved no more.*’ — 

The hundreds and the thousands, whose blood was shed — 

“ In confirmation of the noblest claim. 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth. 

To walk with God. to be divinely free. 

To soar and to anticipate the skies.” — 

The hundreds and the thousands, who lived unknown — 

“ Till persecution dragged them into fame, 

And chased them up to heaven.” 

At length the hour of national deliverance came. glorious revo- 
lution (that of 1688,) passed over the land, operating, like the genial 
breath of the south wind on the frozen horrors of an Arctic clime. 
The muniments and the battlenients of a lawless tyranny melted before 
it ; and all tlie artillery of savage persecution was instantly hushed. 
Peace ran down every street like a stream ; and righteousness pervad- 
ed the land, like a mighty river. Joy and gladness were heard in 
the dwellings of the surviving remnant of the righteous. And such 
was the might and omnipotence of truth, as embodied in the testimo- 
nies of so many faithful martyrs, that great fear fell on all them who 
had* walked in the ways of the Egyptian Pharoahs, the Roman Caesars, 
and the Anti-Christian Popes. Myriads were awakened, illumined, 
sanctified, saved. Then followed a full redress of all past grievances — 
a full ro-settlement and ratification of all subverted rights and liberties. 
God had brought the Church and Kingdom through the surges and 
waves of a boisterous tempest ; and now that the harbour of safety 
was gained, religion and righteousness, truth and peace, ‘‘ the com- 
pend and height of all happiness,” flourished and abounded still more 
and more. 

Into the details of the arrangements that followed, in due course and 
orderly succession, commonly called “ The ^ Revolution Settlement,” 
we cannot at, present enter. .These, with 'the ensuing events, on to 
the present time, we reserve as subjects for additional Lecture. Mean- 
while, suffice it to say, that the whole amounted to as complete a vin- 
dication of the Doctrine of the Supreme Headship of the Lord Jesus. 
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Is Christ really apprehended as the sole Head of the Church or a^p:regate 
body of those who make a credible profession of faith in His name ? Then, is 
there instantly perceived the exceeding peculiarity of the relationship existing 
between Him and all the members ; and the exceeding peculiarity of those ties 
sympathies, endearments, and tendernesses that ought to reciprocate between 
the members themselves. And is there nothing vitally and practically import- 
ant here ? 

Is Christ really apprehended as the sole Head of the Church ? Then, is the 
intrusion, the interference, or the substitution of any other, in whole or in part, 
felt to be the height of presumption, impiety, and blasphemy. And is there 
nought to affect, modify, or influence practice here ? 

Is Christ really apprehended as the sole Head of tlie Church ? Then, is the 
freedom of all the members, as his servants, felt to be glorious ; — freedom, not 
only from the vassalage of sin and the servitude of Satan — but freedom, from 
all restraints, fetters and compulsions whatsoever, that would burden the con- 
science, crjish the desires, coerce the will, blight the affections, shackle the 
expanding energies of the emancipated spirit, or check its unbounded flight 
towards infinite excellencies. And is there nothing calculated practically to 
shape the tone, tenor, and complexion of character and conduct here? 

Is Christ really apprehended as the sole Head of the *Church ? Then, must 
those whom he hath called by his Gospel — qualified by his providence and grace 
— and set apart by his authority to feed, rule, govern, and exercise oversight in 
his Church, feel the height and matehlessness of the honour of being chosen am- 
bassadors of the heavenly King, to speak and act in his royal name and person, 
by his free spirit, and for his glorious cause. Then, too, must they experience 
an inexpressible feeling of loathing and abhorrence at the indignity oflered to 
their Royal Master, by agy extraneous interference with the tenour of their in- 
structions, or the objects of their embassy — how'ever apparently slight, trivial, or 
ixsiguiflcant. And is there nought practically to affect the inner springs and 
motive forces of the ^oul here ? 

Is Christ really apprehended as the sole Head of the Church ? Then, must all 
the members feel the peculiar glory, honour, and dignity involved in being exalted 
to hold immediate communion and fellowship with the Head — to carry on an im- 
mediate commerce and interchange with him in spiritual things — and to derive 
immediately from him all rights and privileges, spiritual and ecclesiastical. 
Then, too, must they regard any attempt to intermeddle, whether on the part of 
wicked men or wicked angels, with feelings of alarm and righteous indignation. 
Aud is their nought here practically to affect the streams and currents of impulse 
that circulate through the very veins and arteries of Society at large? 

Is Christ really apprehended as the sole Head of the Church? Then, must all 
feel — feel powerfully — alike Ministers and people — the peculiar closeness of 
union to him and simple absoluteness of dependence on him, which this appre- 
hension so essentially implies. What union more intimate — more sympathetic — 
than that betw’een the natural body and natural head, can possibly be imagined? 
And what a striking and forcible representation this, of the closeness and en- 
dearment of the vital union established by effectual grace between (Christ and true 
believers ! Or, again, what union, involving more absolute dependence, than 
that between the head and the body, can possibly be conceived ? With what 
combined propriety and energy, then, does this pourtray the completeness of 
the dependence of the Church which is his body, on Christ, the great Head I 
And if the closeness of the union he so intimate and the dependence so abso- 
lute, who can dare to thrust himself, with l^is crudities {ind devices, between the 
spiritual Body and the spiritual Head,~so as to loosen, weaken, or sever the 
bond of connection between them — without inflicting as deadly an injury on the 
souls of believers, as would be received by the members of the natural body, 
were the nerves and Iigament%f, that hound them to the living natural head, 
bruised, or mutilated, or wholly severed. And do no vital, no practical influ- 
ences emanate from realized apprehensions like these? Verily, the Doctrine 
of the Supreme Headship of Christ, vividly realized and practically applied, is 
one on which the souls of true believers daily feed as on heavenly manna — feed, 
and are revived, invigorated, and refreshed. 
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sons for concurring in the Resolutions of the ConvocaUonf 


[The Convocation of Ministers of the Evangelical party in the Church, took places 
as our readers may recollect — in Edinburgh, in November^ 1842. shortly before the 
meeting of Parliament ; when upwards of 400 Clergymen solemnly pledged Uiem- 
selves to various Resolutions, the general nature and necessity of which are with 
remarkable clearness set forth in Mr. Wallace's Address from which we now make 
extracts. We commend these plain words of truth and soberness to the candid 
judgment of any intelligent Christian.'] , 

There are three principles involved in the recent decisions of the Civil 
Courts with which I cannot conscientiously concur, and which if sanctioned 
and confirmed by the supreme power of the State, will force me to relinquish 
my connexion with the Established Church. 

The first of these principles is this : — That Presbyteries arc bound to 
settle Ministers in parishes according to the law of patronage, and without 
the concurrence of the people. 

Now here I wish it to be distinctly understood, that 1 have no insuperable 
objections to the law of patronage itself. 1 can easily conceive how it could 
be rightly and profitably exercised ; and though in oertain circumstances I 
may feel it to be a grievance, and may protest against it, yet I do not go the 
length of affirming that the thing is in itself unrighteous and unscriptural. 
For if 1 did, I should feel that it was impossible for me to^ accept a presen- 
tation, without doing an unwarrantable act, and subjecting ni 5 ’sclf to the 
charge of sin. But my view is this : the presentation I consider in the light 
of a civil privilege, giving me a legal title to the emoluments of the office 
which I hold, but to nothing more ; and unless, in addition to the presenta- 
tion, 1 receive the approval of the Presbytery on the one hand, and be 
furnished with the call of the people on the other, I feel that I could not 
warrantably exercise the functions of the sacred office, or look for the divine 
blessing on ray ministry. Indeed I consider the concurrence of the people 
to be an clement of such vital importance in the formation of the pastoral 
relationship, that without it I would reckon any presentation to be a thing 
of nought ; I would never carry it into effect. 

The principle on which the Civil Courts arc now proceeding is very 
different. A man, for example, is presented to a parish. The people, with 
one or two exceptions, refuse to receive him. They solemnly declare that 
they cannot be edified by his ministrations ; and because the people will not 
call him, or because they disseut against him, the Presbytery decline to 
proceed with the settlement. A process in consequence is raised in the 
Civil Courts, and the result not only is, that the stipend is left at the 
disposal of the patron, but nn action of damages to the extent of £16,000 
is raised against the Presbytery for refusing to induct the presentee ; imd 
that action in point of relevency has been sustained. 

Now here in my view, the grievance does not consist merely in the 
ononnous damages to which a Presbytery may be subjected, when giving 
themselves to the conscientious discharge of their duty, and carrying out a 
fundamental principle in the constitution of the Church; but the principal 
thing to which I look is this, that it not only opens a wide door for the 
settlement of pastors who may be Eiltogetker unacceptable, but it makes it 
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imperative on Christ’s ministers to invest a presentee with all the functions 
of the sacred office^ without the concurrence, and it may be in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes and remonetranccs of the people whose souls are entrusted 
to his charge. 

It is true that I myself have not been called to do this A case has not 
occurred within the bounds of the Presbytery with which I am connected; 
But the principle itself has been laid down, and declared to bo accordant 
with the law of the land. And when the next vacancy occurs, I must either 
act upon it, and thereby do what I believe to be inconsistent with the 
constitution of the Church, and subversive of the Christian privileges of the 
people, or if I refuse to involve myself in the guilt of such solemn profana- 
tion, 1 expose myself to the charge of rebellion, and am therefore liable to 
the penalties which it is competent for the civil law to inflict. 

Such, then, is my first reason for the step 1 have taken. I hold, in ac- 
cordancQ with the constitution of the Church, in deference to the authority 
of Christ its supreme Head, and in consideration of the very nature of tiic 
pastoral relationship, that no minister ought to be settled in a parish without 
the concurrence of the people. And if I am not at liberty to carry that 

J irinciple into effect, nay, if I am actually compelled, by the authority of the 
aw, or by the infliction of civil penalties to set it aside, or to go in the very 
face of it, then I feci that I cannot do it with a clear conscience ; and rather 
than be so bound and astricted, I have made up iny mind to dissolve my 
connexion with the Established Church. 

The second principle to which I object is the alleged right of the Civil 
Courts to interfere with the internal government of the Church. 

Various interdicts have recently been granted by the Civil Courts, which 
•go upon the assumption that they arc not only entitled to exercise juris- 
diction in regard to all temporal mutters, — a right which tlie Church is 
prepared to admit to its fullest extent, — but that it is their prerogative 
moreover to overrule, to regulate, and to review tlie decisions of all ( hurcli 
Courts, in regard to matters that are ecclesiastical : matters whicli relate to 
the exercise of discipline, — matters connected with the preaching of the 
gospel, — matters tliat have reference to the ordination or tlie deposition of 
ministers. Now how does this principle operate? Why I feel it to be an 
encroachment on the rights which I claim as a Minister of the Established 
Church, and which I did solemnly swear to exercise when set apart by 
ordination to the sacred office. I engaged, for example, to yield obedience 
to my ecclesiastical superiors, subjecting myself in all spiritual matters to 
their jurisdiction, and promising to fulfil the duties of the ministerial office 
from a regard to the glory of God, and in conformity with the standards of 
the Church. But the Civil Courts interpose their authority in such a way 
as may prevent me from carrying my ordination vows into effect, and acting 
accordint» to my own solemn convictions of duty, as I shall answer at the 
bar of God. If I am sent by the authority of the General Assembly to 
preach the gospel in a particular district, I may be prohibited from so doing 
by the power of the Civil Courts. If I take part in the deposition from 
the sacred office, of a minister convicted of crimes so grossly immoral, that 
they are punishable by the Civil Law, an action may be raised against me 
for so doing. If in the exercise of a salutary discipline, I exclude a man 
from the Table of Communion, who has been guilty of the sin of drunken- 
ness, 1 am liable to the infliction of civil penalties. If I am returned by 
the Presbytery with whichti am connected as a member of our Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court, I may be interdicted from taking my seat, and ful- 
filling the duty which by virtue of my ordination vows 1 have sworn lo 
perform. These are not imaginary cases. They have actually occurred In 
difierent Presbyteries of the Church ; and if it be competent for tlic Civil 
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Courts to proceed upon such principles, and to give effect to such interdicts 
in the case of one man, or of one Presbytery, it is of coufse competent for 
them to do the same thing in the case of all the rest. Not a single Minister 
— not a single Presbytery is safe from their interference ; and the interference 
seems to me of such a character, and has been carried to such an extent, and 
may be followed with such penalties, as never can be tolerated by any 
Minister of Clirist, witliout divesting himself of the rights which have been 
conferred upon him at his ordination, and rendering null and void the entire 
discipline of the Church. 

Here, then, is the position in which I am placed. In the preaching of the 
Cospei, in the dispensation of divine ordinances, and in the exercise of 
church discipline, I must act, if i act at all, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Bible, and in fulfilment of my own solemn engagement. But 
if the Civil Courts interpose their authority, and enjoin me to act in matters 
such as these, not according to my own conscientious conviction of duty—- 
not according to the tenor of my ordination vows — not according tef the law 
and constitution of the Church of Scotland, but in a w^ay that 1 believe to 
be in direct and palpable opposition to them all. then it just comes to this, 
that I must eitluT yield obedience in regard to all that they require at 
my hands, and thereby do violence to my own conscience, and involve 
myself in the guilt of perjury; or, in order to save myself from the per- 
petration of such guilt, I must be defended from the Erastian encroach- 
ments of the Civil Courts ; or, should that be found impracticable, the only 
alternative that remains, is to resign the benefits of the Establishment. 

'i’lic tliird reason which weighs deeply on my mind, is the attempt now 
making, for the exclusion from our Church Courts of all Ministers who have 
not been presented according to the law of patronage, or who do not receive* 
their endowments from the State. ^ 

There are upwards of two hundred Ministers who have been settled in 
what were formerly called chapels of case, or in churches recently erected 
in various districts of the land, by means of the contributions of the people 
to the Church Extension Scheme. 'I'hese Ministers with few exceptions are 
men of exemplary character ; zealous, faithful preachers of the Gospel, 
For the most part they have received their appointments from the people 
amongst whom they minister in holy things ; and in many places their 
influence has been very remarkable in promoting the spirit of pure and 
imdefiled religion, — in bringing the precious ordinances of the Gospel 
within reach of many who from the wraut of accommodation in the parish 
churches, or from other causes, were altogether strangers to the joyful 
sound, — and in the correction and reformation of various, abuses in the 
Churefi Courts, into which they have been admitted. A process is now 
going on, which, if siiect'ssful, will have the effect of excluding all these 
men from our Church Courts, and virtually declaring them to be no longer 
Ministers of the Establishment. The process is not yet terminated, but 
litlh' doul)t is entertained as to the issue, and various harassing interdicts 
have been granted in the meantime. Indeed the heritors of a parish have 
.already refused to pay stipend to a Minister, on the ground, I understand, 
that one of these chapel Ministers had taken part in his ordination ; and a 
Minister who has been deposed from the sacred office for immoral conduct, 
has been protected and secured in the enjoyment of his privileges as a 
Minister of the Establishment for the same reason, or, in other words, 
because there were quoad sacra Ministers in the^'hurch Courts, by whose 
authority the sentence of deposition was pronounced. 

To the principle involved in these processes, 1 have serious objections. 
It seems to proceed on the assumption, that the holding' of a presentation, 
or the receiving of an endowment from the State, is indispensable to entitle 
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a Minister of Christ to sit in our Church Courts, to take the spiritual over- 
sight of a specifiec^district, or to share in any of the deliberations that may 
be necessary for the glory of God, and the good of his people. And if that 
principle is henceforward to be carried out, it will not only lay an arrest 
for the future on the noble efforts which are now making, by means of the 
Church Extension Scheme, for multiplying the opportunities of religious 
worship, so as to meet the necessities of an increasing and neglected popu- 
lation, but it will have the effect of vitiating the decisions which have been 
come to by every Kirk-Session, and Presbytery, and Synod, and General 
Assembly, into which these Ministers have been introduced in times past ; 
and not only so, but it will go to the exclusion from our Church Courts of 
upwards of two hundred of the most faithful and efficient of our Ministers, 
which of itself were one of the greatest calamities to which the church 
could be subjected. And rather than be separated from the devoted men 
who would thereby be driven from their position as rulers in our Church, I 
would saJrifice all the advantages which my Presentation has conferred 
upon me, and go along with them. For I can discover no reason for the 
exclusion of such men from the Courts of the Church of Scotland, if it is 
not to be found in this, that it will tend, and tend most effectually, to 
diminish the number of Christ’s faithful Ministers in the Church, and once 
more to give the ascendancy to a party, whose ministrations in very many 
instances, and over whole districts, have been a withering curse, instead of 
a saving blessing, to the souls entrusted to their charge. 

These are the principles in which I cannot acquiesce. 1. "J'he settlement 
of Pastors without the consent of the people. 2. ''I'he interference of the 
Civil Courts in the internal govcrument of the Church. 3. The exclusion 
gif the quoad sacra Ministers from scats in our Church Courts. 

I am well aware^hat in the view of some, these principles are not of 
sufficient importance to justify tlie decisive step which they have led me to 
take, and 1 know, moreover, that there are many Ministers in the Church of 
Scotland, whose opinions in regard to such matters are very different from 
my own, and who may feel no difficulty in acquiescing in the decisions of 
the Civil Courts, and carrying on the government of the Church accord- 
ingly. Every man, in regard to these, and all other matters, has a right to 
judge for himself, and whatever his judgment may be, it is not for me to 
bring against him a railing accusation. To his own Master he must stand 
or fall, and at the day of final reckoning every one of us must answer for 
himself. 1 speak merely for my own vindication. The reasons 1 have 
stated may not carry conviction to other minds, and the part I have taken 
may lead to results which I cannot myself contemplate without anxiety and 
alarm. But otherwise I feed that I could not act, for looking at the decisiona 
to which the Civil Courts have come, and the grounds on which they rest, 
I cannot resist the conviction that they involve principles contrary to the 
Confession of Faith, and inconsistent with the constitution of the Church 
of Scotland, and therefore I could take no part in carrying them into effect. 

And now, my dear Friends, having laid these matters before you, I can- 
not close without remarking, that God appears to be preparing by the 
solemn movements of his I'rovidence, for a process of the sternest sifting, 
when those of you who are Christians by mere profession will probably be 
separated from those who are Christians in deed and in truth ; and when 
the main controversy will be, not between one party and another, in regard 
to matters of secondary and^ubordinate importance, but between Christ on 
the one hand, and the world on the other. If we read the signs of the pre- 
sent times aright, that is the very trial that is drawing near to us all; and 
in the course of it, we doubt not, that the language of Daniel shall be 
strikingly fulfilled : “ Many shall be purified, and made white, and tried; 
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but the wicked shall do wickedly, and none of the wicked shall understand : 
but the wise shall understand.” 

tor such a trial there seems to be an urgent need. In this Christian 
laud, and for a considerable time back, all classes of men have been very 
much mingled together. The broad and characteristic distinctions between 
the disciples of Christ and the men of the world have been in a great 
measure lost sight of. The enmity which Cod meant- to be eternal and 
uncompromising between the seed of the woman and the serpent has been 
permitted almost to die away. The world and the Church have joined 
hands together as if they were brethren, and the peace which the world 
loves has been the result. Hut God appears to be taking the matter into his 
own hands ; and we understand nothing, either of the philosophy of his- 
tory, or of the principles of the Uible, if his providential procedure at the 
present time do not lead to this result, — that a line of broad and palpable 
distinction shall be drawn between the men of the world, and those whose 
lives arc hid with Christ in God. The judgment and the trial seem already 
to be beginning with the house of God, and with God’s Ministers ; and it is 
likely to be a stern sifting for us all — such a sifting as will put every thing 
like neutrality out of obr power, either constraining us by the fear of man 
which bringeth a snare to make shipwreck of our faith, and to cast in our lot 
with the men of the world who have their portion only in this life, or impell- 
ing us in the integrity of our spirits, and in the strength of firm, unshaken, 
and unalterable principle to go be)H)nd the camp, bearing Christ’s cross, 
and suffering its reproach. 

Nor is it likely that the trial will stop with us. In all likelihood it will 
also pass into the bosom of your families, and unto all of you whose hearts 
are right in the sight of God, and w’ho are stedfast in Christ’s covenant, :t 
need not be surprizing, though it should be felt, and felt^with a bitterness 
not to be described, that a man’s enemies shall be they of his own house- 
hold. 

Let me, therefore, urge upon you all the vast and infinite importance of 
closing in right earnest with the overtures of the gospel, and entering with 
the Divine Hcdecnier into an everlasting covenant never to be forgotten. If 
you rest satisfied with anything that is short of this, it is not for a moment 
to be expected that you can stand the day of visitation and of trial : nay, it 
were not in the least degree surprizing that notwithstanding your professed 
attachment to the gospel, and your apparent satisfaction with the joyful 
sound, you should withdraw beyond the reach of its invitations, and join 
yourselves to the ranks of its mortal enemies. Many a man, who in peace- 
ful times has given his preference to the gospel, and to gospel ordinances, 
and to gospel ministers, has shifted his position in the day of trial, and 
when worldly interests were at stake, lias become a persecutor of the saints, 
and an enemy of the cross of Christ. 

But if you truly join yourselves in covenant unto the Lord, it is not for 
me to comfort or to encourage you. Christ himself will take the charge of 
you. And however many there may be that may part from your company, 
or affect to make you the object of their contempt, or cast suspicion on the 
motives by which you are actuated, or even lift up the heel against you, till 
peradventure you arc reduced to a very little flock, yet your’s, 1 doubt not, 
wall be the precious promise : — “ Kear not, little flock, it is your Father’s 
goodwill to give you the kingdom.” Only keep close to your Almighty and 
all-sufficient Kedeeiner, cultivating the habit of intimate communion with 
his Spirit, and committing your bodies, — and your souls, — and your spirits, 
— and your families, — and all that j’ou have into his hands ; and do not 
doubt that in his hands all of them will be safe, lie will keep carefully 
whatsoever is committed to his charge, hiding it in the meantime in the 
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secret of Ills tabernacle, and at last presenting it faultless before the pre- 
sence of his Father, even with exceeding joy. 

Drc. 1842. 


III.— NABAL AND DAVID. 


A tvord of friendly re monstrance ^ to the opponents of Free Church of Scotland, 

Dear Friends, — We ask you for aid and sympathy in our endea- 
vour to maintain those prineijiles, which, whether right or wrong in 
theniselv^^s, were, as you will own, the principles of our forefathers, 
and which are now held by the brightest ornaments of our religion and of 
our country. We are then met with the taunt tliat we are Shismatics, 
that we are only additional illustrations of the follies of Dissent ; and so 
on. Now let me, as one of those who grieve that you should be so mis- 
taken, let me ask j^ou to consider well, before you thus reproach us. Let 
me beg you to think, if your conduct is not precisely like that, which 
the enemies of our faith displayed at the time of the lleforination, and 
at all other periods of the Church’s history. In particular, I would 
request your attention to a remarkable and very interesting passage in 
tfie word of God, whicli throws light on your unkindness. 

David was compelled to be a wanderer ; and among other places in 
which he sought refuge, was the wilderness of Paran. Now hear the 
beautifully simple account, given by the pen of inspiration, of an 
incident that befell him in his troubles. (1 Samuel xxv. 2-11) ‘‘ And 
there was a man in Maoii, whose possessions were in Carmel ; and the 
man was very great, and lie had three thousand sheep and a thousand 
goats : and he was shearing his sheep in Carmel. Now the name of 
this man was Nabal, and the name of his wife Abigail ; and she was a 
woman of a good understanding, and of a beautiful countenance ; but 
the man was churlish, and evil in his doings ; and he was of the house 
of Caleb. And David sent out ten young men, and David said to the 
young men, get you up from Carmel and go to Nabal, and greet him 
in my name : and tims shall ye say to him that liveth in prosperity ; 
peace be both to thee, and peace be to thine house, and [leuce be unto 
all that thou hast. And now I have licard that thou hast shearers. 
Now thy shepherds whicli were with us, wo hurt not, neither was 
there ought missing unto them, all the while they were in Carmel. 
Ask tliy young men and they will shew thee. Wherefore lot the 
young men find favour in thine eyes, for we come in a good day ; 
give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine hand unto thy servants 
and thy son David, And when David’s young men came, they spake 
to Nabal according to aK those words in the name of David, and 
ceased. A7id Nabal answered David's servants^ and said who is 
Davids and who is the son of Jesse ? there be many servants now-a^ 
days that break away every 7nan from his master,'^ 
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Let me now ask you, in affection and sincerity, are not these words, the 
secret utterances of hearts ? Were they not also the thoughts of 
those, who would have checked the Apostles, when they ‘‘broke away” 
from tlie Jewish polity ? Were they not the thoughts of those, (some 
of them like Pliny and the Emperor Trajan, most amiable men,) who 
wouhl have compelled the Early Christians, to perform again, their 
ancient national sacrifices? Were not similar thoughts in the hearts 
of the Emperor Charles the 5th, of Erasmus, of Pope Leo the Tenth, — 
all of them enlightened and able men — when they strove to check the 
flood of the reformation ? Were not such the thoughts of those, who 
about half a century ago, discouraged the effects of the pious and 
indomitable men — Whitfield, Wesley, and their followers — who felt 
conscientiously bound to apply extraordinary and irregular means, to 
remedy an extraordinary state of deadness in the Church, *and who 
succeeded through the blessing of God, in kindling a flame, which we 
all trust will never be put out ? Ah ! my friends it has been by those, 
who have surrendered earthly comfort and human power, and have 
“broken away,” “Every man from his master” that this world has 
been most largely blessed, and our own country has been most abun- 
dantly strengthened. 

Consider, dear friends, that the case of Nabal is depicted as a 
warning. He perished miserably. And what, think you, shall be the 
end of the enemies of the true David, the true and only rightful King 
of Israel ? * 

But, you may say, we are not inimical, we are* only indifferent.” 
Indifferent ! Is truths Etermal truth, a matter of indifference ; or if 
it be, is the cause of the Lord’s people, a matter of indifference. Hear 
the words of Him who spake as never man spake. “ He that is not 
with me is against me^ and that gafhereth not with me, scattereth.” 
(Luke xi. 23.) Indifference in the cause of God, is Treason against 
the Majesty of Heaven. If it be true that the righteous scarcely shall 
be saved, (1 Peter iv. 18) — what shall be the lot those, who like 
Gains, see the I.ord’s people injured, and help them not, and “ care for 
none of these things ?” 

“ There be many servants who break away every one from 'his 
master !” — So said poor Nabal ! In truth, David was then his right- 
ful master, though he knew it not. Are you sure, my friends, that 
the Free Church is not really the ancient Church of your fathers, 
and that ill refusing to join it, you are not yourselves the servants who 
actually are breaking away ? Are you sure that the Residuary Church, 
is not in fact the Sehisinatical one, and the Free Church is not 
in fact an unaltered one? By whom have principles been changed? By 
the Free Church? No. It is now the Free Church ; it is now sever- 
ed from the State, because it would 7wt alter, because it would not 
surrender blood bought charters, and time honored rights. You talk 
of schismatics ; like Nabal you speak, it liiay be, of servants break- 
ing away from their master — but beware, lest to each of you the 
word be spoken, “ thou art the man.” 

Oh ! you say, do not trouble me about the matter j it is a frivolous 
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and unimportant question between the parties. You think it is no 
doctrine, nothing essential. Indeed ! 1$ it not enough for you to re- 
niember, who have thought it a principle worth suffering poverty for, — 
our old divines who espoused it, RutheWord, and Ualiburton, our late 
divines Boston, Brown and Erskine, our present goodly band, Chalmers, 
and Gordon, McFarlane and Keith, Duncan an<rWelsh? Or if this be 
not enough, then let me ask, why in the first Book of Discipline these 
words were inserted by Knox ? “ It appertaineih to the people and to 

every several congregation to elect their own minister^'* Why was it 
that in the second Book of Discipline, one of the greatest standards of 
our Church, these words were inserted by Knox, Melyill, Erskine of 
Dun, and all the great and good of our country, it is to be eschewit^ 
that no person be intrusit in any of the offices of the Kirky contrary to 
the ivill df the congregation to ivhom they are appointed^ and without 
the voice of the eldership Y^ What is the plain common sense explana- 
tion of this principle. Simply this : that it is unreasonable to expect 
good, to ensue from a partoral relationship, instituted against the will 
of the hearers, * 

But the state ordered this relationship to be instituted in Marnoch, 
Auchterarder and Cusalmond, and the state’s orders must be 
obeyed.” If so, then why did the Apostles not obey, when com- 
manded to preach no more in the hallowed name of Jesus ; why did 
not Luther and Knox obey the Popes, and Emperors, and Queens, who 
Wanted to crush them ? Your principle, my friends is unsound. 
We must render into Caesar the things that are Caesar’s — not other 
things ; but to God the things that are God’s. Christ’s ministers, are 
Christ’s ministers, not the State’s ; and Christ, therefore, they must 
obey. And is it obedience to Him, to place over his flock, not 
shepherds but wolves, not acceptable and useful men, but men who 
cannot be useful, who are dreaded, and shunned, and by too many, are 
despised ? Are men’s souls thus to be trifled with ? 

W ell then, you reply, all this may be true, but the secession is no 
longer necessary, because Lord Aberdeen’s Bill has established the 
rights of the Kirk. Strange fancy ! Am I dreaming, when I say 
that since the secession, there has been practical proof that the Kirk is 
still unprotected? that an unacceptable minister has been forced on the 
parishioners of Auchterarder ; that since Lord Aberdeen’s bill passed, 
an intrusion of an unacceptable minister has been threatened in the town 
of Banff? and that the Civil Courts have interdicted the preaching of 
the Gospel in a large part of the Island of Skye, including even 
“ the highways and lanes thereor’ ? Look, my friends, look to facts ; 
look to moderate” Presbyteries armed by Lord Aberdeen, with arbi- 
trary power ; look at the Civil Courts without any restriction on 
their publication of interdicts like that, look at these things, and be 
deceived more ! 

Are you confident that in opposing the Free Church, you are not 
^\forsaking your own mercies As David said to Nabal, so may the 
Free Churchmen say to you, “ thy shepherds which were with us^ we 
hurt not^ neither was there ought missing unto them^ all the while they 
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were in CarmeV^ Yes ! it was under the Free Churchmen that religion 
revived, that the shepherds were made vigilant and faithful, that the 
sheep Wtere recovered and secured. Education, district visiting. 
Church Extension, many new pious ministers, missions, tracts, bible 
circulation — all, in fact, that has made Scotland what she is, all came 
from them. And now they have given up hearth and home, and 
income, rather than surrender the Christian rights of their people ; they 
have carried out their ancient Kirk from beneath the shadow of the 
kingly favor, which was killing it like the upas tree ; and you remain 
behind, not only taunting the seceders as schismatics, but adhering to 
ministers, who much more truly are schismatical. Oh ! my friends, 
think of what Christian sympathy and your own best interest demand ; 
think of the history of the past, think of the prospects of the future. 
Join us ere it be too late, join us with thankfulness and zSal — yea, 
‘‘ Come with us^ and we will do you good^ 

I am yours in Christian affection, 

A. B. 


IV.— CORRESPONDENCE OF SCOTTISH MISSIONARIES 
IN INDIA WITH THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


1.— LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. WILSON OF BOMBAY TO THE 
REV. DR. WELSH. CONVENER, &c. EDINBURGH. 


June 19 , 1843 . 

Reverend and dear Sir, — I was appointed one of the representatives 
of the Church in India to the General Assembly which met in May last; 
but my interesting and important engagements in connection with the found- 
ing of the mission to the Jews in the Holy Land, prevented me from being 
present with my fathers and brethren on that memorable occasion. Had 
the case been otherwise, I should certainly have been constrained by a sense 
of imperative duty, though with mournful feeling, and, 1 trust, without any 
breach of charity to those differing with us in opinion, to join in that solemn 
and momentous protest with which the Assembly was opened — a protest 
which, i believe, has been approved by the great Head of the Church in 
heaven, and which will never be forgotten by the Church militant on earth. 
1 now embrace the earliest opportunity afforded to me, of signifying, through 
you, my adherence to the Free and Protesting Chuich of Scotland, and n.y 
acceptance of office under it as a missionary to India, on the condition offer- 
ed by itself at its first General Assembly, — that 1 occupy the same sphere 
of duty and of labour in which it has been heretofore my privilege to move. 

Though 1 take this important step under the firmest persuasion of its 
rectitude and propriety, 1 cannot but be deeply affected in the view of my 
official separation from many friends of the missionary cause who have not 
yet seen it their duty to abandon the legal religious establishment of our 
native land ; and 1 feel it incumbent on me to state to you in particular, 
that, I can never forget, or lightly estimate, my obligations, and those of 

w 
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every missionary in India, to the more than paternal kindness, effective zeal, 
and singular promptitude, judgment and ability of the Rev. Dr. Brunton, so 
long the Convener of the General Assembly’s Committee for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel iq Foreign parts. 

It was a question in Christian economics, which arose in connection with 
missions to the Gentile world, which gave rise to the first Synod of the Chris- 
tian Church which was ever held ; and the propagation of the gospel 
throughout the world is the grand duty of the Church. Freed as the minis- 
ters and elders of the Protesting Church of Scotland now are from nvcuiy 
embarrassments which restrained their action, and from many exhausting 
contests for the independence and purity of the Church, and the rights and 
privileges of its members which they were compelled to wage, they will be 
enabled, it is to be hoped, to devote themselves to the discharge of this duty 
with a power of counsel and energy of dcvoteducss hitherto .unexampled, and 
for the elective operation of which our form of Church government is so 
favourable. I indulge the hope that they will not only maintain and 
strengthen, but multiply our posts in oiir great and wondrous enij)ire in the 
East, and extend their benevolent regard to many other regions of the earth 
on which the Sun of Righteousness has not yet arisen with healing under 11 is 
wings, Thejpighty etforts which require to be made for the ditlufsion of the 
gospel in the vast field at home, must not be pleaded as an exc use for feebler 
ettbrts in the immeasurable field abroad. We arc in a state of safety and ol‘ 
soundness as spiritual men and a united Church, only when we exercise tiU 
the functions with which we are endowed, when wo seek to discharge nil our 
duties to the (jimtile, Jew, and professing Christian. 

Looking at tlie great desirableness of our having an approved model 
‘'Church to which to direct the attention of the beloved individuals who have 
been reclaimed from heathenism in India by our instrumentality as evan- 
gelists, I do rejoice that w^c can point their attention to that with which wo 
shall now be most intimately connected, both as it claims the hunuige of a 
nation to the cause of Christ, which, in the event of the general Christiani- 
zation of our people and rulers, will not be withheld to the extent to wliich 
it may be found necessary, — and as it maintains inviolate its own s])iriuial 
independence and forth -flowing privileges, and exercises all its functions as 
they are conferrotl and established by the Lord Jesus Christ, who has given 
llis owm word to unfold and exemplify the principles by which it is His will 
that llis own house should be regulated. 1 frankly confess, that of our late 
system of patronage, I was always ashamed in the presence of our children 
in the faith. I should as soon be accessory to the marnage of my daughter 
to a mass of animal matter against her own will and without her own con- 
sent, as to theordination of a pastor over a reclaiming and protesting people; 
and clearly as I perceive that it would not be reckoned a sufficient reason 
for consummating a marriage that the special objections of a daughter, (most 
interested in her own future destiny,) to an individual proposed as a husband 
by even a considerate parent, should be adjudged groundless by that parent, 
—so clearly do I perceive that, while Christians are held responsible to (iod 
for those whom they hear, and have it as their own privilege to “ look out” 
for “ men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” to be ap- 
pointed office-bearers in the Church by its ministers, they cannot on any 
reasonable grounds be required to forego their own choice or acquiescence 
in the settlement of a pastor. To make the Church of the living God de- 
pendent on the civil power of any country for the extent of its ecclesiastical 
liberties, — for the regulation of its discipline, the terms of its communion, 
the administration of its ordinances, and the consecration of its ministers, 
and the degree of authority wlfirli they shall exercise as endowed or non- 
endowed, — is to betray its best inlcrtsts, and to constitute it a merely world- 
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ly institution. My conscience does not permit me to homologate in any 
degree the claims of a mistaken government in this matter, so intimately 
connt^cted with the glory of the great Head of the Church, and the spiritual 
well’arcof those whom He has purchased with llis own blc^od ; and h st I 
should be found sinning against that Clod, by whose word and Spirit I hum- 
bly trust that conscience is directed, 1 leave that Establishment with which 
i have hitherto reckoned it an honour and a privilege to be connected and 
adhere to, and cast in my lot with those who have gone forth unto Christ 
witliout the camp hearing his reproach. In doing this, I trust that through ^ 
divine grace we shall ever be enabled to maintain .and propagate ^jyr prin- 
ciph s without any. eoiuproiuisc, and at the s,airic time seek to remove. Jlxoiu 
us ail the ctuTuptions which maybe still cleaving to us. The following 
passage of the divine Word has been strpngly i;npresscd;on my mind as ap- 
plicable to our circumstances If thou return then, I will bring thee 
again, and thou shalt stand before me : and if thou take forth the precious 
liom the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth : let them return unto tnee ; but 
return not thou unto them.” 

Praying that the Lord may enable us to fear none of those things which 
we may suffer, but to be faithful unto death, and that at last He may give us 
a crown of life, — 1 am, &c., 

JoitN WlLSOIf. 


2 .-~LETTER FROM ONE OF THE CALCUTTA MISSIONARIEa 
[Original lost in the “ Jlfemno/i” Steamer, \ 


** Wliithor thou Rovst, I will — and whore thou loili'est, I will lodge : 

•• Thy people shall be my people — and thy O’od, my God.” 

Ruth 1. 16. 

Calcutta^ July ithy 1843. 

Ri.vkrend and dkar Brottif.r, — The communication which as con- 
vener of the “ Provisional Committee of Ministers and Elders” in Edin- 
boiirgh, yf)U addressed to the llevd. Dr. Duff, as Senior Alember of our 
Alission, 1 have seen, and with much interest perused. It is a document 
marked by a considerate humble, affectionate spirit ; and whatever official 
or eollc'ctive answer may be made to it by my brethren, I cannot deny m}'- 
self the jdcasure of an individual reply, in which to express the fullness of 
iiiy b( art. 

With a late departed brother amongst you, I can truly say, that I do 
habitually give thanks to my Lord Jesus Christ that I “live in testifying 
times” — and as a sojourner in a far country I can also in sincerity say, that 
if ever the shadow of a wish to visit “ Home” entered my heart, it has 
been that I might bear my share of testimony for those grand, glorious, 
eternal and universal principles — The Supreme Headship of the Lord 
Jesus ('hrist, and the spiritual Freedom of His Body the Church. I have 
sympathized with the esteetned and beloved brethren for whom you write, 
ill all their coutendings for those first principles ; and I trust that, by the 
grace of God, I am now ready to share in thdlr sufferings and sacrifices 
for the Lord Jesus Christ and His Church’s sake. 

It is unnecessary for me to trouble you, amidst your manifold corres- 
pondence, with any further declaration of my sentiments ; what I have said 

AV 2 
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will assure you, that I do (to use your own words) “ adhere to the Church 
in her separation from the Establishment and that, whether many or few 
have separated themselves, I am ready to share God’s providence towards 
them. • 

Meanwhile, until we hear what arrangments are made in regard to our 
missionary held and labour here, I shall co-operate with iny brethren in 
carrying on our usual work : for it must rest with you at home to consider and 
determine what is to become of the vast Trust here committed to our 
charge. 

May the “ Wonderful, the Counseller, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace," who hath your “ government on His Should- 
ers,” be your Guide even as He is your glory ! 

In the bonds of the cross and of the crown, 

Your’s very faithfully. 


Missy. Minister. 


V.—HOME INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANEOUS 

SELECTIONS. 


1.— THE SEPTEMBER MAIL. 


The public mind in Scotland is recovering from the intense excite- 
ment of former months ; but there is no trace whatever of abating- 
energy or flagging zeal on the part of the Free Church, in prosecuting 
the measures needful for her permanent institution. On the contrary. 
The season of comparative quiet after such conflict and agitation, 
appears to be, if possible, that of more deliberate counsel and deter- 
mined effort. “ The cause of the Free Church” writes Dr. Citahners 
to a minister in Ireland, “has grown upon our hands beyond all 
calculation. The pressure is so universal, that there is scarcely 
any one among us left to assist another.” There is something 
even in the public records which we have, of the doings of the 
Church’s Committees and Sub-Committees — taking into view also the 
journeyings hither and thither in deputations, and the multifarious 
speeches and writings of the letiding men — there is something that 
seems almost superhuman in the performances indicated, wlien we 
think of the amount of mind that has been laid under contribution, 
and also note the spirit of sound wisdom and discretion in which 
every effort is made, as well as the spirit of untiring zeal and love. 
The prospects of congregations unprovided with proper Church 
accommodation, as winter approaches, become more and more 
anxious : for the demand for spiritual instruction and the ordinances 
of grace is increasing unprecedently just as the difficulty of supply is 
greatest. “ It is most encouraging,” says the writer of a private 
letter before us, a Free Church Minister’s wife, “ in this quarter 
(Perthshire), and indeed it is so more or less over the land, to see the 
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eager and awakened attention with which multitudes, formerly 
indifferent, now listen to the ministrations of the cast-out servants of 
Jesus.” Our readers have already seen an account of the astonishing 
work of the Holy Spirit in the Isle of Skye. He will find in our 
present Number a similar narrative of which St. Kilda is the scene.* 
We cannot pause in our brief summary to remark on these things as 
we fain would. But we entreat our readers to make this subject not 
only a matter of meditation, but of earnest prayer, and of holy joy 
and thanksgiving. The spiritual appetite — the “ hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness” — is the Divine work in the soul ; it is 
the most glorious and most gracious token of God’s love and favor ; 
nor does He ever so deny Himself as to implant that best of desires, 
without purposing also its blissful satisfaction. *• Yet for all this will 
he be enquired of.” Alas, how apt arc we ever to forget that ! — and 
to pervert the most precious promises into excuses for supineness or 
indolence, instead of using them as pleas in more fervent prayer, and 
as motives to more devoted obedience. But we must be brief. 

Lord Aberdeen’s Scotch Church Bill has past into Law by a narrow 
Parliamentary majority, having been previously approved in the 
Commission of the Residuary Assembly in Edinburgh, by a majority 
of only 28 in a House of 94. Such is the acceptability in quarters 
even where the minister is all-paramount, of this most extraordinary 
specimen of legislation ! 

Lord Campbell has also signalized himself and the cause of Mode^ 
rateism, by bringing in a Bill which might be fifly entitled — “ A 
Bill to prevent the Moderates of St. Andrew’s University from 
making themselves ridiculous by expelling their Principal, Sir David 
Brewster, merely because he has become a Free Churchman.” Lord 
Haddington on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministry, opposed the Bill 
hotvever, as if, to his mind, its appropriate preamble should have 
run thus — “ A Bill to allow that distinguished Philosopher, Sir D. 
Brewster, a twelvemonth to repent of his folly in adhering to the Free 
Church.” Lord Lyndhurst opposed the Bill, because it was a breach 
of the Treaty of Union ! — of which there could bo no doubt ; and 
Lord Campbell for that very same reason, justified the Bill ! — and 
because the Treaty of Union had been broken already, argued that it 
might be broken again ! ! to which exquisite argument Lord L. 
prudently attempted no reply. At length the Bill was withdrawn 
without a division. Was there ever such legislation as this wit- 
nessed in any country ? 

Leaving these scenes — let us turn to some more refreshing. The 
Church, at the earnest solicitations of friends in many quarters, has 
sent Deputations of her Ministers and Elders to England ; and we 
have accounts of their enthusiastic reception in many places. Not- 
withstanding the peculiar circumstances, and very distinctive character 
of her ecclesiastical rule, England generally is becoming at last sensible 


* We find we have not room to .spare for this intended extract. 
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of tho great fact that the national Church of Scotland has been cast 
out by tlio State for nothing less than attachment to J{eli(/ious Uberti/ 
and the Rights of Conscience. Tliesc at least are things, and they are 
also watchwords, intelligible enough to Englisli minds and ears. In many 
of the towns, the Mayors presided at tlie public meetings ; and Wes- 
Icyaiis, Coiigregationists, and Jiaptists have all taken ])art in the 
proceedings. We see that the contributions in favor of the Free 
Church, from England, arc expected to amount to <£ 30,000, and from 
Indand, to £10,000. There was a crowded and most impressive 
Meeting held even in Cork, notwitlistaiiding the rival excitements of 
Repeal and the visit of the liritish Association for Science. A short 
extract from a letter from Bristol will serve as a specimen of the 
welcomes with which our Deputations have been every where 
greeted ; — 

“ I congratulate those of my fellow-citizens who were present at the Public 
Booms on Tuesday evening, on the treat they were privileged to enjoy, in listen- 
ing to the truly eloquent and heart-stirring statements made by the deputation 
from the Free Church of Scotland. If we may regard that deputation as a fair 
specimen of the body it represented, we can scarcely marvel at the mighty re- 
sults which are being wrought out in the land of ^ John Knox and his heroic 
band for we have seldom listened to men who, in the setting forth of their 
case, evinced a greater simplicity of purpose, or a more dignified bearing. Many 
have anxiously watched the noble struggle which has for years been going for- 
ward on the other side of the Tweed ; and perhaps no struggle has had about it 
e^lements and features of a more momentous order since the glorious battle of 
tbe Reformation ; indeed, in one particular (the solemn protest borne by the 
members of the Fr^ Church of Scotland against all secular control in the spiri- 
tual affairs of Christ’s kingdom), that struggle may be viewed as an advance 
upon the Reformation itself. Oh, it is a sublime and refreshing thing — one that 
does our hearts good in tliese days of semi- Popish pretension and Krastian policy 
— to see a nation standing out boldly, in the true spirit of the Covenanters of 
old, for the sole Kingship of <’hrist in his Church, — to sec five hundred luinis- 
fers sacrificing their worldly interests, and abandoning their pulpits in the 
Church of their fathers, as an act of homage to the sacred claims of conscience, 
— to see eight-tenths of the religious comnuinity (»f a land upholding, by their 
noble and disinterested conduct, the independence and spirituality of the gospel 
kingdom. May God grant to them, in this holy fight, the courage which Kis 
blessing only can inspire ; and may God render the Free ('Church of Scotland his 
instrument in carrying on that war of principle which shall issue in the over- 
throw of all un scriptural establishmentR, and in leaving religion to the native 
force of its own heaven-horn and resistless energy, ft is confidently expected 
that the friends connected with all the free religious communities of Bristol will 
help their brethren of the Free Church of Scotland, in their noble ell’orts to raise 
the three hundred thousand pounds requisite for the building of their seve?i or 
eight hundred new churches. It would reflect great discredit on the Dissenters of 
our city if they were to hold back on so grand an occasion. It may most surely 
be said that the deputation did, to the crowded assembly that hearkened to tliem, 
and to the cause of religious freedom in this city, more good, by their truly 
manly, Christian, soul-stirring statements, than can be repaid by any pecuniary 
bestowments ; and it may he safely predicted that, should the Uevd. James 
Begg and D. M. Makgiii Crichton, ^Esq. again visit Bristol, no building in it 
will be found sufliclentiy large to hold the thousands that will throng to hear 
them. 1 do hope that this is \nit Uie first of a series of such visitations from 
our other-side-the-border friends .” — Correspondent of the Bristol Mercury. 

And the following Resolution at a Meeting of the Independents in 
Southampton, will also show the manner and spirit of the solicitations 
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which liave been addressed to tlie Fathers of our Church in Scotland 
inviting these deputations : — 

“ llesolved—TYiVit this Church, having long watched with great solicitude the 
efforts of the seceding members of the Established Church of Scotland to secure 
the independence of the ecclesiastical corporation from the evils arising from secu- 
lar control in the administration of its alFiirs, would hereby express its deep sym- 
pathy witli them in the struggles through which they have passed in the attempt 
to accomplish that object, and also their high admiration of the faith, integrity, 
and self-sacrificing resolution upon which they have acted in abandoning the 
stations which they had occupied in the Established Church when those efforts 
failed ; thereby declaring, in the most solemn manner, their protest against the 
evils which they sought in vain to remove ; and adopting the most scriptural and 
effective means to accomplish, more fully, the independence, spirituality, and 
consequent triumph, of that branch of the true Church of Christ to which they 
belong. The aforesaid Chiircli at Southampton does also hereby express its 
readiness to receive a deputation from the reverend body of seceding# ministers, 
some time in the approaching month of September, to plead the cause of the 
Free rresbyterian Church of Scotland, in the sanctuary io which they worship ; 
and offers them the assurance that such deputation will he received with brotherly 
affection and euooiiraged hy corresponding support/* — PatrioL 

Tlie Diiko of Siitlierlarul persists in his infatuated refusal to give sites 
for Free Cluirches throiigliout his vast domains. Sir George Munro 
of Poyntzfield liaving granted a site in the parish of Dornoch, the 
Duke’s local agents immediately stuck up printed placards over the 
town, j)eremptorily prohibiting the removal of stones from tlic Dor- 
noch quarry for that purpose ! The effects of the Duke’s policy 
may be seen from the following extracts of a letter written on thfe 
spot : — * 

“ The minister of Assynt has removed with his family to Tain, upwards of 
fifty miles from the sphere of his labours, liaving been denied a church or resi- 
dence in his wide and destitute parish. The aged minister of Lairg leaves his 
parish immediately in (juest of a liouse. The minister of Duirness has removed 
to Thurso, seventy miles distant. The venerable minister of Tongue and the 
minister of Edrachilles are removing to the same place. The minister of Stoer 
has gtine to Arran with his family. The expatriation of clergymen from this 
country, who prefer their integrity to all else, is very nearly -triumphant. The 
country for hundreds of miles is a spiritual wilderness, even those parts of it 
which were but lately a well-w'atered garden ; and thousands are left destitute, 
not only of pastoral ministration, but bereaved of the “ joyful sound” of the 
gospel trump entirely. But have the people made shipwreck of their principles ? 
they are firmer and more determined than ever. Should the gospel be proscribed 
there, and even the land depopulated, the very stones will rise up to witness 
against the cruel policy now pursued.’* 

Macleod of Macleod, the high Chief of Dunvegan, disturbed by the 
rude eiicroachnieut of Public Opinion on his ancient feud'al right to do 
with his own as lie pleases — has been forced to the humiliation of 
addressing a letter to the Newspai)ers, explaining his late application 
to the Court of Session to interdict all preaching whatever, save that 
of the Residuary Clergy, in any parish of his estates, as having 
proceeded simply from his desire to protect his poor tenants from 
having their “ farms poached on by the poyies turned loose to graze 
on them !” Simple-minded chieftain — to imagine that such an enor- 
mous absurdity could be swallowed bv a sensible public ! We shall 
be amused to see what the Court of Session may make of it. 
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In happy contrast with these and a few other instances of the same 
kind, we rea'd of many of the landed gentry giving sites for Free 
Churclies on their estates* Lord Aberdeen’s liberality in this respect 
is to his credit — the only amende in his power now for the fearful 
wrongs he has inflicted on his country — the tears he has wrong from 
many a pious and gentle heart turned out of many a happy home — the 
pangs of social and domestic and pastoral ties severed by the ruthless 
hand of the Law — that new, unjust, unfeeling and unconstitutional Law 
which he might have arrested in its mad destructive career, but 
which on the contrary he encouraged and aided with all his personal 
and political influence 1 

The relaxation in this course of feudal oppression, which is now 
observable — appears greatly attributable to the timely publication 
of the following powerful and dignified remonstrance in the form of 
a Minute of the Commission of the Free Church General Assembly : — 

Minnie of the Special Commission of the Free Church of Scotland, held at Edia- 

buryh, August Sth, 1843. 

The Special Commission of the General Assembly of the Free Church (if 
Scotland deem it their duty, at this eventful critjis, to call the attention of land- 
owners ill Scotland, and other persons of wealth and influence, to various re- 
presentations that have been made to them from different parts of the country. 

'fhe Commission have learned, on undoubted authority, that in some cases 
proprietors of land have refused sites for building places of worship for that part 
of the population who have avowed their attachment to .the principles of the 
Free Church ; that in other cases servants and other dependents have been dis- 
mi^spd from their situations, and thrown on the wide worlds on no other ground 
but that they have seen it their duty to leave the Establishment ; that the cot- 
tagers in some parishes have been warned, at their peril, not to shelter, even for 
a night, under their humble roofs, the ministers who have left their manses for 
conscience* sake ; and that in one instance an interdict has been applied for to 
prevent a minister from preaching on a certain estate, or on the sides of the roads 
and highways that pass through it. Even in the present heated state of the 
public mind on Church matters, some of these statements may appear incredible 
to many, and it is not without some feelings of reluctance and shame that they 
are now brought under public notice. 

The Commission do not, and cannot, dispute the entire right in law' of every 
landowner to do what he wills with his own ; — he may level every homestead to 
the ground ; and he may so deteriorate the soil as to render his estate a barren 
waste. Every man is, of course, entitled to retain or dismiss his servants on any 
ground he pleases. The trustees on a highway have unquestionably a legal 
control over the wayside, so as to hinder a minister from standing on it to preach 
the gospel, or the people sitting on it to hear him; and the man of wealth, per- 
haps, infringes on no statute, when he tells the cottagers on his property whoia 
they are to reaeive, and whom they are to refuse to admit into their dwellings, 
for they are tenants at will, to whom he may feel himself entitled to prescribe the 
conditions on which they are to live on his domains. ' lJut a man may act within 
the limits of statutory right, and yet the question may still remain, how far the 
course he is pursuing is righteous in the sight of God and man. 

The ministers and members of the Free Church of Scotland have left the Esta- 
blishment purely on conscientious grounds ; and. whatever others may think of 
their prudence in doing so, it is hbped that at least their sincerity will not be 
called in question. They desye to live in peace w ith all men, and they cordially 
wish for the welfare of all who love the Saviour in sincerity, however they may 
differ from them in other matters. They are desirous to make ail the provision 
in their power for the religious instruction of that portion of ,the people of Scot' 
land who hold their principles ; and in renouncing all connection with the Ebta- 
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blishment, and in every subsequent step they have taken towards forming them- 
selves into a separate communion, they conceive themselves to be only exercising 
that liberty of conscience which is the gift of God to every man and which is 
peculiarly the birthright of every Briton. They ask no special’ favour ; they 
claim for themselves no other privileges than those which are granted to all 
other denominations of Christians in this country. They know, indeed, that 
the Lord of the conscience will reckon with them for all they have recently done ; 
but no man, they conceive, can rightfully attempt to disturb or annoy them in 
what they regard as the course of present duty ; and any attempt to do so would, 
they submit, be all the more strikingly unjust, if practised under colour of law. 

A proprietor of many parishes cannot claim a right so to mould the minds 
of his tenantry, as that they may take the stamp of his religious opinions. Any 
endeavour on bis part to do so would be as hopeless as it would be sinful. They 
may be as diligent in their callings as he could wish ; he may know with heart- 
felt satisfaction that in their dwellings the Scriptures are often read, and that 
the duties of the family altar are not forgotten ; and yet he may find that they 
do not agree with him entirely on the most important of all concerns. * He may 
regret this ; he may reason with them, hot more he cannot with justice venture 
to do, for this plain reason, that he is not the Lord of their consciences. Legally 
be may remove them from his lands, or refuse them all means of worshipping 
God in the way and form that they think most scriptural, but his doing so would 
be an unjust attempt to roh them of a privilege which they have received from 
heaven. Many of the landowners of Scotland know the value of this privilege 
for themselves. They are Dissenters from the Church established by law in this 
part of the united kingdom, and they exhibit in their own persons examples of 
the right that every man has in this happy land, to worship God according to 
the dictates of his conscience. Should any of this class control their inferiors 
in station or their dependents, when claiming the same spiritual liberty, will not 
an impartial world condemn them for such inconsistency and injustice? 

Besides, any attempt to check the growth of religious opinions by such means, 
must obviously be unsuccessful. If the most unlettered peasant in our land is fo 
be reclaimed from what we regard as error, it must be by an appeal to his under- 
standing and heart. Any other appliances he justly regards as proclaiming the 
weakness of the cause that needs to be supported by such instruments ; and while 
he will be alienated in aftVetion from any one who can resort to such expedients 
he will be more riveted to the doctrine he has embraced. The history of Scot- 
land has long ago proved, that the mere force of secular power cannot bury a 
religion, and that every effort to do so always leads to the most fatal results. 

This is a view of tiie subject Avhich the Commission would respectfully press 
on the attention of those for whom this Address is designed. Every man feels 
that religion is his own business, and even an indirect attempt on the part of the 
higher classes to interfere with the rights of conscience, will surely lead to a 
dislocation of the different orders of society. The recent separation of so many 
ministers and people from the Establishment on conscientious grounds, has al- 
ready unavoidably created some feelings of alienation among the various classes 
in the community, which it will be difficult to remove. For this evil we cannot 
hold ourselves to be responsible, while we deeply deplore it ; but we feel bound 
to state, that any attempt to hinder the people of this country in the free use of 
their spiritual liberties, must surely tend to aggravate the calamity in a tenfold 
degree. The inhabitants of Scotland have been long distinguished for their 
.sober orderly character, and for their attachment to their religious institutions ; 
and no efforts on our part will be wanting to cherish in their hearts feelings of 
loyalty to their Queen, and due respect for those who occupy the higher walks 
of life ; but if their most sacred rights are in any case disregarded and trampled 
on, they cannot possibly entertain any feelings of regard to those who do so. It 
is earnestly hoped that a sense of what they owe to God and their fellow-men, 
w'ill keep the industrious classes in thi.s country from any of those excesses 
which have disgraced other parts of the kingdom ; but w'e feel bound to state, 
that should the measures adopted towards them by some of the higher orders be 
persevered in, we fear a deep sense of wrong will unavoidably be kindled in their 
bosoms, and will be transmitted from generation to generation. Such a result 
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in the beginning of September : — his mission thither will be blessed 
by the Lord, we sincerely hope. The Foreign Mission Committee 
publishes several delightful letters from the Jewish Missionaries, 
who, we find, have in concurrence with Dr. Wilsoi of Bombay, 
selected Damascus as the future Head- quarters of their Mission. 
The letters from that distinguished Missionary, and also from his 
brethren at Bombay, giving in their adherence — have greatly cluH'r- 
ed the Church at homo. They are aware, long ere this, to their 
further joy, that everg one of their Missionaries abroad, has 
proved equally faithful. When we regard the position in which our 
Church is now placed, in the view of all nations and Churches — • 
her supports, encouragements and consolations, from without as well 
as withiq — together with her immense difficulties, discouragements 
and dangers ; — the intense and various opposition she has to en- 
counter — yet the prodigious energies, the fervent piety, the perfect 
unanimity, of her leaders ; the personal trials, sufferings, and pri- 
vations, especially of her ministers and their impoverished families, 
and of the poor members of her flocks, preferring a clear con- 
science to all worldly interests — and their unmurmuring and forgiv- 
ing patience, fidelity and devotion ; — when w'c see a (^mreh thus 
contending, but thus triumphing, — struggling as it were for lier very 
existence, and at the same moment overawing with her mere up- 
lighted finger, the persecuting spirit of a landed aristo(‘racy — 
discountenanced and cast out by the State, scoffed at and belied 
by a godless world, hated as the Reformation itself was hated, by 
the advancing Popery of the age — yet faithful to her f.ord, honored 
by all whom lie honors, and mightily blessed as Ilis instrument 
of good to perishing souls — Who can witness such a spectacle as 
this nor exclaim, — It is the Lord’s doing and wondrous in our 
eyes ! Troubled on every side, yet not overwhelmed ; perplexed 
but not in despair ; persecuted, yet not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed ; chastened, yet not killed ; grieved, yet greatly rejoicing ; 
poor, yet making many rich. ” Such was the ancient Reformed 
Churcli of Scotland when she first took for her symbol, the burning 
bush,” and the motto Ncc tnnien Consumehat ur ; and such, thank 
God, appears the Free Church of Scotland even at this hour. 

We conclude our sketch by giving two short letters which we 
extract from the Witness;” both of them appearing to us of in- 
terest, as being solitary specimens of their respective kinds. One of 
these is an act of withdrawal from the Free Church ; we are happy 
to say, the first — and we hope it may prove tluj last — illustration of 
such infirmity of principle : — 

9, JJundas Street, Kingston, 22d July, 1843. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure of intimating to you, as Moderator 
of the Presbytery of Glaegc^, that on Monday Inst eight days, I withdrew my 
adherence to the “ Free Protesting Church of Scotland,” and that as I have never 
been cited before your Presbytery on the subject of that adherence, I now regard 
myself as holding the status which I had well nigh forfeited all right to, viz, a 
minister of the Church of Scotland* 
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Yon will of course do whatever you consider right with this communication ; 
and with much regret that I should for so short a period ever have fallen into 
the sin of schism (/) 1 remain, liev. Sir, yours faithfully* 

Hugh M‘Calman, 
Minister of the Seaman's Chapel, 

To TUE Rev. P. Brown, 

Moderator of the Preshy ter if of Glasgow. 

Tlie other letter, is one of kind and approving sympatliy from a 
venerable Episcopalian nobleman, the Earl of Roden : — 

“ TuUymore Park, August 19, 1843. 

“ Dear Sir, — I am ashamed to see v^mir letter so long unanswered ; but a 
great press of public as well as private business, and absence in Lotjdon* must 
plead my excuse. I assure you no one can more entirely sympathize with those 
good men, wlio, for conscience* vSake, have left house, and home, and Kirk, than 
I do ! and I wish it was in my power to contribute more largely to your fund for 
building churches, in which they might preach the gospel of Clirist. But I am 
grieved to say the demands upon me in tliis country, of various kinds, keep me 
very bare. 1 enclose you a check for ten pounds, as a token of my good M'ill, if 
it is worth having; and hoping that a great blessing may attend the movement, 
by the spreading of the gospel far and wide, I am, dear Sir. your faithful servant, 

“ Roden. 

“ To the Rev. James Shields, Newry." 

The uniqueness of this last document consists in its being TH 5 
ONLY expression of approbation, admiration, or Christian sympathy 
of any kind, from any member or members of the Cnurch of England, 
lay or clerical, towards our Church, wliioli we find a record of in this 
w hole month’s newspapers — teeming as they are with records of that 
nature from sections of every otlier Protestant Church within hearing 
of Iicr. We merely state what we observe ns n fnet — and if our obser- 
vation be correct, we think it a very sad and humbling fact, as regards 
the Chnrcli of England herself: as regards tlie Free Church of Scot- 
land, it is a fixet that concerns her no more tlian it may any other 
Evangelical Church upon earth. We frankly confess our own utter 
inability to comprehend the ground on wliich tlie evangelical party 
in the Church of England now take their stand. Puseyism has 
undeniably beat them out of every hold and fastness of mere Churchism 
— as understood in the Vatican and at Lambeth. They appear 
to be stunned (as well they may be) at the privileged advances 
of that fearful heresy, planting its every step on grounds which, 
if not scriptural, are at least Cliurch-of-England grounds, and 
therefore not to be gainsayed by one evangelical minister as long as 
lie remains within her pale. And they are silenced accordingly — or 
they utter but feeble lamentations — or speak timid disapprobation : — 
or if at any time loud in faithful advocacy of their own higher and 
better views of Gospel Truth, marring their own work the very next day 
perhaps, by acts of the most fatal conccssioi! to their opponents, and 
of inconsistency enough to make “angels weep.” And what shall 
the end of these things be, if such be the conduct even of the best 
watchmen still founds slumbering while they should bo guarding with 
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intensest and united efforts, the walls of the so-called Protestant 
Church to which they adhere ? That these views of the state of 
that Church are Universally entertained by all without her pale^ is not 
to be questioned : nor is it sectarian antipathy, or national jealousy, 
which lead to them. See what an able and intelligent New York 
Journal wrote on it only a month or two since : — 

“ So far as we can learn, from the English papers, the condition of this rhiirch 
is truly perilous. The Scotch Church is on the verge of division from the as- 
sertion of an inalienable spiritual right, wliieh is esteemed dearer than silver 
and gold ; but there being less virtue in the English I'hurch, the foulest heresy 
is overspreading it, and yet no one hears the voice of the Lord “ My people come 
out of her.” There are no hundreds of clergymen in her communion, who are 
willing to resign their livings, rather than countenance by their presence, the 
successfuM march of Oxford heresy. The great mass of the clergy are already 
infected, and those who first embraced the system, are now standing on the 
dividing line, which separates their Church from Rome, and some have actually 
gone over. Them is no discipline in the English Church. All are safe, no 
matter what may be their sentiments, provided they hold tUe divine right of 
Episcopacy. The Evangelical clergy, who appear to be a very small party, can 
only sigh and mourn ; they can do nothing effectually ; the power is in the 
hands of the diocesans, who are very careful never to exercise it in rooting out 
heresy.” 

The apparent insensibility of the true friends of religfoii in the 
English Church, to her real danger, and to their own duty in view of 
Jt, is in fact as fatal a symptom of her condition as could be. The 
enemy has come in like a very flood on her ; and the Charges” of 
one or two pious Bishops here and there, neutralized by the unmerited 
compliments or inconsistencies, which in every instance without excep- 
tion (none more glaring than in the Diocese of Calcutta), have cither 
accompanied or followed them — these have been the only standards 
lifted up against him by the Church as a Church : and to what effect ? 
The occasional writings and sermons of individuals Tiave been valu- 
able as personal testimonies lo the Truth contested ; these writers 
have acquitted their own consciences, so far, but they are all poor 
Churchmen just in proportion as they are consistent Chk>stians. 
Their services in this cause, are not the acts of the Church ; they arc 
in too many particulars in direct contradiction to her huthoritativo 
Standards. Wluit thou — we again ask sorx'owfully — what shall the 
EM) of these things be ? 


The above remarks had already gone to press when wc received 
one or two other Pai)ers of later (the very latest) dates — from which 
we must make the following interesting extracts, limited though our 
space is. The first is a quotation from the Oxford Chronicle f re- 
ferring to the Queen’s Speech on proroguing Parliament. This ex- 
tract speaks for itself : — » 

“The Queen is made to express her satisfaction at the passing of the Act for 
removing doubts respecting the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland, regarding 
the appointment of ministers ; and her Majesty is made to express the earnest 
hope, that this Act will restore religious peace to Scotland. 
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“ Her Majesty can only speak as advised by her Ministers, but we cannot but 
marvel at the indecent freedom of Ministers in makin" the Queen express her 
hope in the restoration of religious peace, and the removal of dangers which 
threatened the Established ('hurch of Scotland, by means of an act, which is pass- 
ed months after the religious peace of that Church has been broken, and four 
hundred ministers, the strength and glory of the EstahlislnmM’f. gone from it, 
and formed a ‘‘ Free (Church,** which, it is now evident, will include the vast 
majority of the people, aiid leave the legal Establishment a body without a soul, 
a mere pretence and phantom. We repeat, that it was an iiniecent freedom in 
Ministers t(> put such language, — langnugp, conirartj to fart, arof to reason , — into 
the mouth of their royal mistress, to be uttered before the world.’* 

Our readers probably know, in a general way, that Sir George Sin- 
ehilr has of late years been a very busy gentleman in Church of Scot- 
land politics : a man whose misfortune it is, to be ])osse.sscd of very 
considerable talents, and of most estimable private character^ in con- 
junction with one fatal infirmity — an unsteadiness in aim and purpose, 
a vacillation, an inconstancy, a love of change — a soiiiething, call it 
what you may, in consequence of which “ no man knows where to 
have liinf’ — and that has landed him now, (in the meridian of life,) not- 
withstanding all advantages of birth, station and character, among 
shoals from oft’ which no breath of popular applause, or ministerial 
favor, can ever again waft him into usefulness — far less into any thing 
like* givatiiess* Tliis is the accomplislu'd and amiable man wlio was the 
contemporary of Byron and of Sir Robert Peel at Harrow — and whom 
the former described as — the prodigy of the School.” “ George Sin- 
clair beat us all hollow ; we all predicted tliat he would be Prinie 
Minister some day.” This man of many gifts, and otilt/ lacking the 
talent of turning them to account, was one whose pettifogging ne- 
gotiations” with Lord iVbcrdecii above all other interference da- 
maged of late years the cause of our much wronged Church. He 
wrote ‘many bitter things’ against her at last — cheered on Lord 
Aberdeen in bis fatal policy against her — nor relaxed his most nnac- 
countable hostility until the Establishment was overthrown. Behold 
what Sir George says and thinks ?totCy of those men whom he has been in- 
strumental in turning forth with their lu 3 lpless families on their country’s 
charity for needful shelter, food ami raiment ! Let us see in what 
language Sir George expresses himself of that Church which he 
and his ^‘amiable friend Lord Aberdeen” have been chief agents 
in overthrowing ! Anjl Avheii we read the tribute wrung from >5uch an 
unwilling yet such a thoroughly competent witness as Sir George 
Sinclair, to the popularity of the Free Church, and the piety of its 
members — it may not be uninteresting to compare it with the state- 
ments which appeared but a few days since, as a letter from Edin- 
burgh, in the Calcutta English — a documeiit, we may be allow- 
ed to remark, as full of inaccuracies (to speak gently), as any thing we 
have read for a long time. Our own pages afready abound with 
authentic and oflicial papers which expose not a few" of these alleged 
facts — to expose them all would take up a volume, Tlie writer how- 
ever seems merely to be the credulous dupe of “ Ji/achwoofV^ for his 
jitefs are all borrowed from that Journal — the great organ of Moderii- 
teism in Scotland, as the Times is of Puseyism in England : both fit 
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advocates for two such causes — both being pre-eminent in the Peri- 
odical literature of the Age, for coarseness and virulence of invective, 
hatred of evangelical religion in every form, and when needful the most 
astonishing hardihood of assertion in the face of fact. One can- 
not read a lilackwood article on the Scotch Church, without pausing 
once and again to wonder at the kind of calculation which the writer 
must have made before he began, as to the extent of belief which 
his inventions would command for a time, and so serve his party’s 
purpose, before they came to be exposed. What a Cause is that, 
wdiich must lean on such advocacy ! 

Sir George first speaks of I.ord Aberdeen’s incomparable “ healing 
measure” which has just passed into Law. 

,, Thurso Castle^ 2Gth August, 18 13. 

I presume that your chief ohject in transmitting to me these documents was, 
to obtain an expression of iny opinion, both as to Lord Aberdeen’s bill, and as to 
the strictures which you have made on that enactment. To tell you the truth, 
I have long ceased to takoiany lively interest in its principles or provisions, and 
I have not met with any one in this neighbourhood, who seemed very desirous 
that it should pass, or much afraid that it might be rejected. The calamity, which 
I was indescribably anxious to avert, has taken place, and has not proved less 
aw ful in its results than I anticipated. The Church has lost an oveuwiiklmino 

MAJORITY OF ITS MOST ZKAI.OUS AND POPULAR MINISTERS — OF ITS MOST ACTIVE 
AND RESPECTED ELDERS — ITS MOST DEVOTED AND CONSISTENT COMMUNICANTS. 

Many of its edifices might, without any detriment to the cause of Divine truth, 
be demolished by fire or swallowed up by an earthquake; for, even if the 
preachers appointed to fill up the vacancies should be ever so eloquent or 
mighty in the ScripCurcs, 1 do not believe that they will, in any great number 
of instances, induce the followers of the excellent mkn, who have quitted 
the Establishment, to return within its pale. For this most awful consumma- 
tion, 1 HOLD THAT HER MaJESTY’S MINISTERS ARE IN NO SMALL DEGREE RES- 
PONSIBLE. They turned a deaf ear to the advice and remonstrances of many 
of their he^t friends, and obstinately refused to make their intentions known 
until a period when they must have been aware that, without a complete sa- 
crifice of character and principle, the most useful and esteemed Mem- 
bers of the Thurch were pledged to withdraw from her communion, unless 
an adequate measure were previously introduced. To be sure, they have gain- 
ed one triumph ; they have succ<‘eded in extinguishing the Veto ; but have they 
not, at the same time, all but destroyed the Ki^tablishinent itself? Their regard 
for that inestimable institution may, I think, be compared to that of the hear in 
the fable, who swore ati eternal I'rier^dship with a hermit, in consequence of 
which, as soon as Bruin saw a fly molesting the refkise and settling upon his 
nose when asleep, he took up a ponderous stone and crushed the fly, but by the 
same blow cracked the hermit’s skftll also.” 

We conclude this unreasonably long Article, with the following truly 
graphic and cheering account of the progress of matters in one (juarter 
of the country — Uuinfries-shire : it is quoted from the Witness of 2d 
September. We believe an equally clieoriiig account could also be 
given of two other districts as barren lately as even Dumfries-shire — 
Fifeshire, and Aberdeensliire, the very strongholds of Moderatisni. 

“ Progress. 

It is well known that Dumffies-shire is one of the most intensely Moderate 
districts in Scotland — it bolds that bad pre-eminence in the soutlDwhich Aber- 
deenshire holds in the north. Men are there to be found of the genuine old 
school type, unmodified in principle or practice since the days of anti-missionary 
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debates in the General Assembly, and the putting down of Sabbath schools as 
nurseries of sedition. 

We lately spent a Sabbath in that district, and worshipped in two of its Free 
Churches. — that is, twice in the open air, — and cannot soon forget the doings of 
the day. During the previous night a thunder storm had raged in the valleys 
of the Dryfe and the Annan. As the Sabbath morning dawned the rain fell 
heavily, hut the thunder died away, and as the day advanced, the sun shone 
b:ightly ditto gladden the homes of thousands. As we gazed on the quiet 
beauty of the scene, before the hour of worship, the most attractive of all its 
features were two Free Churches, about four miles apart, fast advancing to com- 
pleteness, yet too slowly for the zeal of the adherents. In the broad open valley 
the two rivers were fast finding their way to the Solway ; in the distance, on 
the one side^ an ancient burgh, long famed for its Moderatism, which is now 
said to be d>ing of inanition, shut up the view ; on the other, Skiddaw was seen 
reposing amid the vapours gathered round its base ; and altogether the scene 
was one which forcibly suggested the thought — if the earth, after ^the curse 
which clothed it with thorns and thistles, be so exceeding fair, w'hat must its 
beauty^, have been when God pronounced it good? 

As the hour of worship approached, groupes of worshippers began slowly to 
move toward the village, as on communion days in the west and north of Scot- 
land ; and, strange to say, the equipage of affluence, as well as humbler con- 
veyances, and hundreds a-foot. were moving forward to the common centre. 
The manse, half desolate, with its walks and duwer-borders already covered 
with weeds, — its shrubberies tangled, and hastening to become a thicket, — an 
emblem of* the spiritual desolation which many would spread, — ^gave a melan- 
choly character to the whole. As it peeped out from its screen of venerable 
trees, it seemed to speak of unresisted oppression, and calmly to remind us that 
the sin of those who drove its happy occupants from that quiet home for con- 
science* sake, will yet find its authors out. It is near spots like this, hallowed 
the associations of three hundred years, that we feel most deeply impressed with 
the conviction, that the measures which have violated the Constitution are also 
endangering the existence of the Established Church. 

The place of worsjiip was unique. It consisted of two courts attached to two 
contiguous cottages. The courts were divided from each other by a green hedge- 
row', at one end of which was placed the tent. The aged and the sickly found a 
screen beneath the hedge, or in the outhouses which flanked the inclosures, and 
thus did six or seven hundred people as.semble to worship God, because they could 
not homologate the principles of the Establishment by worshipping in the adjoin- 
ing church. As they crowded into the inclosures, there sat on many a coun- 
tenance an air of thoughtful anxiety, such as men exhibit w hen conscious of be- 
ing wronged, and yet uncertain to what these things may grow, — whether they 
are yet to gather deeper blackness, like the past night*s thunderstorm, or clear 
away into sunshine, like the Sabbath that shone on them. In this pa^pish the 
minister has abandoned the Residuary ; and the result here, as elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood, has been, that nearly four out of every five have abandoned it 
with him. 

The other church in which we worshipped was about four miles to the south of 
the former, in a holm on the banks of the Milk, lonely and sequestered as befitted 
the occasion. Here, as before, the people assembled jn hundreds, though the 
parish minister had commenced an extraordinary and a rival service in the 
parish church. His new born zeal seemed equally to amuse and astonish the 
neighbourhood, and tlie comparative attendance was a tolerably accurate index of 
the state of men’s minds in the district. The propurtiou might be us four or live 
to one. 

When we thought that scenes like these were to be witnessed in four or five 
hundred districts in Scotland, we could not but ^larvel at the doings of Him 
whose ways are a great deep. A few months agi», what would not have been 
given by some to secure an adjustment of the Church question, and an end of 
our strifes ! The union, however, of Moderate and Evangelical ministers, was 
as incompatible as that of oil and water, and God has compelled a separation. 
The effects arc beginning to be seen. Principle in abstraction is an evanescent 
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thing. Principle embodied in action is intelligible to ail ; and no conviction 
relating to the future can be more deeply rooted in our mind, than that, if the 
Free Church of Scotland had ministers at her command^ she could have a congrega- 
tion in every seven miles of lowland country^ within a year of the disruption. 

Even in the very Moderate districts we refer to, the progress of the Free 
Qhurch is amazing. Starting, for instance, at Lockerbie, about seventy miles 
from the capital, we find there a Free Church about half erected, to accommodate 
that parish, and sections of those adjoining. About nine miles from Lockerbie, 
or Dryfesdale, we find the people at VVamphray, — the parish of the godly John 
Brown. — arranging with the adherents in Johnstone for the erection of a church 
to accommodate both, for the population of the one parish is only 509, of the 
other 1072. About four miles from Lockerbie, but not in the line of the high- 
way, is Lochmaben, where a Free Church is nearly ready to be roofed in to 
accommodate that burgh, and contiguous portions of the adjoining parishes. Pro- 
ceeding along the highway from Wamphray to Moffat, a distance of six miles 
and a half, we find a church nearly erected, and a minister already settled there 
accommodating the adherents in that parish, and the small parish of Kirkpatrick- 
Jaxta. From Moffat, through Tweedsmuir. we find a blank of perhyps^twonty 
miles, owing to the scattered nature of the population of that parish, amounting 
to only 276 ; but at Broughton w'e find a church nearly ready to he roc.fcd in, 
to accoiuinodate the adherents in that parish, with the upland districts of Drum- 
melzier and Stobo. At a moderate distance to the west lies the parish of Skir- 
ling, where the new church will receive the population nearly to a man. At 
Kirkurd. in the line of the highway, a few miles from Broughton, the Free 
Church is far advanced towards completion. Then at Penicuik, we find a Free 
Church minister already placed ; and. after many difficulties, arrangements for a 
church completed, A little to the right, Roslin Free Church is in progress. As 
we enter the city, Liberton Free Church is one of the first sights that gree^us. 
lAnd thus along a line of about seventy miles, we count nine churches nearly 
reared, and one at ^Vamphray on the eve of being so ; and all this within three 
months and ten days of the disruption ! Again, we say, principle embodiul in 
action all can understand, and the people of Scotland have now demonstrated 
their fidelity to the Church of their fathers. We are fax; from supposing that 
our difficulties have been mastered ; nay, the worst are yet to be encountered; 
and unless the friends of our cause bestir themselves, our troubles niay speedily 
thicken. Reasoning, howevey, from the past to the future, we cherish the per- 
fect confidence, that the hopes of our eueiixies will prove like those of the men 
of Nehemiah’s time (iv. 3-6). 


2.— DR. CHALMERS' SPEECH IN THE COMMISSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 31bt January, 1843. 


{The idea was at one time almost universally entertained in England^ that the trou- 
bles of the Scotch Church were all attributable to the Veto Act of 1834, as “ the 
sole and guilty cause and that its repeal would as a matter of course set 
all to rights again. This notion is now as generally exploded as it was once re- 
ceived : Sir R, Peel himself was among the first of his own party, who expu.^ed its 
absurdity in the Senate, The following crushing Speech of Dr, Chulmtrs* had 
the merit of correcting this and one or two other obstinate blunders of the day. 
These are sometimes repeated still, however, with great confidence of assertion, in 
some of our Indian Journals, — for 'Truth does not travel always by Railway — 
and there can be no harm in our reprinting this Address now.~\ 

Dr. Chalmers rose and said,— ^Had there been any counter-motion, I 
should certainly have troubled the house at some length ; but as there is lio 
couuter-motion, I shall be much more brief than otherwise 1 should liavc felt 
it my duty to be. I think our controversy is now iu a fair way of being un- 
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derstood at last. ^ This sententious Letter from the Home Office, with the 
Reply thereto which has been called forth from th‘e Special Commission, must 
both greatly help forw^ard that consummation. We have in them the mani- 
festo ot the State upon the one hand, and of the Church upon the other ; 
and when these are rightly framed, all the irrelevancies and idle expressions 
of debate are cast overboard, and the original strong points of the argument 
on both sides are seized upon. I do not say, as 1 do not expect, that 
these closing stages of the warfare which has so long been going on, 
will cause our principles to find acceptance in the minds of those who 
are and always have been opposed to them. But my trust and hope 
is, that as the respective principles contended for, — as our principles 
and tliose of our opponents, are thus clearly recognised and read of 
all men, an honest public will deliver an impartial judgment and testi- 
mony, — will tell whether right and might have gone side by side in this 
controversy, or whether the might alone has not triumphed, and ^he right, 
been over- borne. (Loud cries of Hear, hear.) There is one thing which I 
like exceedingly in this document of the Special Commission, which, I trust, 
will be adopted by this Commission, — and it is this, that the two questions 
of anti-patronage and spiritual jurisdiction have in it been so well and so 
admirably extricated, and placed on the separate foundations which un- 
doubtedly belong to them. Nothing but mischief and mystification can 
result from the confounding of these two things. For, Sir, it ought ever to 
be borne in mind, that while the Church has only declared that she deems the 
one desirable^ she has often and repeatedly declared, that she reckons the 
other wholly indispensable — that while, regarding the first, there obtain 
among ourselves all conceivable varieties of sentiment, it is not so with the 
other. Some of us only, for instance, regard popular election, the free elec*# 
tion of ministers by the Christian people of the parishes over which they 
are to be placed, as our optimism ; but with all of us a free independent juris- 
diction in things ecclesiastical is a sitw quanon, (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
I think, Sir, I w’ould not have risen at this time, had not the Veto Law been 
brought so prominently into notice in the Letter from the Home Office, as 
I greatly wish at this last stage of our warfare to say a wwd or two regard- 
ing it. The idea seems to have got into the heads of our opponents, that 
the Veto Law has been the only source of all our difficulties, and that, there- 
fore, wc‘ have ourselves to blame for these. Now this is a great, though a 
prevalent misconception. For do we not know, do our opponents not know, 
that IN THE ADVERSE SENTENCES OF THE CiVIE CoURTS OF WHICH WE COM- 
PLAIN, THE Veto Law was never hinted at or heard of ? The proceed- 
ings adopted against us have not been adopted against us because of the Veto 
Laws, but because of our refusal to settle a minister in a parish when the ma- 
jority of the Christian communicants of that parish declared that, from a regard 
to the good of their own souls, they could not receive him. With or without 
the Veto Law these sentences of the Civil Courts would have taken effect, 
for they have all been directed, .not against the specific regulations of the 
Church on that subject, but against all the powers and privileges belonging 
to her. (Hear, hear.) There might have been no Veto Law, — the decision 
refusing to settle the presentee might have been given by the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder, and confirmed by the General Assembly, on other grounds al- 
together, but the same result would undoubtedly have followed. They might 
have refused the presentee, not because of the Veto Law, but because of the 
fundamental principle, that no minister be intrud|;d on a reclaiming congre- 
gation contrary to their will, — or because of the deference they thought due 
to the voices and wishes of our honest god-fearing people ; or, higher and 
more sacred still, because they thought that to force the settlement of a 
minister would be against, would be greatly prejudicial to, the Christiait 
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good of the parish. And what I say that on whichever of these plans the 
decision of the^ Presbytery might have ostensibly been made to rest, the deci- 
sions of the Civil Courts, as repeatedly given forth and judicially explained, 
would strike equally at all, would set them all at nought. (Hear, hear.) This, 
Sir, is proved, or rather, 1 should say, demonstrated, not only by the original 
sentence itselfr but also by the manner in which that sentence has been fol- 
lowed up. In other days the dissevering of the temporalities from the cure 
would have been the only consequence of such a decision. But now^ new 
consequences follow the adverse decisions of the Civil Courts according to 
the jaw as now declared, anv where, and at any time, these Courts may visit 
any proceeding of ours, which they choose to lay their hands, with all the 
penalties of civil wrong 1 The old maxim that the king can do no wrong, has 
now, it would seem, descended from the throne, and been brought to the 
level of courts co-ordinate with ourselves — (Loud cries of hear, hear) — and 
the consequence is, that the Civil power is now walking at pleasure over the 
whole length and breadth of our domains. (Hear, hear, and great applause.) 
The repeal of the Veto Law, Sir ! The Veto Law was but the opening, the 
occasion, for the first decision, which has been followed up b}' a series of the 
most monstrous aggressions, and now the work of violation is well nigh com- 
pleted, in the subversion and destruction of all our liberties. (Great applause.) 
The innocent imagination of my friend Dr. Leishman — (laughter) — on this 
subject, is, I perceive, that if we but removed this Veto Law, and stepped 
back to' the places which w’e occupied before it was passed, all would again 
be well. This, Sir, is certainly a very amiable thought — (great laughter) — 
that the repeal of the Veto Law would cancel all the Erastianism to which 
that law has given occasion, — an Erastianism, too, which has been fixed and 
{settled by precedents in the judgment books of the House of Lords, and 
standing as indel^jly there as if they had been graven with a pen of iron. 
No, Sir, we have other work on h;uKl than the repeal of the Veto Law. 
(Loud applause.) Such a proceeding would be altogether useless and effete, 
and bring.s to iny mind the homely yet forcible adage which speaks of 
steiking the stable door when the steed’s stown.” Why^Sir, it is precisely 
as if, after the storming of a citadel through some unfortunate archway 
which the townsmen had erected some weeks before, and after the enemy 
had got possession of the fort and all its approaches, and were proceeding, 
not to murder, but, for the sake of your nerves, I will only say to handcuff' 
the garrison — just as the Court of Session is now doing to our quoad sacra 
ministers — some one should propose, in order to stay all further procedure, 
and by way of making all right again, just to get back to where they were 
before, by going in a body and beating down the archway which they had 
elected, — ^just as my friend Dr. Leishman proposco we should beat down the 
Veto Law. Why, Sir, such a proceeding would have no effect whatever in 
the way of bringing about either the safety or enlargement of the Church, 
but would only serve to bring down upon us a shout of triumph from the 
high places of the land. 1'hat would be a truly wretched expedient to 
retrieve the disasters of our Church, which would but lay her open to the 
bitterest of derision frpm the very men, to please whom, she would resort 
to it. (Loud cries of hear, hear, and great applause.) But did not 1 myself 
at one time recommend the repeal of this very Veto Law? (Laughter.) Yes, 
l^r, I did, — I don’t deny that I did ; and if people could only find room in their 
minds for more than one idea — (hear,hear)< — if people could only combine one 
thing with another, they would find that what would have done every thing 
for us then, when 1 made tbS proposal, would and could do absolutely nothing 
for us now ; that, not because of our procedure, but because of the proce- 
dure of our adversaries ; the time for taking advantage of such a proposal has 
irrecoverably gone by. The proposal of which so much has been made, was 
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brought forward when the Presbytery of Strathbogic were engaged carrjdng 
on the trials of Mr. Kdwards, and before the deedof his ordination 
' consummated, ft formed part only of a complex proposition, in which 
there were other points far more, strenuously insisted on than that — my 
object in proposing the repeal of the Veto Law being to allow the ministers 
of Strathbogie an opportunity of retrieving their position. . And if ever I 
delivered an appeal more earnest than another, it was at that time, when I 
entreated the recusant ministers of Strathbogie to retrace their steps, and 
to return to that allegiance which they owed and bad sworn to their eccle- 
siastical superiors, — as I considered it a sine qua non to any adjustment of 
the dispute that might be made, that tlie jurisdiction of the Church should 
be placed upon a right and secure footing, — that she should be reinstated in 
the untrammelled exercise of that authority wliich of necessity belongs to 
her over her own children. I remember well the shout of exultation with 
which my proposal for the repeal of the Veto was received by the hostile 
press of the day. 1 particularly remember that the Times newspaper, accre- 
diting me certainly with more influence than I possessed, told its readers 
that now all would soon be right again,— that Dr. Chalmers had come for- 
ward and proposed the repeal of the Veto Law, and thereby homologated 
and submitted to the law as laid down by the Court of Session. (Laugh- 
ter.) When I saw that such a use would be made of the repeal of the 
Veto, I immediately withdrew iny proposal, seeing that it would tend not to 
the benefit, but to the discredit and disgrace of the Church, and to the en- 
couragement of that most subtle and impracticable of all delusions, which 
is unable to distinguish or clearly to recognise the perfect competenev of 
the Church to frame her own law and act on it, — for the only reason why I 
was anxious it should be repealed, and the non-intrusion principle secured^ 
in some other way, was the good of the National Establishment. We can- 
not drive that idea into men’s heads. 1 see that Lord Jeffrey, the other daj-, 
stated that he had come to consider the Veto Law illegal. (A Voice — 
“ No; Lord Jeffrey has disclaimed saying so.”) Well, whether he has dis- 
claimed it or no, others have not. I will tor a moment allow them to be 
right. I will suppose them to be right in saying that the Veto Law was an 
encroachment on the civil rights of the patrons. Hut they are not right in 
this, that the whole consequences of the decision finding it to be an en- 
croachment, as coming from a Civil Court, involve only the dissevering of 
the temporal encroachments from the spiritual cure. And when I saw it 
triumphantly stated in the speeches delivered at Moderate meetings, and in 
the articles of Moderate newspapers that 1 had said the Veto Law was 
illegal and ought therefore to be repealed, I immediately saw that the Veto 
Law should be kept up, and the battle of our jurisdiction fought upon it. I 
would never have proposed, I would never have consented, to the repeal of 
the Veto Law, but for the purpose of allowing the Church’s recusant sons to 
retrace the steps which they thought they had so unhappily taken. Now, 
however, we are placed in very different circumstances,— it would need 
tenfold greater retracing before we could come within even the sight of any 
such measure as I then ventured to suggest, — a retracing on the part of the 
Court of Session and House of Lords, which, however, are beyond our 
reach, and cannot be got at without the intervention of Parliament, — for 
tenfold more aggressions have been made by them since, than were ever 
heard of then. When Parliament wdlijies their doings^ and gives to the 
Church that liberty which so long was preserved to her unquestioned and 
unassailedy then^ but not till theUy will it be time ^ to speak of the repeal of 
the Veto. In the altogether altered circumstances of the case, to ask the 
Church to repeal the Veto is to ask her to homologate her own disgrace, — 
her doing so would be the act of the crouching slave to the tyrant who had. 
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brought him into bondage. (Cries of Hear, hear, and great applause.) There 
is only one thing more to which I wish to advert before sitting down. I rejoice 
that no one appears to be standing on trifles, — that our friends arc not saying, 
would not this clause do, and that clause do, for all the purposes of a non- 
intrusion measure. Allow me to say, that I have the greatest possible dislike 
to pettifogging ncgociations— (hear, hear) — and when great principles arc in- 
volved, they ought to be utterly put to scorn. 1 always do lament any thing 
like an indication of an inclination to have the affair huddled up ; for the 
Church may rest assured, that although by such a plan she might be left the 
semblance of freedom, she would still be left open to the unrestrained in- 
cursion of a power against which the strongest munitions of ecclesiastical law 
would be of no avail to her, Recollect that it is not in one point only^ hut 
in all^ that ue are assailed. The ancient wall of circiimvallatioii that pro- 
tected us in former days has all been broken down, and it is not by erecting 
one buttjpess here and another there that you will build it up again, and 
make it even as secure as formerly. For rny part, I can see no effectual 
remedy but in having Lord Kamcs\s principle generalised. That would 
enable us to get the better of all pretended difficultie.s as to deciding 
what is civil and what is ecclesiastical. The very interdicts of the Courts 
of Session would greatly help us in deciding that point. Why, there are the 
school-house, the church, the church-yard, the nmnse, the glebe, and the 
stipend, — these things arc civil, and so the interdicts have declared. If 
there are more “civil” things than these, I would thank any man w'ho 
knows them to point them out. (Laughter.) And thus, I think without 
drawing anything like a metaphysical line of demarcation between the one 
class of objects and the other, something tantamount to such a line is ob- 
tained in the very list of the things composing the one class drawn from the 
interdicts themselves. (Hear, hear, and laugther.) After this list then 
completed, let it be provided that when any of these things are in anyj^y 
bound up with the business of the Church, then the Court of Session^iay 
interfere, its power only extending, however, to the disposal of these things. 
Such a general enactment would secure the general liberties of the Church 
acting within her own sphere, while it would not supersede the necessity or 
desirableness of such bills as those of the Duke of Argyll or Campbell of 
Monzie. The use of them is, that they tend to limit and abridge the ground 
or occasion on which any question might occur leading to the separation of 
the benefice from the cure, which would be a serious evil, were the Church 
indefinitely and frequently exposed to the risk of it. If men would only 
for a moment throw aside the heat and personal feeling of the controversy, 
they could sec nothing objectionable here. Where there is a will there is a 
way. I see no end to be served by the repeal of the Veto Law, which would 
be of any advantage to the Church herself ; and 1 fear that the loud de- 
mand which we now hear for its repeal, proceeds from a wish, and nothing 
more, to propitiate those great men, the Lords, — whether judicial Lords, or 
aristocratic Lords, or landlords, — a wish to soothe their petted, wounded, 
disappointed feelings. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) I look at this sin as 
one of the melancholy symptoms of the downfal which 1 fear is awaiting 
this land. It does not bode well for any country when its leading men. the 
men of its power, are found so unwilling, as in our land they now appear to 
be, 80 unwilling to cast their personal feelings overboard, and iqeet together 
with a feeling of common patriotism, for the common object of preserving 
to the land the noblest of^ts institutions. Unless, indeed, their design be, 
as I apprehend it is, to root up the Presbyterian Establishment altogether — 
(loud cries of Hear, hear, and applause) — and certainly the most effectual 
method of doing so is just that which they have taken, to reduce our Scottish 
Church to the condition of a poor miserable degraded thing, odious and 
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despicable in the sight of all men. (Loud applause.) To repeal the Veto 
Law, would just be to afford one of the greatest triumphs imaginable to 
this infamous policy. Therefore I say, if there be enough of patriotism 
left in the land, give me not a party bill, but some such general legislative 
enactment as I have mentioned, and I am certain the honour of the patrons, 
the peace of the country, and the honesty of the Church, would be abun- 
dantly secured. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) One word more before sitting 
down. I hope that the practical policy of the Christian people of Scotland 
will he as vigorous and as strenuous now as if the certainty were staring 
them in the face that the Scottish Establishment is to come down. 1 hope 
that the meeting of elders to-morrow will be as strenuous, energetic, and de- 
termined in taking measures to provide the means of sustentation for the 
original Presbyterian Church of Scotland, as if the final sentence had gone 
forth against us. (Cries of hear, hear ) It is a most cruel and mischievous 
policy to defer the work of preparation at so well-nigh hopeless a* time as 
the present ; and it is absurd to say that our preparing for the worst will at 
all precipitate or hasten on the crisis. It must, I should think, have a 
directly contrary effect. If any thing will avert the crisis, it will assuredly be 
the spectacle of an united Christian nation resolving, that when their minis- 
ters are driven for consciences’ sake out of the Establishment, they shall be 
maintained and continued in their usefulness, — and their evangelical services 
still preserved to the land, — determined never to let down their efforts, till 
they have made Scotland an experimental garden covered with churches and 
with schools. (Loud and continued applause.) I have no hope myself of a 
favourable issue to our struggle. Men won’t sec what we want, and, there- 
fore, can’t give us what we seek. I don’t know a greater fatigue, — it must^ 
be worse than a smith wielding a fore-hammer all day, — than that of opera- 
ing upon impracticable understandings. (Laughter.) 1 have occupied a 
nunib^r of ostensible situations in connection with the Church ; and after 
all the correspondence i have had with this Lord, and that member of Par- 
liament, and it is not little, I have given up in despair all hope of making 
them understand how it is the best possible thing in the circumstances, and 
the most politic for the interests of the country, to have a clergy paid by 
the State, and yet acceptable to all the people of the land, (The Rev. 
Doctor resumed his seat amid loud applause.) 


3.— FROM A SERMON ON THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JJDDGMENT. 

AND FREE ENQUIRY. 


(^Preached by the Uev. Dr» Candlish^ 18^/t December^ 1842.) 

Let the state of the churches also, as well as of the nations, be con- 
sidered ; and particularly the state of the churches among ourselves. How 
dark and ominous are the gathering clouds ! Take the two establish- 
ments on th<? one hand, ai^ the various other bodies of Christians, on the 
other, and observe how critical is their position. In England, a Popish 
leaven of unprecedented subtlety and power, pervading rapidly a vast body 
of the clergy, and influencing the whole of soryety, from its highest to its 
lowest circles, — skilful, almost beyond Jesuitism itself, to take advantage of 
all opportunities, and to wield the entire power of literature and of the 
press, — is fast gaining the ascendency, both in the counsels of rulers and in’ 
the public mind, swallowing up or sweeping away all other questions,— and 
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barely enduring, for a time, a feeble evangelical protest. In Scotland, State 
power being ranged against the free conscience of the largest section of the 
ministers of the Kstablishmeut, is about to cause an extensive and probably 
an irreparable breach ; nor is it easy tp anticipate, in that event, any other 
than but a very faint resistance, and only for a time, on the part of the 
body which remains, to the sweeping tide already setting in from the south, 
in which. Very soon, all our institutions may be involved. And in regard to 
the other denominations of Christians among us, it may be noticed, without 
ofience, that they can scarcely be said to have kept themselves free from 
secular and political iiitluences, of a kind unfavourable to their spiritual 
prosperity, any more than the establishments which they have been accus- 
tomed to condemn. In truth, it must be confessed, as a sin common to both, 
that they have been but too apt to mix themselves up, or to suffer them- 
selves to be mixed up, with the secular politics of states and statesmen, while 
these continued still estranged from Christ and from his kingdom, in this 
respect, the Church of Christ has been much to be pitied, and much, also, 
to be blamed. Broken down into many different branches, too often at va- 
riance with one another, — she has been tempted lo alliances with different 
principles and parties, in the struggles of worldly ambition ; and she has 
been, by turns, the tool and the victim of them all. lier children, divided 
among themselves, have looked to opposite sections of the world for aid, and 
have lent their name, and the name of Him whom they serve, to dignity and 
hallow profane and ignoble strifes. Mere external and adventitious circum- 
stances have very generally determined the character of these conueciions ; 
and whether any particular branch of the Church should make comtnoti 
tcause with one political party or another, has depended very much upon the 
relation in which^it happened to stand to the powers and principalities of 
this world. Thus, if our brethren who are not connected with the Kstahlish- 
ments, in England and Scotland, have been disposed to ettter perhaps too 
keenly into' the movements of a secular nature, which have agitated the 
popular mind, in our days, — and if they are now experiencing, in conse- 
quence of this, a partial, and we trust but temporary, diminution of the 
proper evangelical and spiritual influence which they iijight legitimately exert 
over the spirit of the times, — the same remark, in another direction, applies 
with at least equal force to those who have been contending on the other 
side. Undoubtedly, both the frieuds and the foes of religious Establish- 
ments have been too apt to lean on an arm of flesh, and to identify the sup- 
port of their respective opinions with opposite political tactions, not one of 
which has really had in it any religious element at all. 

The progr^s of events, together with the revival, everywhere, of spiritual 
earnestness, and the subsiding of mere political heats, is fast breaking up all 
such confederacies. The movement in England, towards the restoration of 
ancient superstition, — the contest in Scotland, which is rending her national 
Church asunder, — and merging of many agitating questions of secular, strife, 
in the growing sense of a common danger, threatening the great principles 
of the Ueforiiiation, — these concurring causes are tending daily, more and 
more, to simplity the order and concentrate the forces, of the final contest, 
as it is even now begun. A shifting and shu^ing of existing sects and 
parties may therefore be now looked for ; a breakKg up of present connec- 
tions ; separations among old associates ; divisions iii old institutions ; and 
new combinations formed, — or, at least, new relations among the members of 
the old. Men will draw o^ to their respective sides, as the field is clearing 
for the cotpbat ; and they will shake themselves, more and more, free from all 
engagements and entanglements which might distract or disconcert them. 
The merely secular elements which have hitherto entered into the discus- 
sions or controversies, whether of the Church ov of the world, will give place 
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to what is spiritual, whether it be spiritual wickedness in high places, or 
spiritual faith and patience in those who wrestle against it. 

fivery where, there are indications of this turn of events among ; this 
tendency of religious interests to become again the leading questions of the 
day, and the hinge of great national movements ; and he must be blind 
indeed, who does not perceive the probability, of part, at least, of the drama 
of the seventeenth century being re-enacted in our own times, though, as 
the end draws near, with recelerated speed. But a few short years ago, who 
could have anticipated so marvellous a resuscitation of the spirit of Laud, 
and the fond image of Popery, of which he was the patron and the martyr ? 
And as this tide sets in with a wider sweep and swell, who can doubt that 
all the best energies which nerved the Puritans, will rall^r to the fortress of 
the Protestant cause, — the strong tower of the truth as it is in Jesus, which 
no billows of superstition or of scepticism can shake ? Already it is be- 
ginning to be apparent, that there are but two levers of real power^to move 
the world,— the one planted on Church authority, the other on the preaching 
of the Word. The earnest religious strife of former days is resumed ; and, 
after a comparative lull of two hundred years, during which, the weariness 
and exhaustion of the combatants, in the first instance, and afterwards the 
cold indifference of a dissipated age, had sophited many agitating questions, 
— these very questions are rising again, — and it appears that, instead of being 
settled and set at rest, as short-sighted worldly politicians imagined, by 
arrangements of compromise and expediency, — they are to be canvassed 
anew as keenly as before, and to convulse society, it may be, as severely. 
Nor is there any help for it. It would seem that the march of events is 
beyond the reach of human contrivances and plaijs of adjustment ; that men 
are no more masters of themselves ; that principles', ivhether right or wrong,^ 
of commanding power have obtained the mastery over tkern ; and that the 
struggle is transferred from the arena of mere secular politics, to a field 
where it can be less easily controlled or managed by human skill, — ^even the 
high field of a spiritual awakening. 

And what, in these circumstances, are the prospects and duties of the 
true Church of the living God, — the really apostolic society, which, amid 
all its outward divisions, is one in the acknowledgment of sovereign gr«ce, 
and of that great truth of God — the free justification of the sinner, by faith 
alone ? Surely, amid the thickening gloom, this ray of hope may cheer us, 
that the exigencies of the times will bring all who arc thus likeminded closer 
together, and compel them better to understand one another. The perils of 
a common warfare, the pressure of a common persecution, the calls of a 
common duty to preach the Word, — to preach it freely, widely,^ everywhere, 
and at all seasons, — as the only antidote to antichristian poison, the only 
salt that can save the earth, — and, above all, the longings of a common 
hope, even the hope of the coming of the Lord, for which the souls under 
the altar cry, “ Ilow long, () Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge thy saints ?’* — these common ties will surely draw nearer to one 
another all who hold the Head, which is Christ, and whom Antichrist would 
fain destroy ! The true Protestant Churches, separated, perhaps against 
their will, from connections to which they cleave, driven into the wilderness, 
and stript of secular influence, may yet be strong in the Lord alone, having 
his own assurance, “ Fear hot, little flock, for it is your Father’s good plea- 
sure to give you the kingdom.” 


Z 
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4.— DB. CHALMERS^ SPEECH AT THE BICENTENARY OF THE 
‘•WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY/’— July, 1843. 


Dr. Chalmers then addressed the Meeting as follows : — 1 can recognize 
no difference of sentiment, no difference of style, in the addresses which we 
h ive now heard from the representatives of various Christian denominations, 
'rhere may he a complexional, hut most assuredly no* substantial difference 
between them, — a difference, it may he, in the style, or mode of putting, but 
no more affecting the essence or subject matter of what has now been deli-* 
vered, than the difference between one and another in the tone of their 
voices. The same pervsiding gospel truth has been sounded forth, and that 
most manifestly and unequivocally, by one and all of them. And the 
question which, in the name of charity and of our common faith, 1 have to 
put in the hearing of this Assembly, is, whether such a unity of spirit, 
along with such a unity of substantial doctrine, should not suffice for a bond 
of peace. — (Cheers ) 

For myself, 1 can see no obstacle in the way of our being fellow -workers, 
and that to a great extent, for the objects of our common Christianity. 
And I rejoice to observe the growing prevalance and popularity of tliis 
sentiment, — a sentiment which, I can perceive, has formed itself into a sort 
of watchword, brief and memorable, and having in a certain cadence or 
alliteration, which recommends it all the more to the ear of the public, 
and is fitted to give it a larger currency and reception throughout the 
Churches of our land ; — I advert to the well known and oft repeated 
aphorism of “ co-operation without incorporation.” I am aware that by 
many this goodly and well sounding aphorism has been fathered upon my- 
self.— (Loud cheers) — and yet it is not just .the motto that 1 would inscribe 
upon an escutcheon wherewith to signalize my family. I have no quarrel 
with the co-operation ; and whenever aught which is good is expedited 
thereby the more of it the better. But I except to the negative, as being 
by far too absolute, that is laid by this maxim on the incorporation. I'he 
truth is, that whenever incorporation can be effected with advantage, and 
without violence to the consciences of the parties, it is in itself a most de- 
sirable object ; and therefore, without saying, roundly and universally, 

co-operation without incorporation,” I would, thougn at the hazard of 
marring somewhat the euphony of the saying, and of laying an arrest on its 
way towards the rank and celebrity of a proverb, — I would substitute for 
these words, co- operation now, and this with the view, as soon as may be, 
to incorporation afterwards ” (Loud and continued cheering.) 

As I am in earnest for the adoption of something practical, and that the 
fruit of this great meeting shall come forth in deeds as well as professions, 
let me he indulged with one or two instances, which may at the same time 
serve as i]lu>itMtions of my meaning. 'Phe Presbyterians of the (General 
Assembly of Ulster are scarcely if at all distinguishable from the Presby- 
terians <»f the Free Church of Scotland. Instead of a similarity, it might 
he almost, or very nearly* called an identity which subsists hetwei n us ; and 
in all those cases where we can work together, there seems not a single 
obstacle in the way of our most cordial and entire co-operation. And yi't 
the very distance of the two countriea from each other pn sents, in my opi- 
nion, a barrier in the way of our incorporation, — if by this he meant, that we 
shall so merge into each other, as to have one and the same.Gcttoral Assem- 
bly as a comuioD court of ultimate appeali aud presiding in the form of a 
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central authority over all the inferior jurisdictions of both. Because there 
is the idem geTiere between them there ought on that account to be a perhet 
co-operation ; but it fellows not that there should be the idem the 

impediment to the latter being not a difference of {principle, hut a nu re 
difference of position, and therefore not infringing in the very least on that 
unity which consists not only in oneness of doctrine, but in oneness even of 
worship, and government, and forms. 

lUU for our second example, there are some Episcopalians in Scotland 
who are also evangelical, and so are all the independents in ^ 5 cotla^d— 
(Cheers' at least as iar as I know of them. Hetween them and us, there- 
fore, there is rot the difference of a straw in point of theology ; and this 
fiur ly forms a good and solid basi^ for co-operation, — though for some time 
I fear we shall not,— and just because of the difference iii our respective 
governments, — find our way to the incorporation. But I would have 
you remark here, that this is owing to a distinct cause froni |hat which 
obtained in the former instance. It is not because of any diffi rence in 
onr local position, as, with the Presbyterians of Ireland, for here we are 
intermingled the one with the other in the same country. There is no dif- 
ference of local position then ; but there is, unfortunately I do think, what 
may be called a difference of principle,— that is, in as far as those of the one 
denomination feel very strong on the side of their Episcopacy, and those of 
the other feel very strong on the side of their Independency. 1 regret that 
either should lay so great stress on the mere point of government, when, on 
the point of doctrine, the great capita fidei ^ — the terms of salvation, — there 
slxmld be such a cordial and entire agreement ; insomuch, that with fullest 
sympathy we could associate together under the same roof as fellow worship- 
pers at the same family altar, and recognise each other as fellow-traveJle.^ 
to the same eternal home. Doubtless, they are just a* much entitled to 
express the same regret at the stress that we lay on our Presbyterianism 
(laughter and cheers,) — and most assuredly this is not the place or the 
occasion for attempting a settlement of the question, by entering on the 
merits of these several Church governments. Both parties I am afraid, that 
is. our Episcopalian friends on the one hand, and our Congregational fiiends 
on the other, would think that we were arrogating too much if we claimed 
any advantage over them in respect of principle. But I do hope that neither 
of them will be offended, if w^e do felicitate ourselves on the advantage w^e 
have over them in respect of position. 1 do not mean now in respect of 
local or geographical position, for here we are all living side by side in the 
same neighbourhood. I mean something different from this, — the midway 
position of our tenets or views on the subject in question, and in virtue of 
which, I think, we stand at a far better rallying point for at length a great 
and extensive re union among these three denominations, — far better, I do 
think, than if we stood at either of the extremes. (Cheers.) The Citngre- 
gatiorialists amongst us can tell whether they are very sanguine of ever 
bringing down even the best and holiest men of Episcopacy, to the level of 
their own platform ; and the Episcopalians can, in like manner, tell whether 
they ever cherish the fond imagination that, in opposition to a bTas strong as 
that of gravitation itself, they will be able to draw up Congregationalism to 
their towering heights of Episcopacy. (Great laughter.) We, on the other 
hand, are sanguine enough to beiie%"e it not impos>ihle that w^e should both 
bring down the one and draw up the other, to the intermediate place which 
ourselves occupy. (Great cheering.) And we <rati descry something like a 
stepping-stone, constructed by each of these parlies, and which though not 
designed by either for an approximation to us, ma}^ we hopCi eventually 
lead to it. We can see, on the one hand, amongst the Episcopalians, a 
demand for their ancient Convocation, and for assessors to their bishops, 
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and for a subordinate government in the rursl deaneries. On the other 
bnnd, there is nothing more frequent among independents now thnii Con- 
gregational Unions and associated bodies. Let us hope that this might 
ultimately carry them forward, both from the right and the left, to a 
coalescence with ourselves ; and, meanwhile, let us rejoice in the oneness 
of our theology, which, like the rod of Aaron, I trust, will at length swal- 
low up all our difftTcnces ; and meanwhile, wherciinto we have attained, let 
us w'alk by the same rule, — let us mind the same thing. — (tireat chet-rlng.) 

This prepares the way for our next instance, where the various denomi- 
nations come nearest of all to each other, and who, though somewhat split 
and ri?ceded into different parties, but yet, as the common descendants of 
one and the same ancestry trace up their pedigree to the divines, or at least 
to the deeds or that great Assembly, whose sittings, now of two hundred 
years hack, we have met to commemorate. Between the Free Church of 
Scotland* and the Presbyterian Dissenters of this country there is no differ- 
ence of government, and no difference of theology which 1 am aware of ; or, 
in other words, no insuperable bar, I will not say in the way of an imme- 
diate, but in the way of an eventual, and, I do hope, of a speedy incorpora- 
tion. At all events, the maxim of co-operation without incorporation 
W'ould admit, in their case, of being greatly modified. Without, it may 
be for a time ; but when both identity of principle and identity of opposition 
are on its side, I should be loth to say without, hopelessly and for ever. There 
are certain facilities which can only be indicated very generally in a speech, 

‘ but which can be understood executively, and in detail, by repeated con- 
versations, and which, if adopted, would serve, in my opinion, to hasten 
forward this great commenoration. Let me notice one of these as a speci- 
*'nien, to which I will confine nivsclf, for 1 feel that I am making too great 
an encroachment 'k>n the time of this Assembly. However, it delights me 
to observe from the programme of this day, that the very topic on which I 
meant to enter a certain way, but which I shall only start now, forn)8 part 
and parcel of the prescribed subject for the conversation which is immediately 
to follow. For surely when your assigned thenje is co-operation in mis- 
sionary enterprize.s. you do not mean to exclude home missions ; and what 
1 should have insisted on is just co-operation in these, as the likeliest step 
to a coining incorporation. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) We cannpt 
eutfr far on this as our common work, without the practical necessity of a 
common understanding, and that for the object of a joint or common regu- 
lation. We could not, for example, take up Edinburgh as the field of such 
an undertaking, without some such method of distribution in the allocation 
of the respectivtf districts to the respective labourers, as might save all con- 
fusion or interference in the prosecution of this great work. Let us hope 
that the vast worth of the territorial principle might, while engaged in the 
furtherance of this design, become more obvious to the undefstanoings. and 
that by the recommendation of itself to the experience both of Christian men 
and Christian ministers. It is a principle which has been mainly lost sight 
of in our large towns, even by the Established clergy, yet a principle, I 
trust, on which the Free Church of Scotland will never relinquish its hold, 
although it is quite plain, when we look to the plenteousness of the harvest 
and the fewness of the labourers, it is not a principle which our Free Church 
can work out, or carry forward to its ultimate effect and accomplishment, 
alone. Let us hope that the necessary co-operation might bring together 
men who have been long standing at a distance, and frowning on each other 
from their re.^tpcctive orbits,-— might chase away our thousand misunder- 
standings, and prove a stepping-stone by which co-operation now might 
lead to incorporation afterwards. — (Great applause.) 

Before I am done, 1 feel desirous of briogiiig above boards what 1 think 
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Will operate as a bar in fbe way of a cordial and good tinderstanding, so long 
as it remains the object of a sensitive and fearful reticence, I • do not sym* 
pathize with the exceeding care and caution of those people who look so 
prudent and so wary, and tell us that nothing must be said about Volun* 
taryisin. (Loud laughter, and cries of Hear, hear.) I confess, on the other 
baud, my anxiety to »ay something about it, and that because of the convic- 
tion uncier which 1 labour, that while suffered to abide within the cell of one’s 
own thouglits, where, from the very irksomeness of its confinement, it might 
rankle in the form of* an unexplained grudge, it will operate most injuriously 
as a preventive to that full union between soul and soul, so indispensabfe 
to the comfort and the efficacy of co-operation between those who have now 
met together, and that with the avowed purpose of seeing eye to eye. (Loud 
cries of Hear, hear ) VN hy, on the contrary, I would have it proclaimed 
openly and without reserve, that there is a difference of opinion upon this 
question ; and this, not with the design of creating a breach or ca^^ting up a 
barrier between the patties, but with the very opposite design, of pointing 
out the egregious folly, if I may so term it, of suffering any such difference 
to stand in the way of their mutual helpfulness and encouragement, in every 
practicable walk of welldoing, for the good of our common Christianity. I 
am desirous of tabling the subject in the sight and hearing of all, that it may 
both be recognised as the topic of a real and honest difference, and. at the 
same time, be utterly disarmed and scotched as a topic of mischievous 
dissension. (Great cheering.) For how does the matter stand ? Here are 
two parties, each honestly bent on the adoption of such measures as might 
best cbnduce to the moral and religious well-being of their fellow men ; but 
the one happening to think that the State should lend itself to the same 
object, uy the method of an endowment, and the other happening to thin^ 
the opposite of this, i ask, in the name of common lense, if two parties 
ore to suspend their duty, common to both, and if that duty be co-operation 
for a great and general good, on which the hearts of each are alike set. are 
they to suspend this, because they choose to differ in opinion respecting the 
duty of a third party that has no connection with cither of them ! (Loud 
cries of Hear, hear, hear.) We assuredly stand as hopelessly dissevered 
from the party in que.«tion, and have as little hope of being restored to a 
connection with them, as if there had sprung up betwixt us an immovable 
wall of brass, a thousand cubits high. (Loud laughter.) We, on the one 
hand, can enter into no terms with a Government, who, because they endow 
a Church, think they have a claim to govern it ; and they on the other hand, 
keep as resolute a hold of this Erastian imagination, as if they would never 
let it go till the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. So that the question now resolves itself into 
this. Will there, or will there not, be religious establishments in the days 
of the milleniiim ! (Laughter.) To me, at least, it seems the clear path 
both of wisdom and duty just to leave that question for the millenium itself 
to settle, when the millenium comes ; and, meanwhile, do all we can to 
speed onward these milienial days, when the din of controversy shall be no 
longer heard, and the charity of the gospel shall have shed its dewy influ- 
ences over the whole earth, now turned into a happy, and a harmonised, and, 
withal, universal Christendom. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

I confess, at the same time, a kneener scientific interest in this question 
than ever, now that Voluntaryism, brought to the test of experience, is fully 
put upon its trial. I for one will make it my itrenuous endeavour to do 
It all justice, by drawing on its resources and capabilities to the uttermost. 
(Laughter and applause.) The most direct way surely of giving it a fair 
trial is just to try how much it will yield, after that a full and fair appliance 
has been brought to bear upon it. It is but justice to add, that we are 
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now in the very thick of the experiment. Some years ago we tried what 
Government would do in the way of an endowment for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people, andf after many a weary and fruitless negociation,* got 
nothing for our pains. We have now made our appeal to the Christian 
public, and in as few months as we spent of years with the Government, we 
have obttiined at the hands of the people the promise of towards three 
hundred thousand pounds. (Loud and continued cheering.) We are not 
going to be at all scholastic on the subject, or to speak of the distinction 
between Voluntaryism ab extra^ and Voluntaryism iw/ra — t laughter)— - 
however confident we are that, on the strength of this distinction, we could 
make out a full vindication of our whole argument. We call upon Volun- 
taryism to open all its founttiin-heads, even though it should land us in the 
predicament of the well-digger, who succeeded so amply in his attempts to 
obtain water, that he made a narrow*cscape from drowning in the abundance 
of those (.rushing streams which he himself had evoked from tlieir hiding 
places. (Loud laughter.) Now, though my own theory should incur by it 
the semblance,* nay, even if so be, the reality of a defeat and refutation, 1 
for one should most heartily rejoice, if Voluntaryism, playing upon us in 
every direction, shall make such demonstrations of its exuberance and its 
power well nigh to submerge myself, and utterly to overwhelm iiiy argu- 
ment. (Great cheering.) 

However it may turn out, the result will be a most instructive one. 
Should it so happen that, afier Voluntaryism has made its utiiiost efforts, it 
shall fall short of a full provision for the Christian instruction of the people, 
so as to leave thousands and thousands more unreached and unreclaimed, 
and should an enlightened Government, .for the sake of these, hold forth an 
^endowment, which shall leave us as unfettered as their lifigtum Donum^ 
leaves the Presbylerians of Ireland, I am not prepared to say that it would 
be wrong, either in the one party to make such an offer, or in the other party 
to accept of it. But, as I have already stated there is no hope whatever of 
any such overture being made, or of there ever being any practical call for 
the entertainment of such a question. Meanwhile, let us endeavour so to 
speed on the achievements of Voluntaryism, as to anticipate and supercede 
the necessity of this question ; and they who. intent on great designs, keep 
by great principles, will at length make full acquittal of theirs as being 
the only true consistency, — let hostile or unintelligent observers make 
what use they may of their party distinctions and party iiaiiies. ; Dr. 
Chalmers concluded amid loud and protracted cheering, which lasted for 
sometime. The whole address was listened to by a crowded assemblage, 
with the most intense interest, and responded to with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. > 


5.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oh the Cri7Rch*s power to interpret Scripture. — Man, before the 
Bible is like a blind man before the sun. 1'he sun is light itself ; neverthe- 
less the blind man cannot see it. The Bible also is full of clearness ; “ but 
the natural man rcceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he know them,’* 1 Cor. ii. 14. He may, indeed, have an historial knowledge 
of them ; but of that spiritual and salutary intelligence which giveth life to 
the soul he is utterly destitute. 

And bow shall he obtain it P In order that the blind man may see, it will 
be of DO avail, to alter the sun ; the closed eyes must be opened. The eyes 
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of our mind must also be opened, madam, in order that the Bible, which we 
find obscure, may become clear to us. It is from our hearts, and not from 
the Bible, that the veil must be removed. Thus teaches the apostle Paul, 
when, speaking of the Jews, he says, Even unto this day, when Moses is 
read, the vail is upon their heart ; nevertheless when it shall turn to the 
Lord, the vail shall be taken away,” 2 Cor. iii !5, 16. It was not sufficient 
for Christ's disciples, that their Master should explain to them the Scrip* 
tures ; it was also necessary that he should open their understandings, 
that they might understand them,” Luke xxiv. 45. Neither was it sufficient 
for Lydia to hear the preaching of St. Paul ; it was necessary that her heart 
should be opened, to attend unto the things which he said. Acts xvi. 14. 
Here, then, is the difficulty, madam ; and the guide that we require in 
reading the Scriptures, is one who can not only explain them to us, but who, 
above all, can open our hearts to receive them. 

Where shall we find this guide? in the visible tribunal to which they 
would fain subject you? Admitting that this tribunal is what the Abbe 
believes it to be ; and that it can explain the Scriptures without danger of 
error; it is a valuable help, certainly ; yet it is not that of which you have 
the most urgent need. Jt only removes the least of your difficulties ; the 
chief obstacle still subsists in all its force. It is as though a surgeon, called 
to undertake the cure of a blind man, were to fix all his attention on some 
apparatus for increasing the intensity of the sun's rays ; and were to do 
nothing for the restoration of his sight. In vain the Bible is explained, com- 
mented upon, interpreted ; so long as the heart remains closed, the Bible 
will remain so too. Now, does the Abbe’s visible tribunal pretend to engage 
to open your heart ? 'fhe bishop of Rome, the fathers of a council, even of 
a general council — what do 1 say ? even the angels of heaven — do theyt 
engage to give, or to take from you, a single feeling, a single thought ? No^ 
madam^ and you might perish for lack of knowledge at the feet of an ^^infalU^ 
hie tribunal^^ v)hich^ all infallible as it is^ is not the master of your heart. 

In grace as in nature, God's most precious gifts are the most common.— 
Anon, 

The Church. — The believer exists before the Church, as the trees are 
before the forest ; and Adam for instance, if he believed the promise of 
grace, was saved by faith before there was a Church in the world. The 
word of God makes believers ; and believers make the Church. — Monod. 

God’s Forgiveness op Sin. — Mark how Moses pleads with God— Par- 
don, 1 beseech thee, the iniquity of this people, as thou hast forgiven them 
from Egypt until now.” (Num. xiv. 19J He doth not say, as men do — 
Lord, this is the first fault, thou hast not been troubled before to sign a par- 
don : but. Lord, because thou hast pardoned them so often already, I 
beseech thee pardon them once again. — FlareL 

The Psalmist pleads the greatness of his sins, as argument for mercy. lie 
does not say, pardon mine iniquity, for I have done much good to counter- 
balance it; or, pardon mine iniquity for it is small, and thou hast no great 
reason to be angry with me ; my offence is not such but that thou mayest 
well enough overlook it. But he says the very contrary of this — “ Pardon 
mine iniquity, for it is great^^ (Psalms, xxv. U.) Hence then, let the 
greatest of sinners learn that— If we truly come to God for mercy, the 
greatness of our sins will be no impediment.— 

The Word op Life. — Let me entreat you to make this place “ the valley 
of decision this day, if you are not yet born again, the birth-day of your 
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soul. Whosoever lips teach you, I say again, you will learn nothing rightly 
if you do not leal n from Christ. That willing, patient, most benign Savi- 
our, let him gain the love he has long sought of you, and reign for your 
everlasting well-being in your soul. Had another event occurred, as might 
have been, and you had seen here an empty pulpit marked by a silent Sab- 
bath, hikI one had said to you, Your minister is dead,'* — would you not 
have given heed to the wonls, and uttered kindly a lamenting expression, 
Ah my brother !" — have called to mind where you had last seen him, and 
what were the words he had last spoken to you ? But what words, my 
friends, could he have said so kind, so faithful, so important, as those [ 
now leave with you, viz , Flee to Christ, escape from hell, lay hold of 
eternal life ? Now is the accepted time yield yourselves up with all 
your sins, whatever they are. He is equal to your salvation, whatever it 
may cost. You need not be afraid of overtasking his love, whatever the 
burden yqp lay upon it. Delay not doing now what you will never repent 
having done ; what, if you do it not, you will for ever repent to have left 
undone. Make sure of happiness that is yours the moment you believe, 
and that lasts with you as long as eternity. Hear my words, ye whose 
hearts admonish you. Let this be the last hour of resistance and rebellion, 
the first of submission, reconciliation, and peace. I leave these things with 
you, beloved friends. May Gqd make them available for instruction, rc^ 
proof, and encouragement, according to the wants of your souls, tenderly 
longed for by your most pitying Saviour, — whose servant now, perhaps in 
the providence of God, conveys the last message he is commissioned to ad- 
dress to you. — From an Address by the Rev, Henry Orey to the Congregation 
of St il/ary's, Edinburgh^ in the prospect of his quitting that Church on Sab* 
iath \5th May. 


VI.— LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. DufTs short series of Public Lectures on the Church of Scot- 
land, has now come to a close. The third was delivered in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, on the 17th, and the fourth and last Lecture, on the 
24th instant, both of them to large and deeply-interested audiences. 
Our confined space, and the circumstances also that our own pages are 
honored as the first vehicle of publishing these eloquent and impres- 
sive addresses — restrain us in commenting on them as we gladly would, 
and in pointing out their many and varied excellencies. But no commen- 
dations of ours are needed, to draw the attention of the Christian Pub- 
lic, to any work of Dr. Duff’s. We were glad to understand it an- 
nounced at the last lecture, that the Series would shortly appear in a 
separate form, and we presume with Notes and Appendices. Mean- 
while oar readers at a distance have nearly the same advantage, by 
perusal, in succession, in our pages, as the local public have enjoyed 
in attend!!^ their oral delivery. May God’s blessing follow this able 
effort to advance the cause of His Truth ! 
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We think the following Letter "^hich appeared' in the jRengal -Uwr- 
karu.oi the 20th instant, deserving of pointed attention 

The Prooress or Tbactabiahibm. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Dear Sir. — Tf you wish to hear a downright Tract arian discourse, come 
up to Barrackpore. 

On Sunday morning last, the Rev. Mr. Gladwin, Station Chaplain, 
preached from 2 Timothy i. 13, “ Hold fiist the form of sound words” the 
form of sound words being the Prayer Book. 

In the course of his Sermon, the Revd. Gentleman laid down the follow- 
ing points or doctrines. 

1. That without the Creed.s, it is impossible to know what one*ought to 
believe, and what not. 

2. That to attempt to learn what to believe by reading the Bible, with- 
out the l^rayer Hook as a guide, will only lead to foolish fancies. 

3. Baplisnml regeneration, the terms used being that every child in its 
baptism i« n* »de partaker of the new birth. 

4. "i hat ih'^se who worship tegelher in the temple on earth (explained 
by the quotation “ not r*)rsaking the assembling of yourselves tpgether”J 
may resi absur <1 tliat they shall worship together in the heavenly temple. 

How long ire these things to be ? Is not the time at hand, if not at the 
very doors, for the Kvangeiical Members of the Church of England to come 
out of her, and be separate ? 

Yours Irdth fully, 

A. B. 

We also, happen to know on the most unquestionable authority — 
that the Popish doctrines here attributed to the Rev. Mr. Gladwin, 
were distinctly and enipliatically preaclied publicly by him on the 
Sunday referred to, at Barrackpore. The Reverend gentleman him- 
self would unquestionably have corrected the statement ere this, if 
inaccurate. With A. B. we just ask this question, How long are 
these things to be And how long i.s our common Protestantism 
to be shocked and scandalized by such open inculcation as this, in her 
name^ of doctrines which she utterly repudiates and abhors ? It 
is just come to this, — Is the Church of England a Protestant 
Church, or not ? 


We owe an expression of acknowledgment to the Bengal Hurkaru^ 
the Friend of India^ and several other Journals, which have been 
pleased to notice our little Magazine in terms of much kindness and 
encouragement — terms which we gladly refer to their approbation of 
the Cause it is our humble endeavour to serve. Nor can we help 
expressing also our gratification at the almost unprecedented extent 
of circulation already obtained by our Journal, though not two 
mouths old. We can make no better use of the measure of popu- 
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lariiy with which we are thus already honored — than to direct anew the 
attention of all our readers, of wliatever section of the Universal 
Church, to th.e earnest appeal which the Connnittee of tlie Free Cliurch 
Building -¥nr\A has again put forth, and which will be found in an 
accompanying Advertisement. As it is there said — “ One generous, 
strenuous effort of Christian beneficence, is all that is needed” > 
Shall not this effort bo made ? Surely a cause which unites in its 
recommendation all that is dear to the piety and tlie patriotism of 
Scotland, will not be advocated iti vain before Scotsmen in India ! 
Let those who have much, spare sometliing of that much, to this good 
cause : let those who have a little, give of that little with cheerful- 
ness ; — and of both it will be true, 

“ Tbey’ll get a blessing wi’ the lave, 

An’ never uiiss’t.” 


We regret that our limits admit of our doing little more than notice 
a volume of very beautiful Sacred Poetry, wliich has been pnblislied at 
home, and of which an early copy has been kindly sent us — “Tlie 
Highlands, Scottish Martyrs, and other Pceuis ; by the Rev. James 
G. Small, Edinburgh.” Commended as a literary work, in language of 
no ordinary praise, by Professor Wilson and other judges almost as 
eminent — our humble tribute of apph.use can scarcely be thought 
necessary. Rut we may at least testify to the excellent Cliristian tone 
and character of these elegant compositions. We observe the work 
is to be obtained at Messrs. Thacker’s. 
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1. — LECTUUES EXPOSITORY OF TflE PRINCIPLES, — THE 
MAINTEN.AN('E OF WHICH HAS LED TO THE HECENT 
DISRUPTlf)N OF THE EST MUJSIIEI) CHUftCH OF SCOT- 
LAND, AND THE CONSEQUENT FORMATION OF THE 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


Lbctitbb TII. — The Soi,b and Supreme Headship op the Lord Jbsd^ 
Christ ovke the Chprch. — The Church » Spiritml Society for the 
attainment of spiritual ends— Analysis of the Revolution Settlement of 1 690, 
by which the Doctrine of the Supreme Headship oj , Christ, aw! the rights 
and liberties of his^peop'e. /iou iiifr therefrom icere gloriously vimiicnted— 
Nature and objects of the Act of Security which was declared to be n fuvda- 
meiitnl and essential condition of the Treaty of Union betu eeu ■'•catland and 
Etn'kiud, in I7h7 — The entire constitution, rights and liberties of the Church 
of ShiVlovd, completely secured thereby, and. declar d to be unalterable for 
ever ^ Ai’count of the perjifl ions designs of the Jacobite ministry of Queen 
Anne, who violated National faith and the most solemn National Treaties, 
by trea^eroHsly restoring Patronages in M Vi— The true character of this 
obnoxiouy, illegal, and nncanstitntionol Act described — Universal and perse- 
vering ^sistunce mode to it by the Church and people of Scotlnud — Abnii- 
duut evince adduced to prove that even this base and hated Patronage Act 
left theilMependent spiritnal jurisdiction of the Church wholly unimpaired — 
As long, therefore, as the Church was faithful, to its own pri. bipks. it was in 
its pouddf^ectnuily to prevent unarcep/nhle pastors from being violently in- 
truded if^teclaiming congregations— But, during the latter half of last cea- 
tnry, thgjuihurch become faithless to its iw« unaltered constitution— The 
distingui^jg characteristics of JModerutism — The dreary horrors of Mode- 
rate asceii^iucy — Warning to all Churches not to suffer the Doctrine of the 
Supreme keadship of Christ tofuU into practical destyitude— Conclusion. 

From the preceding Lectures it must have appeared abundantly 
manifest, that, in the true Church of Christ, all is spiritual and pecu- 
liar. It is a spiritual and peculiar Society, constituted for spiritual 
and peculiar ends, and goyerned by spiritual and'peculiar laws, speci- 
ally and exclusively adapted to the attainment of such ends. These 
ends may be summarily defined to be, the redemption and salvation 
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of lost sinners. The peculiar principles and laws, therefore, of the 
Redemptive Economy, as exemplified and embodied in the Christian 
Church, do not and cannot extend either to fallen or unfallen angels — 
§ither to the spirits of the obstinately impenitent on earth, or of the 
finally reprobate in perdition. Hence, the pre-eminent singularity 
of the Church in the entire character of its constitution, government, 
discipline, and laws — its distinctiveness,, separatedness, and indepen- 
dence of all power that is merely secular or civil — its inherent 
capability of pervading the whole .globe, without interfering with the 
righteous sovereignty of any one of its potentates, or subverting any 
one of their lawful civil institutions — its wondrous adaptedness to 
the wants and necessities of the human spirit, without respect to 
age or fomplexion, rank or profession, country or climate — illumining 
,all and vivifying all — cheering them with the radiance of a better 
light and animating them with the breath of a better life — and gather- 
ing up the successive ameliorations of time, as trophies and appen- 
dages to those monuments of grace, that shall hereafter become 
monuments of glory, honour, and immortality. With a thing so 
pure, so spiritual, so etherial, so unearthly, what has the vulgar touch 
of merely secular wit, or the coarse arm of merely secular authority 
to do, except it be, to mar, to mutilate, and to destroy ? 

But, though the Church of Christ be essentially spiritual and the 
influence which it wields essentially spiritual too, it is nevertheless 
^ real and mighty. Hence, one reason why the secular power, jealous 
of any thing that might seem to be a rival, has so often madly striven 
to grasp what does not belong to it, any more than the almost omnific 
energy that wheels the planets in their orbits. Of this melancholy in- 
fatuation our last Lecture contained many fatal proofs. For 130 
years, the history of the Church of Scotland presents little else than 
a succession of daring encroachments on the part of the State, and of 
resistance and suffering, followed by final triumph, on the part of 
the Church. The eventful narrative we brought down to the glorious 
revolution of 1688. And we now proceed first of all to point out 
the leading heads of the famous Revoli^tion Settlement. 

The State having from 1660 to 1688, outrageously invaded the 
prerogative of the Lord Jesus Christ, as sole Head and King over 
his own Church, by assuming all her powers, and superseding her 
proper jurisdiction altogether, the first step in the retrogressive and 
restorative process was, to repeal all the Acts by which King and 
Parliament had incompetently and usurpingly established a system of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, which the Church believed to be contrary to the 
word of God. This was promptly done in 1689 ; and the step was 
as promptly followed by a repeal of the Act which unblushingly 
assumed his Majesty^s supremacy, as ‘‘ a right inherent in the 
crownJ^ That impious Act was now declared to be “ inconsis- 
tent with thf Establishment of the Church Government now de- 
sired”— and in the whole heads, articles, and clauses tliereof, to be 
of no force or effect in all time coming.” It was accordingly ‘‘ abro- 
gated, rescinded, and annulled.” The State, having thus wholly with- 
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drawn itself from the province of the Church, and wholly relinquished 
the jurisdiction and authority which it had so unrighteously assumed 
therein, next proceeded to append the civil sanction and ratification 
to the Church’s independent jurisdiction and intrinsic authority. It 
did so in the most effectual way, by reviving, renewing, and confirm- 
ing” in 1690, the famous Act, or ^^magna charta^^ oi 159^, in 
the whole heads thereof,” with the exception of one clause relative 
to patronage, the omission of which was a decided improvement ; — 
all contrary Acts whatsoever being at the same time disannulled and 
abolished. It did so, by proclaiming in the preamble of its new 
charter, that it is a “ duty” in rulers to recognise, “ settle and secure 
the true Protestant religion, according to the truth of God’s word 
as it hath of a long time been professed within this land ; as^also the 
Government of Christ’s Church within this nation, agreeable to the 
word of God, and most conducive to the advancement of true piety 
and godliness.” It did so, by passing a sej^arate Act for the formal 
abolition of Lay Patronage* which had been reintroduced with 
other unreasonable and Anti-Christian burdens, at the Restoration ; — 
by vesting in the hands of the heritors of the parish, (being Protestants) 
and the Church elders, not the right of presenting but simply the 
initiative privilege^ of naming and proposing the person to the 
whole congregation, to be either appro ven or disapproven by them * 
by declaring the Presbytery to be the body “ at whose judgment 
and at whose determination the calling and entry of a particula/ 
minister is to be ordered and concluded” — thus completely shutting 
out all reference to, or right of review by, any Civil court, and pre- 
serving this most important of all privileges and rights within a 
strictly ecclesiastical and spiritual range of control.” And, finally, 
it did so, in the most emphatic manner which it is possible to con- 
ceive, by formally ratifying the Westminster Confession of faith, 
without qualification or reserve, as the public and avowed Con- 
fession of this Church, containing the sum and substance of the 
Doctrine of the Reformed Churches.” In this way, all the articles 
of that elaborate formulary, with all the Doctrines and principles 
thereof, have been engrossed in the Statute book, and actually in- 
corporated with the constitutional Law of the Land. Now, amongst 
the Doctrines thus adopted, sanctioned, and ratified by statutory 
enactment on the part of the State, in reference to the ecclesiastical 


♦ “Yet it is^to be particularly considered/’ to quote the words of the Com- 
missioners of Assembly, at a subsequent period, “ that the same Parliament, 1690, 
was 80 tender of the civil rights of Patrons, and so sincerely desirous only to 
restore the Church to its just and primitive liberty of calling ministers in a way 
agreeable to the word of God, that they only discharged the Patron’s power of 
presenting ministers to vacant parishes ; but, as to any thing of their civil rights, 
did make the condition of Patrons better . than before, not only by reserving 
unto them the right of disposal of vacant stipends for pious uses, within the 
parish, but also giving unto them the heritable rights of the tithes, restricting 
the minister, who formerly had the said right, to stipends much below the value 
of the said tithes.” 
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constitution and independent polity and spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church of Scotland, these taro — being the very poles on which the whole 
spiritual edihce revolves — hold a conspicuous place ; viz., first. That 
^ere is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesur 
Christ; and second, “ That Me Lord Jesus Christ, as Kino and 
Head of his Church, hath therein appointed a Government in 
the hands of Church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate.” 

Thus triumphant and complete, was the vindication of the Supreme 
Headship of the Lord Jesus over his own Church — with all the spirit** 
ual and ecclesiastical rights and privileges flowing therefrom. Peace, 
harmony and joy prevailed and abounded throughout the happy laud. 
To this efiect, the surviving testimonies are as numerous as they arc 
conclusive. From these w'e select one, as coming from a quarter 
which all must acknowledge to be disinterested and impartial. In 
1717, the celebrated De Foe published his “ Memoirs of the Church 
of Scotland.” Referring to the period, subsequent to the Revolution 
Settlement,, and immediately preceding the publication of his own 
work, he thus writes : — “ The people (of Scotland) are restrained in 
the ordinary practice of immoralities. As to theft, murder, and other 
capital crimes, they come under the cognizance of the civil magistrate, 
as in other countries ; but in those things which the Church has 
power to punish, the people being constantly and impartially prosecu*. 
ted, they are thereby the more restrained, kept sober, and under 
‘government ; and you may pass throiigli twenty towns iu iScutland 
without seeing any broil, or hearing one oath sworn iu the streets ; 
whereas, were a blind man to come from there into England, he shall 
know the first town, he sets his foot in, within tlie English border, by 
hearing the name of Cod blasphemed and profanely used eveu by the 
very little children in the street.” 

For many years, no divisions whatever took place in the happy and 
united Church of Scotland, — still less anf secession from its ranks. 
But events were preparing, in the womb of which lay the seeds of 
future and even distant strife. In 1707, a proposal was made for the 
Parliamentary union of the two Kingtloms. At first the proposal 
was very unpopular in Scotland ; and a general fermentation and 
wide spread opposition were the result. But the chief difiiculty 
regarded the Church which had been founded by noble Heformerst 
built up by holy confessors, and watered by the blood of martyrs. The 
bitterest experience had taught the Scottish people howimpossible it was 
for the English nation to comprehend their principles of Cliurcti Polity ; 
and how reckless that nation could be of their most sacred feelings 
and dearest rights. “ If the Scottish Parliament,” reasoned they, in 
substance, *‘be united to the English, then, on a purely Scottish ques- 
tion, may the Scottish members, from their great nutiierical inferiority, 
be overwhelmingly outt^oted by their southern compeers. What 
security’, in that case, have we for the continued integrity of the 
Church of our fathers ? What guarantee have we that the United 
Legislature, by^lts preponderance of English members, may not tarn- 
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per with the constitution and subvert the liberties of a Churchy which 
they hate or despise as repugnant to the genius of their own ? 
Where, then, is our shield of defence against the renewal of former 
anarchy and the horrors of former persecution !” — It was the possible 
realization of such an issue that extorted from Lord Belhaven, in his 
famous speech against the Union, the following remark : — “ I think 
I see a National Church founded upon a rock, secured by a Claim of 
Bight, hedged and fenced about by the strictest and pointedest legal 
sanction that sovereignty could contrive, voluntarily descending into 
a plain, upon an equal level with Jews, Papists, Sociuians, Armi> 
nians, Anabaptists and other sectaries.” 

How then, was this formidable preliminary obstacle to be over- 
come ? By an expedient which reflects the highest credit, alike on the 
unbending flrmness and the far-seeing sagacity of our Fatherl. “ We 
shall not enter into treaty,” said they in substance, “ we shall not 
even discuss the terms or conditions of a treaty, until ample security 
be given, that the constitution and liberties of our Chqrch shall be 
fully and honourably maintained — that these shall never be touched, 
or meddled, or interfered with, by the United Legislature-^and that 
the plighted faith of the nation to that eflect be made a fundamental 
and essential condition of any Treaty or Union to be concluded 
betwixt the two kingdoms.” Well, an Act of Security was passed, 
as the basis of the Treaty of Union, which provided, “that the 
Commissioners for that Treaty should not treat of, or concerning 
any alteration of the worship, discipline, and gcAernment of the 
Church in this kingdom (Scotland) as now by law established : — And 
it being reasonable and necessary that the true Protestant religion, 
as presently professed within this kinydom, with the worship, disci- 
pline, and government of this Church, should be effectually and 
unalterably secured, therefore, her ftlajesty, with advice and consent 
of the said Estates of Parliament, do thereby establish and confirm 
the said true Protestant ‘religion, and the worship, discipline, and 
government of this Church, to continue without any alteration to the 
people of this land in all succeeding generations : — And more especi- 
ally, her Majesty, with advic* and consent aforesaid, ratifies, approves, 
and FOB EVER confirms the fifth Act of the first Parliament of King 
William and Queen Mary, entitled, “ An Act ratifying the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and settling Presbyterian Church Government, with 
ALL THE OTHER AcTS of Parliament relating thereto. And her 
Majesty, with advice and consent aforesaid, expressly provides and 
declares, that the foresaid true Protestant religion, contained in the^ 
aboveinentioned Confession of Faith, with the form and purity of 
worship presently in use within the Church, and its Presbyterian Church 
Government and Discipline ; that is to say, the Government of the 
Church, by Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, Provincial Synods and Ge- 
neral Assembly, all established by the forasaid Acts of Parliament, 
pursuant to the Claim of Right, shall bemain ak0 continue un- 
alterable ; and that the said Presbyterian Government shall be 
the only Government of the Church within the Kingdom of Scotland. 
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And lastly, that after the decease of her present Majesty (whom 
God long preserve !) the sovereign succeeding to her in the royal Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom of Great Britain, shall, in all time coming, 
at his or her accession to the crown, swear and subscribe, that they 
shall inviolably maintain and preserve the foresaid settlement of the 
true Protestant religion, with the government, worship, discipline, 
rights, and privileges of this CImrch, as above established by the 
laws of this Kingdom : — And it is hereby statute and ordained, that 
this Act of Parliament, with the establishment therein contained, 
shall be held and observed in all time coming, as A fundamental 
AND ESSENTIAL CONDITION of any Treaty or Union to be concluded 
betwixt the two kingdoms, without any alteration thereof, or 
DEROGATION THERETO, IN ANY SORT FOR EVER ; aS also, that this 
Act of Parliament and settlement therein contained, shall be inserted 
and repeated in any Act of Parliament that shall pass for agreeing 
and concluding the foresaid Treaty or Union betwee/i the two King- 
doms ; and that the same shall be therein expressly declared to he a 
FUNDAMENTAL AND ESSENTIAL CONDITION of the said Treaty Or Union 
in ALL TIME COMING.” 

Accordingly, in the Act ratifying and approving the Treaty of 
Union of the two Kingdoms of Scotland and England, the foresaid 
Act of Security was embodied, and declared to be its basis — its fun- 
damental and essential condition for ever. And the Articles of Union, 
expressly founded on, and embodying the said Act of Security, were 
** enacted and ordained to be, and continue in all time coming, the 
sure and perpetual foundation of a complete and entire union of the 
two Kingdoms — while it was “ enacted and declared, that all laws 
and statutes in this Kingdom, so far as they are contrary to, or 
inconsistent with the terms of these articles, shall, from and after the 
Union, cease, and become void.” 

Such was the studied, the elaborate, the systematic carefulness 
with which the pious and the faithful people of Scotland laboured 
and succeeded in maintaining entire the constitution, the indepen- 
dence, the rights, and the liberties of the Church of their martyred 
fathers — springing, as all their efforts did, from the determination to 
assert and uphold the supreme Headship of Jesus Christ their only Lord 
and King. Surely in these attempts, the force of language could go 
no farther.- But in all human affairs, we are ever reminded of the 
admonition, “ cease ye from man.” Hitherto, the Church had been 
more in the barren wilderness than in the promised land — had 
experienced longer periods of suffering than of triumph — of trial 
than of rest — of adversity than of prosperity — of chilling winter 
than of reviving spring. And now, when her largest . wishes were 
realized— her principles completely vindicated — her faithfulness and 
loyalty to Heaven’s King gloriously recompensed — and all, for which 
she had laboured, suffere^and bled, firmly secured and pronounced 
unalterable for ever, — lo ! a voice from heaven, saying, “ cease ye 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils.” 
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Though the Protestant ascendancy had now been firmly established, 
there existed a powerful party, either wholly Popish or Popishly 
inclined, which was silenced but not subdued, far less extinguished. 
Those who composed it,— from their infatuated love of arbitrary power, 
in Church and State, and intense devotion to the cause of the Pre- 
tender, whom -they longed and struggled to set up as the Royal 
symbol and representative of such power, under the title of James 
VIII. — were significantly enough called Jacobites. Exasperated 
beyond measure at their own signal defeat, and the not less signal 
triumph of their old antagonists, they resolved to leave no scheme un- 
tried to regain their lost influence and power. Clubs were formed and 
secret conventions held, for the hatching of desperate plots and seditious 
designs — cemented by the sanction of unhallowed oaths. Secret 
leagues and conspiracies were entered into ; feuds and jealousies and 
dissatisfaction were, with dexterous subtilty, fomented ; and a trea- 
sonable correspondence was opened with the Papists of France which 
terminated in an actual invasion of the Kingdom. 

Against all such machinations, no subjects of the British Crown 
offered a more sturdy and strenuous resistance than the Ministers, 
Elders, and Members of tlie freely constituted Church of Scotland. 
Hence, the Queen, in her letter to the General Assembly of 1708, 
acknowledged in the warmest terms her “ satisfaction with the zeal 
and aflection, which the Ministers had shewn to her person and govern- 
ment.” While the Earl of Seafield expressly declared that theif 
loyalty to her Majesty’s person and government, afhd zeal in support 
of the Protestant faith, “ rendered all the Presbyterians very accept- 
able to her Majesty.” 

But, in proportion to the value and extent of their services to the 
caus6 of Protestantism was the hatred and aversion excited towards 
them on the part of the Popish faction. By one of its leaders they 
were openly denonueed as “plagues, growing evils and incarnate 
devils.” At length, through their wiles and artifices, the Queen her- 
self was partially gained over, and they gradually obtained a prepon- 
derant influence in the Supreme Councils of the nation. A ministry 
was formed consisting of scarcely disguised papists, semi-papists, and 
avowed infidels — with the infamous Bolingbroke at their head ; — a 
ministry, of whom one of their immediate successors in office, declared 
that, “ notwithstanding all the endeavours which had been used to 
prevent a discovery of the late mismanagement, by conveying away 
several papers from the Secretary’s office, yet the Government had 
sufficient evidence to prove the late ministry the most corrupt that 
ever sat at the helm:' A ministry, so constituted, was not likely to 
be very scrupulous in its measures. The supreme object of its ambi- 
tion was, any how, to secure a Popish, instead of a Protestant, 
ascendancy and succession. But the insuperable— the mountain -like 
barrier, that stood in .their way, was the fre(» and the fearless Church 
of Scotland, with its popular constitution and heroic ardour in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, loo powerful to be openly or vigor- 
ously assailed, this formidable obstacle was to be approached by strata- 
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getic and gradually undermining processes. With artifice and treachery 
the most consummate, they made the Royal letter to the Assembly of 
1711, the vehicle of the most friendly professions — declaring their 
confident hope that “ care would be taken to plant vacant Churches 
with learned, diligent, and pious ministers, to promote religion, to 
suppress vice and impiety, and prevent the growth of Popery 
and Atheism” — volunteering the assurance, that “ nothing would be 
wanting on the part of her Majesty to convince them of her royal 
intentions to maintain them in the full possession of their rights and 
privileges as by law established — and all this, at the very moment 
when they were busily engaged in concocting a series of insidious 
measures, with the express and deliberate intent of ultimately sub* 
verting the constitution and liberties of the Church, and thereby 
effectually paving the way fur a new reign of civil and spiritual despo- 
tism ! 

Accordingly, when, by smooth words and flattering speeches, they 
imagined they had succeeded in disarming the Church of all fears, and 
lulling its members asleep, suddenly and without any note of warning, 
on the 13th March 1712, Mr. Murray, afterwards created, by the 
Pretender, Lord Dunbar, rose up in tlie House of Commons and pro- 
posed the first of the measures which had been hatched in secret by 
the Popish Conspirators. — viz., a Bill for the restoration of the Law 
of Patronage, which had been formally abolished at the Revolution, 
and the abolition g/* which was solemnly ratified and declared to be 
unalterable for ever by the Act of Security and Treaty of Union ! 
Such was the indecent haste, with which this scandalous and profligate 
measure— in utter violation of the oaths of Monarchs, the guarantee 
of Parliaments, and the faith of National Treaties, which even the 
barbarous hordes of an American wilderness have been known to 
respect — was hurried through the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, that, in little more than a month, the Bill received the Royal 
assent, and passed into a Law of the Land ! A more glaring breach 
of national compact — a more aggravated instance of national perjury — 
the annals of mankind do not supply. And, as if it were not enough 
to be guilty of a breach of national faith, and consequently guilty of 
national peijury, there must be supen\dded, an act of national rob- 
bery. For, notwithstanding the advantageous concessions made by 
Parliament to the Patrons at the Revolution Settlement, this Bill 
“ took back from the Church the power of presentation of Ministers, 
without restoring the tithes whicl> formerly belonged to her, by which 
the Patrons came to enjoy both the purchase and price.” As if a per- 
son, after purchasing certain commodities, would send them away, 
and then, watching a favourable opportunity, would seize upon the 
money that had been paid for them, and run away with it too ! And 
yet, — simply for opposing this atrocious Bill — resisting it, and 
denouncing it as it deserves, — the people of Scotland must needs be 
calumniated as despisers of law, and rebels against the State 1 

The instant that tidings of this disastrous retrograde movement 
reached Edinburgh, C'ommissioncrs were despatched to London, with 
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a strong remonstrance from the aggrieved Church of Scotland. But, 
in those days of less facile means of locomotion, they did not reach 
the mctropoli.s, till the Bill had passed the Commons, and was before 
the Lords. The Commissioners presented an address, in which they 
calmly but resolutely protested against the proposed Bill, as plainly 

contrary to the present constitution of the Church, so well secured by 
the late Treaty of Union, and solemnly ratified by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment in both Kingdoms” — as, in reality, nullifying “the late Treaty of 
Union in one of its most fundamental and essential articles, respecting 
the preservation of the rights and privileges, which the Church at that 
time was possessed of by law, for tiie security of which the Parliament 
of Scotland was so much concerned, as not to allow their Commis- 
sioners to make it any part of their Treaty, but reserved it as a thing 
unalterable by any judicature deriving its constitution from»the said 
Treaty.” But all protests and remonstrances were vain. A reck- 
less faction, bent on desperate ends, turned a deaf ear to every entrea- 
ty. Reason and justice were discarded as empty baubles. National 
faith and National Treaties were blown away, as if they were so many 
filaments of gossamer. “ I pressed,” said Lockhart of Carnwath, the 
celebrated leader of the Scottish Jacobites, “I pressed the Patronage 
Act more earnestl}', that I thought the Presbyterian Clergy would be 
from thence convinced that the establishment of their Kirk would, in 
time, be overturned, as it was obvious tliat the security thereof was 
not so thoroughly established by the Union as they imagined.” To, 
their credit, it must be recorded, that of the Bisho;p8, present on the 
occasion in the House of Lords, five voted against the Bill. And 
when the Elector of Hanover, afterwards George I., heard of it, “he 
expressed his dislike of it, as what would break his best friends in 
Scotland.” 

That this disgraceful Bill was in direct violation of the Treaty of 
Union, does not appear from the unanimous opinion of Scotch Eccle- 
siastics alone. In reference to it. Sir David Dalrymple, one of the 
Commissioners for the said Treaty, and then Solicitor General, thus 
remarks : — “ Certainly some men’s proceedings give us reason to 
suspect that they will leave no article of the Union unattempted, when 
they are for breaking in thus upon the rights and privileges of the 
Church of Scotland, which are made an essential and fundamental 
condition of the Union, and are secured by the Treaty from any 
deduction of, or derogation therefrom, in any sort, for ever.” The 
Lord President Dundas who had been also a distinguished Commis- 
sioner for the Union, avers in the most absolute manner that the Act 
of the Revolution Settlement, abolishing Patronage, was comprehended 
in the Act of Security, “which by the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, 
was ratified and declared to be a fundamental and essential condition of 
the Union in all time coming” — that, “ in prejudice of that Security, 
which in all its parts was as great and as solemn as it was possible for 
human laws and constitutions to devise and to execute, the Act of 
Qu^eii Anne restoring Patronage was passed” — and that “ it was well 
known, and had always been declared, that this Act was imposed 
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upon this Church by means of j)ersons of our country, who 
were enemies of the Protestant succession ; as they soon after- 
wards discovered in the strongest manner, and enemies to the 
Church, by reason of her inviolable adherence to tliat succession, 
and was by them intended fo albict and oppress this Church, and 
to create discontents among the people therein, and to o])cn a 
door for patrons arbitrarily to impose upon the people as ministers, 
persons proper for instilling into their minds principles of dis- 
loyalty and disaffection to the present happy constitution.” Again, 
Dr. Hutcheson, the celebrated Author of a System of Moral Philoso- 
phy, pronounces the Act “a most direct breach of the most solemn 
public faith in the Articles of Union,”*- adding : — “ Thus, matters con- 
tinded in a very peaceable easy manner, till the year 1711, when the 
late Qttsen’s Itlinistry, intending to defeat the Hanover succession, 
took all methods to harass such as were firmly attached to it, which 
the Presbyterian Clergy and gentry ever were, both from principle 
and interest. An Act, therefore, was obtained, restoring Patrons to 
their power, though in the most direct opposition to the Articles of 
the Union, and the public faith of the nation, then given in that sacred 
Treaty upon which is founded his Majesty’s title to the Crown of Scot- 
land, and the very Parliament of Great Britain itself.” Once more, 
Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own Times, thns writes ; — 
“It was set up by Presbyterians from tlieir first beginnings as 

principle, that parishes had, from warrants in Scripture, a right 
to choose theiri- Ministers ; so they had always looked on the 
right of Patronage as an invasion made on that. It was therefore 
urged, that since by the Act of Union, Presbytery, with all its rights 
and privileges, was unalterably secured ; the taking from them the 
right of choosing their Ministers was contrary to that Act. By these 
steps, the Presbyterians were alarmed, when they saw in the success 
of every motion that was made, a design to weaken and undcnninc 
their establishment.^^ 

So utterly obnoxious was this measure to the people of Scotland, 
as an infringement on their spiritual liberties, deriving, as it did, 
its origin from the hostile designs and machinations of a Popish coali- 
tion —and so utterly repugnant to all sense of honour and justice, as 
uii infraction of ^National faith and solemn Treaties — that, iov ticcnlg 
years, no Patron dared formally to act upon it. Even after that 
period, Patrons frequently allowed, or felt themselves constrained to 
allow, the people freely to choose their own pastor. About a quarter 
of a century after the passing of the Act, Professor Hutcheson testi- 
fies that “ the direct pleading for Patronages in Scotland was so 
odious to all men of piety, that not one of the clergy, not a king’s 
chaplain, or politician clergyman among them, dared to open Ins 
mouth in favour of them in their Assemblies and Synods — and that 
aU honest men among the clergy abhorred tliem.” In short, the re- 
imposition of Patronage^ by violating National faith, and disfranchis- 
ing nine-tenths of the property and worth of the country, was univer- 
sally regarded as an insult to the peo])le — a contenii)t of the landed 
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gentry and fntolligent Eldership of every Parish — and a subjection of 
the nearest and dearest interests of Scotsmen to Ministers of State, 
political partizans, court favourites, absentee lords, rakes and infidels, 
who might have no property or interest in their parishes, and no 
concern for tlio glory of God and the salvation of souls.” It was, 
luicordingly, vigorously remonstrated against by the Church, and 
firmly rcjsisted by the people — while the most eminent literary men 
mid most celebrated lawyers of those days zealously rushed into the 
field to vindicate the wounded honour, and assert the violated rights 
of their Church and nation. 

Tlie General Assembly continued to manifest an earnestness and 
anxiety jiroportioiied to its sense of the flagrant enormity tliat had 
been so daringly perpetrated. They unanimously sent addresses, 
representations, remonstrances and protests to her Majesty the Queen, 
and to the Peers and Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament 
assembled ; — but all in vain. On George’s accession to the tlirono 
in 171 d, they renewed in the most vigorous terms their testimony 
against Patronage — as subversive of the legal constitution and estab- 
lishment which had been unalterably secured by the Treaty of Union — 
as alike inequitable in itself^ and incompatible with the liberty of a 
Christian and a free people — as proving the source of the greatest 
abuses and the cause of greatest hindrance .to the progress of the 
gospel ; — but all in vain. They sent deputation after deputation to^ 
the metropolis, with importunate .and reiterated fiddresses to the 
Crown and both Houses of Parliament ; — but all in vain. After the 
first secession from the Church took place in 1733, as the first bitter 
fruits of that harvest of bitterness, which has since been reaped from 
the imposition of so unendurable a yoke, protests and remonstrances 
were renewed with augmented energy ; — but all in vain. All endea-^ 
vours to get rid of the heavy burden and grievance, which was ever and 
anon denounced as an infringement of the Constitution solemnly gua- 
ranteed by National covenant and compact, having thus proved abortive, 
the Assoinbly in 1736, by their solemn and deliberate resolution, 
gave it as their judgment, that it was still most just and fit, upon the 
first fiivourable occasion, to ajiply for redress of the grievance and 
recorded their weighty grounds and reasons for it, in aii elaborate 
statement, which was draughted by no less distinguished a personage 
than tlie Lord President of the Court of Session. At the same time, 
so earnest and determined was the Assembly in the matter, that 
special and stringent instructions were given to its Commission to 
seize any and every opportunity of obtaining the desired redress of 
tlie intolerable grievance, if any occasion should occur for so doing, 
previous to the meeting of another Assembly. And this formal and 
official protest against the odious law of Patronage, with its accom- 
panying instructions, continued to be lifted^up, year after year till 
1784 ; when the practice of the Church Courts having, alas, come to 

at utter variance with her own avowed and uncanccllcd principles, 
the formal protest was dropped. But, even then, it was a simple ces- 
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f^ation or relinquishment of an apparently fruitless and hopeless 
endeavour. For, as has been remarked, “ it remains a fact in history 
that the Church of Scotland never, never, by any official or judicial 
act, acquiesced in the restoration of Patronage^ 

Who can help admiring the holy jealousy, the un slumbering and 
unwearied strenuousiiess, with which our Fathers watched over the 
minutest as well as the greatest of those rights and privileges, which 
they believed the great Head of the Church to have conferred on its 
professing members ? In the present instance, the great citadel of 
the Supreme Headship of the Divine Redeemer was not formally, 
directly, or in express terms, assailed. But an important outpost, 
reciprocally supporting and supported thereby, was attacked and 
partially dismantled. And what loyal and trusty warrior of the cross 
could fiSl to discern in this, a deadly blow, aimed ultimately at the 
central citadel itself, and threatening its safety and security ? — And 
how could he fail, from all his watch towers to sound the note of 
alarm, lest it should prove the first of a series of assaults that might 
terminate in undermining or carrying by storm the citadel itself ? 
The spiritual and independent jurisdiction of the Church, as it flows 
necessarily from the doctrine of the Supreme Headship of Christ, was 
not directly, or formally, or in express terms, assailed. But a measure 
was carried, whose inevitable tendency was, gradually to call into 
being a race of ‘‘time-serving, self-seeking, and subservient clergy,’^ 
•who might present few or no obstacles in the way of any intended or 
actual invasion ♦of such scriptural and independent Discipline and 
Government. Moreover, by that measure, one of the dearest of the 
blood-bought privileges of Christ’s people, was, if not wholly sub- 
verted, yet deeply affected and seriously injured. And who could tell, 
how soon that first wound, though not fatal itself, might be followed 
b}^ the infliction of another, and another, still more deadly ? 

The Church of Scotland, from the very first dawn of its existence as 
a nationally reformed Church, adopted it as an article of faith derived 
from Scripture and an essential point in its scheme of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, that the people, as members of an organized spiritual Society of 
which Christ is the Head, have the right and the privilege to be 
consulted in the election of office-bearers — that, in some form or other, 
direct or indirect, positive or negative, their consent, or at the very 
least, the absence of dissent, is essential to the formation of the pas- 
toral relationship — and that, consequently, no pastor should be in- 
truded on them against their will. Except in times of downright 
persecution, this is a doctrine or principle which the Church always 
strenuously upheld, and to which it uniformly gave practical effect in 
the degree and manner wliich the pressure of external circumstances 
might best admit. Never, never during the seasons of the Church’s 
peaceful establishment, did patronage exist in an unmodified, unre- 
stricted, unmitigated forpi. Even '"when not formally expunged from 
the Statute Book, it was invariably subjected to such checks and limi- 
tations as served to neutralise the evil, and effectually prevent unaccep- 
table pastors from been violently forced on a reclaiming congregation. 
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This being the chief point to be practically attained, it was always 
held a matter of comparatively less importarjce, with whom the initia- 
tive in the choice of a Minister lay, — provided always that it lay within 
the Church itself, and was vested in duly qualified Christian men. 
Accordingly, when, in 1649, the Parliament formally abolished “ Pa- 
tronages and presentations of Kirks,” on the express ground of their 
being “ an evil and bondage, founded only on the canon law — a custom 
popish, brought into the kirk in time of ignorance and superstition, — 
unlawful and unwarranted by God’s word, and contrary to the doc- 
trine and liberties of this kirk” — adding, with emphasis, that the 
planting of kirks was to proceed entirely “ upon the suit and calling, 
or with the consent of the congregation, on whom none was to be 
obtruded against their will” — the Clmrch herself devised and adopted 
a Directory for the election of Ministers, in which the initidtive was 
vested in the Session or Eldership, — that is, the spiritual representatives 
of the congregation who were most competent to judge of the quali- 
fications of a man, whom they were to receive as a pastor and friend ; — 
at the same time, ordaining the acquiescence or consent of the latter, 
as indispensable to the validity of a settlement. Again, the Act that 
abolished Patronage as “ a great and insupportable grievance and trou- 
ble” at the Revolution Settlement, vested the initiative in the Protestant 
Heritors and Elders of the parish, — that is, in the intelligent body of 
Christian men that were most deeply interested in a right choice, as that 
essentially involved the temporal and spiritual welfare of themselves and 
their people— entirely subject, however, to the approval or disap- 
proval of the “ whole congregation.” What, then, was the pre- 
cise object accomplished by the Act of Queen Anne, which, in utter 
violation of the Act of Security and Treaty of Union, restored the 
intolerable yoke of Patronage ? It was exactly * this : — It transfer- 
red the initiative from a responsible body of Christian men, who 
really knew and actually reijrosented the temporal and spiritual 
interests of the people, to a single irresponsible Lay Patron, who, as 
has been strongly but truly said, “ might be a Jew, an infidel, an 
excommunicated person, a fool, a fanatic, a total stranger.” This was 
the introduction of a new and heterogeneous element into the Polity of 
the Church, as unconstitutional as it was unscriptural — as contrary 
to the faith of National Treaties as to the unchanging spirit and 
substance of the everlasting Covenant. The entrance aud admixture 
of this strange ingredient threatened to prove the Achan, whose pre- 
sence might excite the fierceness of Jehovah’s anger, and cause the 
hearts of the people to melt, and become as water — the sour and bitter 
leaven that might pervade and deteriorate the whole lump — the sub- 
tile edge of the wedge that might force its way towards the heart, 
till the entire fabric was riven, asunder. 

Here, however, it must be speciailly noted-^and in the present con- 
troversy it is a point of paramount importance — that while the Act, 
restoring Patronages, transferred the initiative privilege ot proposing, 
from the qualified Cliristian representatives of a parish to the unqua- 
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lifted Lay Patroiis, whose riffht it was to present^ it did not render tlie 
\tiitcT absolute or unqualified. Quite tlio reverse. The Act — which, 
in dcftance of the Treaty of Union, so iniquitously wrested the bland 
and patriarcliaU privilege of proposing, from the parish representa- 
tives, and vested it in the roiiglicst and least gracious form, in the 
hands of strangers and aliens — left altogether untouched and unrepealed 
all the other Acts, which had been revived at the Revolution Settle- 
ment, and ratified and confirmed by the Treaty of Union, — Acts 
which, in the hands of a faitliful Christian Ministry, tended greatly to 
control and mitigate tlic evils of Patronage, inasmuch as they left 
it entirely with the Cliurch judicatories to judge of every thing con- 
nected with the examination and admission,* the qualifications and 
specific fitness of the presentee for the charge to which he was pre- 
sented — while, from their decision, there was no appeal to any Civil 
Courts whatsoever ; — -and, inasmuch as these same Acts enjoined it 
on Presbyteries, to put order to all matters and causes ecclesiastical 
within their bounds, according to the Discipline of the kirky ^ — an 
essential and integral part of which Discipline it was, that no person 
should be intruded into any offices of the kirk, contrary to the will 
of the congregation.” * 

That this is no forced or unwarranted inference of later days, but 
has been the constant and invariable creed of the Church of Scotland 
— aye, and, as long as she was faithful, her invariable practice too — a 


* Even Sir James Graham, who, throughout the recent controversy has shewn 
himself so hostile to the claims of the Church, felt con. strained ^ in the Debate in 
the House of Commons, 3lst July last, to make the following important admis- 
sions: — “ It was well known that, from the earliest period of the Reformation 
in Scotland, the question of Lay Patronage was a subject of great jealousy 
amongst all classes in that country. The earliest converts to the Reformation 
in Scotland were the middle classes, and they felt particularly sensitive on the 
question of Lay Patronage, which, at that time, had got into the hands of the 
Crown and the Aristocracy. Its exercise was viewed by them with, as he had 
said, extreme jealousy. In (he Books of Discipline of the Church of Scotland^ the 
Doctrine of Non^ Intrusion by a presentee ayainst the wish of the parishioners was 
laid downy “ He would admit that the Act of Queen Anne, repealed to a ccr* 
tain extent the Act of 1690, This was a disputed question among many Lawyers 
in Scotland ; but he (Sir J. Graham,) looking at the Act of Queen Anne, as a 
whole, could not conceive, that it made any alteration in the principles, he had 
mentioned as those of the Act, 1690 ; at least the manner of admission of Ministers 
to the Churchy remained the same. The Patronage was so far changedy that it was 
taken from the Presbytery, and was vested in the Crown and Lay Patrons, but he 
repeated* that the principle of admission to the Churchy remained unaltered. He 
would admit that, after the Act of Queen Atine, the custom continued of the Patrons 
consulting the feelings and wi.shes of the parishioners in their nominations \ and though 
the nomination was made by the Patron, the parishioners exercised a very consider* 
able control over the choice of the Minister. iH^the lapse of iimcy however, a change 
took place, which he certainly did "not think was for the better ; for by it the feelings 
and wishes of the parishioners were not coltsulted as they ought to have been. This 
was regarded by the Church^'as a great grievance, and was the cause of a partial 
secession from the great body. Up to the year 1784, an address was an annually 
agreed to by the General Asacmbly^ in which they conplaiocd of Lay Patronage 
as a crying grievance, Sec." 
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creed and a practice acquiesced in, also, without one dissentient voice, 
or one adverse precedent, by the Civil Power, from the passing of the 
Act of Queen Anne down to the recent adverse decisions in the cele- 
brated Auchtcrarder case — is clear from indisputable legal, historical 
and documentary evidence. It is a fact, that. Until within the last 
few years, the Patronage Act was not interpreted, as taking away the 
civil sanction froiti the powers recognized in the Act 1690, to be 
inherent in Presbyteries, as the proper parties by whom “ the affair,” 
(i. e. tlie whole affair of the proposed Minister’s admission and settle- 
ment) was to be cognosced upon,” and “ at whose judgment, and by 
whose determination, the calling and entry of a particular Minister is 
to be ordered and concluded.” It is a fact, that the Patronage Act 
was nev<‘r understood as rendering it necessary to change the pre- 
scribed form of a “ call” from the congregation to the presentee as 
indispensable to the formation of the pastoral tic, or the style and 
substance of the subsequent ordination service and vows — and that, 
conseciucntly, both of these, involving expressly the “ advice and con- 
sent of the people,” as well as “ the concurrence of the Presbytery,” 
have actually come down, as the “ constitutional and consuetudinary” 
practice of the Church, to the present day. It is a fact, that till the 
nnddle of last century, “ it was a very general practice for Presby- 
teries to moderate in calls at large, and by no means with a limitation 
to the presentee of the Patron,” and that they did this without let, 
hindrance, or challenge on the part of the Civil Power. It is a faett 
that “ the Church Courts did, for a long succession »f years, exert an 
itdierent power in setting aside presentees on grounds altogether distinct 
from objections to mere TJfe, Literature and Doctrine and that the 
ri'Tht of so doing was not in a single instance canvassed by any Civil 
Court.”* It is a fact, for example, that Presbyteries, “ during the last 


* It is worthy of being noted that the first adverse decision in the House ot 
Lords in the recent celebrated Auchtcrarder case, was very much 
Law Lords on a restriction of the terms “ duly qualified to 
tions connected with Life, Literature, ami JJoctrme. 

of being noted that one of the main objects of Lord Aberdeen s ‘-“Pf 
subsequent to the disruption of the Church, in consequence of * ® ^Iv to 

croachmciits of which that first decision laid the tram— was. IcgisUtively to 
declare that to be law which the Law Lords had judicially 

law ! On this point, let us again hear Sir James Graham, in the deb^e ot J ^ 

i,.ct “ In O'lssintr he would ask the House to observe, to bear in mind, tnat 

the rigid Mrucin of the word •‘qualification” 

Presbytery to three points ; viz. Life, Learning, an mtnr* of the General 

more extended construction, which in his letter (to the Moderator of t 

Assembly) he admitted; and which allou-ed of the f"“'* 7 hrSdvantaKe of 
tee be fit anu suitable to his congregutton. He to which 

not speaking as a lawyer, but he apprehended that the ” .. q^ali- 

he had referred, arising of the restricted termld in Scottish 

fication,” viz. Lile. Learning, and DocUine, ^ AucUerarder case, certain 

law, libelled. During the judgment delivered in the* arguments, 

noble Lords in the other House, of high "f Scotland, mvolving 

and expressed various opmioiis with respect to t . «\Vhat under the 

joints 1)1 paramount importance, and this point amoUtj others, 
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century, often refused to induct presentees, upon the very same grounds 
on which they refuse to induct them now, namely, the disse7it of the 
people — and that, so firmly was it believed that the Civil Courts 
could not interfere, that they never attempted to interfere, even to the 
effect in sucli cases of diinying civil consequences to the Act of the 
Church Courts rejecting a presentee, in respect of tlie dissent of the 
people.” 

It is a factf that, under a full consciousness of such remaining 
inherent powers, the General Assembly of 1736, aided as it was in its 
deliberations by the then Lord President of the Court of Session, 
passed, not an enacting but a declaratory Act, against the Intrusion 
of unacceptable Ministers — an Act, the competency of which was never 
once called in question by the Civil Powers — an Act, which became 
the grarfd model and exemplar of the celebrated declaratory Act, 
known under the name of the Veto Law of 1834. After quoting the 
Acts and Statutes of Assembly and of Parliament, the Act of 1736 
concludes that, from all these it is indisputable, that “ it is, and has been, 
since the Reformation, the principle of this Church, that no minister 
be intruded into any parish contrary to the will of the congregation, 
and therefore seriously recommends to all the judicatories of the Church 
to have a due regard to the said principle in planting vacant congre- 
gations, and that all Presbyteries be at pains to bring about harmony 
and unanimity in congregations^ and to avoid every thing that may 
excite or encourage unreasonable exceptions in people against a 
worthy person, thct may be proposed to be their Minister in the pre- 
sent situation and circumstances of the Church, so as none be intruded 
into such parishes, as they regard the glory of God, and edification of 
the body of Christ.” 

It is a factj that, several years subsequent to the passing of this de- 
claratory Act of Assembly, the famous Willison could, in his “ Fair 
and Impartial Testimony,” without fear of contradiction, boldly pro- 
claim it as an incontrovertible truth, that there was no law yet in 
being that obligeth us to intrude men into Churches : for, though there 
bean Act passed in 1712, for restoring Patronages, yet it doth ex- 
pressly reserve to the Presbytery and Church Judicatories, the power 
of judging of the presentees’ qualifications and fitness for the charge 
to which he is presented. Now, the power of judging of a man’s qua- 
lifications must not be restricted to those which render him fit for the 
ministry in general, but also bo extended to qualifications necessary to 


Statute constituted qualification and declared in favour of the restrictive inter* 
pretation of the term. These opinionSf conthary to Fresbvtkrian pbactick 
AND F^BiiiNOS, caused considerable regret and excitement in Scotland ; and a 
noble colleague of his, a member of the Presbyterian Church (Lord Aberdeen) 
dissenting from this narrow construction of the term “ qualification/’ introduced a 
Bill, (he not then being a member of Gfvernment, but acting in his individual 
capacity), for the purpose giving a wider construction to the term, for which 
wider construction he (Sir J. Graham) now contended. For the reasons he had 
stated, the Ooxeroment was prepared to adhere to the principles of the Bill, with 
certain modifications, introduced by Lord Aberdeen, when out of ofike.” 
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jTiake liim fit for being minister of the parish to which he is presented ; 
because a man may be fit and qualified for one charge, that is not so 
for another. ^Now, if a Presbytery do find that a presentee is incapa* 
ble of answering the end of a Gospel-minister to a parish, and is in 
no condition to instruct or edify their souls, by reason of his offending 
them, or their incurable aversion to hear him, or submit to his minis- 
try ; they may safely judge that such a man is not qualified, nor fit to 
be settled in that parish, and therefore may set him aside. And if, in 
case of an appeal, the Assembly affirm the Presbytery’s sentence, the 
law is most express and clear, that the cause must take end as the As- 
seiriblv doth decern.” 

It is a facL that, as if to render any pretence for interference with 
the purely spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, impossible, o^e of the 
unrepealed Acts made special and express provision for the supposable 
ease of illegal settlements, to the effect that if any such should occur, 
the legal penalty would be a forfeiture to the Church of the temporal 
fruits of the beiu^ticc, during the life time of the presentee — so that if 
the Presbytery ordained another to the pastoral charge of the parish, 
they and the congregation must support him as they best could. 
Yea, it is accordingly a fac% that, — even in cases in which the Pres- 
byteries, “ not confining themselves to the ecclesiastical questions 
in regard to the admission of a Minister, took it upon them to decide 
who was the Patron, and admitted those presentees who were not pre- 
sented by the proper Patrons — that, even in such^ cases, when the 
Church Courts unquestionably went beyond their own province, the 
Civil Courts never attempted or pretended to direct or coerce the 
Church Courts, in the exercise of their (spiritual) functions in regard 
to the collation of Ministers or other matters acknowledged by the 
State to have been conferred on the Church, not by the State, but by 
God himself — that, on the contrary, they limited their decrees to the 
regulation and disposal of the temporalities which were derived from 
the State, and which, as the proper subjects of ‘ actions civil’ were 
within the province assigned to the Court of Session by the Consti- 
tution, refusing to interfere with the peculiar tunctioiis and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Courts of the Church.” Till within the last six 
years, tliere was no exception to tliis uniform and uninterrupted pro- 
cedure on the part of the Civil Courts. In every instance even of 
arbitrary, wrongful, or illegal settlement brought before them, their 
decrees invariably ran in some such strain as the following : Find 

that the right to a stipend is a <*ivil right ; and, therefore, that the 
Court have power to cognosce and determine upon the legality of ^ the 
admission of 31inisters /// huuc efcvtum, whether the person admitted 
have a rajht to the stipend or not:^ Or, again, the Court, “ refuse 
incompetent a llill of advocation presented to them by the Patron, for 
the purpose of staying the admiisjsion by the Presbytery of another 
than the presentee.” Or, once more, the Court decline to interfere 
in regard to a conclusion to prohibit the Presbytery to moderate in a 
call at large or settle any other man, because that was interfering with 

c c 
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the power of ordination or internal policy of the Church, with which 
the Lords thought they had nothing to do.”* 

From all these facts, Individually and collectively, the conclusion is 
clear and irresistible, that — “while the Church protested against the 
passing of the Act of Queen Anne, as ‘ contrary to the constitution of 
the Church, so well secured by the Treaty of Union, and solemnly rati- 
fied by Acts of Parliament in both Kingdoms,’ and, for more than se- 
venty years thereafter, uninterruptedly sought for its repeal, — she, at the 
same time, maintained and practically exercised, without question or 
challenge from any quarter, the jurisdiction of her Courts to deter- 
mine ultimately and exclusively, under what circumstances they 
would admit candidates into the office of the holy ministry, or con- 
stitute pastoral relationship between minister and people ; and, 
generally, to order and conclude the entry of particular ministers.” 
Or, to sum up the whole in a few words : — By Popish and Jacobite 
treachery, the people and their representatives were violently de- 
prived of a clearly defined constitutional right as well as scriptural 
privilege, in the vital matter of electing to the pastoral office. 
Still, the intrinsic power of the Church’s office-bearers, assem- 
bled in their various courts, as derived directly from her great Head, 
were left wholly unimpaired. Such remaining powers, founded on the 
Word of God and expressly recognized by Statute Law, rendered it 

f iracticable effectually to shield the injured people, at least to the ex- 
ent of preventing an unqualified or unacceptable presentee from being 
forced or intruded upon them against their will. And this protecting 
barrier the Church Courts did, in point of fact, actually interpose with 
complete success, without let or hindrance on the part of the Civil 
Power, so long as they were faithful to their own constitution, and sacred 
trust, and solemnly ratified scriptural privileges. 

But alas, a new era was now approaching. About the middle of 
last century the blight and the mildew of lukewarmness, and cold 
indifference began to settle down on all the Reformed Churches. And 
the withering and degenerating influence went on increasing and mul- 
tiplying into all the varieties and forms of a disguised or avowed infi- 
delity, till the earthquake-shock of the French Revolution arrested the 
nations in their guilty career, — forced them to pause on the bfink of 


* In regard to the merits of the recent Church controversy in Scotland, as far 
as the law of the case is concerned, those who are interested in the subject will 
find a clear, satisfactory, and conclusive statement in a recent pamphlet, published 
by Macleod Wylie, Esq., Barrister at Law, entitled “ The Scotch Law of Patron- 
age and the Recent Secession.” From this work it will be seen that the seceding 
party were as indisputably right in law as they were in Scripture, In a Review 
of this work which has appeared in the November No, of the Jurist, there will 
be found an additional confirtfatory legal opinion by the able and talented Editor 
of that most useful Journal. And, when it is remembered that both of these 
authors are neither Scotchmen nor Presbyterians, their impartial and disinterested 
professional opinions must be entitled to the greatest possible weight. 
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the precipice — and to gaze with horror at the terrible abyss into which 
they were about to plunge. The Church and people of Scotland could 
not wholly escape the predominant tendencies of the age. And there, 
moreover, in addition to these general tendencies, the abhorred Pa- 
tronage Act began, gradually at first and almost imperceptibly, to 
instil its insidious poison into the very heart of the Ecclesiastical 
fabric. Then, began to be verified the not less pointed than just 
remark of Sir Walter Scott : — “ The Act,” says he, “ which restored 
to Patrons the right of presenting clergymen to vacant Churches, was 
designed to render the Churchmen more dependent on the Aristocracy, 
and to separate them, in some degree, from their congregations, who 
could not be supposed to be equally attached to, or influenced by, a 
minister who held his living by the gift of a great man, as by one who 
was chosen by their own free voice.” Then, too, began to be rea- 
lized the fatal result so distinctly anticipated by Wodrow, the Histo- 
rian. In a letter to a friend shortly after the passing of the Patronage 
Act, he thus writes : — “ I do not see that any smoothings in this affair 
will do. Restricting of Patrona| (if the people be forfaulted of their 
just right,) or obliging them to take the consent of Presbyteries before 
they present a minister already fixed to a congregation, will but line 
the yoke, and make it sit closer to our necks, and "perpetuate it upon 
us and posterity.'* • 

As this process of religious indifference and pastoral degeneracy 
advanced, the clergy began to manifest a growing disregard tt) 
the feelings and the rights of the Christian peojfie, and more and 
more decided leanings towards the views and wishes of the Patrons. 
Their hearts and affections, gradually loosened from the former, went 
on gravitating with accelerated speed towards the latter. What was 
the natural — the inevitable consequence ? It was this : — That the 
Church Courts, under such chilling and noxious influences, ceased 
to be faithful to the cause of Zion’s King and the best interests of 
Zion’s children. No new laws were imposed on them by the State ; 
no interferences whatever, on the part of Civil Courts, disturbed 
them; their own principles and constitutional rights they did not 
formally alter or renounce ; — what, then, was the cause of all the 
declensions, violent settlements, and alarn)ing secessions that followed 
in swift succession ? The sole and indisputable cause was, that a pre- 
vailing party in the Church Courts — practically forgetting the Doctrine 
of the Supreme Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ, and their conse- 
quent practical allegiance to Him as their sole Head and King, and 
obligation to the subjects of his Kingdom and members of his Body, — 
resolved to keep their own principles and rights in abeyance, — resolved, 
not to exercise their own still remaining intrinsic powers for the 
protection of the people, — resolved, practically to neglect or depart 
from their own constitutional duties, — resolved, to suffer some of those 
scriptural and statutory previleges, which they might and ought to 
have employed in defence of their helpless and fast scattering flocks, 
to drop into desuetude, — resolved, to wrest and pervert some of their 
other scriptural and statutory privileges into instruments of violence, 
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for extending the provisions of an obnoxious law beyond all reasonable 
construction — far beyond all former precedent — yea, far beyond, all 
power of endurance^ This was pre-eminently the dark age of the 
Church of Scotland. In all former trials, the sufferings of the faithful 
were the glory of the Church ; they were now emphatically her shame. 
Formerly, the sufferings sprung from faithless Monarchs and persecut- 
ing Civil Courts ; now, they flowed entirely from faithless Pastors and 
tyrannizing Church Courts. And, to nail the truth and certainty of this 
representation into the stablest pillars of the fabric of history, it 
stands in documentary record, that the earliest Seceders from the 
Church, “ were not in the habit of complaining so much of the law 
of Patronage, as of the sin of the Church Courts in stretching it 
beyond its due bounds, and neglecting to use their own inherent 
powers, ifi preventing violent settlements.” After proving, as they 
were wont to do, by reference to ratified and unrepealed statutes, 
that judicatories were under no force by law to make intrusions or 
violent settlements,” their simple, but touching and resistless apppeal 
ordinarily ran thus : — Why, then, should Churchmen, who ought to 
be the guardians of the Church’s liberties, go about to destroy them 
by violent proceedings ? Is it not soon enough for Church Courts to 
take such destructive courses when the Parliament makes new laws 
obliging them to it* ?” 


* On re-perusing whole volume of Protests and Judicial Testimonies by the 

holy and devoted men who, during the latter half of last century, were compel- 
led to secede from the Establishment, I have been more struck than ever with 
the remarkable singularity of the fuct^ that throughout, there is no trace of a 
•complaint of any encroachment or vexatious annoyance on the part of any of the 
Civil Courts, trhether subordinate or supreme^ in consequence of the Pat- 
ronage Act, On the contrary, the whole burden of their complaint and 
testimony is against the principles and proceedings of what they denominate, 
“ the prevailing party in the judicatories of the Church'* The chief heads 
of their protesting testimony, which they illustrate with a redundancy of 
the most appalling details, are usually the following : — That “ the prevailing 
party in the judicatories of the Church of Scotland, parlicularly in her Assem- 
blies and Commissions, are breaking down the fences wisely set up against 
innovations in Discipline and Government — are pursuing such measures as 
practically corrupt, or have a direct tendency to corrupt the doctrine of our 
excellent standards — are restraining ministerial freedom, and faithfulness in 
testifying against these sinful and church-ruining courses ; — that these corrupt 
courses are carried on with a high hand, notwithstanding that the ordinary 
means have been used to reclaim them, and to stop the current of their defection 
and backsliding — that Church -authority is screwed to an exorbitant height — 
that the regular exercise of Government and Discipline, according to the word 
of God, and acts and constitutions of this Church, are grown into desuetude — 
that many, who profess friendship to the principles of the constitution, acquiesce 
in the most rigorous and oppressive administrations — that a lordly and magiste- 
rial power is exercised over the flock and heritage of God— that the violent 
intrusion of ministers, even of worthless characters, upon a dissenting and re- 
claiming people, is sinfully persevered in, whereby the great end and design of a 
gospel ministry,^ in the edifiCation of souls, is defeated, innuinerahle divisions 
and convulsions in the body of Christ occasioned, the spirit of the godly griev- 
ed, and their affections alienated, and the peace and unity of the Church broken 
and ruined.” ** Therefore,” conclude these devoted servants of God, after ad- 
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The faithful minority, from their unabated zeal in defence of ‘‘ the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” the scriptural and civilly ratified 
constitution of the Church, and the rights and privileges of the Chris- 
tian people, were familiarly known under the stigmatizing appellation 


ducing the overwhelming evidence of facts in proof of these aggravated charges, 
“ therefore, it is not otily necessary for us. but present duty, to make a secession 
from the said prevailing party, till they see the sins they are guilty of, and the 
mischiefs that they are under, and reform and amend the same." But continue 
they, “ our isnotitoiathe Church of Scotland; we own her Doctrine 

contained in her Confession of Faith; we adhere to her covenanted Presbyterian 
Church-government, discipline, and worship : neither is our secession from those 
who are cleaving unto our covenanted principles, and who are affected by the 
grievances we complain of, and are in their several spheres wrestling against the 
same ; but it is from a party who have got the management in their h'ands, and 
who have got the majority on their side in the judicatories, particularly in our 
Assemblies and Commissions, and who are carrying on a course of defection from 
our reformed and covenanted principles, and are suppressing ministerial freedom 
and faithfulness in testifying against their present back slidings, by inflicting 
censures upon ministers for witnessing, by protestation and otherwise, against the 
same." For these reasons, “ our Secession is from the present judicatories of the 
Established Church, in full consistency with the most steady attachment to all her 
avowed principles and constitution.'* 

For the sake of those readers who may be unacquainted with the lamentable 
history of the Church of Scotland, under the frightful despotism of the 
vailing party" of the Moderates, during the latter half of last century, it may be 
well to furnish one or two examples or specimens of those forced seltUments of^ 
pastors, which tended so mightily to re-introduce the ferocities of a savage 
barbarism into the rapidly improving Kingdom of Scotland. For this purpose, 
the following extract from a late Tract by Dr. Cunningham of Edinburgh will 
suffice : — “ Perhaps,’’ says ho, ** we could give no better proof of the injurious 
tendency of intrusion, of its thorough fltness to raise up the most formidable 
obstacles to the success of the Gospel, to harden men’s hearts, — to prejudice 
them against the means of grace, — to frustrate the great ends of the Christian 
ministry, and to spread irreligion and vice over the land, than by describing two 
or three cases in which the Church-Courts forced a minister upon a reclaiming 
people. We do not mean to express approbation of all that the people did in 
these cases, but we do not hesitate to say that, whatever blame may attach to the 
people, their guilt is as nothing compared with that of the Church-Courts who 
commanded and perpetrated such enormities. 

An ordained minister was, in 1752, presented to the parish of Nigg, in the 
Presbytery of Tain. The people of the parish w^ere unanimously and decidedly 
opposed to him. The affair was several times before the Assembly, who, in 
175.5, ordered the settlement of the presentee. The Presbytery resolved to 
make a last attempt to gain some concurrence, on the part of the people, and 
appointed a committee to deal with them for that purpose. The committee 
reported that they had done all they could to persuade the people to receive the 
presentee, but that “ the whole elders and people declared that they never would 
accede to the settlement of Mr. Patrick Grant, as minister of their parish. - 
that they neither would witness his admission, nor ever afterwards hear him, 
nor any that should join in his admission ; — that it was wormwood and gall to 
them to hear of tliat proposal any farther, and, since Mr. Grant sought no more 
than the living of that parish, the Presbytery of Tain might, if they saw cause, 
collate him to it, but would never have it their power to fix a Pastoral relation 
between him and them.” , 

Upon this, the Presbytery resolved that •* thejr cannot proceed to the settlement 
of Mr. Grant in the parish of Nigg, as all the inhabitants thereof to a man are 
extremely adverse to his settlement amongst them ; and, therefore the Presby- 
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of the “ High flying or wild party,” — and latterly, with greater appro- 
priateness, “ the Evangelical party.” The faithless majority, from 
their own boasted moderation in all matters of Doctrinal faith and 
practical pietjfy were distinguished as the “ Moderate party and the 


tery cannot have the remotest prospect that his settlement, should it take place, 
can reach any of the valuable and important ends of a Gospel ministry.*’ The 
Commission rebuked them, and ordered them to proceed with the settlement^ 
and accordingly, they met for that purpose in the Church of Nigg, when, in the 
terms of their own statement to next Assembly, “ they could not find one sin;^le 
member of that congregation, or any one person having an interest in that 
parish, to witness or concur with Mr. Grant*s settlement. The only person who 
appeared, came to tell them that the blood of the parish of Nigg would be 
required qf them if they proceeded to settle a man to the walls of the Kirk, and 
then went off.’* This frightened them, and will it might. They delayed further 
procedure. For this they were censured by the Assembly, and peremptorily 
ordered to proceed on pain of instant deposition. Mr. Grant was then admitted 
minister of Nigg, and drew the stipend till the end of his life. The people, to 
whose excellent Christian character, the Presbytery bore the strongest testi- 
mony, never attended upon his ministry. A seceding place of worship was 
erected, and the late minister of the parish, in supporting the Veto Law a few 
years ago in the Assembly, declared that the injurious effects of that intrusion 
were felt iu Nigg, and the surrounding district till the present day. 

The next case we shall mention, is that of the parish of Shotts, and we shall 
describe it in the words of Seceders, who, naturally enough, were careful to 
record these violent settlements, and to hold them up in vindication of their 
fontinued secession from “ the prevailing party in our judicatories.** In the 
Narrative and Testi|aony adopted by the Anti-Burgher Synod in 1804, there is 
the following paragraph : — 

“ No consideration of the want of qualifications in the presentee, of personal 
danger to those appointed to ordain, or even of common decency, has prevented 
the Assembly from trampling the laws of Christ, and the rights of the people 
underfoot. Of this, the settlement of Mr. Wells, as minister of the parish of 
Shotts, in the Presbytery of Hamilton, is an instance. Though he was in pos- 
session of the presentation several years before, such was the opposition of the 
people, that nothing could he done in the affair till the meeting of Assembly, 
1764, when the presentation together with a pretended call, were sustained, 
and the Presbytery ordered to proceed. They having once and again prescribed 
Mr. Wells a course of trials, found him unqualified. Upon this, the Assembly 
appointed their Commission to receive his trials, who, having declared him quali- 
fied, ordered the Presbytery, without more ado, to proceed iu the settlement. It is 
not to be wondered, at that the Presbytery scrupled to ordain one to the minis- 
terial office, whom they had twice declared destitute of ministerial qualifications* 
They did not obey the order, and were therefore censured by the Assembly, 
1767, and again ordered to proceed in the settlement against a fixed day. 
When the day arrived, it was found that the edict had not been served ; and 
thus the matter was delayed till the meeting of Assembly, 1768. They, 
resolving to have it carried through during the time of their sitting, despatched 
a minister from Edinburgh to serve the edict in the Kirk of Shotts, on Sabbath 
the 22nd day of May, and appointed the ordination to take place on the 25th, — 
allowing only two free days between the service of the edict and the settlement. 
The minister finding no congregation at the Kirk of Shotts, affixed a copy of 
the edict to the Church-door, which was sustained by the Assembly as sufficient. 
The Presbytery having met for the ordination, could not get access to either the 
Church or Churchyard, nor to any private house in the neighbourhood ; and 
the bnsiness was left undone. The Assembly, however, determined to proceed ; 
and the King’s Advocote having promised effectual assistance, they appointed 
the settlement to take place on the 2nd of June, and failing that day, on the 9th^ 
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dreary years of their iron sway as the period of “ Mocferate ascendant 
cy.” It was a period which disgraced the feelings of civilized humanity 
as much as it outraged the cause of Christ, the sole and supreme Head 
of the Church, ^was no longer a perfidious State arrayed against a 
faithful Church; rot a perfidious Church-majority, marshalled against 
a faithful people. It was an age when the heavens were as brass, and 
the earth as iron, and no dew descending. The savour and unction 


The abused people had by this time lost all temper, and by mere force prevented 
it on the first of these days. When the next arrived, a company of foot 
soldiers, with a troop of dragoons, were brought to the place, to force the settle- 
ment at the point of the bayonet. The design was notwithstanding still 
defeated, by the people’s waylaying the members of Presbytery, and carrying 
them out of the road. But all other methods failing, the Presbytery d'd. on the 
16th of August, in the session House of Hamilton, ordain Mr. Wells to be 
minister of the parish of Shotts — Pages 69 and 70. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that a Seceding Church was erected. Such 
cases were not uncommon about that period. The result may be stated in the 
language of Sir Henry ‘Moncrieff. “ The people, disgusted with unsuccessful 
processes before the Assembly, relinquished the plan of their predecessors, and 
came seldom to the Assembly with appeals from the sentences of the inferior 
Courts appointing the settlement of presentees whom they resisted. But they 
began to do more quietly, or with less observation than formerly, what was not 
less unfriendly to the Establishment. In ordinary cases they now leave the 
Church-Courts to execute their sentences without opposition, and set themselves 
to rear a Seceding Meeting-house, which very frequently carries off a large 
portion of the inhabitants of the parish.” 

Another specimen may be furnished from a singularly i!idi suspicious source, 
THE Westminister Review for August last. In a masterly article which 
triumphantly vindicates the Leaders and Founders of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, we find the following passage : — “ The morning of the 30th of May, 1751, 
saw the Churchyard of the parish of Torpbiohen thronged with rustics in their 
Sabbath clothes. With sorrow and indignation they were to witness the settle- 
ment of a pastor over them in the teeth of their continued and universal opposi- 
ti<m. A cavalcade of merry clergymen came riding up headed by Mr. 
William Robertson, the minister of Gladsmuir. He was a man about thirty, 
with a countenance which he has transmitted to his descendant Lord Brougham — 
altogether an active, keen, bright look. The cavalcade of clergymen were 
flanked and surrounded by a troop of dragoons. As the troopers and parsons 
dashed among the people, tradition says. Captain Hamilton, of Westport, drew 
his sword, and shouted. “ What! wont ye receive the gospel ? I’ll swap off the 
head o’ ony man that Ml no (receive the gospel).” Thus did William Robertson 
proceed to bestow the spiritual office. Many years ehipse. He is the chief of the 
Kirk. He has won the crown of history. Writing to Gibbon in his days of 
celebrity, he gives the clue to his conduct when the dragoon heading intruder at 
M’orphichen. We find Principal Robertson the chief of the Kirk, congratulating 
the historian of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ on his skilful management of superstition 
and bigolry in his chapters on Christianity, lie thus gives us a glimpse of the 
moral theory of which the Torphicben intrusion was the application. The con- 
gratulation to Gibbon, and the dragoon ordination, were only the abstract and the 
concrete of the same thing.” How distressing the reflection, that the only 
practical effect of the recent Bill of Lord Aberdeen has been, to place increased 
power in the hands of the Moderates^ — who now, alas, from their overwhelming 
preponderance, truly constitute the Erastianized Established Church of Scotland, 
—for carrying outy according to their good pleasurCy the obnoxious and anti- scrip* 
tural policy of their lineal predecessors of unenviable memory ^ during the latter half 
of last century ! The only consolation is. that they have now got only a very 
diminutive and servile fraction of the general population, on which to operate. 
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of divine grace were gone ; soundness in the faith and vital piety 
were at a discount; the bloodbought rights and liberties of God’s 
people were treated as idle figments ; and the supreme Headship and 
prerogatives of the Divine Redeemer, though stil^ncancelled fh>m 
the Church’s Standards and the Nation’s Statute^ook, were practi- 
cally regarded as the departed ghosts of once venerable phantasies. 
Instead of all this, there were substituted cold pretences of Academi- 
cal learning, that froie the generous sympathies of the human heart — 
dry and barren essays, that unfolded the germs and budding flowers of 
subsequent heterodox opinions — and a wondrous and all-engrossing 
concern for the finenesse and politesse of fashionable manners, or smooth 
varnished hypocrisy. Or, to accommodate and apply the strong 
language of Milton, the Moderate rulers of that iron age were men of 
“ unsolitf and corrupt* judgments” — “ declaiming in rugged and mis- 
cdlaneons gear blown together by the four winds” — “ preferring the 
gay rankness of Apuleius or any modern fustianist,” to the sublime 
simplicity of Prophets and Apostles — “ pestering their heads with the 
sapless dotages” of the schools — “ feeding their flocks with windy spe- 
culations instead of sincere milk” — taking the way by their “ sorcerous 
doctrine of foi’malities to transform their hearers out of Christian men 
into Judaizing beasts” — in their discourses, “ affecting the comments 
and postils of friars and Jesuits, but scorning and slighting the Re- 
formed writers ; in so much that the better sort among them would 
confess it a rare matter to hear a true edifying sermon in any of their 
great Churches ; find that such as were most hummed and applauded 
there, would scarcely be suffered a second hearing in a grave congre- 
gation of pious Christians, who would soon look tlirough and through 
the lofty nakedness of your latinizing barbarian, and the finical goosery 
of your polite Sermon Actor.” 

The dark sayings and doings of this period of gloom drew forth the 
“ Ecclesiastical Characteristics, or Arcana of Church Policy, being an 
Humble Attempt to open the Mystery of Moderation,” by Dr. Wither- 
spoon — being one of the severest and mosit tremeudons Satires of any 
age or nation. It is a Satire, which now cuts with the keenness of a 
razor’s edge, and then crushes with the force of a sledge hammer. And 
both its cutting and crushing power is derived from its undeniable 
truthfulness. There are two ways in which we may judge of men’s 
principles and practices. Given their determinate prinpiples of acti- 
on, — we may thence safely infer the leading features of their conduct. 
Or, given the leading features of their conduct, — w;e may thence safely 
infer their determinate principles of action. The latter is what has 
been accomplished, with consummate ability and skill, by the celebrat- 
ed author of “the Ecclesiastical Characteristics.” With -his well- 
known shrewdness and almost intuitive perspicacity he noted the 
distinguishing features in the practical conduct of the Moderates. The 
conduct so marked, he aV once referred to the only principles of action 
which could satisfactorily account for it. These principles, again, he 
embodied in a series of maxims, or axioms, — the truth and reality of 
which were e.stablishiHl and vindicated by logical reasonings and 
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illustrations derived from actual facts — while the whole was intersper- 
sed and enlivened by sallies of polished irony hnd grave sarcastic 
humour, siich us have rarely proceeded from human wit. As the work 
is a rare one in quarter of the world, we shall present a few of 
tjiosc maxims, — tjPf truth of which it so amply verifies — the tendencies 
of wliicli it so vividly illustrates — and the practical evils of which it so 
powerfully exposes. 

Do you wish, then, to know how the Moderates treated that soundness 
of tlie faith Avhich was once delivered unto the saints? Here is the maxim 
which alone explains their conduct : — All Ecclesiastical persons, of 
whatever rank, whetlier Principals of Colleges, Professors of Diviiiitv, 
Ministers, or even Probationers, that are stuspected of heresy, are to be 
esteemed men of great genius, vast learning, and uncommon worth ; 
and are by all means to be supported and protected.” Do you wisli 
to know how they treated those standards of their own Church, which, 
at ordination, tjiey swore to uphold ? Here is the only maxim that 
can explain their conduct : — ‘‘ It is a necessary part of the character 
of a moderate man, never to speak of the Confession of faith, but with 
a sneer, to give sly hints, that he does not thoroughly believe it, and 
to make the word orthodoxy, a term of contempt and reproach.” Do 
you wish to know their views of practical piety? The only maxim that 
can explain these, is this: — “A moderate man must endeavour, as 
much as he handsomely can, to put off any appearances of devotion, 
and avoid all unnecessary exercises of religious worship, whether pub-^ 
lie or [)rivate ;” while his chief endeavour ought to bo to acquire, in- 
stead, as great a degree of politeness, in his carriage and behaviour, 
and to catch as much of the air and manner of a tine gentleman, as 
possibly he can.” Do you wish to know their treatment of the all- 
iinportant subject of practical morals ? Here is the only maxim that 
can explain their conduct : — When any man is charged with loose 
practices, or tendencies to immorality, he is to be screened and pro- 
tected as much as possible ; especially if the faults laid to his charge, 
be, as they are incomparably well termed, in a sermon, preached by 
a hopeful youth, that made some noise lately, ffood humoured vices,'"^ 
Do you wish to know their special signs and marks of a talent for 
preaching — or the distinguishing qualities of a good pi;pacher? Here 
is the only maxim which can exhibit these: — 1st. ‘‘ His subjects must 
be contiaed to social duties. 2d. He must recommend them only from 
rational considerations, viz. the beauty and comely proportions of vir- 
tue, and its advantages in the present life, without any regard to a future 
state of more extended self-interest. 3d. His authorities must be 
tlrawn from heathen^writers, wo/ie, or as few as possible, from Scrip- 
ture. 4th. He must be very unacceptable to the common people.” Do 
you wish to know their principles in reference to the qualifieaiions, 
the fitness, and the choice of Pastors? The only maxim which 
can embody these, is the following : — “ In Church-settlements, 
which are the principal causes that come before ministers for judg- 
ment, the only thing to be regarded is, who the Patron and the great 
and noble heritors are for ; the inclinations of the common people 
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are to be utterly dejpised.” Again, ^Svliile a scttloineiit is carrying 
on, tlie candidate against whom there is a strong opposition Ironi 
the people, must be looked upon, and everywhere declared to be, 
a person of great worth and remarkable abilities[|||||provided always, 
that if ever tlio same person, after lie is settl^^be at pains, and 
succeed in gaining the jieople’s affections, he shall then fall as iniieh 
below the ordinary standard in his character, as before he was raised 
above it.” Do you wish to know their estimate and treatment of 
the pious and godly minority opposed to them ? Tlie only maxim 
that can adcipaately represent these, runs thus : — “ The character 
which moderate men give their adversaries, of the orthodox party, 
must always be that of knaves or fools ; and, as occasion serves, tlie 
same person (if it will pass) may be represented as a knave at one 
time, and as a fool at another.” Do you Avish, on the other baud, 
to knoAV tlieir estimate and treatment of the ungodly and profane? 
Here is the maxim which sets forth these : — “ As to the world in 
general, a moderate man is to have great charity for Atheists and 
Deists in principle, and for persons that are loose and vicious in their 
jiracticc : but none at all for those that have a high profession of 
religion, and a great pretence to strictness in their walk and con- 
versation.” 

When princijdes and maxims like these were gaining a practical 
ascendancy in Church Counseds and Courts, is it to bo Avondcred at 
‘fchat, ill 1781, Avhen they reached their very zenith, the Annual 
Protest against tlYe Patronage Act Avas dropped? Need it excite sur- 
jirize that — Avlien in every case, effect was given to presentations, and 
Ministers were repeatedly thrust into parishes amid riot, uproar, and 
bloodshed, at t!io point of the bayonet, — the faithful Avere driven in 
crouds from the pale of a degraded Establishment, and compelleil to 
form themselves into Relief and Secession Churches ? Rat, it may 
Avell be noted Avith astonishment, as an ineffaceable memorial of the 
felt strength and stability of the Church’s scriptural and statutory 
principles, that, even at the darkest hour of this ‘"long night of 
defection and unavailing struggle in behalf of the people’s Christian 
rights,” the call of the peo[)le Avas once more formally re-declared^ 
to be “an essetitial pre-requisite to the formation of the jiastoral rela- 
tionship, according to the iirinciples of the Cliurch of Scotland.” It 
need scarcely, hoAA^ever, be added, tliat, notwithstanding this formal 
re-declaration of a principle Avliich never Avas erased from the Statute 
book, or dropiied from the actual practice of the Cliurch, it Avas in 


* This declaration of the Assembly of 1784, was as folloAAS : — ** Upon a 

motion that the resolution of Assembly respecting the Moderation of calls, 
should, for the satisfaction of all concerned, be converted into a declaratory 
Act, and printed amongst the Acts of Assembly, the General Assembly agreed 
thereto without a vote ; and,^ in terms of said resolution, did, and hereby do 
declare, that the Moderation of a call, in the settlement of Ministers, is agreeable 
to the iiiimemorial and constitutional practice of this Church, and ought to bo 
continued.’* 
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reiility rotluced to an unmeaning form or solemn farce — though even 
as a I’orni or a farce, it continued to lift up an unmistakeable testimo- 
ny in favour of constitutional law, and the primitive Polity of the 
Cliurcli. 

We cannot close this notice of the period of our Church’s greatest 
eclipse, wlien so “ disastrous a twilight” was shed over a whole nation, 
witlioiit remarking on the uttef practical worthlessness of mere Creeds 
Jiowever sound, or mere Polity and form however scriptural, v/itJiout 
tiio animating actual recognition of the supremacy of the Great Head, 
and the inspiring actual presence and life-giving energy of his Holy 
Sj)irit. In those dark and evil days of Moderate despotism, wIkmi tin; 
Supreme Headship of the Divine lledeeincr was treated practically as 
nothing better, or more real, than a mythological artifice of Jilomoric 
song ; — and wlien, as a necessary result, the ))cculiarities of the gospel 
were despised as nauseous, and devotion scorned as contemptible : tlie 
flock of immortal spirits estimated as nothing, and the golden flecc(3 as 
every tiling ; the means of grace at home increasingly circiunscribcd, 
and missions to I he h<‘athen aliroad opcidy denounced as the very 
climax of raving fanaticism* ; — is it not memorable, that, even then, 


* III 3lDy, 17i)G, the .subject of Missions \\'as regularly and constitutionally 
brouoht before tlie General Assembly, by overt uros from the Provincial Synf»ds 
of Fife and Moray. These overtures were, as follows 'The !Syno>l af Fifm 
humbly overture the ensuing General Assembly of this that the Assem- 

bly may consider of the most etfectual methods, by wiiich the Church of Scot- 
land may contribute to the difiuslon of tbs gospel over the world.’* Again, 
“ It is humbly overtured” (by the Stptod of Moraj/) “ tp the General Assembly 
of the (]!hurch of Scotland, that, in respect a very laudable zeal for sending the 
gospel to Heathen countries has appeared both in Scotland and England, the 
Assembly should iiicourage this spirit and promote this most important and 
desirable object, by appointing a general coIK etion over the Church, or adopting 
whatever other method may appear to them most elfeciual.” 

'riu s.j overtures, which, one would suppose, might be regarded as of a very 
humble and harmless description, occasioned a long and vigorous debate, 'riie 
evangelical party, headed by the venerable Dr. ,)ohu Erskine, nobly defended 
the cause (»f !Mi>sii)iis to the Heathen — triuniphantly vindicated the scriptural 
principles on whiob it ^Yas based — and power-nlly enforced the obligation uudor 
liich the ( liristiau Church lay to promote it. Hut, being still in a iniitnrif?/, 
they proposed no more than “ 'fhat a Committee be appt>inted by the Assembly, 
to inquire int(*, and deliberate upvm, the overtures from the Synods of Fife and 
Moray ; and to report the result of such eii([uiry, and deliberation, to ne.xt 
Assembly.’’ 

If tlie overtures tlieinselves were harmless, one would suppo.se that stir/t a 
motion was at least equally so. But not sn thought the Tdoilerates. By then* 
a counter-motion was made to, ellVct, “ Th it ihc from tur ff I'fjc 

and d/o/ny be iM?ifc:i)iATKt.Y i)isMissi:j>,’’ which, of course, was carried hy a 
great majority. 

iSev‘er was the genuine essence or quintessenco of ^loderatism more cle.irly 
bruuglit out and exhibited than on tlie present (occasion. Some of the Speakers 
vag’iel) and indclinitely admitted, that there were scripture Fropliccies which 
pointed to the u/nmnlc propagation of the Christian faith — that it ^vas oven ‘legi- 
timate fv>r sueh as were so dispoi^ed, io 'ptaif for the fultVlineiU of sa<*h Brtqihe- 
eics ' but that, at prcNcnt. to attempt io do any thing towards such consumma- 
tion, was, .s.iy tlie least, “highly inexpedient.** Others, scouting sncli con- 
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every article of the subscribed Confession of faith, every principle of 
Discipline, every form of Polity, every registered Act in the National 
Statute book was, without addition, substraction, or modification of 
any kind, exactly the same as when hitely, under tj^ reign of Evange- 
lical ascendancy, the Supreme Headship of the^edeemer was so 
gloriously vindicated, the Christian flock rC-invested with a largo 
share of its long lost rights and liberties, the means of salvation ex- 
tended indefinitely at home, and fresh conquests achieved for the ever- 
lasting gospel abroad ? In the former, as in the latter case, all things 
external^ relating to Standards and Creeds, Books of Discipline and 
Polity, were precisely identical. But, oh, how different the results ! 
Whence, then, it may be asked, a difference so vast and so momen- 
tous ? Is it not, that in the former, there was ari extinction, and in the 
latter, a re-infusion of spiritual life? Under the gloomy and iron sway 
of Moderatism, the Church was not merely stereotyped ; — it was lite- 
rally fossilized — yea, petrified ! It bore upon its rueful visage not mere- 
ly the image but the reality of stagnation and death. Wliere shall we 
cast about for any adequate similitude to represent the saddening 
phenomenon ? Shall we go to the catacombs of nature — the wonders 


cessions altogether, saw in the overtures, the germinating seeds of danger and 
alarm, sedition and treason. “ Moderator, 1 rise, Sir,” commenced one of the 
'Moderate Orators, ^Umpressed with a sense of the alarming and dangerous ten- 
dency o f the measures proposed in the overtures on your table ; overtures which 
I cannot too strongly oppose, and which, I trust, all the loyal and rccU-nffectcd 
members will be unanimous in opposing.^* And, after drawing an alarming picture 
of his own imaginary fears, the Orator concludes ; — “ And, as to these Alission- 
ary Societies, I do aver that since it is to be apprehended that their funds may he, 
in time, nay, certainly will be turned against the constitution ; (!) so it is the 
bounden duty of this House to give the overtures recommending them our most 
serious disapprobation, and our immediate, most decisive opposition,'^ Others, 
rising still higher into the regions of Philosophy, rationalized in a style that 
might suit a German atmosphere. I cannot,’’ said another of the Moderate 
Orators, “ otherwise consider the enthusiasm on this subject, than as the effect of 
sanguine illusive the more dangerous, because the object is so plausible. 

To spread abroad the knowledge of the Gospel among barbarous and Heathen 
nations, seems to me highly preposterous, in as far as it anticipates, nay as it even 
reverses, the order of nature. Men must be polished and rejined in their manners, 
before they can be properly enlightened by religious truths. Philosophy and learning 
must, in the nature of things, take the precedence. Indeed it should seem hardly less 
absurd to make revelation precede civilization in the order of time, than to pre- 
tend to unfold to a child the Principia of Newton, ere he is made at all acfjuainted 
with the letters in the alphabet. These ideas seem to me alike founded in error, 
and therefore I must consider them both as equally romantio and visionary,'^ “ bet- 
ter far were it to leave our fellow creatures to the protection of the common 
Father of mankind, and to such glimmerings as the lights he vouchsafes them by 
nature afford, than to tell them what they cannot at all comprehend ; — what they 
will not practise.’* I deprecate the idea of applying for a new suhseriptiori, 
upon a scheme so extraordinary and roinantic.** •* I am obliged heartily to oppose 
the motion far a Committee, &c. &c.” 

If such expose of genuine Moderate sentiments be regarded as embodying 
what is true and sound, how can one help exclaiming, — “ Alas alas! how 
strangely 'mistaken our Hlessed Lord and His Inspired Apostles must have 
been 1 1” 
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of which have been revealed by the torch of Geological Science ? Be- 
hold that singular member of a subterranean forest — the surviving 
relic of a former epoch ! There^ are all the veritable signs of its genea- 
logy and true character — an entire mechanism for the performance of 
the varied functidfes of organic life — the cellular tissue, with its elon- 
gated cells or tubes for the reception of juices, studded also with pecu- 
liar spots or glands — and the woody fibre, with its concentric layers 
and radiated structure. Every thing is there, not only to distinguish 
and mark out the substance, as a product of the vegetable world, but 
the genus, yea, and the very species too. But, alas, there is no moti- 
on — no circulation of fluids — -no life there I — all has been petrified, or 
turned into stone ! 

Behold, again, that singular member of a subterranean menagerie — 
the wondrous monument of an age long gone by — the giant mammoth 
of the frozen sands of Lena ! There, too, are all the veritable signs of its 
genealogy and true character — a perfect organization, with every 
member entire, not only in form but also in substance — with bones 
and fle^>h, skin and hair, brain and eyes, tusks and teeth, and every 
other organ, external and internal, for the discharge of the varied func- 
tions of animal life. But, alas, there is no motion — no pulsation — no 
process of assimilation — no life, there! — all has been for ages con-, 
gealed, or turned into the cliilly stiffhess of an icy rock ! 

Or, shall we turn to the catacombs of human art — the wonders of 
which have been disclosed by the researches of a fond and floating 
antiquarianism. Behold, there, the perfect form — th# perfect reality— 
of all that is corporeal and iinspiritual in man. There, behold, securely 
sheltered for many an age, — alike from the gnawings of the devouring 
worm, and the scorchings of a tropical heat, — the mortal remains of 
what once might have been the living forms of ancient royalty — as if 
endowed with immortality of being ! To adopt and ’accommodate the 
somewhat embellished but substantially accurate description of a late 
poetical countryman : — 

Each in his own alcove, and on his tlirone, 

The Kings of old were seated ; in his hand 
Each held the sceptre of command, 

So well had the cmbalniers done their part 
With spice and precious unguents, to imbue 
The perfect corp.se, that each had still tlie hue 
Of living man; 

I'hc robes of royalty which once they wore 
Long since had mouldered olfand left them bare : 

Naked upon their thrones behold them there. 

Statues of actual flesh, — a fearful sight ! 

Their largo and rayless eyes, 

Glaz'd, fix’d, and meaningless, — yet, open wide, 

Their ghastly balls belied 
The mockery of life in all beside. 

But what poor and faint similitudes do the straugi^t realities of the 
♦ ataeombs, whether of the >vorld of nature or of art, su])ply of the still 
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stranger realities, which the faithful historian must resusc^itnto from tlio 
catacombs of the world of spirit ! And, sure, beyond all debate, the 
dismal years of tlic latter half of last century — years of worse than 
sepulclind glt)om, under the withering frown of moderate ascendancy, — 
must ever be accounted as the age of the catacoml)#in the History of 
the Clmrch of Scotland. All things were there, as before and after — 
A Scriptural Constitution and Polity were there, unaltered ; — A 
Scriptural Creed, and Confession, and Directory of worship were tiioro, 
uncancelled ; — A Scriptural Government, and Order, and Discipline 
were there, unchanged ; — Scriptural Ordinances and Sacraments were 
there, unvaried ; — Scriptural forms and processes, for judging of tlie 
(pialiilcations and conduct of ministers and members, were there, unmo- 
dified : — all things were there, essential to the vigorous discharge of 
the varie^l functions of a fully organized Spiritual Bod}". But, alas, 
alas, there was no motion — no breath — no pulsation — no sign or 
symptom of spiritual life, there ! — all, all had been metamorphosed 
into stone, or congealed into ice, or embalmed and bandaged into 
the lilelcss rigidity of a ghastly Ecclesiastical inuminyhuod ! 

The sliepherds, in order to gratify the great and t[ic mighty of tliis 
world, instead of Avatching over and hedging I'ound their flocks, 
gave them up as a helpless prey to the eriiol spoiler. Tlie riglits 
and liberties of the pe()i)!e, instead of being sacredly guartled and 
defended, were allowed to be contemptuously trodden in the dust. 
But He, who now sitteth in the heavens, and wiio graciously rewards 
t'he giving even ^of a cup of cohl water to a disciple, in tlie name 
of a disciple, felt aggrieved and dishonoured by this infraction of llio 
privileges, Avhich he had freely conferred on the subjects of his own 
kingdom of grace. The Great Head was Avounded, through the Avound 
so deeply inflicted on the members of Iiis Body. liis presmice Avas, 
therefore, gradually Avithdrawii, and the sliining of his gracious eoim • 
tenance. And the Avithdrawal of his presence was like: the removal 
of the Sun from that Avorld of beauty, which is not gladdened merely, 
but almost created by his beams. 3Iemorable warning to all tlie 
Churches of tlie earth — and all coming g(;nerations — not to tamper 
Avith the sole and Supreme Headship of the Divine Jiedeeiner — 
either abstractly, as a glorious doctrine and revealed article of faith, 
or practically, in any of its minutest applications ! The History of 
tlie Avorld at large, and of Scotland in particular, amply proves that 
the vigorous maintenance of‘ it, has ever l)eeii a cause and a conse- 
rpience of a flourishing Church — while the neglect of it lias as iinari- 
ably proved a cause and a cousccjucnce of a dcgeiurating Churcli. 
Only let the Church duly honour her great and Supreme Head, and He 
Avill duly honour her. But let prove faithless to llim, and she shall be 
light!}- esteemed. Let her neglect Him — or Ibrget Him — or jiractically 
disown Him, as her great Head and King ; — let her, from worldly 
considerations of profit, or pleasure, or policy, sulibr his honour to be 
tarnished and In’s glory to*be eclipsed ; — she may still conirivt: to retain 
outward decencies of form^ but the spirit is lied — tlie lil’e is c'xtinct, 
— for the glory the Lord hatli departed I’rom her, i‘; gone henec\ 
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Tlicn, no more avvfikenings — no more convci’sions. No velieincnt 
cryings out, wliat must we do to he suved? No kindlings of spirit — 
no impetuous longings — no insatiable tlurstings, and pantingjf, and 
lumgcrings after rigiiteousness. No souls regenerated ; no saints edi- 
fied ; no sinners saved. Then, too, no outward spread — no new exten- 
sion— no fresh conquests in the dominion of sense and the empire of 
sin, where Satan’s dwellings cliielly he. For, if no liglit be enjoyed, 
how can it he imparted? If no life be possessed, how can it be com- 
municated ? Within, all is tht* lank and famished leanness of a scorcli- 
ing drought. Without, all is tlie naked sterility of a wasto howling 
desert. IJut, let the Clmrch, nobly casting away from her all views df 
carnal honour, profit, and renown, ever turn, with stedfast and unvary- 
ing faithfulness, to her Great Head, even as the moon, her own pro- 
phetic emblem, ever turiieth towards the sun, the divinely chosen svm- 
hol of her Lord, and then sliall Iier fice truly shine, and the pulse of 
life in her be mightily quickened. Tlien, shall her righteousness go 
forth as brightness ; and tlie salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 
Then, shall a immorous ofispring he born unto her, and spread and 
multiply over all the earth — awakened, as by a divine impulse — vivi- 
lied, as by the breath of a divine spirit — iiiHained, as by seraphic ar- 
<lour — and illumintd, as with a blaze of ctdestial light. Then, — then — 
amid the songs of rejoicing lands, will be illustriously verified tlie 
luniveiily strain, which, ere while in vision, kindled into fire the heart 
of Judah’s hallowed seer : — “ Arise, siiine; for thy light is come, am^ 
the glory of tlie Lord Is risen upon thee. And the gsntiles shall come 
to thy liglit, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” 
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IL— VIOLENT SETTLEMENTS DURING THE REIGN OF 

MODERATISM. 


[^Tt may interest some of our readers ^ and satisfy others, it may tend to edify the few, 
and inform the many, if we yive a specimen of that intrusionism concerning which 
so much has been said and written of late. Far worse illustrations of the rtUjn 
of Moderatism, than that now to be presented, might be adduced ; we give this 
only as a specimen of what is meant by intruding a Pastor on a Christian 
congregation — not of the actual extent to lohich such intrusion may, in some cases, 
have reached, Alas, there are some of us who have from our childhood been 
eye-witnesses of the spiritually ‘destructive and eternally -ruinous system of forcing 
ungodly ttnd worldly Pastors upon reclaiming and resisting parishes. The Lord 
God only can estimate the amount of evil which this abuse (not element) of an 
Established Church has produced.^ — Ed, F. C. M. 


TEXT. 


[The Moderate party] “ viewed the existinj' law, which imposed no check upon 
THE ABSOLUTE CHOICE OF THE PATRON, except the Presbytery judgment (after due 
trial and examination) upon the qualiRcatious and fitness of hi# presentee, as not only 
clearly expressed and definitively settled in the statutes, but also as embodying a sys- 
tem CONSISTENT WJTH TRUE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, AND LIKELY TO BE PRODUCTIVE OF 
PERMANENTLY BENEFICIAL EFFECTS. The memorialists and their constituents are the 
existing representatives of this last ‘mentioned party in the Church; find they are proud to 
say, that the anticipations of their forefathers have been realised to the fullest extent ,** — 
(Recent Memorial of the Moderates, signed by Dr, Cook.) 

COMMENTARY. 

PARISH OF FENWICK. 

Fenwick is a country parish near Kilmarnock, and in the Presbytery of 
Irvine. The road from Glasgow to Kilmarnock passes close by the church. 
Indeed this parish was divided from Kilmarnock, of which it originally form- 
ed a part, only during the stirring period of the Second Reformation, and 
the celebrated William Guthrie, author of the “ Trial of the Saving Interest,” 
was ordained its first minister, on November 7, 1644. So very popular was 
he as a preacher at Fenwick, that crowds flocked from all parts of Scotland 
to hear him ; and some built houses in the parish merely to enjoy the bene- 
fltofhis ministry. When Guthrie was ejected during the persecution of 
Charles II. and at the instigation of Archbishop Burnet, historians inform 
us, that he ‘‘ had some difficulty in getting the aflection of the people to 
him so far moderated as to keep them from violent proceedings against the 
party who came to depose him. They would actually have prevented the 
church from being declared vacant, and were ready to have resisted even 
unto blood, striving against sin, had they been permitted. After the Re- 
volution 1690, a series of admirable men were* ministers of Fenwick, the 
last of whom, Mr. James Halkct, an extremely popular preacher, and a man 
much beloved, died suddenly whilst assisting at the communion in Glasgow 
about the middle of April 1779. This led to one of those atrocious cases 
of intrusion then so common, forming part of the system, consistent with 
true religious liberty, likely to be productive of permanently beneficial 
effects,” to which|||be present minority have formally served themselves 
heirs, and which'roey are labouring, as the tools of the Court of Session, 
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to restore. We shall narrate the case from materials furnished by the cele- 
brated John Howie of Lochgoin^ himself a native of Fenwick, and from the 
records of the Presbytery of Irvine. 

After Mr. Halket^s death, all the members of Session (consisting of 
nine) met, and after exhorting one ^another to be much in prayer to God 
that He would send them another pastor in his room/' they appointed 
special prayer meetings for that end. They alf:o applied to the Honour- 
able Patrick Boyle/' the uncle and one of the tutors of the Earl of Glasgow 
(then a minor), for a list of candidates, as had been given on all previous 
occasions. He gave them some reason to think that this request would be 
granted, but soon after they learnt with astonishment and sorrow that Mr. 
Reid/ minister of a chapel in Greenock, ^ who had lived for some time near 
Fenwick, and was a person whom they all disliked, had received and accep- 
ted the presentation. They immediately wrote to Mr. Reid on the subject, 
setting forth, that the Word of God doth allow a great interest to all 
judicious Christians in the choice of their pastors, and that it is Aheir un- 
questionable right and privilege to have a judgment of discretion concerning 
those pastors to whom they are bound to commit the guiding and ediftcation 
of their immortal souls, and no patron^ nor heritor^ nor any body of men what- 
soever^ can jusdy deprive them of that right and privilege which God allows 
Mem." To this letter they received a Jesuitical answer, to the effect thqt 
“ such a remonstrance \oould have been addressed vnth greater propriety to 
the Legislature of the nation^''" &c. llie Session, however, pressed home 
their argument by urging that the legislative power respecting the present 
affair resides entirely with yourself if we mistake not, as no other person 
could compel you to accept the presentatiop but Mr. Reid put a bold 
face on the matter, declared that all who opposed him were “ busy bodies/* 
and that he would not cease to pray, that “ in spite of all the devices of th^ 
devil and his emissaries/' God would turn the hearts of^he people to him. 
Meantime he was determined to secure the temporalities, and was so impious 
as to compare himself to our blessed Saviour, and this conscientious op- 
position made by a pious people against his seldsh project, to that 
experienced by the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, who was 
not called^ but despised and rejected by the people T In a word; his 
whole condqpt was so heartless and profane, that when be came to 
preach at Fenwick before the moderation of the call, there teas not one human 
being present in the church but the precentor ( the beadle, as will be seen, was 
at that time a staunch Non-lntrusionist), and when the cull was moderated, 
not one heritor^ elder ^ or inhabitant of the parish^ signed it; it was only signed 
by the Earl of Glasgow's factor in name of his Lordship's tutors; iu other 
words, the patron approved of his own presentation, and called his own 
presentee. The entire people of the parish were openly opposed to the 
presentee. One or two non-resident heritors were afterwards induced to 
write letters of concurrence, and the case came before the Assembly t7b0, 
when an heritor, an elder, and a head of a family, as representing the whole 
parish of Fenwick, . addressed the House against the settlement, to good 
purpose,” but, of course, the inexorable Assembly “ sustained the concur- 
rence ! with the patron and presentee, and appointed the Presbytery of 
Invine to proceed to forwards the settlement of the presentee with alt con- 
venient sp^edt according to the rules of ihe Churchr This sentence would 
undoubtedly have been executed, if nectrssary, at the point of the bayonet, 
had Mr. Reid not resigned his presentaHon^ August 13, 17H0, probably scared 
by the unanimous and steadfast opposition of the^whole parish. 

Immediately after this a new presentation was issued by the representa- 
tives of the patron in favour of Mr. William Boyd, proq|fher of the gospel, 
to be minister” at Fenwick. This presentation was given in to the Presby- 
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tery of Irvine on the 3(^ of October 1780, and the 23d of November was 
appointed as the day on which his call was to be inoderaled. Mr. Boyd 
being a stranger, the people went to hear him preach on the two Sabbaths 
before his call was moderated, anxious, if possible, to concur with his settle- 
ment. but “ to their inexpressible sorrow, they had the mortification to find” 
that he was a feeble, cold, and inefficient preacher, who ‘‘ read” his 
“ ve*y shorC sermons, and that, too, in such a low and slovenly style, that 
he could not be heard by the people. They were, therefore opposed to his 
settlement to a man. 'I'he minute of Presbytery at moderating in the call is 
a curiosity in its way. 

** Fenwick Kirk, November 23(1, 1780. Se<lenint,--A/r. Brisbane, Moderator, arid 
Mr, ^Pnd J and linvintj cnn^iit iilod by priiver, lliev proceedeil to modorale in ft mil to 

r. l**o\<l; HM(I liJiviny: if 'I r, I.iiwrie lunl mmle iiitiinntinii «»f sail moderation 

accord iiiir to t be nupoint’iienf of tlie Presbytery, it was reported thnl he liad. It was 
then nskerl. ifiliere were any letters fnnn tlie non-residinsr heritors, -^N one WEliE PRO- 
DUCED. NEnitEll DID ANY COME FOllWAKD TO SIGN THE CALL Oil PAPER OF CONCUR- 
llENCE. — Clu.'ed with prayer. 

(Signed) “'I'lIOMAS PrisraNE, Moderator, 

Accordingly, when the call was returned to the Presbytery, it was “ found 
SIGNED nv NO PER'^ON w’liATEVER;” aiid a ‘Marge compearance from the 
parish of Fenwick,” headed by James Cuthbertson, one of the elders, flocked 
into the Presbytery lie*, tX^.M.-sing their unanimous and conscientious 
opposition to the presentee, and presenting “ two papers” of remonstrance 
against his settlement. The first of the papers was a minute of a meeting 
of “heritors, ciders, and most of the heads of families,” at Fenwick Kirk, at 
wliich they appointed u large deputation to attend tlie Presbytery,” and the 
mecMiig unanimously agreed to empowi'r the above persona to reject Mr. 
"’VYilliam Boyd as minister of this parish,” and they declare that it “is to bo 
understood as if the whole parish had signed this mandate.” The second 
paper was a very earnest and aflecting petition, in which they implore the 
Presbytery not to proceed to Mr. Boyd’s scttlenient, as he “ can be of no 
hem fit apparently in this parish.” They go on to say,” VVe, your petition- 
ers, rl. licr ourselves that you would not love to see the parish of Fenw’ick 
divided and separated from the present Kstablishmcnt by a violent 
setllcmcut of a iainister a^nongst us ; and we, your humble petitioners, crave 
that you, the members of the Presbytery, would interpose with the patron 
for us, that he, or they, would comlescend so far as to have an agreeable 
settlement of a pastor in this parish, by having some correspondence with 
the people of Fenwick anent the choosing of a minister for this parish ; and 
if it is the will of Almighty God, we wish it to be .soon settled with a pastor 
according to His own iieart, becauf=e we have no stated ordinances in this 
place.” They coiiclach d by praying, “ 'Pliat God may, in His infinite wis- 
dom, direct \<>u, r.be iriCMiibers of Presbytery, and us, and all concerned in 
tills aft'air, in such a ..ay that it may turn out to the glory of God 
and the welfare of the Church of Christ in general, atid to the parish 
of Fenwick in particular.” At the same Presbytery,, one or two non- 
resident heritors, ineliiding the wcll-knowm Dr. Ihomas M‘Kniglit of 
Edinburgh, again ga\e in Ictt^TS of concnrrt'iice with the new presentee, 
and the case was referred for advice to the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr. When the question came before the Synod, a Moderate minister 
said, addressing the re|)n'.sentativcs of the "people of Fenwick, “ De- 
sert from the Church of Seotlar.d, and get a minister of your own, 
in God’s name, and pay ’him.” Another said, “ He believed these two 
(Mr. Keid and Mr. Boyd, to he the best or most famous ministers in the 
Church of Sco^a^d, and, if he were to dre just now, he could proceed to 
settle the later at Fenwick.” Ad old and foolish trick this of Moderutism 
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not quite given up, to attempt to overbear the reason of the people by stout, 
and confident, although grossly uncatidid, assertions. Tiie case was so 
strong, however, that the Synod b}' a majority resolved to set aside the pre- 
sentation, and appointed the Presbytery of Irvine “ to inform the Right 
Hononrabh? patron of Fenwick of this step of the ^ynod, and to beg of 
him to present de novo but the Assembly 1 7?^ I “ reversed the sentence 
of the Synod” — “ sustained the concurrence with Mr. Poyd the presentee, 
and appointed the Preshytery of Irvine to proceed towards the scttlemcfit 
of Mr. Hoyd w/th all convenient speed, according to the rules of the Church.” 
Dr. Johnston of Lcilh, and several other (^xccIUmU men, di.s.scntcd from this 
judgment, and entered strong reasons of dissent on the records of the As- 
sembly. "i'lie Preshxtery, in great difficulty how to procc cil, as tlie opposi- 
tion was as strong and unanimou.s as ever, resolved to deUnj the settltMiient ; 
and meantime, hy way of softening the’* hostility, they appidnted Mr. Boyd 
“ to preach at Fenwick an often as he conveniently cau.^'* But the pe^] Ic sent 
him a vigorous letter on the suFyect, containing a list of pointed questions, 
one or two of which will give an idea of the wliolc. “ Query, Is lliis 
manner of proceeding of yours, when the peoj)!e have no d. ‘*ire for you, 
•jLWy \\i\y agreeable to the rides laid down in the Wtjrd of God? Do you 
think this way of being pastor in a parish by a patron does not rob Ch ist 
of his prerogative, He being the great Lawgiver, Head, and King of his 
Church ? Does it not become a people to be anxiously concerned about 
the choice of a pastor that, by the blessing of (lod, may be the happy in- 
strument of wimiiiKi souls to Christ ? Is the reading of or preaching on a 
paper from a pulpit agreeable to apostolic rule? Do you think that this 
procedure does not offend some of these Ilis little onesy and do you not observe 
the woe pronounced?” it docs not appear that any answer was given tc^ 
this interesting document. When Mr. Boyd went to F<inwick to preach, 
according to the advice of the Presbytery, he gives the following singular 
account of the reception he met with. ‘‘ He came to Fenwick on the 
Saturday preceding, with an intention to preach next day. When Sabbath 
came he was' informed that the r/cw>r.v were put into suck a condition 

that by them he could have no access to the churchy and that as no person con* 
vened to hear sermoHy he then went to Stewarion to attend upon public worship 
therer A person who had come with Iiim to Fenwick fVom Kilbarchan 
gives the following additional particulars: ‘‘ That the beadle was dc'sired on 
the Saturday evening to ring the kirk-bell as a signal that the parish was to 
have sermon to-morrow ; th(U this he I'efased to do ; that also on the Sabbath 
he refused to ring the bell and that when this person and Mr. Boyd were 
on their way to Stewarton, “ they were followed lor about a quarter of a 
mile by a number of boys and some girls crying out, ‘ Thief and robber.* ” 
(John X. I.) This was certainly not a very promising beginning of the plan 
of conciliation, and Mr. Boyd seems to have abandoned afterwards all 
attempts to obtain the .situation olherv>isc than by civil and ecclesiastical 
force. He struck like a leech to bis presentation, and the Preshytery, afler 
a long struggle with the people, in which the latter urged a variety of strong 
and cogent objections to the settlement, all to no purpose, resolved again 
to refer the matter to the Assembly. This reference was accompanied by a 
** memorial,” which is a very curious, cunning, and heartless document, 
proceeding as it did from men who were bound to watch over the souls of all 
those within their bounds, “ as those that must give an account.” 
extol Mr. Boyd as “ a young man of distinguished abilities and worth, * 
(a second Horsley P) and they go on to say,— * 

“ They are extremely sorry that the prosj ect of success in the parish of Feowick 
so ill corresponds with his meriV. Hail that parish paid any regard to ,ihe l*r€shytery*s 
opinioHy frequently and utiauimoutly declared, both with respect lo Mr. Boyd and the 
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former presentee^ the Assembly would uot have been troubled with either, of the causes. 
The Presbytery, however, cannot charge th^selves with taking any slept that had the 
smallest tendency unnecessarily to procrastinate the settlement. On the other hand, they 
have employed every lenient method which prudence and a regard to the rules of the 
Church could suggest, in order to bring ii about. Hut all their endeavours this way 
have hitherto proved fruitless. The opposition to the presentee from the parish oj Fen* 
toick it now os strong ns and ir stu h a fdtuution tiie Presbytery think it incumbent 
upon them to apply to the venerable Assembly f«>r the inierposition of their wisdom in a 
mutter so truly tUjficuU ; and if the venerahle Assembly shall think proper to appoint 
Mr Hovd*;? ordination, they xrould JiunMltf petition them TO ottDAiM HIM THEMSELVES ! 
which theg can easily do by a small Committee of their own number appointed for that pur* 
pose, by laying on of hands and prayer, dhe Presbytery would not linve taken the liberty 
of having sugsrested this much, but from a conviction that it will be highly expedient 
in the present instancCt for the peace of this corner of the country, for the comfort of Mr, 
Boyd himself and even the htu(fit of the parish oj Fenwick / as by this means they will 
be freed from all temptation ? to resist tadfXd authority,*^ [The Assembly's power was 
quite lawful when on the siv’.e of intrusion. J “Their conviction of the propriety of this 
measure i^ founded upon their knowledge of the temper of thut parish, as well as the 
best knowledge of the temper and situation of their own people, whose minds are in 
danger of being alienated from the Rsablishment by Relief Houses and Seceding meetings 
lately erected in their bounds, WIk h a sentence of the Supreme Ecclesiastical ( oart 
which clashes with the prej udices of the people must be carried into execution, the wisdom 
of that Court will see that it islLSt executed in a quiet and east/, and in a soft and inoffen* 
sive manner, to avoid any thing that may disappoint the execution of it, or may at least 
raise a bad spirit ! the effects of which may be felt and remembered many years after the 
occasion of it would otherwise have been forgotten. The Assembly have now this in 
their owm power ; they know that the proposed mode of ordination HAS NOTlllNQ IN IT 
CONTRARY TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE < TiURCH ! Precedents might be mentioned 
where it has already been followed with advantage, particularly in the ordination of the 
Rev. Dr. Dick to be minister of Lanark, by the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, in THE CITY 
op Glasgow [t. e- twenty miles fr mi his church.] (See Morren’s Annals, vol. i. p- 
^•71, 172.) lu the present case, the Presbytery have the fullest conviction that, by such 
a step alone can the settlement be carried into execution w ith the least prejudice to the 
interests of religion and edification of the people under their charge !** 

Before proceeding to state the issue of this singular reference, if the 
matter were not too serious, we would ask how it would do to- suggest this 
as an ingenious shift for our modern Intrusionists, sorely beset with difficul- 
ties in these trying times ? Military and Justiciary trials are both very costly^ 
and not very efficient, and the country is poor. Besides, ordaining intruders 
on the spot leads to retreats through turnip fields, body guards of police 
officers instead of cordial welcomes, loss of temper, swearing on the part of 
Intrusionist elders, and other evils and inconveniences. Why not ordain 
the men at once in the outer Parliament House ? Why not let the Judges 
preach and preside on all such occasions, since all power, ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, is found to be centred in them ? They might appoint a fixed 
day, and ordain a batch at once. More dignified to do it themselves than 
set up and empower suspended ministers to do their work. We shall pro- 
mise Lord Gillies a good audience when his sermon is announced at modera- 
ting in the call ; and the men may quietly, after the work is over, without 
trouble or expense to the country, find their way to their several spheres of 
action as stipend-lifters,*’ as they best may. Let their Lordships think 
of this hint, now that the national finances are at such a low ebb, and that 
the resistance of the people is again becoming so inconvenient and trouble- 
some. 

But to proceed : The Assembly were not disposed to take the kind hint 
of the Presbytery, probably dreading the amount of work that might thus 
accumulate on their hands ; and they enjoined the Presbytery of Irvine to 
proceed to the settlement ef Mr. Boyd, the presentee, according to the rules 
of the Church, on or before the* 25th day of June next (1782), and require 
cllthejmembersof Presbytery to attend at the settlement'* 

Id obedience to this injunction, the Presbytery appointed that Mr. 
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William Boyd shall be ordained by them minister of Fenwick, at A meeting 
OP Fresbytehv to bk heli> at Ikvink roR THAT END.” Accordingly, he 
was ordained “in the Tolbooth House” at Irvine, ten or twelve miles 
from his church, “ by jorayer, and by laying on of the hands of the Presby- 
tery,” on the *J5th of June 1782. It is stated that they had still so much 
regard for decency left, as actually to alter the ordinainm questions on the 
occasion, and instead of asking Mr. Boyd if he accepted of and closed with 
“ this cfl//,” they asked him if he accepted of this “ presentation ” They 
preached no sermon^ nor had they any other ceremony on this singular occa- 
sion, except a short address to Mr. Boyd. The parish of Fenwick had 
struggled for three years against two hireling preachers and a tyrannical 
Church. During the latter part of the struggle there was no sermon in 
Fenwick Church for thirty “seven su^ssive Sabbaths. The people^ to use 
the striking language of the vencrahld^Howie, went “ from one judicatory 
to another in order to obtain their just desires, and all without sm;cess ; for 
to their mortification they were made to behold, that m 
rnent wickedness was there. On the Sabbath following his ordination Mr. 
Boyd made his way to the church, and when he found the doors locked, he, 
along with his attendants, broke in by the “ church window,” but “ not one 
adult person in the parish attended except the beadle "I'he whole people, the 
children of Guthrie’s flock, were driven fnm the Establishment^ — they built 
a meeting-house for themselves, and sought the gospel where it was to be 
found. 

Shall we ask again if such doings were in accordance lyith the spirit of 
Christianity ? These were the Marnochs and Culsalraonds of other days, 
which so many are at present thirsting again to restore, with all their deso- 
lating consequences, iu the midst of us. • 

And yet Dr. Muir secs, in the suspension of such prciceedings, and in an 
attempt to sweep away the odious law in which they originated, “just a for- 
ward step in the great march, the end of which would be in Scotland 
the dissemination of infidility and misnde^ and consequently of ruin r and Mr. 
James Grant declares that a Church which has now “ come to its right 
mind,” and w'hich refuses to perpetrate such proceedings, or allow them to 
be perpetrated by any ministers in her communion, is led “ by a handful of 
well-meaning it. may be, but misguided and intolerant! men^ who have obtain- 
ed an accidental nnd temporary sway amongst us,” but who, he hopes, “will 
soon be put to silence^ and the peace and order of that Church be restored, 

which IN THEIR HANDS THREATENS TO BECOME A BYEWOBD AND NUISANCE IN 

THIS land! I” We leave the Christian people to judge, — Church Defence 
Tract. [The italics are from the original.] 
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Ill— THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 


[The. nrticle suhjoitied is worthy of a phtce more permanent than the ephemeral 
columns of a newspaper — even al though it he a newf^paper of no ordinary talent. 
The writer is intimaUdy acquainted with his subject — and hi.s'l victim rirhly 
deserves the chastisement he so heavily recceitns. The unchristian attrocilics, for- 
merly perpetrated in the devoted county (f Sutherland^ for the iinprnvpmunt of 
the land, at'e here placed in nafnrnl and significant juxta position, with the spirit 
of intolerance and persecution now mani fested hy the same aristocratic family^ and 
on the same soil, /of the maintenance of^^he Established ('hurch — establishkd, 
alas I now, in the unresisting solitude of a popular vacancy, so far as regards the 
patrimony of Sutherland's JJuke,^ 


(Extracted from the Wiiness^^ Journal, ) 

TUB DUKE OF SUTHBRI.AND TO TUB RIGHT IlON. FOX MAULE. 

London^ June 1843. 

My Dear Sir, Lord Morpeth has communicated to me your letter on the 
expediency of granting sites for chapels for Seceders from the Church of 
Scotland. 

I fully agree with you in the principles you express of toleration in 
general, and in reject for the religious feelings of the people of Scotland, 
and I must always regret when it may not be in my power to meet their 
wishes in furthering measures which may seem to them essentia), and in 
accordance with their zealous piety and devotion. 

Though not a^ Presbyterian, I have always been accustomed to consider 
the Church of Scotland entitled to the respect and the attentive care of all 
who have at heart the welfare of the people, to whose moral and religious 
character that Church has been a faithful support — and I regret deeply that 
an interruption has been occasioned by the late unfortunate spirit of agita- 
tion, which must, for some time, have a very injurious effect on the Church, 
as to both ministers and congregations. 

I am placed in a very difficult position, being loyally engaged to endeavour 
to maintain an Establishment which I sincerely respect, and being naturally 
disposed, as far as I can, to consult the feelings of the people, even when I 
consider them to have been misled and mistaken. Above all I dislike 
religious persecution, and I trust that I shall always be an opposer of 
measures tending to it, or to intolerance. I cannot but think, however, that 
such are at present directed against the Establishment, and that if, as a 
proprietor, I were to grant sites for building for th^ purpose of opposing the 
ministration, to do which, a desperate spirit has been evinced, I should not 
only acquiesce in, but even sanction and encourage it, and this I should 
consider very wrong. 

This consideration applies more particularly to this present time of agita- 
tion. and excitement, but local circumstances may justify, in some parts of 
the countrVi what in others would be objectionable. In populous, widely 
spread parishes, at convenient distances from the parish church, where ad- 
ditional places of worship are m^ch required, the resources offered by those 
who follow respected ministers may be applied, but whatever may be the 
case in regard to this farther south, I doubt that any unprejudiced person 
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would consider the position, occasions, and circumstances, of our Highland 
parishes as generally rendering them, suitable. I consider it out of the 
question that they should be raised wherever the Church offers proper accom* 
modation for parishioners within reach. Though new Government churches 
have been erected in Sutherland there may he {there as elsewhere) as 
impossibility of bringing all within that reach — but there is only one parish 
in which it occurs to me that, notwithstanding the recent additions of a 
Government church, still, from the very inconvenient situation of the parish 
church in the interior, and the dispersed state of the villages; it would be 
desirable tliat the people should have easier access to worship— and on the 
north coast of the parish of Assynt, a minister and place of worship might 
be useful — and though I could not give mv approbation or assistance to any 
not connected with the Church, I should be unwilling to refuse a site in 
such a situation. 1 should, how’ever, require an acknowledgement to be 
regularly made in that case, until the time, if it ever occur, of such building 
coming properly under the Establishment. This principle I cpiTsider fully 
the same as that on which I have always acted, agreeably to the entire con- 
currence and approbation of the ministers whose change and secession I 
deplore, wl)ile I adhere faithfully to what I think my duty of supporting the 
I^stablishment. 

Excuse the length of this letter — I wish it could have been more satisfac- 
tory to you. — 1 am, very truly, and faithfully yours, 

Sutherland. 


I. 

The reader will find in our columns another epistle from the Duke of 
Sutherland, in which his (^race reiterates his determinarion of avoiding tffe 
guilt of giving the Free Church sites on his lands. lie is placed, he says, 
in a difficult |)osition. He dislikes religious persecution, and has determined 
always to oppose whatever tends to it. He entertains, too, from a bias of 
his very nature, a strong disposition to consult the feelings of the people, 
even when he considers the people misled and mistaken. Ihit then, being 
loyally engaged in endeavouring to maintain the Flstablishmcnt, and being 
convinced, withal, that the Free Church is an intolerant body, pray, how can 
he avoid just persecuting a little, or how yield, in the circumstances, to his 
strong innate desire of conciliating the popular feeling, and acquiescing in 
the popular will ? His Grace is in quite a distressing condition, — torn by 
^ conflicting emotions 

Nineteen-twentieths of the poor people of Sutherland are adherents of 
the Free Church, — all of them in whose families the worship of God has 
been set up,— all who entertain a serious belief in the reality of religion, — 
all who are not the Duke’s own creatures, and have not stifled their convic- 
tions for a piece of bread, — are devotedly attached to the disestablished 
ministers, and will endure none other. The Residuary clergy they do not 
recognise as clergy at all. The Established churches have become as use- 
less in tlie district, as if, like its Druidienl circles, they represented some 
gross, idolatrous belief, long exploded, — the people will not enter them; and 
they respectfully petition his Grace to he permitted to build other churches 
for themselves. And fain would his (Jrace indulge them. In accordance 
with the suggestions of his innate desire, willingly would he permit them to 
build their own churches and support their own ministers. Rut then, has 
he not loyally engaged to support the Estahlishiiicnt ? J'o permit a religi- 
ous and inoffensive people to buiUl their o>vn places of worship, and support 
their .own clergy, would be sanctioning a sort ot persecution against the 
Establishment ; and as his Grace dislikes religious persecution, and has 
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determined always to oppose whatever tends to it, he has resolved to make 
use of* his influence, as the most extensive of Scottish proprietors, in forcing 
them back to their parish churches. If they persist in worshipping God 
agreeably to the dictates of their conscience, it must be on the unsheltered 
hill-side ; — in winter, amid the frosts and snows of a severe northern climate, 
— in the milder seasons, exposed to the scorching sun and the drenching 
shower. They must not be permitted the shelter of a roof, — that would be 
persecuting the Establishment ; and so to the Establishment must the 
people be forced back, literally by stress of weather. His Grace owes a debt 
to the National Institution, and it seems to irk his conscience until some 
equivalent be made. He is not himself a member, — he exercises the same 
sort of liberty which his people w'ould so fain exercise, — and to make 
amends for daring to belong to another Church himself, he has determined 
that, if he can help it, the people shall belong to no other. He has resolved, 
it would seem, to compound for his own liberty by depriving them of theirs. 

i 

We heard sermon in the open air with a poor Highland congregation in 
Siitherlandshire only a few weeks ago ; and the scene was one which we 
shall not soon forget. The place of meeting was a green hill side, near the 
opening of a deep, long withdrawing strath, with a river running through the 
midst. We stood on the slope where the last of a line of hold eminence 
that form the southern side of the valley, sinks towards the sea. A tall 
precipitous mountain, reverend and hoary, and well fitted to tranquillize the 
mind, from the sober solemnity that rests on its massy features, rose fronting 
us on the north ; a quiet burial ground lay at its feet ; while, on the opposite 
side, between us and the sea, there frowned an ancient stronghold of ragged 
time-^aten stone, — an impressive memorial of an age of violence and blood- 
shed. The last proprietor, says tradition, had to quit this dwelling by night, 
with all his family, Mu consequence of some unfortunate broil, and take refuge 
in a small coasting vessel ; a terrible storm arose, — the vessel foundered at 
sea, — and the hapless proprietor, with his children, were never more heard 
of. And hence, it is said, the extinction of the race. The story speaks of 
an unsettled time ; nor is it difficult to trace, in the long deep valley on tlie 
opposite hand, the memorials of a story not less sad, though much more 
modern. On both sides the river the eye rests on a multitude of scattered 
patches of green, that seem inlaid in the brown heath. We trace on these 
islands of sward, the marks of furrows, and mark here and there, amid the 
loneliness, the remains of a group of cottages, well nigh levelled with the 
soil, and, haply like those ruins which eastern conquerors leave in their 
track, still scathed with fire. All is solitude within tlie valley, except where, 
at wide intervals, the shieling of a shepherd may be seen ; but at its open- 
ing, where the hills range to the coast, the cottages for miles together lie 
clustered as in a hamlet. From the north of Helmsdale to the south of 
Port Gower, the lower slopes of the hills arc covered by a labyrinth of stone 
fences, reticulated as in a piece of net-work, — minute patches of corn, and 
endless cottages. It would seem as if for twenty miles the long withdrawing 
valley had been swept of its inhabitants, and the accumulated sweepings left 
at its mouth, just as we see the sweepings of a room sometimes left at the 
door And such generally is the present state of Sutherland. The interior 
is a solitude occupied by a few sheep-farmers and their hinds ; while a more 
numerous population than fell to tlie sliare of the entire county, cre the 
inhabitants were expelled from their snug inland holdings, and loft to squat 
upon the coast, occupies^the selvage of discontent and poverty that fringes 
its eastern and western shores. The congregation of the Free Church 
which we attended on this occasion was* drawn mainly from these cottages, 
and the neighbouring village of Helmsdale. It consisted of from six to 
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eight hundred Highlanders, all devoted adherents of the Free Church. We 
have rarely seen a more deeply serious assemblage ; it bore, however, an air 
of deep dejection. The people were wonderfully clean and decent, — for it 
is ill with Highlanders when they neglect their personal appearance, espedi- 
ally on a Sabbath ; ’but it was all too evident that the heavy hand of poverty 
rested upon them, and that its evils were now deepened by oppression. It 
might be a mere trick of association ; but when their plaintive Gaelic 
singing, so melancholy in its tones at all times, arose from the bare hill-side, 
it sounded in our ears like a deep wail of complaint and sorrow. Poor 
people ! “ We were ruined and reduced to beggary befoie,*’ they say, and 

now the gospel is taken from us.’* 

How they arc to stand out the winter on this exposed eastern coast, He 
alone knows who never shuts his ear to the cry of the oppressed. One 
thing is certain, — they will never return to the Establishment. Ou this Sab- 
bath the congregation in the parish church did not, as we afterwards learned 
exceed a score ; and the quoad sacra chapel of the district was Iftcked up. 
Long before the disruption the people had well-nigh ceased attending the 
ministrations of the parish incumbent. The Sutherlandshire Highlanders 
arc still a devout people ; — they like a bald mediocre essay none the better 
for its being called a sermot), and read on Sabbath. The Noble Duke, their 
landlord, has said a good deal in his epistles about the extreme slightness 
of the difference wliich obtains between the Free and the Established 
Churches, — it is a difference so exceedingly slight, that his Grace fails to see 
it ; and he hopes that by and by, when winter shall have thickened the at- 
mosphere with its frost, rain and its snows, his poor tenantry may prove as 
unable to see it as himself. With them, however, the difference is not 
mainly a doctrinal one. They believe, with the old EarU of Sutherland^ 
who did much to foster the belief in this northern county, jhat there is such 
a thing as personal piety, — that if two clergymen holding nominally the 
same doctrines, and bound ostensibly by the same standards, one may be a 
regenerate man, earnestly bent on the conversion of others, and ready to lay 
down all his worldly possessions, and even life itself, for the cause of the 
gospel ; while the other may be an unregeneratc man, so little desirous of 
the conversion of others, that he would but decry and detest them did he 
find them converted already, and so careless of the gospel, that did not his 
living depend on professing to preach it, he would neither he an advocate 
for it himself, nor yet come within earshot of where it was advocated by 
others. The Highlanders of Sutherland hold in deep seriousness a belief 
of this character. They believe, further, that the ministers of their own 
mountain district belong to these two classe.s, — that the disruption of the 
Church has thrown the classes apart, — that the Residuarics arc not men of 
personal piety, — they have seen no conversions attending their ministry, — 
nor have they lacked reason to doubt their own. Unlike his Grace the 
Duke, the people have been intelligent enough to see two sets of principles 
ranged in decided antagonism in the Church question ; but still more clear- 
ly have they seen two sets of men. They have identified the cause of the 
gospel with that of the Free Church in their district ; and neither the Duke 
of Sutherland, nor the Establishment which he is “loyally engaged in en- 
deavouring to maintain, ” will have influence enough to reverse the opinion. 

Wc have said that his Grace’s ancestors, the old Earls, did much to foster 
this spirit. The history of Sutherland, as a county, differs from that of all 
our other Highland districts. Its two great faniilid& were those of Reay and 
Sutherland ; and these, from an early period of the Reformation, wxre not 
merely Protestant, but thoroughly evangelical. It was the venerable Earl 
of Sutherland who first subscribed the National Covenant in the (ireyfriars.. 
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It WHS a scion of the Reay family, — a man of great personal piety, — who led 
the troops of William against Dundee at Killiecrankie. Their influence was 
all-powerful in Sutherland, and directed to the best ends; and we find it 
stated by Captain Henderson, in his general view of the agriculture of the 
country, as a well-established and surely not uninteresting fact, that “ the 
crimes of rapine, murder, and plunder, though not unusual in the county 
during the feuds and conflicts of the clans, were put an end to about the 
year 1640,**-^ a full century before our other Highland distiicts bad become 
even partially civilized. “ Pious Earls and Barons of former times,” says 
a native of the county, in a small work published in Edinburgli about six- 
teen years ago,” encouraged and patronised pious ministers, and a high 
tone of religious feeling came thus to be diffused throughout the country.” 
Its piety was strongly of the Presbyterian type ; and in no district of the 
south were the questions, which received such prominence in our late eccle- 
siastical controversy, better understood by both the people and the patrons, 
than in Sutherland a full century ago. We have before us an interesting 
document, the invitation of the elders, parishioners, and heritors of Lairg, 
to the Rev. Thomas M'Kay, 1748, to be their minister, in which, “ hoping 
that” he would find that their “ call, carried on with great sincerity, unani- 
mity, and order, was a clear call from the Lord,” they faithfully promise to 
“ yield him, in their several stations and relations, all dutiful respect and 
encouragement.” William Earl of Sutherland was patron of the parish, hut 
we find him exercising no patronate power on this occasion ; — at the head 
of parishioners and elders, he merely adhibits his name. 11c merely invites 
with the others. The state of morals in the country was remarkably 
exemplified at a later period by the regiment of Sutherland Highlanders 
embodied originally in 1793, under the name of the Sutherlandshlro 
rencibles, and subsequently in 1800 as the 93d regiment. Most other 
troops are drawn from among the unsettled and reckless part of the popula- 
tion : not 80 the Sutherland Highlanders. On the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war, the mother of the present Duke summoned them from 
their bills, and five hundred fighting men inarched down to Dunruhin Castle, 
to make a tender of their swords to their country, at the command of their 
chiefltainess. The regiment, therefore, must be regarded as a fair specimen 
of the character of tho district ; and from the description of General 
Stewart of Garth, and one or two other sources besides, we may learn what 
that character was. “ In the words of a general officer, by whom they 
were pnee reviewed,” says the General, “ they exhibited a perfect pattern 
of military discipline and moral rectitude.” “ When stationed at the Cape 
of Good Hope, anxious to enjoy the advantages of religious instruction 
agreeably to the tenets of their national Church, and there being no religious 
service in the garrison except the customary one of reading prayers to the 
soldiers on parade, the Sutherland men formed themselves into a congrega- 
tion, appointed elders of their own number, engaged and paid a stipend 
(collected among themselves) to a clergyman of the Church of Scotland 
(who had gone out with an intention of teaching and preaching to the 
Caffres), and had Divine service performed agreeably to the ritual of the 
Established Church, * • in addition to these expenses, the soldiers 

regularly remitted money to their relatives in Sutherland. When they 
disembarked at Plymouth in August 1814, the inhabitants were both sur- 
prised and gratified. On such occasions it had been no uncommon thing for 
soldiers to spend in taverns and gin-shops the money they had saved. In the 
present case, the soldiers of Sutherland were seen in bookseller’s shops, 
supplying themselves with Bihles, and such books and tracts as they requir- 
ed. Yet as at the Cape, where their religious habits were so free of all 
fanatical gloom that they occasionally indulged in social inectings and 
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dancing, so here, while expending their money on books, they did not 
neglect tlicir personal appearance ; and the haberdasher’s shops had also 
their share of trade, from the purcliase of additional feathers to their bon- 
nets, and such extra decorations as the correctness of military regulations 
allows to be introduced into the uniform. Nor, while thus mindful of them- 
selves, — improving their minds and their personal appearance, — did such of 
them as had relations in Sutherland forget their destitute condition, 
occasioned hy the loss of their lands^ and the operation of the improved state 
of the country. During the short period that the regiment was quartered at 
Plymouth, upwards of £500 were lodged in one banking-house, to be 
remitted to Sutherland, exclusive of many sums sent through the Post-Office 
and by officers. Some of these sums exceeded £20 from an individual 
soldier.” 

“ In tlie case of sucli men,** continue** the Oeneml ** disgraceful punishment Teas as 
unnecessary as it would have been pernicious. Indeed, so remote was the idea of such 
n nicHsiue in regard to them, that when punishments were to he inflicted oioothers, and 
the troiips in camp, sarri'^on, or quarters, assembled to witness their execution, the pre- 
RCiice of tlie Sutherland Higlilaiiders. — either of the fencibles or of the line, — was dis- 
pensed with ; the effect of terror, as a check to crime, being in their case uncalled for, 
'at ejnmplex of that nature were not necessary for such honourable soldiers.* Such were 
these men in garrison How thoroughly they were giiuled by honour and loyalty 
ill the field, WHS shown at New Orleans. Although many of their countrymen who 
had emigrated to America were ready and anxious to receive them, there was not an 
instance of desertion ; nor did one of those who were left behind wounded or prisoners, 
fm get tljeir allegiance and remain in that country, — at the same time that desertions 
from ilie Hriiish army were but too frequent.*’ 

This is testimony which even men of the world will scarce suspect. We 
can supplement it by that of the missionary whom the Sutherlandshire 
soldiers made choice of at Cape Town as their minister. We quote fromiA 
letter by the Rev. Mr. Thom, which appeared in the Christian Herald of 
October 1814: — 

‘‘ When the 93d Sutherland Flighlanders left Cane Town Inst month,** writes the 
reverend gcnllemnn, “ there were among them 150 members of the Church (including 
three elders and three deacons), all of whom, so far as man can know the heart from 
the life, w'ere pious persons, 'fhe regiment was certainly a pMterii for morality and 
good behaviour to every other corps. They read their Bibles ; they observed the 
Sabbath; they saved their money in order to do good : 7000 rir-dollars (£1400 cur- 
rency), the Tjon-conimissioned officers and privates gave for books, societies, and the 
support of the gospel, — a sum perhaps unparalleled in any other corps in the world, 
given in the short space of seventeen or eighteen months. Their example had a gene- 
ral good effect on both the colonists and the heathen. How they may act as to religion 
in other parts, is known to (iod ; but it ever apostolic days were revived in modern 
times on earth, 1 certainly believe some of these to have been granted to us in Africa.** 

One other extract of a .similar kind : we quote from a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Gaelic School Society, — Fourth Annual Report : — 

“The regiment (93d) arrived in England, when they immediately received orders 
to proceed to North America; but before they re*emharked, the sum collected for your 
.Society was made up. and has been remitted to your tieasurer, amounting te serentj- 
eight pounds sterling.** 

We dwell with pleasure on this picture ; and shall take an early opportu- 
nity of presenting the readers with a picture of similar character, taken from 
observation of the homes in which these soldiers were reared. The reverse 
is all too stern, but we must exhibit it also, and show how the influence 
which the old Earls of Sutherland employed so well, has been exerted by 
their descendants to the ruin of th^r country. For the present, wc conclude 
with a few additional remarks by General Stewart ; — 

“ Men like ihene,” he saya, referring to the Sutherland Highlanders, “ do credit to 
the peasantry of tlie country. If thisi conclusion is well founded, the removal of so 
many of the people from their ancient seats, where tliey acquired those habits and priu- 

F V 2 
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ciples, must be considered a public loss of no common mo^nitude. It must appear 
strange and somewhat inconsistent, when the. same persons who are loud in iheir pro- 
fessions ot an eof^er desire to promote and preserve the religious and moral virtues of 
the people, should so frequently take the lead in‘ approviii*^ of measures which, by 
removins: them from where they imbibed principles which have attracted the notice 
of Europe, and place them in situations where poverty and the too-frequent attendants 
vice and crime, will lay the foundation for a character which will be a disprrace, as 
that already obtained has been an honour, to this country. In the new stations, 
where so many Highlanders are now placed, and crowded in such numbers ns to pre- 
serve the numerical population, while whole districts are left without inhabitants, how 
can they resume their ancient character and principles, which, according to the reports 
of those employed by the proprietors, have been so deplorably broken down and de- 
teriorated,— a dcierioraiion which was entirely unknown till the recent change in the 
condition of the people, .md the introduction of that system of placing families on 
patches of potatoe ground, ns in Iielaiid,'-a system pregnant with degradation, poverty, 
and disaffection, and exhibiting daily a prominent and deplorable example, which 
might have forewarned Highland proprietors, and prevented them from reducing their 
people to a similar slate? It is only when parents and heads of families in the High- 
lands are rt.ornl, happy, and contented, that they can instil sound principles into their 
children, who in' their intercourse with the world may once more become what the men 
of Sutherland have already been, ‘ an honourable example, worthy the imitation 
of all.**' 


11 . 

We have exhibited the Sutherland Highlanders as they exhibited them- 
selves to their country, when, as Christian soldiers, — men, like the old 
chivalrous knight, “ without fear or reproach,” — they fought its battles and 
reflected honour on its name. Interest must attach to the manner in which 
men of so high a moral tone were reared ; and a sketch drawn from personal 
observation of the interior of Sutherland eight-and-twenty years ago, may 
8e found to throw very direct light on the subject. To know what the dis- 
trict once was, ancl what it is now, is to know with peculiar emphasis 
the meaning of the sacred text — “ One sinner destroyeth much good.” 

The eye of a Triptolemus Yellowlee would have found exceedingly little 
to gratify it in the parish of Lairg thirty years ago. The parish had its 
bare hills, its wide, dark moors, its old doddered woods of birch and hazel, 
its extensive lake, its headlong river, and its roaring cataract. Nature had 
imparted to it much of a wild and savage beauty ; but art had done nothing 
for it. To reverse the well known antithesis in which Goldsmith sums up 
his description of Italy, the only grow'th that had not dwindled in it was 
man. The cottage in which we resided with an aged relative and his two 
stalwart sons, might be regarded as an average specimen of the human 
dwellings of the district. It was a low, long building of turf, consisting of 
four apartments on the ground floor, — the one struck on to the end of the 
other, and threaded together by a passage that connected the whole. From 
the nearest hill the cottage reminded one of a huge black snail crawling up 
the slope. The largest of the four apartments was occupied by the inaster's 
six milk cows ; the next in size was the ha\ or sitting room, a rude but not 
uncomfortable apartment, with the fire on a largo flat stone in the middle of 
the floor. The apartment adjoining was decently partitioned into sleeping 
places ; while the fourth and last in the range, — more neatly fitted up than 
any of the others, with furniture, the workmanship of a bred carpenter, a 
small book-case containing from forty to fifty volumes, and a box-bed of 
deal,— was known as the stranger’s room. There was a straggling group of 
buildings outside, in the same humble style, — a stable, a barn, a hay-barn, a 
sheep-pen with a shed attached, and a milk-house ; and stretching around 
the whole lay the farm, — a straggling patch of corn-land of from twelve to 
fifteen acres in extent, that, from its extremely irregular outline, and the 
ecccritric forms of the party-coloured divisions into which it was parcelled 
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out, reminded one of a coloured map. Encircling all was a wide sea of 
heath studded with huge stones, — the pasturage land of the farmer for his 
sheep and cattle, which swept away on every hand to other islands pf corn 
and other groups of cottages, identical in appearance with the corn-land and 
the cottages described. 

We remember that, coming from a sea-port town, wherp, to give to pro- 
perty the average security, the usual means had to be resorted to, we were 
first struck by finding that the doors of our relative’s cottage, in this inland 
parish, were furnished with neither lock nor bar. Like that of the hermit 
in the ballad, they opened simply with a latch, but, unlike that of the her- 
mit, it was not because there were no stores under the humble roof to 
demand the care of the master. It was because that, at this comparatively 
recent period, the crime of theflt was unknown in the district. The philoso- 
phic Biot, when occupied in measuring the time of the seconds, pendulum, 
resided for several months in one of the smaller Shetland islands ; and, 
fresh from the troubles of France, — his imagination bearing abSut, if we 
may so speak, the stains of the guillotine,* — the state of trustful security in 
which he found the simple inhabitants filled him with astonishment. 
“ Here,” he exclaimed, “ during the twenty-five years in which Europe has 
bc(^n devouring herself, the door of the house I inhabit has remained open 
day and night.” The whole interior of Sutherland was, at the time of which 
we write, in a similar condition. It did not surprise us that the old man, a 
person of deep piety, regularly assembled his household night and morning 
for the purposes of family worship, and led in their devotions, — we had seen 
many such instar es in the low country ; but it did somewhat surprise us to 
find the practice universal in the parish. In every family had the worship 
of (jod been set up; — one could not pass an inhabited cottage in tljp 
evening, from which the voice of psalms was not to be h^rd. On Sabbath 
morning, the whole population might be seen wending their way. attired in 
their best, along the blind half-green paths in the heath, to the parish church. 
The minister was greatly beloved, and all attended his ministrations. We 
still rciiiember the intense joy which his visits used to impart to the house- 
hold of our relative. This worthy clergyman still lives, though the 
infirmities of a stage of life very advanced have gathered round him ; and at 
the late disruption, choosing his side, and little heeding, when duty called, 
that his strength had been wasted in the labour of forty years, and that he 
could now^ do little more than testify and suffer in behalf of his principles, 
he resigned his hold of the temporalities as minister of Dornoch, and cast in 
his lot with his brethren of the Free Church. And his venerable successor 
in Lairg, a man equally beloved and exemplary, and now on the verge of his 
eightieth year, has acted a similar part. Had such sacrifices been made in 
such circumstances for other than the cause of Christ. — had they been made 
under some such romantic delusion as misled of old the followers of the 
Stuarts,— the world would have appreciated them highly ; but there is an 
element in evangelism which repels admiration, unless it be an admiration 
grounded in faith and love ; and the appeal in such cases must lie, therefore, 
not to the justice of the world, but to the judgment-seat of God. We may 
remind the reader, in the passing, that it was the venerable minister of Lairg 
who, on quitting his manse on the disruption, was received by his widowed 
daughter into a cottage held of the Duke of Sutherland, and that for this 
grave crime, — the crime of sheltering her aged father, the daughter was 
threatened with ejection by one of the Duke’s creatures. It is not some- 
what necessary that the breath of public opinion should be let in on this 
remote county ? But we digress. 

A peculiar stillness seemed to rest over this Highland parish on the 
Sabbath. The family devotions of the morning, the journey to and from 
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church, and the public services there, occupied fiilly two- thirds of the day. 
Jiut there remained the evening, and of it the earlier part was spent in what 
are known in the north country as fellowship meetings. One of these held 
regularly in the ha’ ” of our relative. From fifteen to twenty people, inclu- 
sive of the family, met for the purposes of social prayer and religious 
conversA^tiod, and the time passed profitably away, till the closing night 
summoned the members of the meeting to their respective homes and their 
family^uties. We marked an interesting peculiarity in the devotions of our 
relative;^ He was, as we have said, an old man, and had worshipped in his 
family long ere Dr. Stewart’s Gaelic translation of the Scriptures had been 
introduced into the country ; and as he was supplied in those days with only 
the English Bible, while his domestics understood only Gaelic, he had to 
acquire the art, not uncommon in Sutherland at the time, of translating the 
English chapter for them as he read, into their native tongue ; and this he 
had learned to do with such ready fluency, that no one could have guessed 
it to be V)ther than a Gaelic work from which he was reading. It might 
have been supposed, however, that the introduction of Dr. Stewart’s edition 
would have rendered vliis mode of translation obsolete ; but in this, and 
many other families, such was not the case. The old man’s Gaelic was 
Suthcrlandshire Gaelic. IJis family understood it better in consequence, 
than any other ; and so he continued to translate from his English Bible, ad 
aperturnm libri, many years afler the Gaelic edition had been spread over 
the county. The fact that such a practice should have been common in 
Sutherland, says something surely for the intelligence of the family patri- 
archs of the district. That thousands of the people who knew the Scriptures 
through no other medium, should have been intimately acquainted with the 
saving doctrines, and witnesses of their power (and there can be no question 
fhat such was the^ase), is proof enough, at least, that it was a practice car- 
ried on with a due perception of the scope find meaning of the sacred volume. 
One is too apt to associate intelligence with the external improvements of a 
country, — with w*ell-encIosed fields and whitewashed cottages ; but the asso- 
ciation is altogether a false one. As shown by the testimony of General 
Stewart of Garth, the Sutherland regiment was not only the most eminently 
moral, but, as their tastes and habits demonstrated, one of the most decid- 
edly intellectual under the British Crown. Our relative’s cottage had, as 
we have said, its book-case, and both his sons were very intelligent men ; 
hut intelligence derived directly from books w’as not general in the county ; 
a very considerable portion of the people understood no other language than 
Gaelic, and many of them could not even read ; for at this period about 
one-tenth of the families of Sutherland were di.Htant five or more miles from 
the nearest school. Their characteristic intelligence was of a kind other- 
wise derived, — it was an intelligence drawn from these domestic readings of 
the Scriptures and from the pulpit; and it referred mainly to that profound 
science which even a Newton could recognise as more important and won- 
derful than any of the others, but whicli many of the shallower intellects of 
our own times deem no science at all. It was an intelligence out of which 
their morality sprung ; — it was an intelligence founded in earnest belief. 

We would but fatigue our readers were we to run over half onr recollec- 
tions of the interior of Sutherland. They are not all of a serious cast. \Vc 
have sat in the long autumn evenings in the cheerful circle round the turf- 
fire of the ha’, and have heard many a tradition of old clan feuds pleasingly 
told, and many a song of the poet of the county, Old Rob Donn, gaily sung. 
There was a spot of grewi meadow land in our immediate neighbourhood, 
by the side of a small stream, — small, but not without its supply of brown 
trout, speckled with crimson, — on which the young men of the neighbour- 
hood used not unfroqncntly to meet and try their vigour in throwing the 
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stone. The stone itself had its history. It was a ball of gneiss, round as a 
bullet, that had once surmounted the gable of a small Popish chapel of which 
there now remained only a shapeless heap of stone, that scarce overtopped 
the long grass amid which it lay. A few undressed flags indicated an 
ancient burying ground, — and over the ruined heap, and the rude tomb- 
stones, that told no story, ancient time-hallowed tree, coeval with the 
building, stretched out its giant arms. Kven the sterner occupations of the 
farm had in their very variety a strong smack of enjoyment. \Vc foubd one 
of the old man’s sons engaged during our one visit in building an outwiousey 
after the primitive fashion of the Highlands, and during our other visit in 
constructing a plough. The two main vupples of the building he made of 
huge trees, dug out of a neighbouring morass ; — they resembled somewhat 
the beams of a large sloop reversed ; — the stones he carried from the outfield 
lieath on a sledge ; the interstices in the walls he caulked with moss ; — the 
roof he covered with sods ; — the entire erection was his workmanship from 
foundation to ridge. And such, in brief, was the history of all those cottjvges 
in the interior of Sutherland, whicli the poor Highlanders so naturally 
.deemed their own, but from which, when set on fire and burnt to the ground 
by the creatures of the propietor, they were glad to escape with their lives. 
The plough, with the exception of the iron work, was altogether uur 
relative’s workmanship too. And such was the history of the rude imple- 
ments of rural or domestic labour which were consumed in the burning 
dwellings. But we anticipate. 

There is little of gaiety or enjoyment among the Highlanders of Suther- 
land now. We spent a considerable lime for two several years among their 
thickly clustered cottages on the eastern coast, and saw how they live, and 
liow it happens that when years of comparative scarcity come on they starve. 
Most of them saved when in the interior, as we have saic^ a little money^ 
but the process has been reversed here ; — in every instance in which they 
brougiit their savings to the coast side has the fund been dissipated. Each 
cottage has from half an acre to an acrc-and-half of corn land attached to it, 
— just such patches as the Irish starve upon. In some places the soil has 
been considerably improved by dint of much labour, and all that seems 
necessary to render it worth the care of a family would be just to increase its 
extent some ten or twelve fold, — in other cases, however, increase would be 
no advantage : wc find it composed of a loowse debris of granitic water-rolled 
pebbles and ferruginous sand, that seems destined to perpetual barrenness. 
The rents, in every instance, seem moderate ; — the money of the tenant 
flows towards the landlord in a stream of not half the volume of that in 
which the money of the landlord must flow towards the tenant when the 
poor-laws shall be extended to Scotland. But no rent, in such circum- 
stances, can be really moderate. A clergyman, when asked to say how many 
of his parishioners, in one of these coast districts, realized less than sixpence 
a-day, replied, that it would be a much easier matter for him to point out 
how mauy of them realised more than sixpence, as this more fortunate class 
were exceedingly few. And, surely, 110 rent can be moderate that is paid by 
a man who realises less than sixpence a-day. It is the peculiar evil produced 
by the change in Sutherland, that it has doomed the population of the 
country to a condition in which no rent can be moderate, — to a condition in 
which they but barely avoid famine, when matters are at the best with them, 
and fall into it in every instance in which the herring fishing, their main and 
most precarious stay, partially fails, or their crops are just a little more than 
usually scanty. They are in that state that th<iir very means of living are 
sources, not of comfort, but of distress to them. When the fishing and 
their crops arc comparatively abundant, they live on the bleak edge of want ; 
while failure in cither plunges them into a state of intense suffering. And 
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the true character of the revolution to 
^ Mi||e^iki. Our Foot X aw Commiasionera may find in 

aa^ poor as the people of Suther- 
a|[ population vrhocan so directly con- 
‘ at^^ati^le of destitution with a state of comparative plenty 
who in consequence of possessing this sad ability, are so 
^ ^tb a too well-grounded and natural discontent. 

Ive not yet said how this ruinous revolt^ion was effected in 
-how the aggravations of its mode, if we may so speak, still 
recollections of the people, or how thoroughly that policy of 
the soil, through which he now seems determined to complete the 
rtt<^'rain which his predecessor began, harmonizes with its worst details, 
^'labsst' first relate, however, a disastrous change which took place, in the 
~ ietice of God, in the character of the noble family of Sutherland, and 
^Icfa, though it dates fully eighty years back, may be regarded as pregnant 
tfito ^disasters which afterwards befell the country. 




III. 

'our readers as are acquainted with the memoir of Lady Glcnor- 
M tnbst remember a deeply melancholy incident which occurred in the 
llllory of this excellent woman, in connection with the noble family of 
libtthiBrltod. Her only sister had been married to William, seventeenth 
Sutherland,— *** the last of the good Earls a nobieman,** says the 
Jones, in hia Memoir, who to the finest person united ail the 
and amenity of manners and character which g^ve lustre to great* 
Bnit’hiu sun was destined soon to go down. Five years after his 
S, ’ which p/oved one of the happiest, and was blessed with two 
the elder of the two, the young Lady Catherine, a singularly 
iid, was taken from him by death, in his old hereditary castle of 
sriittliEi- The event deeply affected both parents, and preyM on their 
th ’ iind spirits. It bad taken place amid the gloom of a severe nortbero 
And in the solitude of the Highlands ; and, acquiescing in the advice 
oflHe hd Uf, the Earl and his lady quitted the family seat, wherortbere.was so 
riiliKili to remind them of their bereavement, and sought relief in the more 
^eerfhl- atmosphere of Bath. But they were not to find it there. Shortiy 
after their arrival, the Earl was seized by a malignant fever, with whic^ 
upheld by a powerful constitution, be struggled.lte fifty-four days, and then 
expired. “For the first twenty-one days and ‘Wgbts of these,” says Dr- 
Jones, “ Lady Sutherland never left his bed-side, and then at last, oyercome 
with fatigue, anxiety, and grief, she sank an unavailing victim to an amiable 
hot excessive attachment, seventeen days before the death of her lord.” 
The period, though not very remote, was one in which the iotelligenee of 
events travelled slowly ; and in this instance the distraction of the family 
most have served to retard it beyOndthe ordinary time,: Her LadysMp's 
Mother, when hastening fiom Edinburgh to her assistaoee, slif^ted.omrdiiy 
from her carriagsrat au and, on seanglwo hearaea ■ la nM» lqr tfar/way 
aid^ inquired of an attendant whose rei uaw tj ^h qr contain^f JIlMraeaH^a, 
the rtiply, of Lord and Lady Sutheriaml, oD,4bair 
tb thd Bc^al Ctnpel'ofHolyrood House.' . Aud Bneh^wa•4l■w4tlil^l^Maticw 
wh^"^lady received ofthe death of her daughter,Ui(d^aan'4ii4Bi!iri jz--. k 
The event was' pregnant with disaster to SatfawdraQi;$|fimi||faeMU^ 
led an tbemln whkhit involved fell on that ipiihlxM ^"3^ 

furvfrito and heir of -the 'femify was»''.tenafep«iBfew>V 
aherifel'’ gMMdMotheiv^uit ambirioiM^I^ 
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brought up io (he Moth^f grwtdmtMlier weigL hlWlM 

far removed ftem the infueueft of thUe ygiittaiy ajmpetbiee 
ofber clan, for wbtcb (be dd lotde eCSbtbi^na had been ao ten wudiMtt 
and, what was a sorbr evil s^l, fboitt the ; wnence of the vitaj^ti^ef tAlK(> 
religion whlcb, for dve generationetpgi^b^^ her fathers had iUtmnisd 
adorned; The e8t<eeial mode .'id disaster told first,.' wasfChroiii^ 

the patronages ofthe county, ihe/largir of which are vested 
miiyof Sutherland, tiome of th»ola>J^la had been content, as 
seen, to place themselves on the leveLsn the Christian men of their nariiimp^ 
and_ Aus to unite, with them in jjiflling to their cborcbes, the Chn^M 
raioiaters of thehr choice. They Jmew, — what regenerate natures can alonn 
know, with thd proper emphau^'-^tbat in Christ Jesus the vnssid ranks with 
his Lord, and they conscientiously acted on the conviction. But matteri. 
were now regdlated di&fently. 'rbe presentation supplanted the call, and 
ministers came to be placed in the parishes of Sntberland, without Ae con- 
sent, and contrary to the will, of the people. ^ Chdrehes well -filled hkherto, 
were deserted |}y their congregations, just because a respectable /foman of 
the world, making free use of what she deemed her own, had planted them_ 
with men of the world who were only tolerably respectable ; and in honsea’ 
and barns, the devout men of the district learned to bold nnmerously-attettd- 
ed Sabbath meetings for reading the Scripturesj mutual ezhortatioo, and 
prayer, as a sort of substitutes for the public aertices m which they fonnd 
they could no longer join with profit. The spirit awakened by the old Eiola 
had survived themselves, and ran directly counter to the policy of these 
descendant. Strongly attached to the Establishment, the piimple, though 
they thus forsook their old places of worship, still remtdned .members of 
the national Church, and travelled far in the summer seasoif to attend thb 
better m.inistera of their own and_^ the neighbouring counties. We have been 
assured, too, from men whose judgment we respect, that, under ail these 
disadvantupis, religion continued peculiarly to flourish among thm;— a 
deep-toned evangelum prevailed ; so that perhaps the visible Church tfarot^h* 
ont the world at the time could furnish no more striking (Contrast than that 
which obtained between the cold, bald, common-place services of the pulpit 
in some of these parishes, and the f^id prayers and exhortations vihich gave 
life and interest to these humble meetings of the people. What a pity itia 
that differences such as these the Duke of Sutherland cannot see I 

The marriage of the young Countess into a noble Engliab iamUy was 
fraught with further disas^ to the county. There are many Engliahmen 
quite intelligent enough to perceive the difference between a smoky cottage 
of turf and a white washed cottage of stone, whose judgment on their res- 
pective inhabitants would be of but little value. Sutherland aa a county 
of men, stood higher at this period than perhaps any other Strict in the 
British empire ; but, aa our descriptions in our last must have 8^wn,-^aod 
we indulged in them mainly with a view to this uart of our attlgect,-^it by 
no means stood high as a county of farms and eottagea*. The marriage of 
the Countess brought a new set of eyes upon it,— eyes accustomed to qnite 
a different face of things. It seemed a wild, mde ceuntiy, where all was 
wrong, and all had to be set right, — a sort of Rusria on a small mle, that 
had Just got another Peter the Great to civilise it, — or a sort of barbaroua 
Egypt, with an energetic AU Pasha at its beadr Even the vast wealth ,n)d 
great liberality of the Stafford family militated against this hapless county ; 
It enabled them to treat it aa the mere subject of an interesting experiment 
in which gain to themselves waa really no object,— nearly as little so at .u 
they had resolved on dissecting a dog alive, for die benefit of science. . 
wSs a still fortber disadvantage, mc they facill^ oarty oe thdr experisM^ 
by the hands, and to watch its first efbefi with the eyes, of otheie, Hm 
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agonies of the dog inight have liad their softening influence on a dissector 
who held the knife himself; but there could be no such influence exerted 
upon him, did he merely issue imperative orders to his footmen, that the dis- 
section should be completed, remaining himself meanwhile, out of sight and 
out of hearing. The plan of improvement sketched 'out by this English 
family w^s a plan exceedingly easy of conception. licrc .is a vast tract of 
land, furnished with two distinct sources of wealth. Its shores may be made 
the seats of extensive fisheries, .and the whole of its interior parcelled out 
into productive sheep-farms. All is waste in its present state ; it has no 
fisheries, and two-thirds of its internal produce is consumed by the inhabi- 
tants. True, it contributed, for the use of the community and the landlord, 
its large herds of black cattle, but tlje English family saw, and we believe saw 
very truly, that for every one pound of beef which it produced, it could be 
made to produce two pounds of mutton, and perhaps a pound of fish in 
addition. And so it was resolved, therefore, that the inhabitants of toe 
central districts, who, as they were mere Celts, without energy or capital, 
could not be transformed, it was held, into store farmers, should be marched 
down to the sea-side, there to convert themselves into fishermen, on the 
shortest possible notice, and that a few farmers with capital, of the indus- 
trious Lowland race, should be invited to occupy the new subdivisions of the 
interior. And, pray, what objection can be urged against so liberal and 
large-minded a scheme ? The poor inhabitants of the interior had very 
serious objections to urge against it. Their homes were of their own rearing, 
— it was they themselves who had broken in their little fields from the 
waste, — from time immemorial, far beyond the reach of history, had they 
possessed their mountain holdings ; they had defended them so well of old, 
that the soil was still virgin ground, in whicli the invader liad found only a 
grave ; and their ^oung men were now in foreign lands, fighting, at the com- 
mand of their chieftaiuess, the battles of their country, — not in the character 
of hired soldiers, but of men who regarded these very holdings as their 
stake in the quarrel. To them, then, the scheme seemed fraught with the 
most flagrant, the most monstrous injustice. Were it to be suggested by 
some Chartist convention in a time of revolution, that Sutherland might be 
still further improved, — that it was really a piece of great waste to sutlVr the 
revenues of so extensive a district to be squandered by oqc individual, — that 
it would be much better to appropriate them to the use of the community in 
general, — that the community in general might be still further benefited by 
the removal of the one said individual from Dunrobin to a roadside, where 
he might be profitably employed in breaking stones, — and that this new 
arrangement could not be entered on too soon, — the noble Duke could not 
be a whit more astonished, or rendered a whit more indignant, by the scheme, 
than were the Highlanders of Sutherlaml by the scheme of his predecessor. 

The reader must keep in view, therefore, that if atrocities unexampled in 
Britain for at least a century were perpetrated in the clearing of Sutherland 
there was a species of at least passive resistance on the part of tlic people 
(for active resistance there was none), which in some degree provoked tliem. 
Had the Highlanders, on receiving orders, marched down to the sea coast, 
and become fishermen, with the readiness w'ith which a regiment deploys 
on review day, the atrocities would,vwe doubt, not have been much fewer. 
But though the orders were very distinct, tlie Highlanders were very un- 
willing to obey ,• and the severities formed merely a part of the means tlirough 
which the necessary obedi^ence was ultimately secured. We shall instance 
a single case, as^ illustrative of the process. In the month of March 1814, 
a large proportion of the Highlanders of Farr and Kildonan, two parishes 
in Sutherland, were summoned to quit their farms iu the following May. 
In a few days after, the surrounding heaths on which they pastured their 
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cattle, and from which at that season the sole supply of herbage is derived 
(for in those nortliern districts the grass springs late, and the cattle-feeder 
in the springy months depends chiefly on the heather), were set on fire and 
burnt up. 'I'here was that sort of policy in the stroke which men deem al- 
lowable in a state of war. "I hc starving cattle went roaming over the burnt 
pastures, and loiind nothing to eat , Many of them perished* and the great- 
er part of wiiat remained, though in miserable condition, the Highlanders 
had to sell perforce. iVlost of the able-bodied men were engaged in this 
latter business at a distance from home, when the dreaded term-day came 
on. 'i'he pasturage had been destroyed before the legal term, and while, 
in even the eye of the law, it was still the property of the poor Highlanders; 
but ere disturbing them in their dwellings, term-day was suffered to pass. 
'J'he work of demolition then began. A numerous parly of men, with a 
factor at their head, entered the district, and commenced pulling down the 
houses over the heads of the inhabitants. In an extensive tract of country 
not a human dvvelling was left .standing, and then, the more efR^ctuall}^ to 
prevent their temporary re-erection, tl^c destroyers set lire to the wreck. 
one day were the people deprived of home and shelter, and left exposed to 
the elements. Many deaths are said to have ensued from alarm, fatigue, 
and cold. Pregnant women were taken with premature labour in the open 
air. '^I'hcre were old men who' took to the w'oods and rocks in a state of 
partial insanity. An aged bedridden man, named Macbeath, had his house 
unroofed over his head, and was left exposed to wind and rain till death put 
a period to his sufferings. Another man lying ill of a fever met with no 
tenderer treatment, but in his case the die turned up life. A bedridden 
woman, nearly a hundred years of age, had her house fired over her and ere 
she could be extricated from the burning wreck, the sheets in which she was 
carried were on fire She survived but for five days aftej. In a critique ?ri 
the >vork of Sismondi, which appeared a few months since in the 
lieviciL\ the writc^r tells us, “ it has even been said that an old man, having 
refused to quit his cabin, perished in the flames.” But such was not the 
fact. The constituted authorities interfered : a precognition was taken by 
the Sheriff-Substitute of the county, and the case tried before the Justiciary 
Court at Inverness; but the trial terminated in the acquittal of the pannels. 
There was no punislmble crime proven to attach to the agents of the 
proprietor. 

Their acquittal was follow'ed by scenes of a similar character with the 
scene described, and of even still greater atrocity. But we must borrow the 
description of one of these from the historian of the clearing of Sutherland, 
— Donald M‘Leod, a native of the county, and himself a sufterer in the 
experimental process to which it was subjected : — 

“ The work of devastniion was begun by setting fire to tlie houses of the small 
tenants in extensive districts, — Furr, Uogart, Uolspie, and the whole parish of Kil- 
donan. I w'us an eye-witness of ilie scene. The culmniiy came on the peojde quite 
unexpectedly, yirong parlies for each district, lurnished witii lu^gots and other coin- 
buslibles, rushed on the dwellings of the devoted people, and immediately commenred 
setting fire to them, proceeding in their work with the greatest rapidit}*, lill ah.uui three 
hundred houses were in ilaiues. Little or no time was given lor the removul of persons 
or property,— the consternation and confusion were extreme,— the people striving to 
remove the sick and the helpless before the fire should reach them, — next sirtiggling 
to save the most valuable of their effects, — the cries of the women and children, — the 
roaring of the affrighted cattle, hunted by the dogs of the shepherds amid the smoke 
and the fire, — altogether composed a scene that completely baffles description. A dense 
cloud of smoke enveloped the whole country by day, and even extended far on the 
sea. At night, an a\N fully grand, but terrific scene, presented itself, — all the houses^ 
in an extensive district in fiames at once. 1 myself ascended a height about eleven 
o’clock in the eveniiig, and counted two hundred and fifty blazing houses, many of 
the owuers of which were u»y iclulioiis, aud all of whom 1 personally knew, but whose 
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present condition 1 conld not tell. The conflagration looted eix daj«, till the whole 
of the dwellings were reduced to ashes or smoking ruins. During one of these days, a 
boot lost her way in the dense smoke as she approached the shore, but at night she 
was enabled to reach a landing place by the light of the flames.** 

But, to employ the language of Southey, 

** Things such as these, we J^now, must be 
At every famous victory.** 

And in this instance the victory of the lord of the soil over the children of 
the soil was signal and complete. In little more than nine years a popula-* 
tion of fifteen thousand individuals were removed from the interior of 
Sutherland to its sea coasts, or had emigrated to America. The inland 
districts were converted into deserts, through which the traveller may take a 
long day’s journey, amid ruins that still bear the scathe of fire, and grassy 
patches betraying, when the evening sun casts aslant its long deep shadows, 
the half-q^aced lines of the plough. The writer of the singularly striking 
passage we have just quoted, revisited his native place (Kiidonan) in the 
year 18*28, and attended divine service in the parish church. A numerous 
and devout congregation had once worshipped there ; — the congregation now 
convsisted of eight shepherds and their dogs. In a neighbouring district, the 
Barony of Strathnaver, a portion of the parish of Farr, — the church, no 
longer found necessary, was razed to the ground. The timber w^as carried 
away to be used in the erection of an inn, and the minister’s house converted 
into the dwelling of a fox*huntcr. A woman well known in the parish,” 
says M‘Leod, happening to traverse the Strath the year after the burnings 
was asked, on her return, what news ? ^ Oh,’ said she, ^ sgevl bronach^ sgeul 
bronach ! sad news, sad news! I have seen the timber of our kirk covering 
the inn at Altnaharran ; I have seen the kirkyard, where our friends are 
mouldering, filled with tarry sheep, and Mr. Sagers study-room a kennel for 
Robert Gun’s dogs.’ ” 

One efiect of this treatment of the Highlanders throws a somewhat 
curious light on the Celtic character. All our readers are acquainted with 
that story of the warming-pan which was found of such use to the Orange 
and Hanoverian party, in enlisting the common people on their side against 
the Pretender. The Pretender was no scion of the Stuarts, it was said, but 
some bantling that had been introduced for State purposes into the Queen’s 
bed-chamber in a warming-pan. A somewhat similar story, current atnong 
the Highlanders of Sutherland, cuts off, in like manner, the line of the 
** good Earls” fi^m that of the present family, their descendants. How the 
story should have first originated, we know not ; but it is not difficult to 
comprehend the principle on which, when once originated, it should be 
sedulously kept up. Regarding the memory of their ancient lords with all 
the love and veneration which is so peculiar to the Celtic character, — full of 
recollections of their high worth, their patriotic feeling, their considerate 
kindness and paternal regard,— proud, too, of their long line of a thousand 
years, — they feel it a loo harsh transition to pass at once, without break or 
pause, if we may so speak, to the family by which they have been peeled, 
scattered, degraded, undone. There is a wide gulf between the set of feel* 
ings with which they regard the last, and those with which they regard the 
previous generations of their hereditary lords; and they snatch at whatever 
serves to show that the hiatus may be as much a matter of fact as of emotion. 
The effacement of the story, — the removal of the feeling which gives it body, 
though all bodiless in itself, because its existence is felt to be a relief, — 
would be a feat worthy of the Duke of Sutherland. Kindness would efface 
it, thoroughly and soon, —it is sort of fever-spot that shows the state of the 
patient. We have beard its details given with amusing minuteness. In the 
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house in E<linbargh in which the infant daughter of the dead Lord and Lady 
Sutherland lodged (her grandmother’s, we believe), there was another little 
girl of the same age, — a relative of the old lady's also, though a more distant 
one. The children were companions. An old trusted domestic from Dun* 
robin, Robert M'Donald, or llarrald, was regularly in the practice of taking 
a yearly journey to Edinburgh laden with little presents for the departed 
chiefs daughter, now the sole hope of the clan. V)n every occasion, the 
young chieftainess used to come running to meet him, and prgud was the 
old man to report her progress to the clansmen on each return to Dunrobin. 
Intelligence reached the north that she had lost her young companion by 
death ; and on the next visit of iVI‘ Donald there was a little girl who came 
meeting him as usual, — but a lady attended her on this occasion, and the 
little girl was not his chiefs daughter. ^ “ Where,” he hastily asked, “ is 
Betsie ?” “ There,” said the lady, pointing to the little girl. “ No, no,” 
exclaimed the old man, “ not there — where is Betsie Sutherland P” The 
lady deigning him no reply, snatched up her charge hastily as if^n anger, 
and old Robert never again saw the heiress of Dunrobin. And such is the 
story. — But we have exhausted our space, without yet exhausting our 
subject. 


IV.— A FEW WORDS ON THE PzkTRONAGE ACT OF 

QUEEN ANNE. 


As considerable misapprehension exists on this subject, it may be 
convenient to our readers, to hear a short explanation of it — an expla* 
nation free from technicalities, and appealing to their plain common 
sense, and to their Christian principles. 

The facts to be dealt with are these : — when the long period of the 
Church of Scotland’s sufferings was terminated by tlie glorious 
Revolution of 1688, it remained to settle the terms of her alliance 
with the State. This was done in what is called the famous Revolu- 
tion Settlement of 1690, whereby the Presbyterian religion was again 
made the national religion. The old rights of the Kirk, were restored 
to her, and Patronage was formally abolished. By that settlement it 
was provided, that for the future, in case of vacancies, the heritors 
and elders of each parish, were to name and propose a person to be 
Minister of their parish, and the people were then to declare their 
approval or disapproval. 

Afterwards, in Queen Anne’s days, England and Scotland were 
united ; but Scotland would not agree to that union, until an Act of 
security was passed to guaranty the continuance of her Church and 
Discipline, “ unalterable and this Act was accordingly embodied in 
the Act of Union, and was declared to be a “ fundamental and essen- 
tial condition of the Union.” 

But in a few years after, by a series of wicked intrigues, the Protes- 
tant and tolerant party was ejected from office, and Lord Bolingbroke 
and other Jacobites succeede<l. One of the plans of this unscrupulous. 
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ministry was to sow dissessions in Scotland ; and accordingly they 
passed an Act restoring l^atronage. That Act was proposed in Parlia- 
ment by a gentleman, who was afterwards, by the l^retender, created 
a Viscount for his services to the Jacobite cause. The pco|)le were 
indignant ; they rightly judged that the imperial Parliament had 
violated the Act of Union ; and they strenuously protested against a 
measure, M^iich, instead of allowing each congregation’s Minister to be 
proposed to them, by the heritors of the parish and the elders of that 
parish, gave the right of nominating him to certain persons named j)a- 
trons, and required no other qualilieatioii to make them judges of a 
Minister’s competene^y, than the possession of certain property ; — a 
patron, in fact, might be an Episcopalian or a Sociiian or an infidel, as 
many of them have been, and are. 

Of latc^it has been determined by two judges in the House of Lords, 
that this Act of Queen Anne goes to this extent ; namely, to the ex- 
tent of giving patrons a right to present a presentee, and to have hiiri 
indueted as Minister, even although all the i)ari8h protests against him. 
The words of the Act are ; it shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, and for everj" other j>erson or persons who liave 
right to any patronage or patronages of any Cluircli or Clmrchcs what- 
soever, in tliat part of Great Britain, called Scotland, to present a qua- 
lified Minister or Jlinistors to any Churcli or Churches, whereof they 
are patrons, wliich shall happen to be vacant ; and tlie Presbytery of 
the respective bounds shall, and is hereby obliged to receive and admit 
in the same sucluqualified person or persons, Minister or Ministers, 
as shall be presented by the respective patrons, as the person or Minis^ 
ters presented before the nuiking of this Act^ ought to hare been admits 

tear 

On this provision, it is clear, that the main question to be detenuiiied 
is, what was the rule before the making of this AclP The answer is 
exceedingly simple ; the rule to guide the Presbyteries was that which 
had been established at the Revolution, and guaranteed and secur(‘d 
by the Union, and had been without any sort of interruption whatev(?r, 
acted on, up to the moment of the passing of the Act in question. And 
what was that rule? why this: that all presentees should be first 
named to the congregations, to be approved or disapproved of, by them. 

But the f louse of Lords says, no ; — the approval or disapproval of 
the people, is not to be considered. Why ? J^et us hear one of tlie 
learned J lulges — Lord Brougham. At very great length he contends, 
that the Statute of Anne could not have meant to continue the riglits 
of the people to dissent ; that if it did, it was “ gross blundering that 
to say that it did, is ^‘grossly indecorous” towards the Legislature, and 
“ very absurd that, really, is the gist of wliat his Lordship has said 
on this subject. 

Now, let us ask, is this a fair, is this a dignified and judicial way of 
dealing with a vast question of immense national importance ? I.ord 
Brougham was called upcai to say what the law was ; not whnt it ought 
to have been, not what it might have been. And instea<l of deciding 
that case on the simple construction of statutes, he proceeds to explain 
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the words which the Bolingbroke Ministry ust'd, by the policy which, 
if they had dared, they would have pursued, — the policy whfch they are 
supposed to have designed to carry into effect. But the point at issue, 
is, not what that Ministry designed to do, but what actually, and in 
fact, they did. They designed to prevent the Hanoverian Succession ; 
they designed to repeal the Toleration Act ; they designed to assist 
Popery, but in the then state of public opinion, tliey could only indi- 
cate these designs, so far as to alarm the natioii ; they had not the 
power nor the courage to do more ; and accordingly they did not do 
more. They did not prevent the Hanoverian Succession ; they did not 
repeal the Toleration Act ; they did not re-establish Popery — wliy, 
then should it be concluded, that because they are believed to have 
designed to abolish tlie popular Veto in Scotland, ttiered'ore, ^t is clear 
that in fact, they did so ? , They did not do so in words ; that is admitted ; 
but then the words they did use, must forsooth, be construed to mean 
that they did so in fact, because in their secret purposes, one purpose 
was to do so ! — The plain truth is, that they knew that “ the pear was 
not ripe that they miglit liope to succeed in restoring Patronage, but 
the popular Veto they could not then hope to abolisli. i^nd what 
was the practical effect of their measure which they did venture to 
propose ? So far from it actually destroying the Veto, no Patron for 
about twenty years after it passed, dared even to nominate a presen- 
tee — so jealous were the people, even of. that encroachment. And if 
the people were violent against even that, is it credib^, that more, thfft 
so much more as must have caused (as it has lately caused) a total dis- 
ruption of the establishment, would have been then attempted ? 

The general rule for the construction of penal rules and statutes, is 
always to restrain their operation to the very tilings which they are 
aimed at. Wliat they do not distinctly include, they shall not be con- 
strued to include. In other words there shall be no penalties or 
persecution, by implication. But lo ! Lord Brougham would con- 
strue this Act of Queen Anne, not by its words, but in spite of its 
words, to include the abolition of the dearest and most valuable, and 
most anxiously cherished rights of the Scottish people. 

Again, if the Act of Queen Anne, really dues abolish the Veto of 
the people, how then does it happen, that up to 1835, no writer on 
Scotch Law, no single Judge, no Court of Law, ever before dreamt 
that it had this effect, or any thing like tliis effect, but on the contrary 
allowed the Church in many cases lo set aside presentees, on the very 
ground, that they were vetoed by the people? For more than 120 
years, this Statute was denounced by many of the chief Scotsmen, be- 
cause it transferred the right ot nominating presentees from the heri- 
tors and elders, to the patrons. No writer for or against it, ever said 
that it did more ; there is no sort of precoilent to show tliat in foct it 
ever did more till 1835 ; and then for the first time the secret was 
discovered, that regard must be had, not to iits simple words, not to 
the construction of it by all Scotch lawyers, by the Covirts of Law, by 
the Church, and by the people, hut, to a construction of it bi the sup- 
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posed designs of the Bolingbroke admiuistration — supposed designs, we 
say, for, confessedly, even they did not venture to avow them, much less 
to state them in this act of Parliament ! 

But why enlarge on this subject ? That design of Lord Bolingbroke, 
has now effectually been accomplished, chiefly by the agency of Lord 
Brougham — strange and ominous conjuncture ! Why enlarge on the 
subject? Because it is well, that the historical fact should be deeply 
impressed on the minds of Scotsmen, that their Church was over- 
thrown not fairly, not legally, not justly ; but by a perversion of law, 
and by partizan judges ; that the Free Church Clergy did not 
secede because they wanted to establish new principles, but be- 
cause they would not surrender old ones — ^because they would not 
agree to, allow an unprecedented interpretation of the Act of Queen 
Anne, to deprive the people, of rights, which were solemnly guaran- 
tied to them, by the Revolution Settlement, and by the Act of Union. 

But the work is done ! Having seen to it that our cause is just, and 
that we have fallen without reproach, having therefore the conscience 
clear, let us now, “ go forward.” It is well to be fully satisfied that 
we were right in the recent struggle ; it is now well to acknowledge 
God’s hand in our deliverance from the bondage which would have af- 
flicted us, had the holy Ministers of our Church failed in their duty. 
We are unendowed, but we are free. We are untrammelled by state 
interference ; no pastoral relationship can now be instituted without 
tlie consent of th|« people ; the days of intrusions, and of riding com- 
missions, are over ; no more can Civil Courts interfere with our ordina- 
tion, our Church censures, our Sacraments ; we have no head but the 
King of Kings, and no leader but Him, who is set forth as the only 
true and faithful “ Leader and Commander of His people.” May He 
now be with us, bless us, keep us, and strengthen us ; may He give to 
all who go not with us, grace to see, “eye to eye” with us, or if not, may 
He pardon them where they err, and guide them where they go astray, 
and finally may He make our Church a blessing to the whole world 
and the glory of our Native land ! 


A. B. 
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V.~THE FREE CHURCH AT HOME. 

( From the Madras Native Herald.) 


l^The lu.\l number of this Christian periodical is now before us. Jt contains 
It spiritual and effective article entitled ** The character and Progress of the Free 
Church movement in Scotland ;* which consists chiefly of a series' of extracts from 
gnioute letters of pious vor respondents in that country. There is no nem prteenta* 
tiou o f f lets ; — but there is a sweet freshness in the hearty and honest dt claration 
of individual feeling shewn in those fragments of correspondence, which attaches us 
more to the men of the rnorcmi nf, than the strongest reasoning or the clearest 
argument a tiou could do. We extract that portion of the article ujdch relates 
chi* fly to one feature of the case on which as yit we have not had uppo/ tunity to 
diced — the amazing and increased demand for the preaching of the gospel* now 
tnanifes/td in Scoiland — as also the great and selfdtnying efforts wade hy our 
Al misters and preachers to supply so tdessed a demand. Where there is much thirst 
Jar the gnspif the ^ pi hit of God is manifesting his present power : where there 
is much preaching of the gospel. Jiistrs Curist is manifesting his present grace : 
t.7id where ( hhi^t and the Spiuit are, there is u present God : and if God 
i'.? for us^ who cun be against us?"^ 


'Phe doings of the Free Assembly*’ have already been laid before our 
readers and need not now be dwelt on. In its immediate effects the Disruu- 
lion — as far as already reported on — has tended to th»| furtherance of tne 
(lospel at home to an extent quite unprecedented. It was an interesting 
fu t otated by one of the ablest champions of the cause in Glasgow that 
never since Scotland Wi.s a nation — never since the Reformation when tlie 
C’hureh of Scotland \Yas established — had the pure Evangel of Jesus Christ 
Ijocii prcaclitd to so great a number of immortal souls in all parts of Seot- 
laiifl as during tlic three or four Sabbaths immediately after the Disruption, 
This statement was made by a .Minister — a standard-bearer in Israel — whose 
mind and eye w’ore able to lake in the whole field. It is a soleiuu encourag- 
ing fiiet that (he crash of our venerable establishment should have awakened 
many careless souls and compelled them, as it were, to hear and to thirst 
a. ter ll;e Gospel. 

Nor is ti)is extraordinary thirst to hear the w’ord of God the effect of 
]»resent cxcitiMiient, 'fhe rough outline of the W’ork so ably sketched in the 
February Circtdnr, given above, is rapidly filling up. Seven hundred and 
darkly Congregations have already been organized, and others arc in the 
process of formation, through the indefatigable exertions of the ‘‘ Free 
four hundred and seventy Ministers and fico hundred Licentiates. 
Her Elders and devoted people — amounting nearly to a million - have formed 
seven hundred and sci'tnfy-ti^hi Associations for advancing her interests. 
About £ 80,000 per annum has been raised for the support of her Ministers 
and Freachers, and nearly £*220,000 have been collected tow'ards the erection 
of ()00 places of w'urship before the winter sets in ; £ 300,000 at the least 
being required, 'fhe new places of worship, through the extraordinary zeal 
of the cmnmoii people of Scotland, giving their money, and in many places 
after their daily hours of work assisting with fwe labour, the munificent aid 
of the Manpiis of Droadalbane and Rome other Ended proprietors, and the 
generous contributions of Cdiristians and Christian churches from all pans 
of the world, giving tlieir hearts, and their praters with their money, are 
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rising up in .'\ll ciirrctipns — and even in districts intrn'^clv inodorate — to thf* 
joy ot’th<^«e who have laboured so ardently and lon^ that a scriptiuid and 
living Christianity may pervade and thoroughly impregnate every parish 
in Scotland. 

Asa specimen of the way in which the leaven is working in Scotland we 
ng*r!n quote troni our last correspondent: 

“ You have learne<l t!ie wonderl'nl success which has attended the eirorts 
of the friends of the Free Church, in all parts of the country. In Ayrshire, 
wo have succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectations. I'hc way was 
prep.ired in some mcuMire by the deputations from the Covocation in 
Janu'my and February last . 1 was associf) ted with Dr. li.of (Glasgow and 

Mr. 13. of L)unlop, in visiting ('arrick at that time: and we were grcai^ 
delighted with the interest manifested by the people in our cause in most 
of the parishes in that district. Several lectures were delivered iti .Ayr 
previous to the Di.sruption : and praycr-inccrings were held every night 
during thd'sitling of Assembly, 'fhe great majority of my congregation — 
more than two-thirds — have left the establishment. Hut vve do not yet know 
our full strength : as we meet on Sabbath in file Independent Chapel, which 
is too small to contain those wlio wish to attend. 1 preached for the last 
time in the parish church on the evening of Sabbath the 2Hth of May, to 
the most crowded congregation I ever addre.ssed. My text was Hebrews 
xiii. 13, “ Let us go forth therefore unto Him without the caiup, bearing liis 
reproach” It was a trying occasion. On 'fuesday the (>th of June, we 
removed from the manse to the house we now occupy. 'Fhe fomuiation- 
stone of our new Church was laid on the 'ioth of July. It is about lifty. 
}ards distant from the old Lhureh on the same side of the street. It is to 
C(jntain l('50 sittings: and ti> bo finislied at the i rid of Novemlier. Mr. 

G and his cong.regation have also been deprived of their (diureh by an 

interdict procured by Dr. . They are about to erect another. *My new 

colleague, is an excellent person d he greater part of his congregation 

follow him They are worshipping at present in Mr. H ’s C'hureh ( IL?- 

formed Presbyterian) : I go to a country parish every Sabbath evening to 

preach : generally to T : wjiere we expect to h)nn a ** Free Cdiurch” 

congregation. C'hurches arc building at Dutidoiiald, Stair, and Mauchline 
— Xloderate parishes — and we hope to have eongregatioFis in Muiikirk, 
Ochiltree, Troon, &c. where the Ministers remain iii ih ' establishment. VVe 
liave much more cause to sing of mercy th^ui of judgment. 'I lie Lord is 
now working a great work in our land. Lvery where th»i people are anxious 
to hear the (iospel. And doors of usefulness are now opened, which were 
formerly closed ag dnst us. 

We are not tbrgctful of the foreign field though so much requires tf> he 
clone at home, 'i'he collection for the Jewicsli scheme in June w.ts unusually 
liberal. VVe are much encouraged by knowing that all tlu^ Missionaries 
are with us. Dr. Wilson has given in his adliererieo to the Free t ’luireh.” 
'fhe Moderates liave been laying cl lim to 13r. Dulf. liut we eonrtdently 
anticipate the adherence of every Misvsionary of the (iciicral As.sembly, whe- 
ther to Gentiles or Jcw.s. 'J'he Lord has lately taken to him.'^cU* some who 
v/ere the chariots and horsemen” of our Israel. 1 refer particularly to 
McCheyne of Dundee (one of our Churdfs deputation to Palestine) 
and Mr. Robert Wodrow, both of wliom were well known to me. I attend- 
ed Mr, Wodrr>w\s funeral: and saw a Jew weeping at ins grave. He had 
the high honour of originating tlic scheme (of our Clnirch) for the conver- 
sion of the Jews.” * • 

These extracts deal with realitie.s that all Christians can appreciate, and 
indicate a calmness and steady determination in the prosecution of the? 
great work to which our Church is at present called, higiiiy fitted to aniiuatc 
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and to edify all the friends of true religion, and to stop the mouths of 
gainsayers. 

I'he pr(;scnt is a sifting and winnowing time for the Church. ** I nm 
come,’* said our Lord, “ to send fire on the earth; and wliat will I if if be 
already kindled *?” d'liis prediction is now receiving a fresh exemplification 
in Scotland, 'fhe subjoined extract from a private letter to another of the 
Missionaries of the Irte Church at Madras, dated ‘i.'Dth August, gives thi.s 
as one ol‘ the features of tlie |jr('sent inovcincnt. His letter also supplies 
some further glimpses of its character and depth as now wf>rkiiig in the 
hearts of the people of Scotland. At the* call of Cdiiist and of conscience 
this young Minister of tlje (iosptd, l.ke many of hi-^ brethren, gave up 
a beautiful agricultural parisli in one of the richest districts of Scotland 
where he had been settled scarcely tw'o years, and is now cut oft' from a 
})arish on whose spiritual cultivation he had wholly set his heart. 

“ My dear Friend,” he writes “ 1 received your acceptable letter, just as I 
was setting out from home to attend the L'eneral Assembly. (iVeal events 
have transpired since you wrote. And I believe they will not bulk the less 
largely in your eye because of the distance betwixt you and the arena. For 
the persons immediately concerned are often not so deeply impressed till 
the excitement and busy engr()s^mcnt arc over. 'I'here is how’ever much — 
very much to impre.ss even ns. VVe have been led bv a way which we knew 
not. 'fhe Lord our (iod has been w’orking for U3, and been commanding 
deliverances. Every new day is bringing with it new proofs that He has 
indeed arisen to plead llis own cause. In every part of the country thf re 
is agrowing intensity of desire to hear the glad tidings of great joy. The 
tliirst for the Gospel is quite marvellous. The deep earnestness of our 
congregations — especially at communions — tells of a present God. Ajid 
when one contrasts this with the former widely-spread d'^cincss, it seems al- 
most inexplicable — that any who have the least spiritual discernment should 
fail to discover that the “ Free C hurch” has been stamped with the impress 
cf the Divine approval. The Shechinah, encircling the mercy-seat, did not 
more unequivocally proclaim to ancient Israel that Jehovah was amongst 
them. 

“ Nor is it only here that the blessing will be felt. It will reach the 
plains of India. Dr. Kkith remarked in onr A'ssembly, that in writing to 
one of our Jewish J^lis^^ionaries, as to the time of setting out on a particular 
Missionary tour which be had had in contemplation, he had advised him to 
go as soon as might be after the 18th of May, because he felt that he would 
not go t/ien without a blessing. I liked the remark. And I doubt not that 
you have already realized its truth. The Lord is blessing Ilis witnessing 
Church at home. Will not Me bless her abroad too? Will not lie give 
tiew power to tlie preached word in her? It was thus in apostolic times. 

When the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul,” then “ with great power gave the Apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus” (Acts iv. 32, 33) So is it now. The brethren have been 
made to dw ell together in blessed unity. They have, as of old, been taught 
this lesson by persecution. They have been driven in, as it were, upon God. 
They have been made to feel that vain is the help of man. They have been 
constrained, almost in spite of themselves, to commit their way unto the 
Lord. Near to him, they are not far from one another. And the issue of 
this two-fold nearness is the glorious work which the Spirit is carrying 
on by them. I'he Son will he honoured every-where, abroad as w'ell us 
at home. The ‘‘ Free Church” will be made a Ijlossing. 

But the world is growing proportionately angry. \Xe are beginning to 
learn the meaning of our blessed Lord’s declaration when He warned the 
disciples that lie had come not to send peace on earth but a sword (Matth. 
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X. 31.) Frieiiilships, old acquaintancesphipB, — are being broken up, because 
the conviction is forcing itself on all that friendship with the vorld is en- 
mity with (iiod. Both sides admit it — by a sort of tacit consent. You can 
scarcely conceive the magnitude of the change which this question is work- 
ing in society. Families arc divided. In many cases parental authority is 
exerted to deter and intimidate into an adherence to the old effete establish- 
ment. A man's foes are those of his own household. — And is it not well 
after all that it should he so ? Fora long while in this country, there hr.s 
been such an amalgamation of merely professing with real Christians that 
the ungodly world could scarcely discern the difference. It saw only the 
faint feeble traces of God’s image on the Church. And therefore it did not 
deem it worth its while to bestir itself. Rut it is otherwise now. And surely 
its wrath the Lord is making to praise Him for His people can be no 
longer lukewarm. Those who are on the Lord’s side at all must stand 
there firmly and decidedly. May grace be given to us all to stand in this 
our lime oV need ! * ♦ ♦ 

The harvest is plenteous ; but the labourers arq very few. Most of us are 
preaching three or four days a week, besides three times generally on the 
Sabbath. We are feeling that there is a great work for ns to do, but that 
there is not much time to do it in. The present is a day of most merciful 
visitation to Scotland. It might have been fiir otherwise. The Lord might 
justly have taken our candlestick out of its place. Rut He sp ires us still. Ho 
is lengthening out our day of grace. He is abroad just now gathering in 
His own. Oh! how well that we be hiding ourselves in the secret of His 
tabernacle ! For every thing seems to portend that a d<irk night is corning — 
who knows how near ?” 


VL— FRAGMENT FROM RUTHERFORD. 


[ IFe heartily commend to our readers (he perusal of the following extract from good 
old Samuel Rutherford ; — and dated from his Prison in Aberdeen^ 1037. where 
he was long a prisoner for the Lord'^s sake. The passage U nowise controvcrsiul ; 
but it' shows now those mtn of God livedo v'ho of old “ contended for the 
Faith once delivered to the Saints.'^ If we cannot suffer for (Christ, it is because 
we do not believe ; and if we do not believe^ it is because our hearts are of the 
worlds worldly. This kind cometh not out, but by prayer and fisting,'*/] 

To John Fleming, Baxj.mb of Leith. 

Worthy^ and dearly Beloved in the Lord, 

Grace, mercy, and peace be unto yon — I received your letter. I wish 
that I could satisfy your desire, in drawing up, and framing for you a 
Christian directory ; hut the learned have done it before mo, more judicious- 
ly than I can; especially Mr. Rodgers, Grcenhain, and Perkins: notwith- 
standing, 1 shall shew you what i would have been at, myself ; howbeit I 
came always short of my purpose. 

1. That hours of the days, less or more time, for the word and prayer, 
be given to God, not sparing the twelfth hour, or mid-day, howbeit it should 
then be the shorter time. 
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2 In the midst of worldly employmentR, there should be some thoughts 
of sin, death, jjidgnient, and eternity, with, at least, a word or two of 
ejaculatory pray<‘r to (iod. 

3. To beware of wandering of heart in private prayeVs. 

4. Not to grudge, howbeit ye came from prayer without sense of joy 
down-casting, sense of guiltiness, and hunger, arc often best for us. 

5. 'J'hat the Lord’s day, from morning to night, be spent always either in 
private or public worship. 

(). That words be observed, wandering and idle thoughts be avoided, 
sudden anger and desire of revenge, even of such as persecute the truth, be 
guarded against ; for we often mix our zeal with our wild* fire. 

7. 'I'hat known, discovered, and revealed sins, that are against the 
conscience, be cbchcwcd, as most dangerous preparatives to hardness of 
heart 

8. That in dealing with men. faith and truth in covenants and trafficking 
be regarded, that we deal with all men in sincerity ; that conscience be made 
of idle and Iving words ; and that our carriage be such, as that they who see 
it, may speak honorably of our s veet Master and protession. 

9. I have been much self-challcngcd : 1. For not referring all to God, as 

the last end; that 1 do not eat. drink, sleep, journey, speak, and think for 
God. 2. 'riiat I have not benefited by good compan}' ; and that I left not 
some word of conviction, even ujion natural and wicked men, as by reproving 
swearing in them, or bccau.se of being a silent vvitnc.ss to their loose carriage, 
and because 1 intended not in all companies to do good. 3, 'l hat the woes 
and calamities of the Kirk, and of particular professors, have not moved 
me. 4. That at the reading of the life of David, Paul, and the like, when 
it humbled me, I, (coming so far short of their holiness,) laboured not to 
imitate them, afar oft' at least, according to the measure God’s grace. 
That uurepented sins of youth were not kx.ked to, ami lamented for. C. 
That sudden stirrings of pride, lust, revc nge, love of honours, were not 
resisted and mournetl for. 7. That my charity was cold, 8. That the 
experiences I had, of God’s hearing me in this and the other particular, 
being gathered, yet in a new trouble I had always, (once at le.ast,) my faith 
to seek, as if 1 were to begin at B C again. 9. That 1 have not more 
boldly contradictc<l the enemies, speaking against the truth, citluT in public 
chureh-mcetings i^r at tables, or ordinary' coiiftreuce. 10. 'That in greai 
troubles, 1 have received false reports of Christ’s love, and misbelieved him 
in his chastening; whereas (he event hath said, ‘‘ All was in mercy.” II. 
Nothing more moveth me, and weighteth rny soul, than that I could never 
for luy heart, in my prosperity, so wrestle in prayer with (iod, nor be so 
dead to the w’orld, so hungry and full of love lor Christ, so heavenly- 
minded, as when ten stone-weight of :i heavy cross was upon me. 12. 
That the cross extorted vows of new obedience, wliieh ease hath blown 
away, as chaff be.rore the wind. 13. That practice was so short and narrow, 
and light so long aiul broad, I 1. That death hath not been often meditated 
upon. 15. 'rimt I have not been careful of gaining others to Christ. 16. 
That my grace and gifts bring forth little or no ihankuihuss. 

'Phere are some things, nbso, wliereby I have been, helped; as, — 1. I have 
benefited by riding alone a long journey, in giving that time to prayer. 2. 
By abstinence, and giving days to Godi 3. By praying for others ; for by 
making an errand to God Ton them, I have gotten something for myself. 
4. I have been really confirmed, in many partiei^lars, that God hr.yeth pray- 
ers ; and, therefore,' I used to pray for anything, of how little importance 
soever. 5. lie enabled me to make no question, that this mocked way, 
w’hich is nicknan»ed, is the only way to Meaven. 
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Sir, these, and many more occurrences In your life, should he looked unto ; 
and,—!. Thoughts of atheism should be watched over, as. If tht-re be a 
(lod in Heaven ; which will trouble and a'<sau!t the host, at soine times. 
2. Growth in grace should he cared for, above all things : aiul falling from 
4 >ur first love motirncd for. 3. C'onacience made of praying for the ene- 
mies, who are blinded. 


VII.— LOCAL TlETllOSPECT. 


Review of the last three Months. 

Three months have now (dapst^d since the first meeting of the Fnicj; 
Ciicitcii congregation, in Calcutta — Lord's day, August loth, 1843: 
and we deem it good for ourselves, as it may also be interesting to our 
friends, even at t!ie risk of repetition, to take a bri(*f retrospect of tliat 
short, l)ut jirohably most crkical, jiortion of our existence — our eccle- 
siastical iiifanc;/. 

On the Missiopnry 3Iinis(ers of the Churc!i of Scotland devolved 
the privilege of lir.st moving in this great and honourable cause : a 
circumstance which arose from their j)eculiar relationship to tlui 
Church at home, and their ofiicial relatI<Miship to the Hrauch Church 
of the establishiu^^mt in Calcutta. As Missionaries, they laid reeeuved 
communications from tlm two Bodies at home — so that apart Iroiu 
their previous decision in private judumeni, tliey were laid uiuler an 
official necessity to declare o!i wdiicli side tliev intended to act ; and 
their decision was immediate and unanimous for the Free Clmreh, as 
the real spiritual representative of that Clmreh whiclt had ordained 
and supi)orted tliein. As Ruling Elders also in the liraiicli Cfuircli, 
•three of their nuinlxT requested a meeting for the discussion of tile 
Kirk-Session’s duty in tliis solemn crisis — the nu^cting was peremp- 
torily refused by the Moderator, and in sucli terms as to li avc no 
doubt as to the course which the 3Jinistry of Andrew’s Jvirk 
meant to pursue : and so as Eiders also, the Missionary brethren 
w'cre compelled to demit their iionnexion with the Calcutta Scottish 
Establishment. 

After earnest prayer and deliberation, the Brethren determined to 
adopt measures for laying the Foundation of a Free < ’houcii, instead 
of that which they had left ; that th(3 name and glory of Christ aa 
sole Head of his Church might be upheld — and to provide the more 
public means of grace for the benefit of those who might be like- 
minded with them on tiiis important subject. Tlicy therefore formed 
themselves into a “ Provi.sional Committee” ; and having been kindly 
favoured with the temporary use of the “ Free Masons’ Hall,” they 
gave public intimation, <5nly a day or two b(.fore hand, that Public 
Worship would be held there on t!ie following Lord’s-<lay. Hp (ill 
the day of meeting they knew not ‘ who might join tlicrn, save their 
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own families, and two or three private friends with whose minds they 
were of course acquainted. They could not tell whether ten or 
twenty, more or fewer, mlglit come too;etlier, to strengthen them : — 
fur they had used no means ol any sort, even so iimcli as to ascertain 
wli^ might become adherents, or who not. 

'^he assembly on the morning of the loth August, was large beyond 
their expectation ; — and altimugli there were not a few jiresent from 
curiosity, or other motives besides that of adlierency, still the appear- 
ance was most encouraging to those wdio hud hitherto acted on their 
own sole resj)onsibility, and it gave promise of a result in which they 
liave not yet been disap))oInted. On that day too, was added to the 
Church, by public baptism before the congregation, a Native Cliristian 
convert, long a Pupil of the Mis:>ionary 1 jjstitution — as if it were 
the Lord’s will to identify the Clmn-li and the Mission iVom the 
beginning. To Him be tliatiks for all Ihs kinJjiess to liis unworthy 
servants and people ! 

On thci 24th August, a meeting of adherents was held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute — wium several residntions w^ere adopted for con- 
solidating thc^ interests of the newly foriued Free Church eoiigregatioti. 
It was unarfiniously agreed, that a subscription fund be opened for 
the erection of a Place of Worship, and that a si>ecial conjrnittee be 
appointed for the pur[)ose of ac<*otnpli.'.hing tins object. It was also 
agreed that tlui Revd. Dr, Duff, the Senior Missionary, be reeptested 
to give a series of lectures on tlie subject of the Frec^ Church Sece.v 
sion — as no means had yet been employtHl for enlighfening tiie public 
mind on that subject, in Calcutta, 'fhe proposal also made, that the 
usual ministrations of public worship should be lor the present oon- 
dueted by the Revd. J. 3Iacdonuld, w^itli oecuisional aid from Ins 
3Iis.sioiuiry brethrem, and without rcliiuiuisliment of his Missionary 
w^)rk, was also unanimously agreed to. All wnis decision, and all was 
harmony. 

In ihe course of three wrecks the coii^^regatioii were constrained* 
to withdraw from the Froe ^lasons’ Hall, ’ under cireumslances to 
wliieli it i.s unnecessary here to advert, and assembled in the Hall of 
the Parental Academic Institution, whicli had bctui kindly aiid readiiy 
placed at their service, llere they have continued, in much comfort, 
and w’ith sincere tliankfulness, to assemble, on every Lbrd s day since 
that j)eri(jd ; and they have felt the presence ol the Lord with them, 
in the. midst of what may be regarded by manj* as external privation, 
or oven as ecclesiastical degradation. Considerable expence has been 
cheerfully incurred in fitting up the Hall in the most commodious 
manner for the comfort of those wdio attend — so that now they feel 
cetdesiastically domesticated, until they shall be able to have a new 
and special Church of their own. 

The hMnd for the lluilding Expcnces has gone on satisfactorily, 
amounting as it now does to Rs. 14,500^: — to w’hicli may be 
added the monthly subscription Fund of about Rs. 2(10, or Rs. 2,400 
per annum. It may also be stated that the good old Scottish custom 
of receiving smaller sums at the Church door, has also been revived 
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— and that the collecting box has rendered since the middle of Septem- 
ber its Rs. 240. These are some indications of tlie interest felt 
from within, or of the sympathy manifested from without : — and 
together they encourage those on whom rests the chief responsibility of 
acting as to the ultimate result. Yet, truly, that result is not small, 
when considered with minute contemplation : a site must be purchased, 
at no small price ; — a commodious edifice must be erected ;-^which 
together cannot be effected under Rs. 30,000 :~a gospel Minister 
must be procured from home, and a proper sustenance for him be 
secured — and this chiefly by a handful of people. Wliat has been 
done, is an occasion of thanksgiving and a ground of encourage- 
ment : wlmt remains to be done, is a trial of faith, and a stimulus to 
still greater and greater exertion. 

The f ree Church Mission has not been overlooked. A local 
committee has been formed to manage its tinjiicial concerns — that 
is, in other words, to obtain needful Funds. The amount of sub- 
scriptions advertised is nearly Rs. 4,700 : to wliich must be added 
the monthly list, to the amount of Rs. 500, or Rs. 6,00(3 per annum — 
in all prospectively about Rs. 11,000. The whole sum required to 
maintain the Mision in its former effective state of operation will be 
upwards of Rs. ^20,000 — and if new premises must be procured, 
much more will be needed : but surely it is a source of much consola- 
tion to find, that the claims of this spiritual crisis have been so 
SJiontaneously acknowledged, nay we might even say, cheerfully wel- 
comed, by so many of our fellow-Christians, not of one, but of various 
denominations. We cannot expect this feeling always to last: — but 
proof has been given that there is some latent life, that there are 
some hidden syinpatliics, to work upon in India, when a crisis of 
claims arrives. 

Nor can we overlook this amount of Catholic attention and kind- 
ness which the Free Cliurcli cause in this place has received. 
The principle really involved in it is not secLariun^ whatever 
unwilling men may choose to say, or profess to think. It is purely 
spiritual — involving our ecclesiastical Christianity : — it belongs to 
the Church, as th(3 Church of Christ, versus tlie powers of the earth — 
and is therefore most catholic in its import and ultimate bearings. If 
it affect the present into*rest of one Christian community, it luis been 
felt already in some former case, and will yet be more largely realized 
in a third. Besides, principle, conscience, consistency, are ever things 
of catholic interest — and may draw forth the kind sympathies and re- 
gards of those who yet differ as to the immediate point of struggle and 
sacrifice. A sense too of natural justice, and a perception of civil or 
judicial wrong, even in cases of very opposite opinions as to the real 
merits of the case, do of themselves often excite attention and draw 
forth tokens of feeling, as encouraging on the otie side, as they arc 
painful and disagreeable /)!! the other. Many proofs of such Catholi- 
city, both spiritual and instinctive, have been given on the present 
crisis: — nor has even professional sympathy been withheld. A Chris- 
tian Barrister, entirely unconnected with the Presbyterian Churchy 
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save by faith and love, has published a Pamphlet, entitled “ 7%e Law 
of Patronage arid the Recent Secessior^ ; in which may be seen, bow, on 
the mind of an able professional man, possessed of a candid and enquir- 
ing mind, the impression has been forced, that the Free Church 
cause is right in law and equity, as well as we hold it to be so in Scrip- 
ture and Christianity. Mr. Wylie’s Tract is a valuable accession, both 
as an instrument of professional defence, and a trophy of honest disinter- 
ested conviction ; and being a local production, must not be overlooked 
by our Indian friends. 

Dr. Duff’s able and effective series of lectures, now publishing in our 
pages, form the last, but not the least, object of our present brief 
retrospect. These lectures sweep the whole horrizon of this cause, 
viewed in its bearings, scriptural, historical, and practical. They 
were of course popular in their character ; and were attentively listened 
to by a large and respectable audience : we know that they have done 
good — and we doubt not they will effect more in a published form. 
They will speedily be published in a separate volume : and may then be 
as a useful manual in the hands of all our friends — as well as presented 
to the attention of our more candid opponents. 

Thus, in all points in which we needed help, has the Lord hitherto 
helped us. Let us not walk unworthily of such mercy, so manifold and 
so great. If we honour Him, there is much yet in which he may help 
and encourage us — if we forget Him, there is much in which He may 
chasten and humble us. “ Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart : commit thy way unto the Lord- 
trust also in Him — and He shall bring it to pass : and He shall bring 
forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy judgment as the noon^ 
day I” 
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The Missionaries conducting the Scottish Mission in Bengal, having joined in 
the Secession from the Established Church ,of Scotland, a Committee has 
hCen formed, consisting partly of those who have also joined in that Secession 
and partly of others, who are connected with them solely by bonds of Christian 
sympathy, for the purpose of securing the oontintiance and future efficiency and 
extension of the Mission. « 

The member^ of the Committee, in additioQ.j-to the five Scottish Missionaries 
in Calcntta, namely the Revd. Dr, Duff, the Revd. W. S. Mackay, the Revd. D* 
Ewart, the Revd. J. Macdonald, and the Revd. T. SntitU* Are as follows : — 
Simon Nicolson, Esq, Maoleod Wylie. Esq. 

J. A. F. Hawkins, Esq. J. CdM^r Ste^vnrt, Esq. 

Robert Williams. Esq. J. Bii^anan, Esq. 

At a Meeting of the Committee thus constituted, held September 29th, 1843, 
it was unanimously resolved : 

1. That the principles, the objects, and the snccess*6f the Scottish Mission, 
appear to this Committee, to warrant the most cheering expectations, that, with 
tne blessing of the Lord, it w'ill prove a powerful agent for good in this benight- 
ed land ; and that former benefits which have been derived froni it. as well as the 
prospect of its future usefulness, impose a duty on all who are anX.ioa8 for the 
spread of the Gospel, to succour and extend it. 

2. That this Comiuittee rejoice to hear, that it has b‘een declared by the 
Church to which the Missionaries are now attached, that they desire to carry on 
and to increase their present Missionary operations. . 

■3. That this Committee is of opinion, that an appeal for the purpose of 
raising funds to carry out this design, can he made nowhere so appropriately as 
In this country, where the nature and results of the Scottish Mission are most 
accurately known, and where its benefits have been imparted ; and that a sub- 
scription be therefore opened, to assist its future maintenance, and to further its 
extension. 

4. That this Committee, considering that under the terms of the interim 
arrangement lately made between the Missionaries, and the Calcutta correspond* 
ing Board of the Estalrlished Church, with which they were recently in connec- 
tion, the whole support of the Mission must, very soon, be derived through this 
Committee, (from funds contributed to the purpose in Great Britain and in 
India,) and not, a.s heretofore, through the abovementioned Hoard and that, 
therefore, provision ought to be made, to meet the necessarily large current 
expenses of so extensive a Mission, from the early date when that arrangement 
will terminate ; and also considering their prospect, of still further increasing 
the Mission, and the necessity of providing for the purchase of the present In- 
stitution, (which by law belongs to the Established Church,) or fhr the erection 
and furniture, or for the rent and furniture of another building — do, on these 
grounds, make an earnest appeal to all of every Church, who desire to promote 
the glory of their Lord in this land, and to extend his Kingdom, to come forward 
and. help them with liberal donations and permanent periodical subscriptions. 

Donations and Subscriptions already received : 

Donations. Subscriptions. 

Co.’s Rs. Co.’s lU. |ier month. 

Simon Nicolson, Bsq. .. 1,000 George Doiig.il, E.sq.,. . . l.V) .1. W. Alexander, Esq., |oo 

C. Tucker. Esq., .. E. Grey, Esq., 20 J. A. F. Hawkins. Esq., 100 

R. Trotter, Esq., . «. .*500 G. CJflny, Esq., .^>0 G. Tucker, Esq 10 

G. J. Gordon, £sq., .. 200 F. Friell, Esq 100 J. Richards, Esq 10 

C, J, Richards, Esq. .. 100 H. .Me Even, Esq., 100 C.intain Roxburgh 10 

Revd.T. Boaz, • .. 50 J. Allan, Esq., 250 J. Norman. Esq.,. ...... io 

Or. Login', •• 100 J. Lewis, Esq., 100 K. Williams,. Esq., 30 

E. Edmond, Esq., 60 W. G. Rose. Esq.. iOO M. Wylie, Esq. per an* 

J. Calder Stewart, Esq., 100 A. Speirs, E»»q., 300 num 20 

D. F. Maeleod, Esq.,. . .. 200 G. F. Drown, Esq.. .... .50 Dr. D. Stewart, per ditto 50 

Dp. Butter, ..50 J. Drown, Esq., 50 J. Buehanan, Bisq., ditto 50 

J . W^Gorton, Esq., . . . . .50 C. 8. L.,.., 2.5 Dr. Webster, per an'um, 50 

A Friend, •• 25 A Friend, 300 Or. Leekie, ditto, 50 

Dr. D. Stewart, .. 100 F. O .50 J. Allati, Esq, per mnth. ' 10 

D. B., ' '' •- 100 Atngrican MifMionajrie* at G. F. Eilmonstotie.Esq.do. 10 

Captain Roxbureh,. .. .50 Loadianah, 

A Friend (R. B.) .. 100 Revd. J. R. G-ampbell... '-20 

N. B. % Baillie, Esq. .. 250 Revd. J. Craig .20 

Dr, Duncan,. 00 Revd. J. Caldwell,*; .... 20 ' 

D. McCallum, Esq., .. 100 Revd. L. Jauvier 20 

Robert Smith, Esq. . . 100 
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I.— LECTURES EXPOSITORY OF THE PRINCIPLES,— THE 
MAINTENANCE OF WHICH HAS LED TO THE RECENT 
DISRUPTION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND, AND THE CONSEQUENT FORMATION OF THE 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Lucture IV. — The Sole and Supreme Headship of the Lord JjBfus 
Christ over the Q'BMfiCH^—Abovi the commencement of the present cen^^ 
tury^ the Church began to emerge from the dark and dreary night of 
rate Ascendancy — Causes which aided the revival— Dr. Thomson's Anti» 
Patronage Society— The era of Deform — Summary of opinions and reasqnt 
ings relative to the Abolition of Patronage — Summary opinions and rea^ 

sonings relative to the revival of the ChurcKs still existing IM long dormant 
powers^ with a view to the mitigation of the evUs of Patronage — This led to 
the Passing of the famous Veto Act of 1834 — Its happy and glorious 
effects — Its real character described — The precise nature^ aimy and hearing 
of the first Auchterarder case — A series of encroachmentSy on the part 
of the Court of Sessiony which completely destroyed the remaining 
rights and liberties of the peopley and laid the independent spdrituaL 
jurisdiction of the Church prostrate in the dust — The unprecedented 
Erastianism of the second Auchterarder case — These decisions sheton to 
be as contrary to Statute LaWy and Acts of Security y and Treaties of 
UnioHy as they were palpably contrary to the word of Oody and the Stan*^ 
dards of the Church — Involving as they did a gross violation of the Consti- 
tutional Law of the Landy not less than of the Sole and Supreme Headship 
OF THE Lord Jesus Christ over the Church, a final appeal is presented 
to the Supretne Legislature for a redress of grievances — The righteous appeal 
conclusively negatived — Consequent determincfion of the faithfid majonty to 
sever their connection with the State and its now degradedy Erastianized Esta- 
blishment— Proceedings of the ever-^memorable ISth Mayy 1843, by which a 
noble and unsurpassed testimony teas lifted up in behalf of the prerogatives of 
the Lord Jesus Christy as Sole Head of the Church and only King in Zim— 
Conclfiding appeal to four classes of hearers — The uninquiring and indiffer- 
ent — Christians of different denominations— Adherents to the now ErasHa- 
nized EstabUshmeni of Scotland— Adherents to the Free Church of ScoUand* 

About the commeftcemeht of the present century, the Church of 
Scotland — stirred up by the volcanic burst of Atheism in Revolutionary 
France, the ag|(i^sive movements of Wesleyanism, the rousing appeals 

II 
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of the earlier Missionary Societies in England, and other local 
causes,— began slowly to emerge into light and life, from her dark 
and middle age — the age of blight and barrenness under the withering 
frown of Moderate ascendancy — the age, during which almost all “ life 
. had died, and death itself lived.” The rise of this dawning epoch was 
signalized by at least one very remarkable .revival of religion — ithe 
scene of which lay in the parish of Moulin, and district of Athole, in 
the heart of the Grampians — and the savour of which has been perpet- 
uated to this day. By degrees, at first almost imperceptible, the 
faithful protesting minority in the Church continued to increase. As 
fresh accessions were made to their number, they were enheartened 
and emboldened. More vigorous inquiries began to be instituted into 
the good old, but long forsaken paths ; while the voice of a reviving 
and energVitic evangelism made itself heard in increasingly louder and 
more autlioritatiye tones in the annual Assemblies of the Church. 

As the first quarter of the century was about to close, one of the 
greatest, and perhaps the stoutest, of the champions of truth in those 
days, — the late celebrated Dr. Andrew Thomson, — borne along by the 
spirit of the age, whiclx he himself had helped so successfully to fan, — 
caught, as by prophetic glance, the shadows which coming events had 
cast before. A stranger to timid counsels, and a sworn foe to feeble 
and irresolute reforms, he at once, with the promptitude and vigour 
so characteristic of his noble leonine nature, organized a society for the 
express purpose of re*agitating the question of the total abolition of 
Lay-Patronage, ^y the Public Meetings, discussions, and publica- 
tions of this Society, — which was denounced by some as fanatical in its 
object, by others as revolutionary, and by almost all as hopeless and 
vain — general attention was awakened, and a new and unwonted 
interest excited in principles, that had long been allowed to slumber 
in oblivion. 

Then came the famous era of Reform. All Civil and Political Insti- 
tutions were now subjected to a process of dissolution, preparatory to 
a process of renovation. It seemed as if an earthquake had passed 
over the land, and rent asunder the entire fabric of society. It 
seemed, for a while, as if, amid the wreck and ruin of things that 
were, one stood gazing at the shattered retnnants of a primordial 
state of being : — as if one beheld, politically and socially, what the 
Poet beheld physically, when his eye caught a wildering scene of rifted 
and riven masses : — 

“ Crags, rocks, and knolls, confus’diy hurl’d 

The fragments of an earlier world.” 

But, if all was disjointed and pulled to pieces, it was only in order 
to be remodelled after a more perfect pattern. If all was indis- 
criminately thrown down, it was only in order to be rebuilt in improved 
and renovated forms. 

As in former periods, 'sound reforms in the State came opportunely 
in aid of sound Reforms in the Church — so now. Men began naturally 
to ask. Why should not Patronage, which has been violently im- 
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posed on us, as an insufferable yoke, be now utterly abolished ? 
Why bind us down to a former age in Ecclesiastical affairs, 
when we are broken loose from it in the social and political ? Are 
wo to make progress in all sorts of Reform except what concerns 
the Church ? Have we succeeded in vindicating our rights and pri- 
vileges as members of the Body Politic, and shall we not resolued to 
vindicate our rights and privileges as members of the Boby Spirit- 
ual ? Has all “ civil and individual monopoly of power” been 
abolished ; and shall not the patronate monopoly in the Church,— 
which is a remnant of 'feudal barbarism and Popish canon law, begun 
in fraud and secularity, and pefpetuated by violence and robbery — de- 
grading Christian citizens into serfs — and serving only to remind them, 
that they may be the descendants of ancestors who once w§re slaves 
— be abolished too ? Shall we be invested with the responsible trust 
of electing our Legislators, and our Magistrates, and not our Pa".tors ? 
Arc we empowered to exercise a real voice in all Civil and Political 
affairs, and none in the Spiritual ? While rights, connected with the 
former, have been freely conferred, are we to be defrauded of the most 
elementary rights connected with the latter ? Are we to be politically 
and civilly liberated, and yet ecclesiastically enthralled? Shall we our- 
selves have the right to choose those who are to watch over our lives and 
property ; and must it still be left to strangers and to aliens to choose 
for us, the spiritual shepherds that are to watch over the interests of the 
immortal soul ? Is it to be deemed foul scorn to ent^rust the managd- 
ment and protection of our temporal concerns to the nominees of the 
Crown, or of Peers, or of wealthy Commoners ; and shall we, and must 
we, still entrust the management and ordering of all our spiritual con- 
cerns to a similar arbitrary nomination ? Shall the State be free, and 
Zion be in bondage ? Shall the State be emancipated ; and the 
Church, which is the first kingdom and freest Commonwealth on earth, 
be enslaved ? May every society, civil, social and political, now 
elect its own office-bearers ; and shall the Church, which is a purely 
spiritual society united by spiritual bonds, for the attainment of spiri- 
tual ends, have no control in the election of its own office-bearers ? 
Must its highest spiritual functionaries, on whose character and quali- 
fications, its prosperity so essentially depends, be still chosen, not by 
men of faith and spiritual discernment, but by worldlings who prac- 
tically deny every one of the peculiar principles of the gospel — or, by 
Socinians, who rob it of its chiefest glory — or, by infidels, who treat 
the whole ns cant, folly, and hypocrisy ? — Is there not something in 
all this, strangely anomalistic and irrational ? 

Others, satisfied with a direct, plain, matter-of-fact view of the 
subject, argued somehow as follows : — What would be thought of a 
Legislative enactment, which empowered a Patron to lay violent hands 
on an individual man, and compel him by main force against his will 
and conscientious conviction, to listen Sabbath after Sabbath, and year 
after year, to an obnoxious and unedifying ministry ? And “ is not a 
Christian congregation a creature, a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
just as much us a Christian man — having interests, duties, and rights 
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of which it is not less a sacrilege to despoil tliem ?” But the people^ 
it was replied, are not literally compelled to attend. What of tliat ? 
— ^was the prompt and obvious response. In most instances, there is 
practically no alternative, but that the people should attend such a 
ministry as that now described, or noncat all. In other words, the Law 
of unmitigated Patronage practically places the masses of the people 
in the fearful predicament of being compelled to exist without enjoy- 
ing the means and ordinances of grace at all, with their refreshing 
supplies of the bread of life and the water of life— or, of attending on 
the forms and semblances of these, to be gradually fomished on the 
garbage of the desert, instead of being fed with the milk and honey” 
of the Promised Land. And was this a state of things which reason, 
justice, or common sense, could any longer tolerate ? 

Even ftie old Seceders, headed by the celebrated Ecclesiastical 
Historian Dr. McCrie, were roused in defence of the righteous claims- 
of the Church. In an elaborate statement put forth by them, they 
argued thus : — ‘‘The State,” said they, “has no more right to elect the 
Pastors of the Church, than the Church to elect the rulers of the 
State. How would it be tolerated, were the General Assembly U> 
assume the power of nominating any of the King’s ministers, and 
officers of State? Or, were a foreign prince to claim a similar power, 
even though a veto should be left in the King’s hand ? And why 
should the Church, the freest Society on earth, the much loved and 
honoured spouse of Clirist, whose liberties liavc been purcliased by 
the blood of her t)ivine Head, and secured by the charter of Heaven, 
be subjected to a similar dictation on the part of the State ? Is it 
because there is no King in the midst of her ? Or, because it is 
thought that the rights of Ilis kingdom may be more safely invadeil 
and bartered away, than those of earthly sovereigns ? Is it because 
the Legislature presumed that her watchmen were become blind and 
dumb ? or that her citizens were now prepared to crouch to a yoke, 
which formerly “ neither they nor their fathers were able to bear”? It 
is impossible that a Church can be truly free, so long as the initial 
appointment of her ministers is vested in a foreign power, over which 
she has no control — so long as her Pastors must seek admission into 
her pulpits, and her people must submit to receive them at the hands 
of persons who may not only be aliens to the Church, but her avowed 
enemies, infidels, or profligates.” 

Others, assuming ground still higher, because more spiritual and di- 
rect, felt morally indignant at the Law of Patronage, because of its 
interference with the Supreme Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
how, it may be asked, does it so interfere ? — Tlie way may be briefly 
stated. It interferes with the Supreme Headship and Kingship of 
Christ, inasmuch as it usurps his sole and exclusive prerogative as 
the Lawgiver of his spiritual Kingdom or Church. Who made a 
law which, like that of Jl^atronage, so materially aflects his honour, 
and the interests of his people? Was it himself? No. Was it 
any of his inspired Apostles? No. Was it any of his miuislers, 
acting entirely in accordance with his mind, and revealed will? No. 
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By whom, then, has it been enacted? Solely by the powers of 
this world — fur worldly ends — and the promotion of carnal policy ! 
And is not the imposition of such a law, by the foreign powers 
of earth, a plain and undisguised invasion of his spiritual king- 
dom — a plain and undoubted infringement of his royal authority? 
Or, again, it interferes with the Supreme Headship of Christ, inas- 
much as it clearly subverts the** liberties of his ministers and people. 
For if Christ be sole Head and King, then, plainly must his members 
and subjects be free to serve him alone. Thus, the Headship of 
Christ and the liberties of his people are correlative — the one neces- 
sarily involving the other. Invade or usurp the one, and the other is, 
by that very act, usurped or invaded too. Christ is Head over all 
things to the Cliurch, whether they tvillingty submit to hi^i or not. 
But he is Head of the Churcli in a i)eculiar and endearing sense. He 
is H(*ad of it as Ilis own Body — a Bod}^ actuated and animated in all 
its members by lus free spirit, — a Body, cheerfully yielding a volun- 
tary submission to his sovereign will in all things — a Body, therefore, 
clearly exempted, by its very nature and constitution, from the despo- 
tism of foreign control, in any or all of its varied actings. Conseejuent- 
ly, tlie Patronage Act, by robbing the members of the body of an im- 
portant portion of their liberty in Christ, tlie Head — that liberty, which 
constitutes at once their privilege, and, spiritually, their very being — 
essentially interferes with his supremacy, as Sole Head and King.* 

When mixed and varied sentiments like the preceding became 
general ; — when they pervaded the whole land — circulating in News- 
papers, Journals, and Magazines — occupying the deliberations of the 
Senate — agitating the assemblies of the people, — and penetrating to 
every domestic circle ; — things were fast ripening for change. A 
change, accordingly, was demanded. But what was to be done? 
The radical cure would be, the total abolition of the Patronage Act, 
and a reversion to the Revolution, or other prior Settlements. But 
this could only be done by the Imperial Parliament. For that 
Supreme Power which had imposed tlie grievous yoke could alone 
undo it. But how was it to be moved ? The General Assemblies of 
the Church might agitate, discuss, protest, yea demand a repeal of the 
obnoxious Act, not in whispers merely, but in a voice of thunder. 
Still, the Parliament might hesitate — procrastinate — postpone indefi- 
nitely — under cover of the ten thousand ready devices and expedients 
of diplomatic policy. What, then, w'as to be done ? Ultra Reform- 
ers were for extreme measures. The sinking party of the Moderates, 
true to their inherited principles, resisted any measures at «all. While 
practical Reformers and the leading members of the Evangelical 


* To prevent misconception, it may be noted, that ^hc preceding reasonings are 

not imaginary or hypothetical. They arc a faithliil and condensed epitome of 
reasons and arguments that were actually employed— as these have hoeu gleaned 
from an extensive rclcreucc to the Newspaper discussions, speeches, and pam- 
phlets of the day. 
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section of the Church now rapidly growing into a. decided majority, 
resolved without delay to attempt the lesser good, when totally un- 
certain or hopeless of immediately securing the greater. Their 
leading views and sentiments may, perhaps, be briefly but not unfaitli- 
fully embodied, as follows 

From the very origin of the Reformed Church of Scotland, nearly 
three centuries ago, (1560) Patronages' and presentations to'beneflccs, 
“ as the barbarous terms themselves denote,” were denounced as “ flow- 
ing irom the Pope and corruption of the canon law only.” They 
were, accordingly, openly abjured and renounced by the Reformers and 
their successors. Neither at its first rise, nor at any subsequent 
period, were they ever allowed to enter into the constitution of the 
Church. „From her Confessions of Faith, and Standards of Govern- 
ment and Discipline, all recognition of them was carefully and system- 
atically excluded. The Church being a society of the professing 
disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, it was, from the beginning, laid 
down as an incontrovertible scriptural principle, that it ought to have 
the entire administration of its own internal aflairs, and especially the 
selection and settlement of its chief office-bearers within itself — that, 
in some form or other, whether by way of direct election, or formal 
consent, or, at least, the sanction involved in the absence of all dissent, 
the people had a clear scriptural right to exercise a voice in the choice 
of a Pastor — that, as a necessary consequence, it was as unscriptural os 
it was irrational .to force or intrude a Minister on any congregation 
against its will — and that, as a farther consequence still. Patronage 
was not only inexpedient and injurious in its tendency, but, in its very 
nature, a sinful encroachment alike on the rights of tlie Christian 
people and the spirituality, the freedom, and the independence of the 
Church, — and thereby, a plain invasion of the Royal prerogative of 
Christ, her Divine Head and King. Thus, from the very first, did a 
stern and implacable opposition to Patronage, and an equally stern 
and resolute maintenance of the principle of non-intrusion, consti- 
tute some of the most prominent and distinguishing features in the 
Polity and History of the Church of Scotland. The latter principle 
was registered in all her accredited Standards as a fundamental one 
•—as a principle, therefore, never to be departed from ; — and it was 
so, because it was found first of all so registered in the in&llible word 
of God, from which it was directly transferred to the standards of the 
Church. At dificrent periods. Patronage was not only disowned by 
the Church, but entirely abolished by the State ; and full oflTect given 
to the principle of non-intrusion. These were the golden periods of 
the Church ; — when religion, piety, morality, and sound education 
most extensively flourished and abounded. At other periods, the 
Church, overborne by the force and pressure of external circum- 
stances, was obliged more or less, t<» yield and keep her righteous 
claims in abeyance. But^ if she appeared to submit, it was the invo- 
luntary submission of one, overpowered by superior force. If she 
appeared to acquiesce, it was the reluctant acquiescence of one, robbed 
by an arm of might that could not be resisted. If she appeared to 
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endure the re-imposition of Patronage, it was merely sufferance 
during a season of helplessness. If she appeared to succuiqb^ it, it was 
only as a yoke and grievance, to destroy which, not the^mll but the 
power was wanting. If she appeared to tolerate it, it was only as an 
abuse to be reformed or wholly removed, not a system to be cherished 
or even regulated. And lest her apparent toleration of it, under 
actual coercion, should be construed into any thing like a sanction, 
her faithful office-bearers never ceased, with one clear, constant 
and uninterrupted voice, from the dawn of the Reformation, till 
the year 1784, to protest against it, and condemn it, as a base 
usurpation on the part of the State, from which they prayed and 
toiled and struggled to be wholly delivered. And what they could 
not entirely remove, they strove, with all their might and main, 
to render as harmless as possible. This they were ehabled to 
accomplish, in a greater or less degree, by a vigorous exercise of 
the spiritual powers still vested in the Church courts. According to 
their greater or less success in thus subserving the interests of vital 
religion, they regarded the age, as one of silver, or of brass, or of iron. 
And, after neutralizing, as far as in them lay, the mischievous effects 
of an odious yoke, they confidently looked forward to a return of the 
golden age, when, under the reviving smile of a gracious Providence, 
all old abuses would pass away, and all despoiled rights and privileges 
be happily restored. True, during the latter half of last century, there 
was a growing defection on the part of tlie Church from her own prin- 
ciples, and the spirit of her own constitution. But such temporary 
defection did not annihilate either. Even the more candid and 
sagacious of the leaders of the Moderates (such as Dr. Cook,) dis- 
tinctly allow that, during that period, “ too narrow a view of the 
rights and liberties of the Christian people had been taken by 
the governing party.” But rights and liberties that have been 
neglected, or that have fallen into practical desuetude, through 
sinful indifference, are not thereby destroyed. These never were, 
and never can be, competently abrogated. Being founded on the 
word of God — the oracles of eternal truth — ^they are in -thjBir own 
nature unchanged and unchangeable. No length of neglect — no series 
of practical delinquencies connected therewith, can make that to 
be right, which, in its own essential nature, is morally, and scrip- 
turally wrong or, in any way, cancel the obligation to assert and 
vindicate the right, whenever the power and the opportunity pro- 
videntially recur. Seeing, then, that we cannot directly repeal tlie 
Patronage Act itself, let us resolve earnestly to seek for its ultimate 
abolition. And, in the mean while, let us revive and bring into 
exercise such powers as have been still left to jis by the constitution, 
but which, through the criminal negligence of our predecessors, have 
long been held in abeyance. Let us revive and bring into active 
exercise such rights as we derive not merely from Scripture, but enjoy 
by the positive sanction . of Statute Law,’ and which have only 
b^ome obsolete in practice, after a dark and dreary age of apathy and 
indifference^ during which, a race of faithless ministers abandoned tlie 
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assertion .of their own inherent rights — allowed themselves to sink 
under ami political management — tolerated and enlbrecHl 

priiiciplei^hd practices, eversive alike of the doctrines of tlie gospel, 
and the liberties of its true disciples — suffered a high-handed Pa- 
tronage to obtain an absolute and entire possession, which neither an 
alienated people, nor a slumbering Church cared any longer to contest. 
. By Statutes that have never been rescinded or annulled,** we have 


* Since the text was written, 1 have met with the following clear and unan- 
swerable statement on this vitally important point by the Rcvd. Dr. Buchanan of 
Glasgow ; — 

** Let me state to you in what position the Church believed that she stood to 
that law, (1712) till the present ^ear. You will observe that the Law of Patronage 
binds the ^esbyteries of the Church to receive and admit qualified ministers pre- 
sented by the Patrons. I^ow if the Church, when that law was passed, had 
imagined that they were to receive and admit any minister that the Patron chose 
to place before them,— if the Church had imagined that they were bound to take 
any nian as qualified whom the Patron thought to be qualified, and that they 
were to put him into the Church of a particular parish, because the Patrou 
directed them to do $ 0 . or because any Civil Court commanded them to do so, 
the Church never would have consented to be a Church in connection with the 
State under that law at all. And you will see how it was impossible for them to 
be connected with the State on such a condition. You must know well, for the 
Bible teaches it plainly that the Church, the Presbyteries of the Church, are 
commanded to ** lay hands suddenly < n no man.” They are commanded by the 
Lord Jesus Christ to commit the office which they hold ” to faithful men/’ This 
is^Jhrist’s injunction to the members of Presbyteries. They must not proceed 
hastily about this ^grave matter, which requires to be gone about seriously, 
calmly, and deliberately. They must be satisfied that the individual is faithful, 
suited for the work in which he desires to be engaged, and not only having 
gifts for the ministry in general, but gifts for the particular parish to which he 
is appointed. This is the duty of the Presbytery, and which they dare not sur- 
render into other hands. If they were to consent to put a man into the ministry, 
not because it is the will of Christ as revealed in bis word, but because the 
Patron, commands them, or because the Court of Session commands them to do 
so, they would manifestly be forsaking their allegiance to Christ, and choosing to 
obey man rather than God — they would be taking their orders from Ctesar in a 
matter which belongs to Christ : and the^ could not do siuih a thing without 
betraying their subjection to Christ their Ring. Well then, the question is, 
were they at liberty under that Law of Patronage tg|,’aet with the freedom now 
described ? Were they at liberty, when a Patron plhced a man before them, to 
say, we consent to examine this man whether he has gifts for the ministry, and 
whether he has gifts for that parish ; but if we are not satisfied, we will refuse 
to go on with the settlement? This was what the Presbyteries of the (Miurch 
claimed under that Law of Patronage, and they conceived that there was nothing 
in that law, or in other laws of the Church, to deprive them of that liberty. 
And there were various reasons to justify them in supposing that they had liber- 
ty. In the first place, in the Act 15G7, it is declared, that the examination and 
admission of ministers shall be only in the power of the Kirk. That was the 
law of the State recognizing the liberty of the Church in this matter ; and that 
law continues in force till the present day. Then, another law was passed 
about twenty -five years after that, in 1592, by which It is said that the collation 
or depVivatiou of ministers, — that is, the setting of ministers in parishes, or the 
putting of ministers out of the sacred office, — that these powers are given by 
God to his Church, which the king’s authority cannot touch or interfere with. 
Then, again, at the Revolution Settlement, the law regarding the settlement 
of ministers, which was then made, was of this kind, — it stated that while the 
Kirk-Scssion of the parish^ and the Protestant heritors, were to name the minis- 
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still the undisputed power and right to judge of every thing connected 
with the qualifications, the examination and the admission^ of candi- 
dates for the office of the Holy Ministry. We have stm the undis- 
j)uted power and right to inquire, not merely in the Literature, Life, and 
Doctrine of the presentee, but also to inquire into, ascertain, and insist 
on the essential fact of his acceptability or non-acceptability to the 
people among whom he is called to labour, — and thus, at least carry out 
our own grand and fundamental principle, that no Pastor shall be 
intruded on any congregation against their will.” Thus, too, — ^by 
duly applying to the Civil Power for the abrogation of such laws as may 
affect the Church’s purity and abridge her freedom, while, at the same 
time, for the correction of existing abuses, we revive and vigorously 
employ all the long neglected means which still belong to us, not only 
as a spiritual and independent society under Christ its Sote Head, 
but also as an ecclesiastical body recognized and established by* the 


ter, — that is, to propose him, and bring him, as it were, before the Presbytery, 
then the Presbytery w6re to place the man before the people, that they might 
make trial of his gifts ; and that on the day of moderating in the call, the people, 
if they disapproved of him, were to say so; and the Presbytery, by the law, 
'Were left to decide whether he should he set aside ; for the law says that, by 
their judgement, and at their determination, “ the matter shall take end.” So 
that you see, under that law the Church courts were left free in this matter to 
do as their duty to Christ appeared to them to require ; they were left free not to 
form the connection between the minister and the people unless the people con- 
sented ; and to set the minister aside if their duty to Christ ihliged them to do 
so. This brings us down to the act restoring Patronage. The Act of Queen 
Anne took from the Kirk*Session and heritors the right of naming the minister, 
and gave t benight and power to the Patron ; but the law expressly said, that in 
every thing else the minister was to be admitted in the same manner^ as he would 
have been admitted before the passing of that act. Accordingly, the Church 
believed that although a new person was to name the minister, the courts of the 
Church and the members of the Church were left iu the same position as before 
the act passed at all — that the Presbytery was left free as before to judge 
whether the people consented, and if the people withheld their consent, to set 
the presentee aside, and refuse to settle him in the parish. And this was not a 
mere fancy of the Church ; it acted upon it as a principle, and frequently set 
men aside, because they had not a call from the people. And although the 
Patron might he angry, and although he applied to the Court of Session to 
interfere with the Presbytery, and command them to put in the presentee of the 
Patron, the Court of Session said, we will decide about this question, so as to 
determine who shall have the right to the stipend, the manse, and the glebe ; 
because these are temporal things ; but we will not decide who shall be the 
minister of the parish ; because, said they, that would be interfering with the 
internal power of the Church, with which they said, we have nothing to do. 
That was the principle on which the Court of Session acted through all the last 
century, and down to the. present day. This was the position in which the Church 
stood, when, in 1834, they passed the Veto Law.” 

* It cannot be too often reiterated that the Church solicited and obtained the 
sanction of the State to her Confession of Faith and other explanatory Standards, 
•* not with the view of giving them any additional authority as Ecclesiastical 
deeds, but as a solemn expression of the National Faith, and as a pledge that 
the Nation would publicly countenance and defend the profession of^ religion con- 
tained in these Standards, in opposition to those who, by secret intrigue and open 
violence, sought its overthrow, and plotted the destruction of the civil and 
religious liberties of the country.” 
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State, — shall we discharge our consciences before God and our fellow- 
men, — and demonstrate to the world at large, that we are once more an 
awakened and Reforming Church — resolutely bent on self-expansion 
and self-purification.* 

Under the infiueiice of views and considerations like these the cele- 
brated Veto Act of 1834, was passed — not as the best which the Church 
could devise or desire — but as the best defensive and remedial measure 
which she felt herself competent, by her own independent power, to 
enact. It was prepared and brought forward by not less eminent 
a personage than Lord Moncriefi^ himself an Elder and office-bearer 
in the Church, and, by general consent, the profoundest Lawyer on 
the Scottish Bench. The Act met with the full concurrence and ap- 
probation of the Lord Advocate and Solicitor General — the official 
responsible l^al advisers of the Crown. Immediately after its 
adoption by the Assembly, the Lord High Chancellor of En^and, 
then Lord Brougham, from the Woolsack, volunteered a formm pro- 
clamation of his entire approval of it. The Government of the day 
unanimously resolved to acknowledge it, and give it full effect, in all 
Crown presentations, which constitute about a third of all the livings, 
or ecclesiastical benefices, in Scotland. Nearly the whole of the remain- 
ing Patrons, tacitly or formally acquiesced. However much opposed to 
its introduction at all, the Moderate party, when once it became the 
law of the Chuch, instantly united with the Evangelical, in vigorously 
c&Tying its provisions into effect. And during the few years of its un- 
disturbed operatifin, it wrought with a harmony which surprized, while 
it extorted the most gratifying acknowledgments from, its bitterest foes. 
Its beneficial tendencies and effects, in preventing forced and obnoxious 
settlements — in restoring the alienated affections of the multitude — in 
re-establishing among all parties. Patrons, Ministers, and people, the 
rapidly severing bonds of mutual respect and good-will — in introducing 
every where a race of pious God-fearing shepherds, — and in awaken- 
ing the dormant spiritual energies of a long-neglected population, — 
it were vain within our brief space to attempt to delineate. Suffice 
it to say, that the short-lived period of the Veto Law, will ever be me- 
morable in the annals of the Church of Scotland, as one of the most 
golden x>criods in her eventful history. It was the period of great, 
wide-spread, and unprecedented revivals of religion in divers places 
throughout her bounds — revivals, which exhibited to the eye of 
modern sense, somewhat of the mysterious power and reality, which 
accompanied the fire and the mighty rushing wind and the cloven 
tongues of the Pentecostal effusion. It was the period of united 
prayers, intercessions, and supplications for the outpouring of the 
Spirit, and the speedy establishment of Messiah’s Kingdom. It was 
the period of burning zeal for tl»c maintenance and purity of tlic 


* The same remark is applicable to this, as to the preceding representation. 
It is a faithful and condensed epitome of reasons and arguments that were actual- 
ly employed — as these have been gleaned from an extensive reference to the 
Newspaper discussions, speeches, and pamphlets of the day. 
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ordinances of Gods House, the sanctity of the Sabbath, and the 
observance of solemn fasts. It was the period of enhanced attention 
to the spiritual gifts and graces, not less than the literary, scientific, 
and theological attainments, of candidates for the Christian Ministry. 
It was the period of augmented vigour and unsparing faithfulness and 
unhesitating promptitude in the exercise of Ecclesiastical discipline 
on all offenders. It was the period of holy fervour in removing the 
scandal of mere legalism and secularity and barren forms from the 
the Courts of the Church, and converting them into houses of prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving. It was the period of marvellous and abound- 
ing liberality in supplying the spiritual necessities of destitute multi- 
tudes at home, of myriads of self-exiled countymen abroad, of the 
millions of benighted heathen, and of the scattered remnants of the 
House of Israel. It was pre-eminently the period of witnessing for 
the Redeemer's Crown rights, and the freedom and independence 
of his spouse, the Church, and the dear-bought liberties of her 
ransomed children. 

What, then, was this famous Veto Act, which, being itself the sign 
and the product of a reviving Church, soon impelled it forwards, with 
such giant strides, in the career of improvement ? Was it any thing 
new, unknown, untried, unheard of, before ? No ; — it was quite the 
reverse of all this. It was indeed little else, even as to form, than a 
transcript of the former declaratory Act of 1736. It was not ‘‘t^e 
establishment of any new principle, but merely the refival of the spirit 
of that which had never ceased to exist in the letter^ It was there- 
fore, a law not to create, but simply to restore — not to innovate, but 
simply to revive — not to enact, but simply to re-declare — not to originate 
what shall he^ but simply to re-assert what actually has beeUy and i>, 
a fundamental and unchanging principle of the Church. 

The Act consisted of two parts. The first was simply a solemn 
rc-delaration of the great scriptural principle of non-intrusion, which 
ever lay at the foundation of the whole fabric of the Church’s Polity — 
a principle which — however much opposed or resisted, at different times, 
by the Civil Power, or neglected and allowed to fall into practical desue- 
tude by the Ecclesiastical — never was abrogated from the Standards of 
the Church, or the Statutes of the realm by which these Standards were 
ratified. Thus commenced the Veto Act : — The General Assembly 
declare, that it is a fundamental principle of this Church, that no 
Pastor shall be intruded on any congregation contrary to the will of the 
people ; and, in order that this principle may be carried into full 
effect, the General Assembly do declare, enact, and ordain, that it 
shall be an instruction to Presbyteries, that if, at the moderating in 
a call to a vacant pastoral charge, .the major part of the male heads 
of families, members of the vacant congregation, and in full conirau- 
nion with the Church, shall disapprove of the person in whose favour 
the call is proposed to be moderated in, siich disapproval shall be 
deemed sufficient ground for the Presbytery rejecting such person^ 
and that he shall be rejected accordingly.” 
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Such was the frst or declaratory part of the Veto Act. The second 
part consirted merely of a series of rvdes or regulations for the prac- 
tical gvdddnce of Presbyteries in carrying out the great principle, in 
a uniform, consistent, and harmonious manner. The former part was 
primary, essential, fundamental ; the latter, secondary, auxiliary, and 
subordinate. The former, therefore, could not be varied, altered, 
modified, or annulled, without entirely destroying the ancient and 
immemorial constitution of the Church. The latter, might be varied, 
altered, modified, or. annulled at pleasure, and without any damage to 
her constitution. To the former, accordingly, the Church stood un- 
alterably pledged ; while, for the latter, which was designed merely to 
carry out the former, she was ready, at any time, to substitute any 
other, which any friendly power might suggest or devise, as better 
calculated to further the immediate end in view, and, at the same time, 
conciliate all parties concerned. From this statement it must at once 
be obvious why the Church, when subsequently called on to do so, 
could not — in consistency with honour or conscience, or in accordance 
with her own interpretation of Scripture, as authoritatively embodied 
in her own Standards, — could not possibly repeal the Veto Law, as a 
whole. To do so, would be, to commit a suicidal act. The second 
or latter part, she could and would at once repeal, and substitute for 
it any other, — if that were all. But the head and heart of the law lay 
in the first or former part, which announced the fundamental principle 
of. Non-Intrusion ; — and that part she would not, and could not repeal, 
without pulling>Jown one of the main pillars on which the entire 
structure of her Ecclesiastical Polity rested j or rather, without sub- 
verting the whole from the very foundation. She could not repeal it, 
without solemnly declaring that to be unscriptural and false, which 
for three centuries she had persisted in declaring, and re-declaring, to 
be scriptural and true. She could not repeal it, without surrendering 
and disposing of the blood-bought liberties of her people, and the 
heaven-bestowed gifts of her own spiritual freedom and independ- 
ence, for something like a mess of jjottage. She could not repeal it, 
without, Judas-like, betraying the honour and prerogatives of Christ’s 
Kingly Crown, — ^for something not unlike the thirty pieces of silver ! 

In an evil hour, Lord Kinnoul, — a Nobleman far better known in 
the annals of sporting and horse jockeyship, than in those of social, 
civil, or religious improvement — presented Mr. Young, a Licentiate, — 
that is, a Layman simply examined and permitted by a Presbytery of 
the Church to try or exercise his gifts as a preacher, yet unordained , — • 
to the Benefice of Auchterarder. Without any objection hinted or 
mooted, either on his own part, or that of his^Patron, he submitted 
to, and went through, the whole process of the Veto Act Kegulations. 
He was fairly weighed in the balances and found wanting. He was 
disapproved of by an overwhelming majority of parishioners in full 
communion with the Church — while, out of the entiret population of 
upwards of 3,(K)0, only three had the hardihood to sign his call to be 
their Pastor. In consequence of this very decisive disapproval on the 
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part of the people, because of his utter non-acceptability to them, 
he was rejected by the Presbytery ; and the parish again declared 
vacant. The case, on appeal to the General Assembly, was finally 
decided against him. Thereupon, backed by his Patron, he raised an 
action before the Court of Session, the Supreme Civil Court of 
Scotland, to find, that the Presbytery’s rejection, of him, on the sole 
ground of his own non-acceptability and consequent disapproval or 
dissent on the part of the people, was illegal and a violation of the 
patrimonial rights of Patrons — and further, that, in consequence of 
such rejection from such cause, he was still legally entitled to the 
secular fruits of the benefice. Finally, the case was settled in his 
favour, and against the Church, by a majority of three — there being 
eight of the judges on the one side, and ffoe on the other. The 
former, or majority,* consisted entirely, either of members of the 
Episcopal communion, who were deeply prejudiced against the 
rights, claimed alike by the office-bearers of the Church, and by the 
heads of the Christian people ; or, of men who were Presbyterian 
Elders, imbued from Infancy with Moderate principles, and deep- 
ly committed, by many previous overt acts, to the maintenance 
and support of Moderate ascendancy. The latter, or minority, in- 
cludedf by far the ablest and most talented men on the Scottish 
Bench. The former rested their judgment almost^ if not altogether^ 
exclusively on a new and hitherto unheard of interpretation of the 
Patronage Act of Queen Anne, which itself was wholly illegal, 
being in violation of National faith and Nationa> treaties. The 
latter piled up fact upon fact, precedent on precedent, argument on 
argument, demonstration on demonstration — enough, and more than 
enough, to satisfy a hundred times over, any judgment, which was 
not pre- occui)ied and foreclosed, yea hermetically sealed against all 
conviction, that the foresaid interpretation was not only more 
stringent than had ever been suggested or imagined before — not 
only a perfect novelty in Scottish jurisprudence during the 130 years 
since the base bad Act was passed — but also, in direct contradiction 
to the express provisions of many other clear, explicit, and un- 
ambiguous Statutes, which were re-ratified at the Revolution Settle- 
ment, and re-confirmed by the Treaty of Union — Statutes, which 
even the treacherous Act of 1712, had left wholly untouched and 
unrepealed — and which, therefore, on every principle of reason, 
equity, and right, ought to be allowed to guide, regulate, and 
conclusively determine a purely legal decision. But all in vain. The 
majorityt were doggedly bent on cleaving inflexibly to their stern 
and unconstitutional resolve. 

* These were, the Lord President, Lord Justice Clerk, Lords Gillies, Meadow- 
bank, Mackenzie, Medwyn, and Corehouse. 

t These were Lords Gloulee, Moncrieif, Jeffrey, Cockburu, and Fullarton. 

X The following statement, drawn up, at the time, by one who was an intelligent 
and ear witness of what he records, and then inserted by him in the Scottish 
Guard ian^ may now be read with enhanced interest and profit : — 

It is a curious fact that Lord Glenlce, the oldest judge on the bench by nine 
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On Appeal to the House of Lords^ the Highest Court of appellate 
jurisdiction^ the decision of the majority in the Lower Court, was 
confirmed — exactly in the same narrow and unconstitutional way, 
and for precisely tlie same partial, one-sided, and unconstitutional 
reasons. 


years, and it is said the olde'st in Britain — having been .forty -three years on the 
bench and eighty-three years of age — was the only judge who did not read his 
speech ; and it is still more remarkable that, short as it was — for he did not 
speak more than twenty minutes — no opinion has damaged so much the legal 
authority of the judgment. He meddled with nothing but the legal question — ho 
had not a word to say on the merits of the Veto Act. The consent of the people 
was in his view a matter for ecclesiastical regulation, and having stated in a 
very able^^nd distinct and graphic way, though not very audibly, several argu- 
ments in support of this opinion, he concluded, that the action could not be main- 
tained. He quoted one or two of the Acts in confirmation of his view ; but 
though he did not enter upon those elaborate histories and nice distinctions, 
which formed the chief part of the opinions of his brethren, it was manifest that 
he had fully understood the merits of the case ; and the influence of his opinion 
on the lawyers generally is the best evidence of its value. The uncommon inde- 
pendence of mind and intellectual acumen of Lord Glenlee, unimpaired by years, 
render his opinion invaluable to the Church, as a legal authority. He had cer- 
tainly no prejudices or bias in favour of the Veto Act, and therefore his opinion 
has the greater weight. 1 was quite right in conjecturing that Lord Glenlee’s 
opinion was altogether unexpected. It had been taken for granted, that he con- 
curred with the majority, aud the impression, when he declared that the question 
was wholly within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, appeared very manifest in the 
change of some oKthe more expressive countenances. It would have been well 
if the other judges had confined themselves as rigidly as did Lord Glenlee to the 
legal question. The right of the Church to pass the Veto Law might be before 
the Court, but certainly its wisdom or expediency were not. Nevertheless, its 
whole merits were discussed, and by every one of the majority it was condemned. 
The most gross Erastianism was openly avowed. A party in the Church, not 
the least faithful to the cause for which a Church is of any use, was charged with 
bigotry and enthusiasm ; but this was by one who, in the Assembly some years 
spoke of the sacrament of marriage, and therefore his opinion is of the less 
consequence. The Parliament was declared by a Presbyterian judge to be “ the 
temporal head of the Church,” though, in the Second Book of Discipline, of 
ecclesiastical, if not civil authority, it is said that the Church has not 
temporal bead on the earth and though the Confession of Faith denies the 
headship of any other over the Church, ^^but the Lord Jesus Christ,” it was 
said that the Church was ** a mere corporation and by another, the Church 
was described as ” the mere creature of the law,” and deriving all its rights from 
the law. Even Blair’s Sermons were eulogised, and the policy of Principal 
Robertson applauded. The whole Church History of Scotland was dragged 
in, and the constitution of foreign Protestant Churches, and even Homan 
Catholic Churches, though regulated by other Statutes,* and dissimilar in every 
respect, were adduced as analogous cases. No wonder that the speeches 
extended to seven days. The senior judges having entered on so large a field 
of discussion, it was impossible that those who followed, and who were of the 
minority, could leave such arguments, however irrelevant, without notice ; and 
to this cause must be attributed the elaborate, but most able and necessary 
argument of Lord Moncrieff. Of the opinions against the Veto Law, that of 
Lord Corehouse was the most relevant to the question, and in some respects it 
was a beautiful oration. Proceeding on a false definition of Patronage — over- 
looking the independent legislative character of the Church, and the place the 
consent of the people has always held in her constitution, and though much 
more specious than profound, it nevertheless possessed great merit in respect of 
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Such having been the Jirst Auchterarder decision^ it is important 
to note its precise aim, object, and bearing. 

By certain unrepealed Statutes, the sole right to judge o^ every 
thing connected with the qualifications of presentees is conceded to 
the Church, while the right of disapproval is reserved to the people. 


the order and ingenuity of the reasoning — the various stores of learning with 
which it was enriched — therclassic elegance of the language — and the style and 
manner of the delivery. You can have no idea of this from the newspaper 
report Yet there were some very egregious errors in his reasoning. He held 
that the only argument on the other side must rest on the assumption, that 
Patronage is either a joint right, or a right by sufferance ; but I apprehend it is 
neither the one nor the other. So far as it goes, the Patron’s right is exclusively 
his ; and the fact is, that the people, while they may have no joint right^with him 
in the same subject, may have with him distinct rights in different parts of the 
same process. This was happily illustrated by Lord Jeffrey, when showing 
also the value of such a right' to the Patron, by a reference to the legislative 
functions of either House of Parliament and the Sovereign, which are not 
separately effective, but which are acknowledged to be most important ; and to 
each juror, who in civil causes has a negative on the verdict. Lord Corehouse 
quoted the First Book of Discipline, to show that even Knox did not acknow- 
ledge the negative in the people without reasons, because they were to be 
compelled to consent by the censures of the Church ; but to this very passage 
Lord Moncrieff appealed with great effect, as evidence of the necessity of the 
form of consent, seeing it was so important, that it must be wrung out by so 
severe a process. The main fallacy that ran through all the arguments of the 
majority was, that Patronage being a civil right — the right when injured m 
encroached upon must be maintained by civil authority, and tlivt that authority 
was in the Court of Session, This fallacy was admirably exposed by Lord 
Moncrieff, by supposing the case of a minister libelled for heresy, and sentence 
, of deposition following against the evidence ; though his patrimonial rights 
were unjustly injured here, could that Court entertain the question whether 
he was guilty of heresy ? If not, the principle which was now applied to 
to the present case, could not be maintained. Altogether the whole chain of 
Lord Moncrieff’s argument on the shape aud competency of the action, and 
the constitutional history and rights of the Church, was admirably sustained. 
He very emphatically denied many of the extraordinary errors, as to the de- 
pendence of the Church, of his brethren in the majority. He argued with 
great force the question of jurisdiction, from a consideration of the various 
Acts of Parliament and the constitution of the Church — the cases adjudged by 
the Court, and the insurmountable difficulties in the way of their doing any- 
thing, to which he referred as confirming the soundness of his general opinion ; 
and 1 do not doubt that his speech will form a most valuable chapter in the 
history of the Church. His description of the right of patronage as a trost, 
and of the man^ limitations to which without dispute, it had been subjected by 
the Church, particularly, that though by> the statute all that was required was, 
that the person presented should be ** qualified,” the Patron was obliged, but only 
by the subsequent authority of the Church, to present ‘‘ a licentiate,” was very 
effective. I look upon the opinions of Lords Moncrieff and Jeffrey, as the 
ablest of the whole. The latter pursued a line of illustration, if not argument, 
distinct from any who had preceded him on the same side, and yet confirmatory 
of their main positions. Notwithstanding the disadvantages of delivery, his 
elucidations, I have reason to believe, have had a great inffuence in convincing 
a number of persons of the legality of the Veto Act ; and I have no doubt that 
when his opinion is read in the extended report, that its excellencies will be 
still more highly appreciated. He threw an air of originality over the whole 
discussion, and did a great deal to disembarrass the subject by the accuracy of 
his definitions — the vividness and aptness of his analogies— the clear manner 
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These two rights, except when the Church herself became faitliless, 
and through her faithlessness, the people lapsed into indifference, 
were in constant and vigorous exercise. By a Reforming Church 
they were very naturally and properly revived, after the dark ago 
during which they had become practically obsolete. Now, however, 
the Civil Courts, — in the face of all past experience, in the face of 
opposing precedents, in the face of contrary statutes, — suddenly, 
strangely, and to the amazement of the sober, the wise, and the good, 
decided that the Presbyteries had no legal right to judge of any 
qualifications except those technically connected with Life, Literature, 
and Doctrine, and that the people had no legal right of disapproval at 
all. And what was the result of this ? — That the non-acceptability 
of the presentee was now to be regarded as no legal disqualification — 
and the«» disapproval or aversion, or dissent of the people as no 
legal ground ot rejection. And what, again, was the result of this ? — 
That an unacceptable presentee, rejected on such grounds, is declared 
to be illegally rejected. And what, once mor^, was the result of this ? 
That, being illegally rejected, he is still entitled, by the terms of 
another Act of Parliament, which expressly provides for such a case, to 
the whole fruits of the benefice. The gist of the first Auchterar- 
der decision, therefore, lay in this — that, in every case, in which a 
presentee was rejected, solely in consequence of the people’s disappro- 
val or dissent, therCj the temporal benefice must, henceforth, be liable 
tQ be separated from the spiritual cure, during the life of the pre- 
sentee. 


in 'which he traced and marked out the line hetwixt the jurisdictions, and the 
very felicitous illustrations by which he supported the distinction. He regarded 
the ('hurch as an independent legislative body as well as a judicial body. 1 was 
much struck with one of his arguments. It had been said that where the 
Church went beyond her powers, the remedy was necessarily in that Court ; 
but he argued that at least two conditions were required in order to his — not 
only that she should have exceeded her powers, but that she should have gone 
extra provinciam. This he illustrated by references to the Courts of Justiciary 
and Exchequer, and the now abolished Consistorial Court. The Court of 
Session could not open up the question of the validity of a marriage, which had 
beeit concluded in the Consistorial Court ; and if in a case of high treason by 
an heir of entail, the Justiciary Court, having no discretion in the punishment 
of the guilty, were to pronounce sentence of transportation instead of death, 
could an action of damages be maintained in that l^ourt against the Justieiary 
Judge* at the instance of the next heir qh account of injury to his patrimonial 
rights ? Certainly not ; and this waaCiJtM a case where the Court had exceeded 
its powers, but had not gone extra provinciam'^ 

In the conclusion of his reasons of judgment. Lord Cockhurn made certain 
memorable refiections, which, as has been truly remarked, subsequent events 
“ have elevated to the character of a prophetic warning” — a warning, however, 
which was unhappily lost on the majority of the Court. “ It is the duty,** said 
his Lordship, “ of a Supreme ('ourt to avoid every collision through which it 
cannot see its way. Its dignity must necessarily be put iu jeopardy by its ex- 
posing itself ta a conflict in which it cannot explain how it is to prevail. This, 
1 fear, is the position in which this Court is about to place itself. It is about to 
enter upon an untried voyage without a compass or a star — no one, either at the 
bar, or on the Bencbi can tell us what is to come next,** 
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Now, however noveli grievous and unconstitutional, this decision 
might appear to the Church, • still, as it directly affected only the 
temporalities, which she had derived from the State, and over which 
the State had absolute control — not touching, at least formally or 
in express terms, or in its immediate ojferation, her own spiritual 
jurisdiction — leaving her free, in other respects, to act out her own 
principles, in making spiritual provision for the parish from whose 
cure the benefice had been, in her belief, ^'rongfully severed, — she at 
once bowed {quoad temporalia) with implicit submission to the Law 
of the Land, as now finally declared by the highest Civil Court of Ap- 
peal. Accordingly, the General Assembly of May 1839, instructed the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder “ to offer no farther resistance to the 
claims of Mr. Young, or of the Patron to the emoluments of the bene- 
fice of Auchterarder, and to refrain from claiming the *‘^jus detolutuni' 
(the lapsed right of presentation,) ‘‘or any other civil right or privi- 
lege connected with the said benefice” — strongly re-asserting, at the 
same time, “ the principle of non-intrusion, as one coeval with the 
Reformed Kirk of Scotland, and forming, an integral part of its con- 
stitution, embodied in its Standards, and declared in various Acts of As- 
sembly” — firmly resolving “ that this principle cannot be abandoned, 
and that no presentee shall be forced upo>» any parish contrary to the 
will of the congregation” — and, at the same time also, “ appointing a 
committee for the purpose of considering in what way the privileges of 
the National Establishment, and the harmony between Church and. 
State, may remain unimpaired, with instructions to*confer with the 
Government of the country if they see cause.” Thus the Assembly in- 
terposed its supreme authority to prevent the Presbytery from or- 
daining Mr. Young as Minister of Auchterarder — leaving it to him 
and to his Patron to do what they willed with the civil benefice, which 
the Civil Law had how pronounced to be their own. 

According to all former precedent the immediate affair would have 
ended here. The rejected, because unacceptable, presentee would un- 
worthily enjoy for life the temporal fruits of the benefice. The 
Presbytery would proceed to the ordination and settlement of an 
acceptable Pastor, whom they and the people would have to support, 
as best they could, till Uie death of the sinecure presentee. While the 
Church would vigorously appeal to the Supreme Legislature for such 
declaratory or enactive law, as would fully recognize her own absolute . 
and indefeasible right to judge, und^r responsibility to her Great Head 
alone, of all the qualifications essential to the Pastoral relationship ; 
clearly sanction the inalienable rights, and liberties of the people ; and 
definitively prevent any similar incongruous severance of the tempor- 
al benefice from the spiritual cure in the time to come. 

But the spirit of the world was roused ; — the spirit of legalism— 
the spirit of formalism — the spirit of aristocratic pride — the spirit of 
hatred at pure, holy, searching, stirring evangelic truth. Hence, 
must fresh efforts be made to encroach still farther on the hitherto 
sacred and unviolated domain of the Church, and, if possible, to 
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crush her rising liberties. Already had a breach been effected and a 
high way opened through the ramparts of hitlierto impregnable Sta- 
tutes. And why not strive to increase the breach, and widen, or even 
multiply the high ways? A new action, accordingly, is now raised 
before the Court of Session, to find, not merely that an bbnoxious 
presentee, rejected on the now newly declared illegal ground of the 
people’s dissent, is still entitled to.the temporalities of the benefice, but 
also, that he is xuldliionaUtf entitled to be admitted, however unworthy, 
to the spirifiuaHties of the cure — and that the Presbytery is bound, 
under compulsion of civil pains and penalties, to take him on trials 
for ORDINATION ! 

The raising of this action, which was of a nature altogether new, 
unheard of, and without a precedent in the constitutional history of the 
Church ^ Scotland, was the signal for all the enemies of the Church 
.being up in arms, in fiercest and most threatening array. It was the 
signal for the commencement of a series of petty annoyances and 
vexatious harassments, on the part of an unreasoning and infatuated 
squirearchy, dressed in a little brief authority.” It was the signal, 
above all, for the rapid extension and multiplication of encroachments, 
on the part of the Court of Session, which, in spite of reclaiming 
statutes, violently intruded itself into every nook and corner of the 
Ecclesiastical edifice — leaving no compartment unviolated, no founda- 
tion stone unturned. A full narrative of these Erastian encroach- 
iT'ints which followed each other, in swift and bewildering succession, 
W’onld occupy wliole volumes. Our present limits will not allow us to 
furnish even specimens. We can only point out the general classes^ 
to which most of these might be reduced. At present, then, we must 
be satisfied with asserting, as a simple and notorious matter of histori- 
cal fact, that decisions were given by the Court of Session — subject 
doubtless to appeal and revision by the House of Lords — by which ; — 

First. — The surviving liberties of the Christian people were wholly 
subverted. 

Second. — All extension and enlargement of the Church, in obedience to 
the divine command, was completely arrested. 

Third. — All ordinary spiritual discipline and ecclesiastical order were 
entirely destroyed. 

Fourth. — Alt the most sacred ordinances of the Christian faith were 
sacrilegiously interfered with, * 

Fifth. — All spiritual and independent jurisdiction and government were 
laid prostrate in the dust. 

Then came, under this last and most important head of spiritual 
jurisdiction, the fatal and crushing blow, — the final decision, by 
appeal to the House of Lords, of the second Auchterarder case. The 
decision of the first case had settled that, — in every instance, in which 
a presentee was rejected on the ground mainly of his own unaccepta- 
bility, and the regularly ascertained and solemnly recorded dissent or 


* In an Appendix or Supplement, illustrative examples or specimens of each 
of these classes will afterwards be supplied. 
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unconquerable repugnance of the people, — there, the temporalities of 
the benefice were liable to be separated from the spiritual -cure. The 
final decision of the second^ conclusively established the law, as now' 
for the first time interpreted, to be, — that a Presbytery must not merely 
relinquish the benefice, in a case like that already supposed, but, more- 
over, is not at liberty to refuse ; in other words, is bound to take the 
rejected candidate on trials /hr ordination — and that, because of such 
refusal, it “ may be found liable in damages to such amount as a jury 
may award ; although no malice can be proved, and the Presbytery 
has done nothing more than act in obedience to the commands of its 
Ecclesiastical superiors.” The general doctrine in law, expressed in 
this finding of the Court of Session, confirmed by the House of 
Lords, has been, with slight variation, otherwise stated thus : — The 
Civil Courts may review, and, if they see cause, alter the jifdgraents 
of any Presbytery of the Church, in the admission of Ministers to a 
Pastoral charge, and may visit a Presbytery with civil pains and 
penalties, if it shall refuse to submit to their judgment.” And to 
prove beyond all controversy, that this decision was not intended to 
be a mere brutum fidmen-^^ blustering terrifying sound, signifying 
nothing — the helpless and the guiltless Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
besides losing the benefice, was remorselessly fined in the enormous sum 
of £16,000 — ^failing to pay which, their wives and families must be 
reduced to beggary, and themselves pine away and rot in a dungeon ! 
Well, might Lord Moncrieff, with emphasis exclaim from the Benoti, 
that not one shred of spiritual liberty, not one inci^pendent spiri- 
tual function was now left to the once noble, and free, and inde- 
pendent Church of Scotland ! For, the principle of the law, as now 
declared, was clear and peremptory, viz. that, in every instance whatso- 
ever, in which a Presbytery presumed to refuse to do the bidding of the 
Civil Courts, e\ qu in the purest of all spiritual matters, such as ordU 
nation ^ — however contrary to its own convictions of duty, however 
contrary to its own interpretation of Scripture, and Confession of 
faith, and other Standards, which it had vowed to make its only 
guides, and however contrary to the positive injunctions of its Eccle- 
siastical superiors, whom in all such matters it had sworn implicitly 
to obey,* — it was liable to be punished, as if its members were notori- 
ous wrong doers, or convicted malefactors| ! 


♦ This, as justly and properly remarked in the Claim of Rif?ht, was a feature 
comnidn to the greater number of encroachments complained of, that, the infe- 
rior judicatories of the Church “were required to disobey the sentences, in 
matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, of the superior judicatories, to which, by the 
Constitution in Church and State, they are subordinate and siiVject, and M’Ijich, 
in compliance with the provisions of the Statutes of the realm, their meinl)er.s 
have sworn solemnly to obey : — thus subverting the government of the t'hurch 
by Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, Provincial Synods and General Assemblies, 
settled by Statute and the Treaty of Union, as the only government of the 
Church within the kingdom of Scotland.” 

t Since the above was written I. have met with the following luminous and 
impressive statement on the subject, by the Revd, Dr. Buchanan of Gla8f;ow : — 
“ But what 1 wish you to understand is, that it is not the fact of our being lia- 
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That the Civil Courts by these Ultra-Erastian usurpations and 
encroachments, impiously violated the Crown-rights and most sacred 
prerogatives of the great Head of the Church and only King in Zion — 
contemptuously set at nought his laws, his orders, his institutions, 
his will, and his authority — and violently trampled under foot the freely 
bestowed rights, liberties, and privileged of the members of his Body, 
and subjects of his Kingdom — is clear beyond all controversy or debate. 
Whoever will recall to mind, and practically apply the scriptural 
principles laid down and established in ihei first Lecture of tlie present 
course, must perceive the inevitableness of this conclusion, as witli the 
glance of intuition. 

But, should any one still step forward, saying ; — “ Granted, — be- 
cause, it is too obvious to admit of any dispute — granted, that all tlie 
rights, lit)erties and privileges of the Church of Scotland, considered 
simply as a Church of Christ, have been trodden in the dust, by the 
adverse and unprecedented decisions of the Civil Courts ; — is it equal- 
ly clear, that all her rights, liberties, and privileges, viewed as the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, recognized and ratified, as such, by the 
State, have, in like manner and in an equal degree, been trodden in 
the dust ?” 


ble to the loss of certain sums of money — that is a grievance ; — but the power 
which the Civil Courts claim over the Church Courts, is the grievance of which 
we complain, and, Jo which we never can submit. We maintain that the l^res- 
bytery, as a Court of the Church of Scotland, and the (Church of Christ, in deal- 
ing with the question, who is to be the Minister of a parish, must deal with it on 
their own sense of duty, and on their responsibility to Christ as their Lord and 
Head ; and if, in pronouncing judgment, they are to be punished with actions of 
damages for acting on their own conscientious convictions of duty, their liberties 
are destroyed, — they are no longer the free servants of Christ, but the slaves of 
the Civil power, — doing their work not for the glory of Christ, hut to please 
certain Patrons and presentees — doing it to save their property from being taken 
from them, — doing it as a slave does his work, and not as Christ’s freemen. 
When a jury are brouErht to decide on a case of life or property, they are left to 
do so according to their own consciences, — no man may come in to say to them, 
they must decide according to his will. The Queen cannot tell them what their 
verdict must be ; and no jury would consent to act at all if any power on earth 
had a right to come in between them and their ovvn consciences. And so it is 
'with the judges on the Bench. The Queen has the power of granting them 
their commission as judges ; hut when they take their seats on the Bench, the 
Queen dare not tell them how they are to decide in any case, or even to hint 
what their judgment should be. No power on earth can interfere with their 
consciences; and if it were otherwise, we would say, that the Bench of justice 
was polluted — that justice was polluted on the very seat of judgment, and that 
there was no security for life or property in the realm. Now, if this be the 
dictate of common sense in judging of temporal things, shall not the same prin- 
ciple be held sacred in judging of spiritual things? Is a judge to be left free to 
the exercise of bis conscience in judging of a man’s property ? — and am I, as a 
Minister of Christ, sitting as a judge in an Ecclesiaticai Court, not to be 
allowed the same freedom? Am T to judge under an action of damages hanging 
over my head, and under the liability of my property being taken from me, and 
myself cast into jail ? Will any man say, that the Government of Christ’s 
Church can be carried on in such circumstances? And, therefore, if the law on 
which these judgments are founded is not altered, it is impossible for the Church 
to remain in connection with the State of this realm.” 
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To this question, the reply to which has already been substantially 
anticipated, the unhesitating and emphatic answer is, in the affirmative. 
These strange and untoward decisions trod down the latter quite as 
much as the former. And why ? For the simplest and best of all 
reasons — that the spiritual freedom and independence of the Church, 
with all the rightvS, liberties, and privileges, flowing from the suprema- 
cy of her Greitt Head and King, and intrinsically belonging to her, as a 
portion of his mystical Body, were, one and all of them without excep- 
tion, specially, expressly, and positively r^ognized and guaranteed to 
her by Statutes of the Realm and National Treaties, in her other dis- 
tinct capacity as the Establishment, or corporate Ecclesiastical Body, 
endowed and established by the State. 

Such was not merely the ineradicable persuasion of the Church 
herself — founded on the constant and invariable experience ftf a cen- 
tury and a half ; — but such also was, and is, still, the ineradicable con- 
viction of the ablest lawyers at the Scottish bar, and the ablest judges 
on the Scottish Bench, — founded on the express enactments of statu- 
tory law. Did the Court of Session tear up by the roots the surviv- 
ing remnant of the liberties of the people ? Express statutes, yet 
in force, were appealed to, which still reserved that remnant, in spite 
of the odious Patronage Act. Was the Church’s power of self- 
extension, and self-enlargement denied, and her onward progress 
cruelly arrested? History, precedents and statutes without num- 
ber, still in force, were appealed to, which proved, that, fmm 
the Reformation downwards, the Church regulaffed every thing 
connected with the appointment and location of its own Pastors — 
encreasing their number — apportioning their spheres of labour — 
distributing their services over districts more or less extended — con- 
ferring on them new spiritual charges — collegiating some and uncol- 
legiating others — granting commissions to itinerate through different 
and distant parts, to preach the gospel, and administer ordinances, 
according to every new or varying emergency — ^yea, and to plant new 
Churches, with their Ministers, Elders, and Deacons in every neces- 
sitous locality, without any let, hindrance, or limitation whatsoever. 
Did the Court of Session invade the Church’s spiritual jurisdiction, in 
regard to the ordination and admission of Ministers, the preaching of 
the Word, and administration of Sacraments ? Statutes of the Realm, 
still in force, were appealed to, which expressly recognized and pro- 
claimed such jurisdiction exclusively to belong to the Church, as 
directly given to it by God, and to be beyond the limits of the 
secular jurisdiction.” Did the Court of Session trench upon, and 
ultimately clean subvert the Church’s free and independent government, 
by coercing Presbyteries, under civil compulsitors, to disobey and 
set at defiance the sentences, in matters spiritual and ecclesiasti- 
cal, of their superior Church judicatories? Statutes of the Realm, still 
in force, were appealed to, which testified that ordination vows and 
oaths to obey ecclesiastical superiors were among the most stringent 
requirements exacted by these statutes, as well as by the Act of Secu- 
rity, embodied in the Treaty of Union. Did the Court of Session 
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contemptuously set aside the entire order and discipline of the Church? 
Statutes of the Realm, still in force, were appealed to, by which all 
judges and officers of justice are peremptorily ordered to give due 
assistance” for making all Church discipline and censures “to be 
obeyed, or otherwise effectual” — and by which, the supporting of de- 
posed ministers in the exercise of ministerial functions, is prohibited 
and denounced as “ a high contempt of the authority of the Church, 
and of the laws of the kingdom establishing the same.” But, without 
enlarging farther on this particular head, it is enough to say, that there 
was not one usurpation, encroachment, or interference on the part of 
the Court of Session, which was not demonstrated by the ablest law- 
yers and judges themselves, to be as subversive of the Constitution 
and Statutes of the Realm, as they were palpably subversive of the con- 
stitution of a Church of Christ, and the Laws of his Spiritual King- 
dom — as subversive, therefore, of the constitutional and statutory rights, 
liberties, and privileges of the Scottish subjects of the British Crown, 
as they were palpably subversive of the prerogatives of the Great Head 
of the Church, and of the heaven-conferred rights, liberties, and pri- 
vileges of the spiritual members of his Body and subjects of His Crown. 

What, then, is to be done ? The National Church is at open, and 
deadly war with the National Constitution, as now, in a new and 
strange and unwonted way, interpreted and enforced by the Civil 
Courts. What, then, is to be done ? The sacred rights and privileges, 
drived directly from her Great Head, and now so flagrantly invaded 
by the Civil Charts, the Church is thoroughly persuaded, have been 
expressly recognized and ratified by the State, whose creature and ser- 
vant for the decision of all “ actions civil^^ the Court of Session is, as 
well as. t lie House of Lords itself, in its appellate capacity. Well, says 
the Church, let me appeal from the servants to the Master. Let me 
see whether the Master will interpose to deliver me from the vexati- 
,ous encroachments, unjust invasions, and unconstitutional interferences 
of his servants. If he do, then shall I experience deliverance. If he 
do not, then*, there is no resource but to withdraw altogether, and put 
myself beyond the reach alike of the aggressive tyranny of the servants, 
and the constructive tyranny of an unjust, because unjustly conniving, 
Master. 

Thus did the Church resolve to make her final appeal to the State-— 
or Supreme Legislature of the Realm. And forward she went, not as 
a humble beggarly Petitioner, imploring new favours, but as a party 
deeply aggrieved, claiming the continued inviolable enjoyment of her 
ancient and hereditary rights. Her attitude bespoke a meaning and 
a language to this effect : — 

The law is now interpreted, and attempted to be enforced in a 
way utterly unknown to our forefathers, and which they would not 
have tolerated for a single hour. The question then is, Will the Su- 
preme Power of the State allow or sanction this new interpretation of 
law, and unheard of mode of its enforcement ? The law, as now 
declared by the supreme Civil Courts, is totally different from, and 
contrary to the constitutional precedents and decisions of these very 
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Courts themselves during the last hundred and fifty years. The ques- 
tion then is, Will the Supreme Power of the State recognize and 
uphold the former constitutional precedents and decisions of its own 
Courts, or will it, in the exercise of its sovereignty, homologate the 
recent, unprecedented, unconstitutional and adverse decisions ? We 
ask no favours — we sue for no concessions. We simply claim, as of 
rights that which can be proved rightfully to belong to us. And our 
demand is to know, Whether we are to be allowed to continue in the 
enjoyment of our legal and constitutional, not less than our spiritual 
rights, or resignedly suffer ourselves to be robbed of them all ?— 
Whether or not, we are to be permitted to continue in the undisturbed 
possession of what our ancestors believed they had secured by unal- 
terable treaties, and we^ ourselves ever believed to have been transmit- 
ted to us, as the most precious of all legacies, and tlie most inalienable 
of all heritages? Or, to adopt the language of a late Memorial, “ Is 
the law, as now declarM by the Civil Courts, to be held, and allowed 
to remain the civil law of the country, so as to compel the Church, 
however reluctantly, to adopt those measures which her duty and the 
interests of religion appear to under such circumstances, to 

require?” Or, are the benefits and the blessings of an Establishment, 
for which we and our fathers have so zealously contended, to be noio 
declared ^s capable of being enjoyed, only by conceding the divine 
principles, violating the scriptual constitution, and surrendering the 
spiritual independence of tlie Church ; — all oi' which, hitlierto, have hi^n 
regarded not merely as belonging to it, intrinsically, '%s a Church of 
Ctu’ist, but also constitutionally, as the recognized and established 
Church of this kingdom — ratified and confirmed by the most explicit 
Statutes of the Realm and the most solemn National treaties, and by 
these declared to be unalterable for ever ? Or, in other words still, 
Is the British State now, or is it not, to announce to the world its 
ultimate decision to be, that, henceforth, the terms and conditions of 
a Civil Establishment of Christianity * must be regarded as essentially 
incompatible with the freedom and independence, the rights and the 
liberties, of a Free Church of Christ ? 

In March last, the lawful, the constitutional, the treaty-protected 
claims of the deeply injured Church of Scotland, were submitted, 
for vindication and redress, to the Imperial Legislature. What was 
the result ? By the almost unanimous voice of the House of Lords, 
and by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons, they 
were completely negatived.* The very evil which our pious ancestors 
had contemplated with dread — and which they fondly believed they 
had for ever averted, by an Act of Security, to which the faith of 
England, as a Nation, had been solemnly plighted — was now, alas, 
realized. Instead of simply ascertaining from Statutes, and Acts o£ 


* It is proper note that the great majority of the Scottish members did their 
duty— strenuously voting in behalf of the claims of their National Church. 
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Security, and Treaties of Union, and Standards ratified by the State, 
what the principles, and claims of the Church really and righteously 
were ; the United Legislature virtually, if not formally, set about 
propounding what its principles and claims ought to be^ according 
to its own new-fangled notions, or .according to certain tests and 
criteria, supplied by analogy from cases altogether incongruous, in- 
applicable, and inept. The Spiritual claims of the Church of 
Scotland,” said the Home Secretary of State ‘‘ must in limine be 
extinguished.” The question,” said the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, must be settled,” not on the principles of Scottish Presby- 
terianism, but “of English jurisprudence.” 

From his power to carry or negative any measure, the hostile 
voice of the latter was decisive — being virtually the voice of the 
British State. The whole tone, tenour, temper, and substance of 
his address on the occasion, may be epitomized and condensed as 
follows : — 

Having, by superior tact, talent, and industry, re^gathered and 
consolidated the most powerful political party in modern times, — 
I have reached the climax of earthly dignity and earthly power. 
I now wield the destinies of Imperial Britain, on whose dominions 
the sun never sets. My voice is heard influentially in the Cabinets 
of Europe, the Councils of America, and the Divans of Asia. From 
Greenland to New Zealand — from Pekin to Peru — across oceans 
auj? continents — may my high behests be conveyed by invincible fleets 
and armies. I di) what / will, and who can let or hinder 7ne ? I refuse 
what I will, and who dare contravene my decision ? I know no 
kingdom or empire within this realm save tliat of the British State, 
/know and can tolerate no supreme will, or authority, or jurisdiction, 
within this realm, save one, — and that is the pai^iinount will, authority, 
and jurisdiction of Queen, Lords, and Commons. The claims of the 
Church of Scotland, therefore, in behalf of another empire and 
kingdom, which they call spiritual, and that of Christ : — its claims, 
in behalf of another supreme will, power, and authority, which they 
call spiritual too, and that of Christ, His Crown and Covenant ; — 
I — I — even I — do not, will not, and shall not concede. 

Such was the decisive rejection of the claims of the Church of Scot- 
land by the British State. But these claims — what were they ? Not 
the claims of an ordinary secular society, for ordinary secular ends. 
No I They were the claims of a Church of Christ for the admission of 
those spiritual rights and privileges, which had been freely conferred 
by Him, as its Great Head and King. They were claims, therefore, 
the admission or rejection of which essentially involved the admission 
or rejection of the rights, the prerogatives, and the supremacy of Him, 
who is the Lord’s Anointed — the sovereign Head of the Church — the 
King and Governor among the nations ! But, is it not an eternal truth, 
that they who honour and glorify the Son, and they alone, honour and 
glorify the Father — ^while they that honour not and glorify not the 
Son, honour not and glorify not the Father? To reject the Son is 
anti-christianism ; and in him, to reject the Father, is Atheism ! And 
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for the British State, in the person of its official representative, to pro- 
nounce such an adverse ultimatum^ in reference to the claims of the 
Church of Scotland, in behalf of her own rights and privileges, in- 
volving, as these indisputably did, the honour and prerogatives of her 
Great Head, — what was it but the virtual renunciation of National 
allegiance to Christ — ^the virtual proclamation of a National Anti- 
Christian Apostacy — the virtual avowal of a National Infidelity or 
Atheism? — Woe unto the rulers that' have acted in this matter, as 
if smitten with judicial blindness ! For, if their decision be un- 
revoked, it will, sooner or later, prove the death-knell of the British 
State ! 

But, though the State thus committed a great sin against the Su- 
preme Head of the Church, that was no reason why the Church should 
prove faithless too. Quite the reverse. The Church resolutely deter- 
mined to wash.her own hands of the guilt of this National sin. But 
how was this to be done ? We shall now see. Of the Church of Scot- 
land, as of each man’s house in England, it has been said by the most 
eloquent of living theologians, in the immortal sentences of Chatham : — 
“ It is his castle — not that it is surrounded with walls and battlements. 
It may be a straw-built shed ; every wind of heaven may whistle round 
it, every clement of heaven may enter it ; but the king cannot — the 
king dare not.” No ! But what the king cannot legally ; and dare 
not constitutionally ; — the king yet can illegally, and may dare uncon- 
stitutionally, by the chicaneries of insulted justice, or the might ■•£ 
armed force. So with the Church of Scotland. The Ring could not 
legally, dared not constitutionally, enter it. But what the king, or 
supreme sovereign power, could not so do, was now done illegally 
and unconstitutionally. The statutory and constitutional fences and 
bulwarks of the Church had now been violently thrown down. , The 
sacred enclosure had been rudely entered. Its firmest foundations had 
been undermined ; its strongest towers dismantled ; its fairest palaces 
spoiled ; its holiest sanctuaries polluted. What, tlien, could the true 
sons — the faithful children — of Zion, do? What could they do, but 
come out from the unclean thing, and be separate? What could they 
do, but come out, in the name and strength of their Great Head, with 
their principles unchanged, their honour unsullied, their integrity 
vindicated, the banner of their Great King unlowered, and the glorious 
prerogatives of his Kingly Crown, held up in richer emblazonry to the 
admiring nations ! What could they do, but go forth, bearing with 
them the ark of the everlasting covenant, with all the other badges 
and ensigns of ancient glory and renown, and seek for themselves 
another Zion, and build up for themselves another Jerusalem, and 
rear another temple, where they might deposit the ark of the testimo- 
ny, and worship the God of their Fathers, and enshrine their votive 
offerings amid the glories of a new Schekinab, and freely consecrate 
their earthly all to the honour of their own Immanuel. 

This, accordingly, is what they resolutely determine, in the name 
and strength of their God, to do. But, desiring that all should be 
done decently and in order— rdesiring that all should be done with the 
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dignity and solemnity befitting the grandeur of so mighty a National 
movement — they calmly and patiently abide their time. 

At length, the memorable day — the 18th May, 1843, — a day much 
to be remembered in the annals of Scotland, arrived. For days 
before, there was a mustering, and a gathering, of forces to the 
metropolis. The general outward aspect of things is changed. A 
strange and ominous foreboding seizes and occupies the minds of 
men. All look grave — solemn — austerely meditative. Riot is banish- 
ed from the streets ; mirth is silent at the festive board,; the voice 
of music and of song is touched with an air of plaintive melody. 
Every thing betokens the approach of some mighty movement — 
the awful hour of some grand catastrophe. The Church of St. 
Andrew^s — the national saint of Scotland in days of Popish Idolatry — 
is specially fitted up for the occasion. Thither, the marshalled forces 
resort. There, they assemble in battle array. The antagonist prin- 
ciples, which convulsed the nation, and were now to rend the 
Church asunder, were there — embodied in the appropriate forms of 
the servants of Christ, and the servants of Caesar. The House is 
divided into t^o. Look first at the side of worldly dignity and ho- 
nour. Behold that brilliant spectacle with its dazzling throng. A 
visible throne is there, with its purple canopy. The Royal Com- 
missioner is there — the visible representative of British Majesty. 
Che nobles of the land, the proud wearers of stars, swords, and 
coronets, are\here — with their faithful satellites, joyously basking in 
borrowed radiance — and eager to do homage to the rising star and 
sensible symbol of earthly Royalty. All things are there, — fitted to 
allure 'the carnal eye, and fill and satisfy the carnal heart. 
Then turn to the ot/ier side. No visible throne is there — no 
marks or signs of earthly royalty are there — no gorgeous drapery is 
there— no obtrusive display of armorial devices is there — no shining 
emblems of ancient lineage and feudal pedigree are there ; — nought 
is there, fitted to attract the carnal eye, or fill and satisfy the carnal 
heart. But, to the eye of faith, before which the invisible is revealed, 
and the distant realized as present, there are transcendent glories mani- 
fested there.' There, is He, who holdeth the seven stars in his right 
hand, and who walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks. 
Faith at once recognizes Him, who is fairer than the sons of men — the 
Chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. Faith at once hails 
and proclaims him King of Zion — King of Glory — King of Saints. His 
servants are there— his chosen servants — who fought the good fight — 
and, in many a battle-field, were ready to die, rather than suffer the 
lustre of his crown to be tarnished, or the glory of his sovereignty to 
be eclipsed. And all the faithful of the land are there, — in winged 
prayers that have sped to heaven and returned, swifter than the sun- 
beam, laden witli blessing. And holy angels are there, as ministering 
spirits, — hovering over the scene, with outstretched wings, in admiring 
complacency. All things are ready. The time — the hour — the decisive 
moment is come. To the National Established Church of Scotland, 
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in the persons of her chosen delegates, the final question is sub- 
stantially put — put, in the face of the Nation, in the face of Chris- 
tendom, in the face of the world ; — Which of the two great antagonist- 
principlfis is to prevail ? — the power of faith, or the power of sense— 
the love of heaven, or the love of earth — fealty to Christ, or fealty to 
Csesar — the honour and prerogative of Zion’s King, or the exaltation 
'of Zion’s sacrilegious spoiler — the freedom and |independence of the 
Church, the Redeemer’s immaculate Spouse, or its unconditional sur- 
render and submission, at the lordly dictation of a usurping foreign 
power ? 

A deep and thrilling pause ensues. - At length, the representative 
voice of the faithful, through their appointed organ, is heard in 
accents that bespeak the majesty of principle and of truth : — Faith 
hath triumphed over sense ; heaven over earth ; Christ ov^ Csesar. 
From this hour we sever our connection with the State, as that con- 
nection can no longer be maintained without a surrender of the pre- 
rogatives of our Great Head, and all the blood-bought rights and liber- 
ties of his ministers and people. But these we cannot, we dare not 
surrender. They are not ours to give ; but His, whose they are by 
inalienable right of eternal covenant. In order to maintain these 
sacredly inviolate, we hereby renounce our status, our honours, and 
other civil advantages — our homes, and incomes, and earthly all. In 
order to maintain these inviolate, we now separate ourselves, — not from 
the Church of Scotland, as a true Church of Christ, — for her souskd 
scriptural Standards we still revere, and her simple and fioble scriptural 
constitution we still admire,-^ — but from the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment of Scotland, as now degraded and enslaved by the State. And 
from this house — in which the prerogatives of our Great Head, and the 
rights and privileges of his members have been ignominiously trodden 
in the dust, we go forth as freemen of the Lord — free citizens of the 
freest Commonwealth on earth — joyfully to do homage to our glorious 
King, seated, in unrivalled supremacy, on the ancient throne of His 
own Kingdom and free dominion. So saying, forth proceeded, — amid 
the solemn silence and unbroken stillness, that indicate the mighty 
throb and swell of inward emotion, too big for utterance ; — ^forth pro- 
ceeded, from the desecrated and desolated sanctuary of an Establish- 
ment, once the nation’s chiefest glory and renown ; — forth proceeded, the 
representatives of Scotland’s piety and Scotland’s patriotism — the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland’s covenanted faith and Scotland’s moral worth— 
the representatives of Scotland’s unshaken loyalty to Zion’s King, and 
Scotland’s undying attachment to Zion’s cause ; — ^forth they proceeded, 
amid the brightest gleams and sunshine of heavenly favour and the 
richest showers of heavenly blessing ; — ^forth they proceeded, to lay the 
foundation — firm and indestructible as the Rock of Ages on which it 
is based — the foundation, of one of the noblest edifices of any age or 
nation — the foundation, of the Free Protesting Church of Scot- 
land. 

Having now brought down my meagre outline sketches, to the point 
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and date of actual disruption, I might begin to expatiate on the 
wondrous and soul-stirring proceedings of the first General Assem- 
bly of the Free Church of Scotland ; and contrast these with the 
nauseous and heart-sickening proceedings of the first ‘General 
Assembly of the Residuary and Erastianized Church of Scotland, 
I might also expatiate on the vastness, the comprehensiveness, the 
wisdom, and the giant energy of the subsequent actings of the Free 
Church — their prospective influence on all the social, political, and 
religious institutions of the Empire — their out-spreading influence on 
all the National Churches of Christendom — and their ulterior influ- 
ence on the kindreds and tribes of every realm of heathenism. But, 
as these would furnish ample themes for more than one separate 
Lecture ; and as my more immediate object has been, simply to exhi- 
bit, bot)i abstractly and historically, the great principles, the mainte- 
nance of which led to the disruption itself — I must here, for the pre- 
sent, pause. 

1 cannot, however, close, without first addressing a few parting 
words to different classes of individuals, who may be supposed to 
have formed a part of the large and respectable audiences that have 
now for the fourth time assembled in this Hall. 

First, are there any of the careless and indifferent here, who, in 
sheer uninquiring, unexamining ignorance, and with characteristic 
levity, pass by the whole subject, with the trite, the puerile, the inane 
remark ; — “ Oh, these men are innovators and schismatics ; and this 
is another ne^ sect and schism that has sprung up amongst us !” 
Truly, if we are innovators and schismatics, it is in a goodly and a 
^ glorious society. With the same kind of persons, who so treat us 
and our cause, the Blessed Saviour and his disciples were innovators 
and schismatics in their day. With the same kind of persons, who 
so treat us and bur cause, Wickliffe and his disciples, Xuther and his 
disciples, were the greatest innovators and schismatics, in their day. 
Poor, blinded, unhappy men ! They little know the^ designs and pur- 
poses of the Almighty in reference to the world which they inhabit I 
It is a world lying in wickedness. And the very object of the Re- 
demptive Economy is, to sever, or separate, or bring out of it, “ a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.” It is, therefore, by a series, 
or successive variety of separations, secessions, dissections, or schisms, 
if you will, from a doomed and accursed world, that the Lord is 
calling out his elect people, and constituting, building up, extending, 
enlarging and perpetuating bis redeemed and ransomed Church. And 
when the Church relapses into, and again amalgamates with, the world 
— a world that is at enmity with God, — contracting the taint of its 
spirit, and the infection of its principles, — what remains, but that 
there should be a vigorous renewal of the old wholesome process of 
separation, secession, dissection, or schism ? — Either this, or increas- 
ing stagnation, corruption, and death ! And thus by successive sepa- 
rations,— ’which, in such a case, is only another name for successive 
reformations — ^reformation itself constantly needing to be reformed — 
the purified portions of the Church Catholic will eventually be fitted 
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for coalescing, not by way of co-operation merely, but also, incorpora- 
tion, into the one grand and undivided Church of Millenial glory. 

Second. Are there those present who are sound in the great fun- 
damentals of the faith, and fervent in love to our common Lord and 
Saviour — yet belonging to different visible denominations in the 
Christian Church ? Dear Brethren, Spake I not truly, when, at the 
outset, I declared that the principles for which the Church of Scotland 
had so strenuously contended, were not local as to their sphere of 
operation, or subordinate as t6 their degree of relative importance ? 
The ground on which the contest has been maintained may be Scotch ; 
the particular shape and outward form assumed by it, with many of the 
accessories and accompaniments and immediate interests involved, 
may be Scotch. But the principles themselves are not Scotch ; 
neither are they European or African, Asiatic or American. "They are 
essentially catholic or universal, because they are eternal and divine. 
As to their importance — who can measure it ? The central point 
around which they all cluster and revolve is none other than the sole and 
Supreme Headship of the Lord Jesus over his own Church, and over all 
things to the Church ! And in that single Doctrine, are there not, 
virtually wrapped up and embodied all the wonders of wisdom, mercy, 
and love, that constitute the adorable mystery of Redemption — a mys- 
tery, in which the glory of Jehovah shines forth with concentrated 
beauty and brightness ? Here, then, dear friends, is a bond of union 
between us, stronger far than all mere affinities of outward former 
subscriptions to creeds and canons, or materialisti«^genealogies, or 
manual impositions, fabulously and scandalously misnamed Apostolic 
successions. These, in the hour of trial, will prove fragile and perish- 
able, as the green withes in the hands of Samson. But, they who 
hold by the Head, having the vessel of their faith firmly moored to 
the Rock of Ages, can weather out every storm of conflicting moral 
elements. And the closer the union, and the more intense the 
devotion to the Great Head, the more vividly will be elicited the 
heaven-born sentiment of kindred and brotherhood among all the 
members. We may not be able, in all respects, to see, eye to eye. 
Many of you, for example, may not be able to approve of the 
strenuous endeavours, made for three hundred years by the Church of 
Scotland, to prove the possibility of a free and independent Church of 
Christ entering into friendly alliance with the Christian State, without 
thereby surrendering aught of its spiritual liberty and independence — 
a possibility, which, at different periods was not strenuously contended 
for merely, but actually realized, with triumphant success. But all 
of you, with one heart and one soul, must approve of the noble deter- 
mination, that, rather than surrender the rights and liberties of a 
Church of Christ, there should be no such alliance at all — that, rather 
than brook the imposition of such dishonourable conditions after the 
alliance was fortned, it should be severed, and the loss of aU things 
cheerfully submitted to. The proclamation of this great resolve, amid 
sacrifices and performances on a scale of National magnitude, must 
prove the breaking down of another obstacle, and the strengthening of 
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another bond between myriads that were land-locked and spell-bound 
to their own separate little nook of the shore of truth’s great ocean 
before. Still, we may not be able, in all respects, to see, eye to eye. 
How could this be reasonably expected? The present is but the 
time for busily preparing the materials, out of which shall be ultimate- 
ly reared the universal temple of the latter day glory. “ While the 
temple of the Lord of old was building,” as one, whose style will soon 
betray him, has remarked, “ some cutting, some squaring the marble, 
others hewing the cedars,” how irrational the sort of men, “ who 
could not consider there must be many schisms and many dissections 
made in the quarry and in .the timber, ere the House of God can be 
built ! And when every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a continuity, it can only be contiguous in this world : 
neither can every piece of the building be of one form ; nay rather, 
the perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate varieties and 
brotherly dissimilitudes, that are not vastly disproportional, arises the 
goodly and the graceful symmetry, that commends the whole pile and 
structure.” Though, therefore, we may not as yet, in all respects, see 
eye to eye, oh, let us through grace be ever growing in devotedness to 
our common Head ! And, in very proportion as we do so, we shall 
be growing in heart- affection towards one another.. And the sound- 
ing of our bowels in sympathy, and the kindling of our hearts in love,— • 
swifter than all the flashings of human eloquence, and more potent far 
thlAi all the artjllery of the schools, — will, in the end, be sure to carry 
the citadel of the understanding, correct all errors of judgment, and 
sweep away all minor differences, varieties, and even brotherly dissimi- 
litudes into the depths of the sea. 

Third. Are there those present who still adhere to the once glo- 
riously free, but now state-enslaved and degraded Church Establish- 
ment of Scotland ? Friends and fellow countrymen ! Allow me, in 
the spirit of that freedom which has for ages been transmitted to us 
from sire to son — and yet a freedom tempered with Christian love^ — to 
expostulate with you. “ Situated as we are,” you are reported to say, 
“ at the distance of half the globe from home, we cannot see how the 
disruption of the Church there, can affect us, here" Is it worthy of 
the characteristic-and proverbial sagacity of Scotchmen to talk after 
this sort ? If it had been a local, isolated, physical event, which 
hardly affected even the temporal interests of a single proprietor, and 
his spiritual and c/cmaZdnterests not at all, — such as the disruption 
or falling down of the great rock of the Fall of Fyers, — the disruption 
or cleaving asunder of Ben Nevis by an earthquake — ^you would 
scarcely talk thus. But what shall we say, when the disruption is 
that of by far the greatest, the mightiest, and incomparably the most 
useful institution in the land — an institution, which for ages has been 
the source and springhead of its chiefest glory, prosperity, and renown 
— an institution, which shall be remembered when all the peerless 
scenery of that “ land of the mountain and the flood ” shall be forgot- 
ten — ^an institution, which shall still survive in its fruits, when 
that immortal hope, which it hath breathed into each one of its 
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faithful children, shall .be seen lighting its torch at Nature’s funeral 
pile ! 

If tidings had been brought you, from the otiier end of the earth, of 
some mighty city being laid in ashes, amid the flames of an all-devouring 
conflagration ; of the inhabitants of another, pining away into ske- 
letohs, amid the gnawings of famine, or instantly shrivelling as in the 
grasp of corruption, amid the ravages of plague or pestilence ; — would 
you not be ashamed to refuse your aid and sympathy, on the plea, 
that these calamities,' on account of their distance, did not physi- 
cally affect you ? Or, if tidings were brougiit you, that a once 
free and independent state had been suddenly bereft of its liberties 
by a usurping tyrant, or that a state lojig enthralled had sudden- 
ly burst its chains, and gloriously asserted its intelligence and its 
freedom ; — would you not bo ashamed to refuse your sympathy or 
gratulajtion, on the plea, that the success of freedom’s cause in the 
one case, and the defeat of freedom’s cause in the other, on account 
of the distance, did not physically affect you ? Oh, yes, I believe 
you would be ashamed so to act. Yea more, I shall believe you 
to be incapable of so acting. I know my country, and have studied 
the character of my countrymen, and I must say this, that it is 
not the nature of the genuine sons of Scotia, to refuse aid, or 
sympathy, or gratulation, when the weal or the woe, the joys or 
the sorrows of their fellow creatures, are deeply concerned — as if 
the affections and the feelings of catholic humanity had their j^r- 
cumscribed limits and boundaries like the territories of worldly 
states and empires ! And pleas, which ye repudiate in the lesser 
sphere, will ye tolerate or sanction in the greater ? Will ye hear of 
the National Church, not of a foreign realm, but of your own 
father-land, — a Church, in the bosom of which ye have been nursed, 
and nourished, ^nd trained up into substantial moral worth and 
manly excellence — being rent into twain, not by the explosion of 
mere physical elements, but by the mighty and irrepressible energy of 
her own divine and undying principles ; — and will ye allow the remark 
to pass current in your name, that the ev^t does not affect you ? 
It cannot be. The great struggle, which lately issued in this moment- 
ous event, was a mightier one far than that of the Bruce of Bannock- 
burn, for the rights of his own Crown and the civil liberties of his own 
people. It was a struggle, for the supremacy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ — the Great Head of the Church, the sole Lord of conscience, 
and King of kings, — over every idol that would usurp his throne, and 
every rival that would contest his dominion — with all the spiritual 
rights and privileges flowing from Him, as sole Head and King. And 
it matters nought, in point of principle, whether the idol — the rival — 
be the shapeless block of a barbarous idolatry, or the ideal creation of 
a cultivated fancy, or the usurping decree of a sovereign state, or the 
judicial sentence of a civil tribunal. The faithful in the Church of 
Scotland, in so nobly contending for the prerogatives of their heavenly 
King, and the blood-bought liberties of his people, Ijave called forth 
an echoing response from the faithful in all lands ; — and will ye, their 
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friends and countrymen, and fellow members in Church communion, 
refuse sympathetically to join the choral song ? Have they exhibited 
a spectacle of faith, and grace, and wisdom, and vigour, and self- 
denial, such as the world has not witnessed for many an age ; — and 
will ye refuse your joyous, your approving acclaim ? Have, they 
resisted the encroachments of the civil power ; spurned away from 
them the bribes and temptations of civil immunities ; cast off the 
old and wrinkled skin of a corrupt, debased, Erastranized Establish- 
ment ; flung themselves into the lap of Providence ; and thus per- 
petuated under the name of the Free Church, in all its pristine 
simplicity and integrity, the ancient veritable Church of Scotland — 
the very Church which was founded by Scotland’s undaunted Reformers 
—fed and nourished by Scotland’s holiest Confessors — and cemented 
by the blood of Scotland’s noble army of martyrs ; — and will ye 
refuse to cast off the same old and wrinkled skin of corruption too, 
and unite yourselves with the free, the fearless, and the brave, who have 
so dearly proved, that they inherit the spirit of the ancient worthies, 
and have so nobly earned for themselves and their country iirimortal 
renown ? To be linked with a State-ridden and enslaved Establish- 
ment, is not only’to be linked with dishonour, but with corruption 
and death. To be linked with a State-emanicipated and Free 
Church is to be linked, not only with glory and honour, but with 
reviviscence and immortal youth ! Who can behold the spirit, and 
tha. energy, and the mighty doings of the Free Church of Scotland, 
within the lastVew months, without being re-assured, that the Church 
of Christ is not yet wholly worn out or effete — that, in some of 
its leading members, the life-blood is still fresh, and the spirits pure 
and vigorous ? Do not her movements, instead of betokening the 
wrinkled feebleness of decrepitude and decay, resemble those of a 
giant awakening out of sleep? To her, as one of the freest and 
noblest of Christian commonwealths, may we not, at this moment, 
worthily apply the sublime language of Milton, in reference to his 
own favourite civil commonwealth? — “ Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant najdon rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks : methinks I see her as an 
eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam ; purging and unsealing her long abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble, 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. ” 

Fourth. Are there those present, who have resolved to sever their 
connection with an establishment which, — to use the emphatic words 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Home Secretary of State, in a late debate 
in the House of Commons, — “ has made its submission ” — submission 
to what or to whom ? — to the word of God or to the Lord Jesus, the 
Great Head and King of the Church ? — no — no ; — but submission (oh, 
insufferable insult to the menory of Reformers, Confessors, and Mar- 
tyrs ! oh, ineffable dishonour 'to the prerogatives of the Lord of Glory !) 
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— “ submission, to the supremacy of the State and the power of the 
Civil Tribunals !” To you I address a few words — to cheer, to com- 
fort, to strengthen. 

The position which we now occupy may be a diffieult one, and we 
may not well see how we are most effectually to maintain it. But the 
real question is not, whether our position be a dlfRcult one, but whe- 
ther it be one into which we have been driven by the force of circum- 
stances over which we had no control — whether it be one, into which 
we have been carried by the stream and current of an overruling Pro- 
vidence — ^whether it be one, which we cannot abandon, without an 
abandonment of principles, which we hold most sacred, as the very 
hinges on which the scheme of Redemption itself turns ? If so, let us 
banish, at once and for ever, all consideration of difficulties ; Jet us re- 
member, that it is our part, as good soldiers of the cross, not to choose, 
but cheerfully to occupy the post, which the Great Captain of our 
Salvation chooses for us. The more difficult the post appointed 
us, let us only esteem it the higher honour ; — ^for who ever heard of 
the craven coward, or the man of doubtful loyalty, being selected by a 
skilful Commander for the post of danger? Apd if ours be that 
post, let us, under the covert of Jehovah’s wings and the canopy of his 
grace, still cling to it ; and be very sure, that, in the end, the post of 
danger will be found the post of honour, aye, and the post of safety 
too ! 

The principles which we uphold may not be popular. They iffiiy 
not be in accordance with the prevalent tone and temper of society 
around us. They may rouse no slumbering energies into excitement. 
They may call forth no shouts, ho hosannahs of applause. But, has it 
not ever been so, with great and important spiritual truths ? Have 
these not always, in the first instance, been hooted and scouted out of 
the society and fellowship of the myriads of this world’s children ? 
Are our principles more unpopular now, than were those of Abraham 
among the inhabitants of Canaan ? And yet, these ultimately became 
rooted in the soil. Are our principles more distasteful to the great 
and the mighty now, than were those of Moses lo the Court of Egypt ? 
And yet, resistance to these covered the laud with unheard of plagues, 
— smote down the pride of her ancient glory, and shattered to pieces 
the- spirit of her people. Are they more obnoxious to the men of 
wealth,' and influence, and power, and respectable religionism now, than 
were those of the blessed Saviour to the elite of this world, who alter- 
nately rioted in the festive halls of the cities of Judah, and worshipped 
ostentatiously amid, the splendour and magnificence of the temple 
ritual in Jerusalem ? And yet, the rejection of these swept Judah 
and Jerusalem with the besom of destruction — an^, scourged and cruci- 
fied on Calvary, they mounted the throne and swayed the sceptre of 
universal empire, in the city of the Caesars. 

We may be comparatively poor^ without influence and despised. 
But, let us remember that the master whom we serve is rich — yea, 
hath the riches of the universe at his command — and that he may 
graciously design to employ our poverty for making many rich. He 
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is almighty too. All power in heaven and on earth is given to him. 
He hath the resources of the universe under his control. And it may 
be his sovereign will purposely to choose the weak things of the world 
to confound those that are mighty. He is the fount of all honour and 
glory too. And if, in this wilderness state, he call us to witness for 
him and his cause, in sackcloth and ashes, — it is, that we may shine 
the brighter and feel the happier, when new-clad with the pure and 
pearly robes of immortality. 

We may be few in number. But, what are numbers with Him, 
whose will is power, and whose purpose is resistless energy ? What 
were numbers, when three hundred men with trumpets and broken 
pitchers routed the countless hosts of Midian ? What were numbers, 
when th^jdauntless Elijah stood alone, — confronted — and confounded 
hundreds of the Priests of Baal and of the groves ? What were num- 
bers, when, amid the assembled princes, counsellors, captains, govern- 
ors, and multitudes of Babylon, the three children came forth from the 
seven times heated furnace unscathed, and the solitary prophet from the 
ravening lions^ den unhurt ? What were numbers, when twelve poor, 
powerless, and illiterate fishermen* went forth in triumph to invade 
the gigantic idolatries, and the multitudinous superstitions of the 
nations ? What were numbers, when a Luther or a Knox stood alone 
before monarchs and nobles, and other hostile and exasperated Poten- 
tates of the Earth ? Let us, then, neither be daunted nor dismayed, 
because of the^^smallness of our number, or the greatness of that of 
our enemies. Like the servant of Elisha, when he saw ‘^an host 
encompassing the city with horses and chariots,” we may be temptdd 
to cry out, “ Alas, my master ! how shall we do !” But the voice of 
a greater than the servant’s master, will soon be heard saying, Fear 
not ; for they that be with you are more than they that be with them.” 
And though we may not behold either mountain or plain literally 
filled with horses of fire or chariots of fire, we may be very sure that 
the protection given to the prophet,— all unnoticed and unknown, 
though it was, by the mighty hosts of Syria, — will be extended to 
God’s faithful people throughout all ages and in all climes. 

Our prospects may seem dark and lowering. So it has ever been 
with God’s own people, immediately before great and signal deliver- 
ances. On the borders of the Red Sea, with naked precipitous moun- 
tains on either side ; an herbless and waterless desert beneath and 
round about them ; the chariots and horsemen of Egypt’s proud mo- 
narch behind ; and the deep swelling waves of the Red Sea before ; — 
the panic-struck and disheartened multitudes, in weakness or want of 
faith,' might cry out. Is not this the word that we did tell thee in 
Egypt?” And, under the influence of distrustful unbelieving fear, they 
might add, Let us alone thal we may vserve the Egyptians.” So, un- 
der the pressure of encompassing difficulties ; — the mighty of the land 
frowning down upon us — the little of the land doing their little all to 
refuse us a resting place — the hosts of Caesar’s satellites pursuing 
behind — and the waves and billows of an uncharted, unfathomed sea 
roariilg before ; — the faint-hearted may be tempted to raise the craven 
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cry, “ Was not tliis the word that we did tell thee ; — let us alone that 
we may serve the Erastians.” But our answer is that of Jehovah him- 
self, “ Speak unto the people that ye go forward.” And if, in the 
strength of faith, forward we shall go — ours will be a safe passage and 
joyous out-gate, alike from the hosts of the pursuer, and the Red Sea 
of all our difficulties ; — and, on the further bank of the floods of great 
waters, shall we have one day to stand still, — and wonder and adore, 
when we behold the salvation of our God. 

And, oh, that the Lord would rend his heavens, and come down, as 
in the days of old ! Then, would the mountains of all our fears, and 
dangers, and difficulties, melt away, even as the wax melteth be- 
fore the fire. Tlien, would we learn, that those agitations in the 
social and moral world, which arc now so apt to fill us w^th alarm, 
like storms and tempests in the circling atmosphere, while they shake 
and convulse, tend mightily to purify— by sweeping away the fester- 
ing feculence of stagnation, corruption, and death ! “ Come, then,” 

let us say, in the language of the sublimest of uninspired men, “ come, 
O thou, tlie ever-begotten Light and image of the Father, and inter- 
cede for us ! For, thou, hast opened our difficult and sad times, and 
given us an unexpected breathing after all our oppressions. Thou hast 
tauglit us to admire only that which is good, and to count that only 
jiraiseworthy, which is grounded upon thy divine precepts. Thou .hast 
made our false prophets to be a lie in the sight of all the people, and 
chased them with sudden confusion and amazement, befojjp the redoubted 
brightness of thy descending cloud, that now covers thy tabernacle. 
Who is there that cannot trace thee now in thy beamy walk through 
the midst of thy sanctuary', amidst those golden candlesticks, which 
have long suffered a dimness amongst us through the violence of 
those that had seized tlmm, and were more taken with the piention of 
their gold than of their starry light ; teaching the doctrine of Balaam, 
to cast a stumbling block before thy servants, commanding them to 
eat things sacrificed to idols, and forcing them to fornication ? Come, 
therefore, O thou that hast the seven stars in thy right hand, appoint 
thy chosen priests, according to their orders and courses of old, to 
minister before thee, and duly to press and pour out the consecrated 
oil into thy holy and ever-burning lamps. Thou hast sent out the 
spirit of prayer upon thy servants over all the land to this effect, and 
stirred up their vows as the sound of many waters about thy throne. 
Every one can say, that now certainly thou hast visited this land, and 
hast not forgotten the utmost corners of the earth, at a time when 
men had thought, that thou wast gone up from us to the farthest end 
of the heavens, and hadst left to do marvellously among the sons of 
these last ages. O perfect and accomplish thy glorious acts ! for men 
may leave their works unfinished, but thou art a God, thy nature is 
perfection. Thou canst vouchsafe to us, though unworthy, as large a 
portion of thy spirit as thou pleasest; for who shall prejudice thy all- 
governing will ? seeing the power of thy grace is not passed away 
with the primitive times, as fond and faithless men imagine, but thy 
kingdom is now at hand, and thou standing at the door. Como forth 
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out of thy Royal chambers, O Prince of all the Kings of the earth ! 
put on the visible robes of thy imperial majesty ; take up that unlimit- 
ed sceptre, which thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee ; — for 
now the voice of thy Bride calls thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
renewed.” 


II.— THE SCHOOLMASTERS OF SCOTLAND. 


What Scotsman feels not interested, warmly and sincerely interest- 
ed, in that useful and honoured class, the Pauochial Schooi.-Mas • 
T£R3 OF ScoTJLAND ? Next to the parochial ministry, they have 
contributed to the moral and spiritual welfare of our native laud — 
nay, more, out of them has arisen a very large proportion of those, 
who are now ministers of the Gospel in that much favoured country. 
The School-Masters of Scotland have now to pass through the same 
salutary, but painful process of sifting, with her ministers ; many of 
them have joined themselves to the Free Church, and the Residuary 
Presbyteries have discovered, and are now aeding on the discovery, 
that such men are liable to the proc(^ss of eject jient, subject to the 
penalties of ecclesiastical secession. This was of course to be expect- 
ed»5jy all who w^re acquainted with the nature of the Scottish parochial 
Establishment ; so admirably was it in former days cemented, that 
now when destroyed, it comes not down in pieces, but in masses — so 
that the strength which was the glory of the structure, is the glory also 
of the ruiils. The best of the School-Masters, and it may be also 
of its collegiate Professors, will now be sifted out into the Free 
Church ; and under its superintendence, many of them will carry on 
their former most honourable and useful vocation : — but, in the mean- 
while, at an immense temporal sacrifice — for, as yet, no definite 
provision has been made for them,4ior could be ; save only, we believe, 
in the case of School- Masters, a share of the collection made each 
Lord’s-day. The paper subjoined will, we doubt not, be interesting 
to many of our readers ; it is descriptive of the case submitted by the 
School-Masters for legal advice, and of the counsel given them in 
return. This apparent evil, the ejection of so many worthy teachers, 
the Lord will overrule for good — a good which will yet be most mani- 
fest : but in the meanwhile it is encompassed with sore pains and 
trials. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Case for the Opinion of Counsel, 

A. jB., parochial schoolmaster of the parish of (7., was a candidate for that 
office in the year 1828. After undergoing the necessary examination by the 
Prefsbytery of the bounds, upon the branches of literature required by the 
heritor# and minister, and his certificates and recommendations in his favour 
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having been found perfectly satisfactory, he was, after having signed the 
Confession of Faith, and the Formula of the Church of Scotland, binding 
himself to submission to the government of the Church as by law establish- 
ed, unanimously admitted to the office. lie immediately entered upon his 
duties, and’ has taught a numerons school, to the satisfaction of the Presby- 
tery, and also of the parents of the children. 

A, B. always sat in the Established Church of the parish of C., and was 
a communicant there till the late disruption in the f^stablishment. lie now 
adheres to, and is member of, the Free Church of Scotland. He was lately 
summoned to appear before the Presbytery of the bounds, to answer the 
question, whether or not he has seceded from the Establishment. He did 
not attend, being desirous, in the first place, to be advised as to his legal 
rights, and in the meanwhile, a Committee of the Presbytery has been ap- 
pointed to deal with him. 

In requesting the opinion of counsel, he begs to refer them to tjic follow- 
ing ac^s of Parliament, as bearing on the questions to be submitted. 

By statute 1690, cap. 17, which proceeds on the preamble that, consider- 
ing how necessary it is “ that the universities, colleges, and schools, be 
provided and served with pious, able, and qualified professors, principals, 
regents, masters, and others, bearing office therein, loell affected to their Ma- 
jasiies^ and the established government of Church and State f it is enacted, 
that from this time forth no professors, principals, regents, masters, or 
others, bearing office in any university, college, or school, within this king- 
dom, he either admitted or allowed to continue in the exercise of their said func^ 
iions^ but such as do acknoivledge ami profess^ and shall subscribe to^ the 
Confession of Faithy ratified and approven by this present Parliament, and 
also swear and subscribe the oath of allegiance to their Majesties ; mod 
withal shall be found to be of a pious, loyal, and peaceiAle conversation, 
and good and sufficient literature and abilities for their respective employ- 
ments, and submitting to the governmeyit of the Church now settled by law^ 

It will be observed, that the qualifications required by his statute apply 
equally to principals and professors in universities, as to masters bf schools. 

By the act 1693, cap. 2'2, it is enacted, “ that all schoolmasters and 
teachers of youth in schools^ are and shall be liable to the trialy judgmenty and 
censure of the Presbyteries of the bounds^ for their sufficiency, qualifications, 
and deportment in the said office.” 

This provision again, it will be seen, is limited to the case of “ school- 
masters and teachers of youth in schools.” 

Farther, by the Act of Security, embodied in the Treaty of Union, it is 
specially enacted, “ for the greater security of the foresaid Protestant reli- 
gion, and of the worship, discipline, and government of this Church, as 
above established,” — “ that the Universities and Colleges of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, as now established by law, shall continue 
within this kingdom for ever, and that in all time coming, no professors, prin^ 
cipalsy regentSy mastersy or others hearing office in any university y college y or 
school, within this kingdom, be capable, or be admitted, or allowed to continue 
in the exercise of their said functions, but such as shall own and acknow- 
ledge the civil government in manner prescribed, or to be prescribed, by the 
acts of Parliament ; as also, that before^ or at their admissionsy they do and 
shall acknowlcge and profess, and shall subscribe to the foresaid Confession 
of Faithy as the confession of their faithy and that they practise and conform 
themselves to the worship presently in use in this Churchy and submit themsehws 
to the governmeni and discipline thereof y and never endeavour, directly or 
indirectly, the prejudice or subversion of the same, and that before the res- 
pective Presbyteries of their bounds, by whatever gift, presentation, or pro- 
vision they may be hereto provided.” 
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The attention of counsel is respectfully requested to the difference of 
phraseology in this act in regard to the subscription of the oath of allegiance, 
and that of the confession and submission to the Church government, and 
also to the fact, that it makes one general enactment for professors and 
schoolmasters. 

There is no other act affecting the status of teachers of youth, until the 
43d Geo. III. cap. 54. By the 16th section of this act it is enacted, that 
the schoolmaster shall take the minutes of his election to the Presbytery, 
with attestations of his having taken the oath of allegiance, and the Presby- 
tery “ shall thereupon take trial of his sufficiency for the office, in respect of 
morality and religion, and of such branches of literature as by the majority 
of heritors and ministers shall be deemed most necessary and important for 
the parish, by examination of the presentee, by certificates and recommen- 
dations in his favour, by their own personal inquiry or otherwise, and shall 
see him sign the Confession of Faith, and Formula of the Church of Scot- 
land.” It is then provided that the Presbytery being satisfied of the quali- 
fications of the person elected, a minute shall be written out, an extract of 
which shall complete the schoolmaster’s right to the emoluments of the 
office. 

Under this act, no change whatever is made in the law relating to Profes- 
sors in Universities. The law regarding them remains as it was enacted in 
the Act of Security. The law relating to schoolmasters is ratified and 
confirmed by the Act 1803, so far as not altered by that act 

In addition to these statutes, the attention of counsel is directed to the 
case of Murray v, Donaldson, &c., decided by the Second Division of the 
Court in 1834. The schoolmaster in that case had never signed the Confes- 
sioc. of Faith, and the judgement of the Court therefore seems not appli- 
cable to the circSmstances of the present ; but the opinions of the Judges, 
and especially of the Lord Ordinary (Jeffrey), bear on the general question, 
as to which the memorialist is anxious to obtain the opinion of counsel. 

It is well known, that in accordance with a practice of long standing, 
there are s*everal professors in the Scottish Universities, who are not mem- 
bers of the Established Church, although the statutes above quoted seem to 
require the same qualification as to the matter in question, in the case of 
professors, as in that of schoolmasters. So far as the memorialists are aware, 
however, the case of Professor Blackie of Aberdeen presents the only in- 
stance in which any question has arisen in the courts of law, as to the 
provisions of the above recited statutes in regard to professors in univer- 
sities. That case was decided by the Lord Ordinary on a question of title, 
and the reclaiming note against his interlocutor was withdrawn. The printed 
papers are herewith sent, and counsel is respectfully requested to consider 
whether the circumstance of schoolmasters being declared subject to the 
judgment and censure of the Presbytery for their deportment in their office, 
while there seems no statutory enactment giving Presbyteries a superinten- 
dence over, or a pow'cr of deposing or otherwise censuring professors of 
universities, places the former in a different position from the latter, as to 
their continued submission to the government of the Church as by law 
established. 

As formerly mentioned, the Presbytery, at the period of his admission, 
examined A. B., and found him fully qualified, and they have no ground of 
complaint against him,* except that he adheres to the Free Church. He 
then signed the Confession of Faith. He also then signed the Formula of 
the Established Church, and if called upon again to sign the Confession of 
Faith, he is ready to do so. He is ready to subscribe the oath of allegiance 
again. He is ready to do everything that he did at his induction in 1828, 
except to sign the Formula. 
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In these circumstances, the opinion of counsel is requested on the 
following points : — 

1st, Is the adherence of^the memorialist to the Free Church, and his 
separation from the Establishment, an act on which the Presbytery could 
found a proceeding against him, as subjecting him to the judgment and 
censure of the Presbytery ; and would they, in respect of it, be entitled to 
deprive him of his office ? 

‘id, Can the memorialist be called upon by the Presbytery to subscribe a 
second time the Confession of Faith, and Formula of submission to the 
Church government of the Established Church ; and in the event of his 
refusal, is he liable to be deprived of his office ? 


OPINION roR A. B. 

By the act 1690, c. 17, it is provided, that “ from this time forth, no pro- 
fessors, principals, regents, masters, or other bearing office in any university, 
college, or school within this kingdom, be either admitted, or allowed to 
continue in the exercise of their said functions, but such ns do acknowledge 
and profess and shall subscribe to the Confession of Faith, ratified and 
approven by this present Parliament ; and also swear and subscribe the oath 
of allegiance to their Majesties, and withal shall be found to be of a pious, 
loyal, and peaceable conversation, and of good and sufficient literature and 
abilities for their respective employments, and submitting to the government of 
the Church now settled by law^ 

Again, by the act 1693, c. 22, it is enacted,, “that all schoolmasters and 
teachers of youth in schools are and shall be liable to the trial, judgment, 
and censure of the Presbyteries of the bounds, for their sufficiency, qualifi- 
cations, and deportment of the said office,^' 

Farther, by the act for securing the Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
Church government, 1706, c. 6, afterwards embodied in the Treaty of Union, 
it is specially enacted, “ for the greater security of the foresaid Protestant 
religion, and of the worship, discipline, and government of this Church as 
above established” — that, in all time coming no professors, principals, 
regents, masters, or others bearing office in any university, college, or school 
within this kingdom, be capable, or be admitted or allowed to continue in 
the exercise of their said functions, but such as shall own and acknowledge 
the civil government, in manner prescribed or to be prescribed, by the acts of 
Parliament ; as also, that before or at their admissions, they do and shall 
acknowledge and profess, and shall subscribe to the foresaid Confession of 
Faith, as the confession of their faith, and that they will jiractise and conform 
themselves to the worship presently in use in this Church, aud submit them’- 
selves to the government and discipline thereof, and never endeavour, directly 
or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion of the same; and that before the 
respective Presbyteries of their bounds, by whatsoever gift, presentation, or 
provision they may be thereto provided.’^ 

Still farther, by the act 43, George III. c. 54, s. 16, the examination of 
parochial schoolmasters, with the view to admission to their office, is speci- 
ally committed to the Presbytery, who are enjoined to “see him sign the 
Confession of Faith and Formula of the Church of Scotland.” 

The Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland have constantly exercised 
the superintendence of parochial schoolmasters committed to them by these 
statutes, and such schoolmasters have in practice always been members of 
the Church. 

Having in view these various enactments, and the uniform practice follow- 
ing on them, we cannot doubt that all parish schoolmasters must not only 
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be members of the Church of Scotland at the time of their admission, but 
must remain members, and be subject to the discipline, and acknowledge 
and obey the government, of the Church, during their continuance in office. 
Hence, we are of opinion that secession from the Established Church must 
necessarily disqualify a schoolmaster from continuing in his office, and that 
the Presbytery are entitled and bound to take all necessary steps ffir remov- 
ing him in respect of the disqualification arising from such secession and 
discontinuance of subjection to the discipline and government of the Church. 
We think this falls within the policy and plain terms of the enactments, and 
has been confirmed by usage. 

2. Some doubts may be, and we believe have been, entertained, how far 
the removal from office on account of secession can be accomplished by the 
Presbytery simply requiring the schoolmaster of new to subscribe the Con- 
fession of Faith and Formula. It may be said that the subscription of the 
Confessiqfi of Faith and Formula is merely a test required on admission, 
and is not necessary to be repeated. But we hold that the power in the 
Presbytery of demanding a renewal of the test, and an acknowledgment of 
subjection to the Church on any fitting occasion, such as an open or even an 
apparent secession, is implied in the duty imposed upon them of seeing that 
the schoolmasters shall continue obedient to the discipline and laws of the 
Church. We also think that the decision, and more particularly the opinions 
of the Judges in the case of Murray v. Donaldson, substantially support the 
view that the Presbytery have the power, on proper and adequate occasion, 
to require the test of again subscribing the Confession of faith and For- 
mula, to the effect of showing that the schoolmasters continue members of 
the Church and subject to its government. Being clear that the power of 
deposition on account of secession is necessarily vested in the Presbytery, 
we hold that thSy must be entitled to remove seceding schoolmasters from 
office. Indeed, according to our view of the matter, schoolmasters seceding 
from the Church have tio more right to continue in their situations than the 
parish ministers who have followed the same course. 


The opinion of 
(Signed) 

Edinburgh, 15th July, 1843. 


Pat. Robertson. 
Geo. Graham Bell. 


On a similar case the following opinion was given by Messrs. Rutherfurd 
and Dunlop : — 

We are of opinion that, in the event of any proceedings heing instituted 
against schoolmasters adhering to the Free Church, they will have no valid 
defence agaiffst sentence of -deprivation being pronounced. 

The opinion of 

(Signed) And. Rutherfurd. 

A. DuNLor. 


Edinburgh, June 3, 1843. 
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III.— THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE FREE 
CHURCH AT HOME. 

(iK A l.EXT£B FROM A FRIEND.) 


\The communication here presented to our readers is one of some value. The 
writer of it^ as will be perceived^ is a man of amiable and intelligent mind ; — 
he is also a gentleman of good professional standing ; — and withal a well- 
read, weU instructed Christian. He was brought up in “ Moderate ” prin- 
ciples, and until lately was of views opposite to those which he now so ably 
maintains. He is now alone in his family-connexion, for it adheres^to the Re- 
siduary establishment ; but he is happy in his convictions of truth and duty, for 
he has obeyed his conscience and his Bible, as he has felt the one, and under- 
stood the other. The local references may be more interesting to some, and 
the general views which arc presented, to others— but we trust the communica- 
tion as a whole will be serviceable to all that portion of Christ's Church with 
which it is our happy lot to identify our little labour of love. The letter is 
made public, without breach of confidence, or doubt of acceptance,^ 

A———, July 20, 1843. 

I feel it, now that my former difficulty is removed, a pleasure to 
write so candid and so willing a friend, and I can projaise to endea- 
vour at least to lay aside all asperity and prejudice in speaking of 
what has happened. This is very, very difficult ; but I wish to do so, 
and the very resolution will help to expand my views in trying to 
communicate to one at so great a distance a fair outline of the past 
and present state of the Church in this quarter. I should be truly 
ashamed if I were to sit down and distort or conceal the truth (as 1 
see it,) in offering this outline to you to whom I would feel gratified 
in giving some small aid in estimating the position of Scotland. I will 
confine myself, as before, chiefly to this locality. But let me say first 
how entirely I agree (it is impossible not to do so) in the propriety 
of your judgment as to your keeping aloof from the strife until the 
decision is forced upon you. I will not even speculate on your deci- 
sion. And I no wise understand you to be. concurring in my views, 
however I may express myself in speaking frankly iny own opinions of 
men and measures. 

Well, you must suppose the disruption over, and all the Ministers of 

A to have left the Established Church as they said they would. 

The six town ministers, and the ten ministers of quoad sacra churches 

in new and old A , have all come out, the only case in any of the 

large cities of Scotland. But what, you say, of their people ? Their 
secession too is more complete than we at first hoped, or our opponents 
feared. In all the quoad sacra churches, without exception, the num- 
ber who remain in the Church is hardly worth naming ; in the N 

P Church, about 100 seats only are taken ; in G 

almost none ; in the east and south, the largest in town, not 
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one-third ; the West, which is the fashionable Church, alone retains 
nearly its former numbers, made up however in a great measure of the 
adherents to the establishment in all the quoad sacra churches. Dr. 

B of M C has also resigned, to the great gratification 

of all here who belong to the Free Church, which his high character 
will greatly tend to strengthen. The people of the different congre- 
gations look to him (I have always done so) with a particular rever- 
ence, derived from his understood erudition, amiability and personal 
worth. He had never taken any active part in the proceedings 
before the disruption, nor even attended the Church Courts ; and 
hence his adherence marks more significant!}' his calm and un- 
biassed judgment of the question. Dr. B of M has also 

adhered ;^Dr. D , who .made warm professions up to the deci- 

sive moment, and even went to one or two of the sittings of the 
Free Assembly (he was not a member^, is now standing between 
both parties, communicating with the Free Church, and preaching 
in the pulpits of the Establishment. He has not showed himself 
here since the Assembly. 

One of the most grievous of all possible events would have 
been, the dereliction of character and principle by these Ministers 
whom we had been wont to look up to. But thanks to God, 
grace guiding them, we have not this to mourn over in our 
quarter. All our good men have proved to be true men, and 
ard'-now confe^^ors for their principles. True, some of tiie loudest 
declaimers at Church Courts have lost courage and staid in. I may 
mention as a matter of curiosity, to you at a distance, in case you know 
them — Mr. Imray of Longside, Cumming of Fraserburgh, Cordiner of 
Forgue, Mackenzie of Skene, — and oh shame to say ! one Minister 
has accepted a presentation to a parish clos6 to his present one, 
vacated by a brother presbyter of his own. But the Moderates 
themselves are ashamed of such accessions, which only weaken the 
Institution they hang on to. All those, I repeat, who were before 
felt by discerning on-lookers to be no fair weather sailors, sporting a 
popular harangue, but to hold a deep conviction of the weight of the 
questions at stake, — all those have gladdened our hearts by making this 
noble, this unparalleled sacrifice. You may know some of them ; — • 
Garioch of Old Meldrum,. the two brothers Henry and David Simson 
of Oyne and Chapel of Garioch, Simpson of Kintore, Anderson of 
Saint Fergus, Ferguson of Strachan (a son of the old Minister of 
Marytown, himself a Seceder.) In some of these cases, the sacrifice 
is greater than in others. In one of them, (Anderson’s of Saint 
Fergus near Peterhead) the party has a very large family ; he will not 
have a site allowed him even for himself ; and 1 am told it had been 
intimated to him by a rich father (be is an only son) that disinherit- 
ance would be his lot if he came out. In another case, (and this is 
not uncommon) the Minister has to bring the partner and soother of 
his cares, and a family of nine children (I speak of Henry Simpson of 
Chapel of Garioch) into Aberdeen, while he remains working in his 
parish, living in a small house of two rooms. And all this, my dear 
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friend, with a calmness of piety and resignedness that in my eye is 
the very essence of the Christian sublime. I was, a few days ago, at 

the Manse of S , Mr. Ferguson’s, where as yet he remains j for 

his patron Sir Jas. Carnegie knows his worth and his value among 
his humble and out-of-the-ivorld parishioners, and is not to present 
till the last moment, so as to interfere as little as possible with his 
comforts. By the way, this was Dr. Bryce’s parish : it is a wild, bare 
glen, between the Dee and Forfarshire, with no resident heritors, and 
where the present Minister by devotedness, piety, and knowledge of 
his people has gained all their hearts. He was always quiet and 
grave ; but I thought I could see his gravity softened into more mild- 
ness than ever as he spoke of his arrangements, for his wife and 
family’s future residence, with as simple and apparent unconsciousness 
as if he were not one to whom every Christian man in the world 
ought to doff’ his hat and open his heart ; as if he had done nothing 
in leaving a place so endeared to him as this house must be. Every 
angry feeling seemed a stranger to him — and this, I verily believe, is 
a fair specimen of the country ministers generally who have come out. 

It is a very ditficult matter to estimate without prejudice the pros- 
pects of the Free Church here and through Scotland. Indeed it is 
perhaps impossible for any man as yet to take a perfectly wide and 
comprehensive view of its probable future history. Speaking for myself 
I cannot pretend to be clear of a good deal of bias affecting my judgment. 
But I think I can safely assert that so far from thers being no\(rhny 
indisposition on the part of the people, anywhere, town or country, to 
give a fair hearing to our ministers, they are on the contrary very 
anxious to listen to them. Every exertion is used to supply from the 
large towns the demand for preaching in the districts where the parish 
ministers are against the Free Church. Thus the Presbytery of Al- 
ford, where not one went out, is placed under the care in the meantime 
of the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen ; and I know that from most of its 
parishes urgent solicitations have been made for interim supplies of 
worship ; that our town ministers, who are quite unwearied, have been 
listened to on their visits by attentive crowds, and that at the meet- 
ing of our Free Presbytery to-day, calls were laid before them already 
from two several parishes in that Moderate Presbytery in favor res- 
pectively of two of our probationers, attended with such encouraging 
circumstances, that no difficulty was held in sustaining these calls and 
resolving to proceed in the settlements. This I give as a proof, a for-, 
tiori, of the leaning of the bulk of the people in every other quarter 
where there are men of a fitting description to be sent among them, 
and my feeling certainly is that if our Church Courts had men and 
money enough to wield, they would have Scotland (generally speaking) 
taken out of the hands of the establishment. One reason for this is, 
that the history of the Church of Scotland has, since this great struggle 
began, and of late especially, been, I know, attracting the attention of 
all classes belonging to it : and the proceedings of the Church Courts 
before the disruption have, as I have often seen, been watched with the 
most lively interest. Now, as I believe, it is impossible to read the 
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history of our beloved Church from 1640 to 1689, without seeing the 
identity of the principle maintained by the evangelical party now with 
that for which our Martyrs from Guthrie to Renwick suffered, they 
testifying against the Erastianism of the Crown and the Privy Council, 
and we against the Erastianism of the Civil Courts, the sympathies 
and antipathies certain to arise from the perusal of their annals, were 
naturally transferred to the events and parties of the present contest ; 
and in this quarter, at least, I do not know any possessed of an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with our forefathers* contendings, or even with a 
sympathy for their svifferings, who are not supporters of the Free 
Church, as that which alone cherishes the principles of genuine Presby- 
terianism. Again, in trying to estimate the causes working in its 
favor, tlye position and character of its Ministers, as compared with 
those of the establishment, is very important. “ How,” said the Bishop 
of Chester the other day at the Pastoral and Society, “ how is the 
established Church to combat the Dissenters — Out-do them, out- 
preach them, out-pray them ?” Now, giving every credit to many 
admirable men who are no doubt still left behind, it cannot be fairly 
denied, that the Free Church has the advantage as a whole in 
these respects. I need not dwell on this : the very fact of their 
making the sacrifice, has raised them even in the eyes of the 
world, and given a favorsible impression of thena and their Church. 
One can hardly suppose a motive for a careless, secular-minded man 
aefing such a pert ; while we all see unfortunately, that many pretended 
Non-Intrusionists have stayed in, and injured the weight of the Church 
they adhere to. Besides, it is obvious, that notwithstanding all the 
reasons which require the Ministers of the establishment to follow Dr. 
Sumner’s advice, they are, very many of them, not fitted by habit or 
disposition to do any such thing. Again a Presbyterian Church is in 
its essence a popular one ; but. I regard, sincerely regard, the Free 
Church as having taken all that is truly Presbyterian away with it ; 
and besides it is plain, that the Moderate leaders (and Dr. Mearns 
especially who is and must be necessarily, I should say, the leader) 
wish to exclude all popular feeling and influence from blowing in upon 
them at all. They don’t want the sympathies of the people, all their 
measures at last assembly show this ; they can stand, they think, on the 
support of the aristocracy, the landlords and the Crown’s ministers, 
and I view it as part of their system, that they want the people not 
to interfere with their Church Courts one step farther than to perform 
the exact functions which their rigid rules prescribe. I don’t know 
Dr. Cook, whose policy besides is not so transparent ; but ' one sees 
even in him no proof of enlightenment on the necessity to a Presby- 
terian Church’s safety of carrying popular respect and approval and 
interest with it. I am in no mistake as to the plain policy of our 
Aberdeen Moderates, whose Euthanasia would be a return to 1790. 
I know from good authority, that their proceedings at the Assembly 
startled and turned some of the best people in Edinburgh (by best 
I only mean some truly pions)— who, looking to Dr. Muir and Dr. 
Brunton, as representatives of Moderatism, had regarded it favorably. 
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but were repelled by its face as disclosed with an Aberdeen, ominous 
aspect. 

Another fact of the most encouraging and delightful nature is the 
perfectly good understanding between us and the Evangelical Dissenters 
who, before the disruption, looked on our party witli great jealousy. 
They distrusted our sincerity, and disliked the ‘attempt to make the 
establishment really effective and popular. But now they have wel- 
comed us everywhere with open arms, have given our congregations 
the free use of their Cliapels till our new Churches are ready, and 
show themselves disposed to go hand in hand with us as friends and 
allies. In Aberdeen all our Seceding Ministers have the use of 
seceding or independent places of worship, which, I am glad to say, 
are inconveniently crowded. I have to-day been reading ^ sermon 
preached on occasion of the disruption by Mr. Kennedy, the most 
talented Independent Minister in Aberdeen (I only mention it as a 
sign of the times), in which speaking for himself and his brethren, he 
hails the Secession as the most auspicious event in modern religious 
history, does full justice to the Seceders, and promises to bury for ever 
all former quarrels and differences. 

It is an event fraught with the most momentous consequences to 
the State as well as to society. I have left myself no room, nor have I 
inclination to speculate on these. I wish to give you facts only as 
they appear to me ; and I will state what occurs to me with regard to 
its effect on the establishment. One striking fact theg is, the rapid 
spread of the belief that her fate is sealed, and the opinion that her 
doom is deserved. I have not spoken to any of those, who have left 
her, who does not hold these sentiments ; and their very prevalence, 
is a most alarming warning to her rulers, if they saw it. Far- 
ther, they don’t see it ; they don’t take any heed, seemingly, to 
the growing feeling of hostility to her — and they are most wantonly 
bringing her into collision with so many interests as greatly 
to increase that hostility. In the Assembly they cut themselves off 
again from communion with all other bodies of Christians, by res- 
toring the Act of 1799 ; they have reverted to the former system of 
the exclusion of popular influence in the charge of Ministers, they have 
at once struck off the quoad sacra Ministers and Elders, and they evi- 
dently are ready to restore the close system in the election of Elders. 
In every way they can, they are running counter to the feeling of the 
present day; and in an age when no institution can stand without 
public feeling and respect in its favor, they are narrowdng their basis 
of support, and trusting entirely to that of the upper classes. But, more 
than this, they are making the establishment to be a practical grievance. 
They have laid it down as a rule, it is understood, that they will not 
suppress any one parish Church in a burgh, or elswhere, however un- 
necessary now after the disruption. Thus, in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, a third of the former number of Churches would answer for 
the adherents of the establishment ; and thus part of these, and of the 
other large towns, will be ruined by having to support the whole. 
This is heating the animosity of the large towns, no safe thing to 
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tamper with. Again look at the position of the Church, as to parish 
schools and universities. The Church Courts are resolved it seems 
to enforce rigidlj% with respect to both, the adherence of the holders of 
office : they are taking steps to dispossess every parish schoolmaster, 
who joins the Free Church; and the University, and Presbytery of St. 
Andrew’s, have actually applied to Government to aid them in ejecting 
Sir David Brewster on the same ground. The connection of these 
seminaries with the established Church went on well enough, while the 
latter was really the Church of the great majority, but even then it 
was held prudent to wink at the omission in many cases of eminent 
Professors as to enforcing their subscription to the formula. If it be 
attempted now, it must be carried out in the case of the Episcopalian 
Professors in Glasgow and Edinburgh — thus landing the Church in a 
dispute with their chief supporters ; and even as to parish schoolmas- 
ters, I venture to think it doubtful, whether the system of confining 
their appointments to a comparatively small body, will be long sub- 
mitted to without complaint. Practically the matter does come to this 
(which tho’ obvious enough in Ireland, we did not see well before till 
it was brought home to us), that an established Church, if in a minority, 
is in a false and unsafe position ; and the more so the more that it is at- 
tempted to bolster it by protections and monopolies. Another serious 
hardship arising out of the disruption, is the claim made by the 
established Presbyteries to 'retain the fabrics of the quoad sacra 
C&urches, thoegh Ministers, session and people have all gone out ; thus 
compelling them to incur great expense in erecting new buildings, and 
even farther by their insisting on the managers continuing bound to 
pay stipend to the new ministers, whom the Presbyteries may put into 
these chapels, by their jus devoluturn^ failing appointments in terms of 
their constitutions. 

I really find it irksome and painful to write of these things ; I would far 
rather have laid them aside, and dwelt on the many hopeful prospects 
of the Free Church, and the energy and vigour with which it is prose- 
cuting its evangelising course. But I wished to point out ^om^ factSy 
which though not pleasant to look at, it is well you should know ; and if 
I can judge of myself I have done it without angry feeling towards 
the now* Established Church. I cannot pretend to like its constitution, 
and 1 think it is dissociated from every thing venerable or touching in 
its former history ; but I would not misrepresent it. I will trouble you 
most likely with another letter very soon, and I conclude now with as- 
suring you of my warm and affectionate regard, respect and sympathy ; 
— ^you are in a difficult and important position — I have no fear, my dear 
friend, of the result. Ever most affectionately yours, 
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IV.— EDINBURGH UNDER MODERATISM IN 1783. 


To the Editor of the Free Chrjcrchman. 

D£AR Sir, — I was lately reading A mot’s History of Edinburgh, v 
a work interesting on many accounts, but chiefly as shewing the state 
of things in the metropolis of Scotland, just after the Act of 1712 
had fairly begun to work, the Ministers who were appointed under the 
former system having died out, and' the “ Moderate ascendancy” being 
fully established. An appendix to the work consists of a contrast 
between Edinburgh in 1763 and Edinburgh in 1783. For a»few ex- 
tracts from this, with a few remarks upon thfem, I beg a small portion 
of your valuable space. It is not improbable that so striking an 
illustration of much that is now at work, may already have been quot- 
ed elsewhere, and for the same purpose — but I am not aware that 
it has — but, even if it had, that would only make the reference all 
the more striking. The extracts that most bear on the subject are 
these : — • 

“ In 1783 — Several Presbyterian ministers in Edinburgh, and Professors 
in the University, kept their own carriages ; a circumstance, which, in a cir- 
cumscribed walk of life as to fortune, does honour to the literary abilitie^f 
many of them, and is perhaps unequalled in any former period of the Histo- 
ry of the Church of Scotland, or of the University. 

In 17fi3 — Literary property, or authors acquiring money by their writings, 
was hardly known in Scotland : I)avid‘iiume and Or. Robertson had, indeed, 
a few years before, sold some of their works; the one, a part of the Histo- 
ry of Britain, for £200; the other, the History of Scotland, for £600 — 
two vols. in quarto, each. 

In 1783 — 'I'he value of literary property was carried higher by the Scots 
than. ever was kdown among any people. David Hume received £5000 for 
the remainder of his History of Britain ; and Dr. Robertson, for his second 
work, received £4500. In sermon-writing, the Scots have also excelled ; 
and although, in 1763, they were reckoned remarkably deticient in this 
species of composition, yet, in 1783, a minister in Edinburgh wrote the most 
admired sermons that ever were published, and obtained the highest price 
that over was given for a work of the kind.” 

JV. B. The merit of these Sermons obtained for Dr. Blair a pension of 
£200 per annum.” 

This extract distinctly Axes the time. It was the period when 
Robertson wrote and when. Blair preached, and by his preaching 
introduced the soul-ruining habit of giving English Grammar instead of 
Scotch divinity, yea instead of the blessed gospel of Salvation. It 
was moreover the period when Ministers began to emulate the bear- 
ing of fine gentlemen, according to Witherspoon’s sixth characteristic. 

The next extract will be appreciated by those who have read the 
first volume of Sir Walter Scott’s Life : — 

“In 1 763 — There were no oyster cellars, or, if one, it was for the recep- 
tion of the lowest rank. 
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In 1783 — Oy8ter*>celIars* are numerous, and are become places of fash- 
ionable resort, and the frequent rendezvous of dancing parties, or private 
assemblies.’* 

The following shews the effect of the English-Grammar preaching on 
the minds aud characters of a highly important class of the com- 
munity : — 

“ In 1763 — The wages to maid-servants were, generally, from £3 to £4 
4s. a-year. They dressed decently, in blue or red cloaks or plaids, suitable 
to their station. 

In 1783 — The wages are nearly the same, but the dress and appearance 
are greatly altered ; the maid-servants being almost as fine in their dress as 
their mistresses were in 1763. They have now silk cloaks and caps, ribbons, 
ruf&es, flounced petticoats, false hair, cork rumps, &c. Their wAole ^ears 
weiges, are insufficient lor rigging out most of them for one Sunday or holi- 
day. The manners and ediwersation of most of them are by no means 
suited to the improvement of the children of the. families whom they serve.** 

The following extract is very long, but it is also very valuable. 
See, Mr. Editor, what small type can do, and try to put it in : — 

“In 1763 — It was the fashion for gentlemen to attend the drawing-rooms 
of the ladies in the afternoons, to drink tea, and to mix in the society and 
conversation of the women. 

In 1783— The drawing-rooms are totally deserted ; and the only oppor- 
tunity gentlemen have of being in ladies’ company, is when they happen to 
mess together at dinner or at supper ; and even then an impatience is often 
shewn till the ladies retire. It would appear that the dignity of the female 
character, and* the respect which it commanded, is considerably lessened, 
and that the bottle, and dissoluteness of manners, are heightened, in the 
estimation of the men. 

In 1763 — It was fashionable to go to church, and people were interested 
about religion. Sunday was strictly observed by all ranks as a day of devo- 
tion ; and it was disgraceful to be seen on the streets during the time of 
public worship. Families attended church, with their children and servants ; 
and family- worship was frequent. The collections at the church doors for 
the poor amounted yearly to £1500 and upwards. 

In 1783— Attendance on church is much neglected : Sunday is made a 
day of relaxation : families think it ungenteel to take their domestics to 
church with them ; the streets are often crowded in the time of worship ; 
and, in the evenings, they are often loose and riotous. Family- worship is 
almost totally disused; and it is even wearing out. among the clergy : the 
collections at the church doors for the poor have fallen to JlOOO, - So that, 
with more people, and more money, the collections at the church doors arc 
lesseped near ^^5*^00 a-year. 

It may be mentioned here, as a curious fact, that, for more than half of 
this eentury, one of the smallest churches in Edinburghf has collected more 
money for the poor, at the time of dispensing the sacrament, than eight 
. chprpbe^ did upon the same occasion in 1783. 

Id jpo respect are the manners of 1763 and 1783 more remarkable than in 
the modesty, decency, reserve, dignity, aud delicacy, of the one period, coin- 
^ar^d with the looseness, dissipation, forwardness, freedom, and licentious- 


Or t'av^jcns taking that Damp., 

’ ' t’ The T’olbooth-CHufch. ' ' 
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ness, of the other. People now seem to cease to blush at what would for'* 
raerly have been reckoned a crime. 

In 1763 — The breach of the seventh commandment was punished by fine 
and church-censure. Any instance of conjugal infidelity in a woman would 
have banished her from society, and her company would have been rejected 
even by the men. 

In 1783 — Although the law punishing adultery with death stands unre* 
pealed yet even church-censure is disused, and separations, divorces, recri- 
minations, collusions, separate maintenances, are become frequent. Women 
who have been rendered infamous by public divorce, have been permitted to 
marry the adulterer ; and it is not without example, that the known adul- 
teress has been, by some people of fashion, again received into society, not- 
withstanding the endeavours of our worthy Queen to check such a violation 
of morality, decency, the laws of the countr}*, and the rights of the 
virtuous. ^ 

In 1 703 — Tho fines collected by the kirk-treasurer for bastard children 
amounted to j£lfi4 ; and, upon an average of ten succeeding years, they 
were £190. 

In 1733 — The fines for bastard children amounted to £600. 

N. B. It is to be remarked, that the repentance stool, and church -censure, 
have been several years disustkl. 

In 1763 — The clergy visited, catechised, and instructed the families 
within their respective parishes, in the principles of morality, Christianity, 
and the relative duties of life. 

In 1783 — Visiting and catechising are disused, except by one or two of 
the clergy : if people do not choose to go to church, they may remain as 
ignorant as Hottentots, and the Ten Commandments be as little knoigip as 

rescinded acts of parliament. Religion is the only tie tlfiit can restrain, 

in any degree, the licentiousness of the vulgar ; when that is lost, ferocity of 
manners, and every breach of morality may be expected. 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 
Id patriam populumque fiuxit. 

In 1763 — Masters took charge of their apprentices, and kept them under 
their eye in their own houses. 

In 1783 — Few masters will receive apprentices to stay in their house; 
and yet from them succeeding society is to be formed, and future magistrates 
and counsellors chosen ; if they attend their hours of business, masters take 
no farther charge: The rest of their time may be passed (as it too often is) 
in vice and debauchery ; hence they become idle, insolent, and* dishonest. 
Masters complain of their servants and apprentices, but the evil often lies 
with themselves. 

In 1763 — If a young man had been led astray by bad company, he was 
ashamed of it, and most carefully concealed it. A young man could not 
have been seen in the Playhouse with bad women, without being reckoned a 
Blackguard^ and e;tposed to contempt and ridicule. 

In 1783 — Youth early commence what are called nte/i/»tes, and boast of 
their experience in vice before ^they leave school, xoung men are not 
ashamed to sit in side-boxes with women of the town, and afterwards go 
into the boxes with young ladies of character, and women of fashion ; and 
this is not, in general, treated (as it should be) as an insult, but often meets 
with no check, either from the mother or the daughter. 

In 1763 — There were about six or seven brothels or houses of bad fiune 
in Edinburgh, and a very few only of lbs lowest and most ignorant osdaa of 
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femalea skulked about at night. A person might have walked from the 
Castle-hill to the Abbey, without being accosted by a single prostitute. 

In 1783— The number of brothels and houses of civil accommodation are 
increased to some hundreds ; and the women of the town are more than in 
an equal proportion. Every quarter of the city and suburbs is infested with 
multitudes of females, abandoned to vice, and many of them before passion 
could mislead, or reason teach them right from wrong. Some mothers live 
by the prostitution of their daughters. Gentlemens*, and citizens' daughters 
are upon the town, who, by their dress and bold deportment, in the face of 
day, seem to tell us that the term Wh — e ceases to be a reproach. 

In 1763 — The Canongate was the foulest quarter of the city, with respect 
to abandoned women and brothels. 

In 1783 — The Canongate, by the vigilance of the magistrates of that dis- 
trict, is the cleanest and most quiet. 

In 1763 — People sent their daughters to Edinburgh, to be accomplished 
in their education, and to give them urbanity of manners^ An Edinburgh 
education was thought the most likely to procure them a good marriage. 

In 1783 — Many people prefer a country education for their daughters ; 
and men of sense and worth prefer a young woman bred in the country, of 
innocent and simple manners, with virtuous principles, to one with tinsel 
accomplishments, and probably a giddy and corrupted mind. 

In 1763 — In the best families in town, the education of daughters was 
fitted, not only to embellish and improve their minds, but to accomplish 
them in the useful and necessary arts of domestic economy. The sewing- 
school, the pastry-school, were then essential branches of female education ; 
nor was a young lady of the best family ashamed to go to market with her 
mother. 

Ih 1783— Th« daughters even of tradesmen consume the mornings at the 
toilet, (to which rouge is now an appendage), or in strolling from the perfu- 
mer's to the milliner’s, &c. They would blush to be seen in a market. "J'he 
cares of the family are devolved upon a housekeeper ; and Miss employs 
those heavy hours, when she is disengaged from public or private amuse- 
ments, in improving her mind from the precious stores of a circulating 
library. 

It may now be said, that the generality *of young men are bold in vice, 
and that too many of the young women imitate the meretricious airs and 
flippancy of courtezans. 

In 1763 — There was no such diversion as cock-fighting in Edinburgh. 

In 1783 — There have been many cock-fighting matches, or mains, as they 
are technically termed ; and a regular cockpit is built for the accomujoda- 
tion of this school of gambling and cruelty, where every distinction of rank 
and character is levelled. 

In 1763— The question respecting the morality of stage-plays was much 
agitated. A clergyman, a few years before, had been brought before the 
ixeneral Assembly of the Church, and suspended from his office, for having 
written a tragedy, perhaps one of the most chaste and interesting in the 
English language^. By those who attended the theatre, even without scru- 
ple, Saturday night was thought the most improper in th^week for going to 
the play. Any clergyman, who had been known to have gone to the play- 
house, would have incurred church-censure. 

In l783 — The morality of stuge-plays, or their effects on society, are not 
thought of. The most crowded houses are always on Saturday night. The 
boxes for the Saturday -night's play are generally bespoken lor the season, 


* The Tragedy of Douglas, by Mr. Home, then a Clergyman. 
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SO that stratigers often on that night cannot get a place. This method of 
taking a box for the Saturday-night through the season, was lately much 
practised by board! ng-mistresses, so that there can be no choice of the 
play, but the young ladies must take the dish that is set before them. The 
trash that by this means is often presented, (for it is always the worst play 
of the week), cannot fail to overcome delicacjj', with respect to threatrical 
exhibitions. Impudent buffoons take liberties in their acting that would 
not have been suffered formerlpr. 

In 1763 — Young ladies might have walked through the streets in perfect 
security at all hours. No person would have presumed to have interrupted 
or spoken to them. 

In 1783 — The mistresses of boarding-schools find it necessary to adver* 
tise, that their young ladies are not permitted to go abroad without proper 
attendants. The same precaution is also necessary at dancing-schools. 

In 1763 — A young man was termed a Jine fellow^ who, to a well-informed 
and an accomplished mind, added elegance of manners, and a conduct guided 
by principle ; one who would not have injured the rights of the meanest 
individual ; who contracted no debts that he could not pay, and thought 
every breach of morality unbecoming the character of a gentleman. 

In 1783 — The term Jiae fellow is applied to one who can drink three 
bottles ; who discharges all debts of honour, (or game debts and tavern bills) 
and evades payment of every other ; who swears immoderately, and before 
ladies, and talks of his word of honour ; who ridicules religion ,and morality 
as folly and hypocrisy, but without argument ; who is very jolly at the table 
of his friend, and will lose no opportunity of seducing his wife, if she is 
handsome, or of debauching his daughter ; but, on the, mention of such a 
thing being attempted to his own connections, swears he would cut^e 
throat, or blow out the brains of his dearest companion, vAo would raer 
such an insult. Sensible mothers should be careful what kind of Jine fellows 
are admitted to visit in their families. 

In 17(53 — Mr, Whitefield, and other pious divines from England, used oc- 
casionally to visit Edinburgh, and they were much attended by all ranks, 
who listened to the doctrines of Christianity and morality. 

Ill 1783 — An itinerant quack doctor publicly disseminates obscenity and 
blasphemy, insults magistracy, and sets the laws, decency, and common 
sense, at defiance. 

In no respect is the decency, sobriety, and decorum of the lower ranks in 
1763 more remarkable, than by contrasting them with the riot and licenti- 
ousness of 1783, particularly on Sundays and holidays. The King’s birth- 
day, and the last night of the year, seem now to be devoted to drunkenness, 
outrage, and riot, instead of loyalty, peace, and harmony. 

In 1763, and many years preceding and following, the execution of crimi- 
nals was rare ; three annually were reckoned the average for the whole king- 
dom of Scotland. There were four succeeding years in which there was not 
an execution in the whole kingdom. 

In 1783 — There were six criminals under sentence of d«ath in Edinburgh 
in one week, and, upon the Autumn Circuit, no less than thirty-seven Capi- 
tal Indictments were issued.” 

I have only to add further, that Mr. Arnot is the best possible 
witness, being himself a great admirer of Modersatism, and taking every/ 
opportunity of expressing his hatred of the fanatics,” as he terms the 
remnants of the Evangelical Clergy that had survived till histime. 

I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 

Bt>ixi&Ksis. 
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V.— THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 


[TVe had hoped hy this time to have received the concluding papers 0/ this x'ery 
interesting series — but have been disappointed. In the meanwhile we give what we 
havsi and hope to gratify our readers by the continaation or rathtr conclusion, 
when it arrives'}. 

IV. 

There appeared at Paris, about five years ago, a singularly ingenious work 
on political economy, from the pen of M. de Sismondi, a writer of European 
reputation. The greater part of the first volume is taken up with discus- 
sions on territorial wealth, and the condition of the cultivators of the soil ^ and 
in this portion of the work there is <1^ prominent place assigned to a subject 
.which perhaps few of our readers would expect to find introduced through the 
medium of a foreign tongue to the people of a great Continental State. We 
find this philosophic writer, whose works are known far beyond the limits of his 
language, devoting an entire essay to the case of the late Duchess of Suther- 
land and her tenants, and forming a judgment on it very unlike that of such 
of the economists of our own country as have not hesitated to characterise 
all too premai urely her great and singularly liarsh experiment, whose worst 
elTects we are but beginning to see, as at once justifiable in itself and happy 
in its results. It is sufficiently curious to observe how deeds done as if iu 
darkness and a corner, ate beginning, after the lapse of nearly thirty years, 
to hf proclaimed on the house-tops. The experiment of the late Duchess was 
not intended to lie made in the eye of Enrope ; its detai^ would ill bear the 
exposure. W^hen Cobbett simply referred to it only ten years ago, the noble 
proprietrix was startled, as if a rather delicate family secret was on the eve 
of being divulged; and yet nothing seems more evident now than that civi- 
lized man all over the world is to be made aware of how the experiment was 
accomplished, and what it is ultimately to produce. Jt must he obvious, 
further, that the infatuation of the present proprietor, in virtually setting 
aside the Toleration Act on his property, must have the effect of spreading 
the knowledge of it all the more widely, and of rendering its results much 
more disastrous than they could have possibly been of themselves. 

In a time of quiet and good order, when law, whether in the right or the 
wrong, is all potent in enlbrcing its findings, the argument which the philo- 
sophic Frenchman employs in behalf of the ejected tenantry of Sutherlai*d, 
is an argument at which proprietors like the present Duke may afford to 
smile. In a time of revolution, however, when lands change their owners, 
and old families give place to new ones, it might be found somewhat for- 
midable, — sufficiently so, at least, to lead a wise proprietor in an unsettled 
age rather to conciliate than oppress and irritate the class who might in such 
circumstances urge it with most effect. It is not easy doing justice in a few 
sentences to the facts and reasonings of an elaborate essay ; but the line of 
argument runs somewhat thus : Under the old Celtic tenures, — tiie only 
tenures, be it remembered, through which the Lords of Sutherland derive 
their rights to their lands, — the lilaan^ or children of the soil, were tho 
proprietors of the soil ; — “ the whole of Sutherland," says Sismoiidi, belong- 
ed to “ the men of Sutherland.** Their chief was their monarch, and a 
very absolute monarch he was. “ He gave the different tacks of land to his 
officers, or took them away from them, according as they showed themselves 
more or less useful iu war ; but though he could thus, in a military sense, 
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reward or punish the clan, he could not diminish in the least the property of 
the clan itscU’;” — he was a chief, not a proprietor, and had ‘‘no more right 
to expel from their homes the inhabitants of his county, than a king to expel 
from his country the inhabitants of his kingdom.** “ Now, the Gaelic 
tenant,’* continues the Frenchman, “ has never been conquered, nor did he 
forfeit, on any after occasion, the rights which he originally possessed ;** — in 
point of right, he is still a co-proprietor whith his captain. To a Scotchman 
acquainted with the law of property as it has existed among us, in even the 
Highlands, for the last century, and every where else for at least two centu- 
ries more, the view may seem extreme ; not so, however, to a native of the 
Continent, in many parts of which, prescription and custom are found 
ranged, not on the side of the chief but on that of the vassal. “ Switzer- 
land,’* says Sismondi, “ which, in so many respects, resembles Scotland in 
its lakes and mountains,— its climate,— -the character, manners, and habits 
of its children, — was likewise at the same period parcelled out among a 
small number of Lords. If the Counts of Kyburg, of Lentzburg, of Haps- 
burg, and of Grugc nes, had been prot^ted by the English laws, they would 
find themselves at the present day precisely in the condition in which the 
Earls of Sutherland were twenty years ago. Some of them would perhaps 
have had the same taste for improvemenU^ and several republics would have 
Dccn expelled from the Alps, to make room for flocks of sheep.** “ But 
while the law has given to the Swiss peasant the guarantee of perpetuity, 
it is to the Scottish laird that it has given that same guarantee in the hritish 
empire, leaving the peasant in a precarious situation.** “ 'fhe clan, recog- 
nised at first hy the captain, whom they followed in war and obeyed for their 
common advantage, as his friends and relations, then as his soldiers, then as 
his vassals, then as liis farmers, — he has come finally to regard as hyred 
labourers, whom he may perchance allow to remain on the sotl of their com- 
mon country for his own advantage, but whom he has the power to expel as 
soon as he no longer finds it for his interest to keep them.’* 

Arguments like those of Sismondi, how’ever much their force may be felt 
on the Continent, could be formidable at home, as we have said, in only a 
time of revolution, when the very foundalions of society would be unfixed, 
and opinion set loose to puli down or re-construct at pleasure. But it is 
surely not uninteresting to mark how, in the course of events, that very law 
of England which, in the vieV of the Frenchman, has done the Highland 
peasant so much less, and the Highland chief so much more than justice, is 
bidding fair, in the case of Sutherland at least, to carry its . rude, equalizing 
remedy along with it. Between the years 181 1 and 1820 fifteen thousand 
inhabitants of this northern district were ejected from their snug inland 
farms, by means for which we would in vain seek a precedent, except, per- 
chance, in the history of the Irish massacre. But though the interior of the 
county was thus improved into a desert, in which there are many thousands 
of sheep, but tew human habitations, let it not be supposed by the reader 
that its general population was in any degree lessened. So little was this 
the case, that the census of l82l showed an increase over the census of 181 1 
of more than two hundred \ and the present population of Sutherland 
exceeds, by a thousand, its population before the change. The county has 
not been depopulated, — its population has been merely arranged after a new 
fashion. The late Duchess found it spread equally over the interior and the 
sea-coast, and in very comfortable circumstances, — she left it compressed 
into a wretched selvage of poverty and suffering, that fringes the county oa 
its eastern and western shores. And the law which enabled her to make 
such an arrangement, maugre the ancient rights of the poor Highlander, is 
DOW on the eve of stepping in, in its own clumsy way, to make her family 
pay the penalty. I'he evil of a Poor-law can he no longer averted from 
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Scotland. However jmuch we may dislike compulsory asseismetit for the 
support of our poor, it can be no longer avoided. Our aristocracy have been 
working hard tor it during the whole of the present centuiy, and a little 
longer ; the disruption of the Scottish Church, as the last in a series of 
events, all of which have tended towards it, has rendered it inevitable. Let 
the evidence of the present commissioners on the subject be what it may, 
it cannot be of a kind suited to show that if England should have a poor- 
law, Scotland should have none. The southern kingdom must and will give 
us a poor-law ; and then sh;dl the selvage of deep poverty which fringes the 
Sea-coasts of Sutherland avenge on the tit led’ proprietor of the county both 
hia mother’s error and his own. If our British laws, unlike those of Swit- 
2erland, failed miserably in her day in protecting the vassal, it will more 
than fail in those of her successor, in protecting the lord. Our political 
economists will have an opportunity of reducing their arguments regarding 
the improvements in Sutherland into a few arithmetical terms, which the 
^merest tyro will be able tp grapple with. 

We find a similar case thus strongly stated by Cobbett in his Northern 
Tour, and in connection with a well-known name: — “Sir James Graham 
has his estate lying off this road to the left. He has not been clearing his 
estate, — the poor law would not let him do that ; but he has been clearing 
off the small farms, and making them into large ones, which he had a right 
to do, because it is he himself that is finally to endure the consequences of 
that : he has a right to do that ; and those who are made indigent in conse- 
quence of his so doing, have a right to demand a maintenance out of the 
land, according to act of the 43d of Elizabeth, which gave the people a 
0 OMPBNSA.T 1 ON for the loss of the tythes and Church lands which had been 
taken away by the aristocracy in reigns of the Tudors. If Sir Janies 
Graham choose'^to mould his fine and" large estate into immense farms, and 
to break up numerous happy families in the middle r^k of life, and to 
expose them all to the necessity of coming and demanding sustenance 
from his estate ; if he choose to be surrounded by masses of persons in this 
state, he shall not chil them paupers^ for that insolent term is not to be 
found in the compensation laws of Elizabeth ; if he choose to be surrounded 
by swarms of beings of this description, with feelings in their bosoms to* 
wards him such as I need not describe, — if he choose this, his biqht cer- 
tainly extends thusfaf ; but I tell him that he has no right to say to any 
man born in his ^rishes, — ‘ You shall not be here, and you shall not have 
a maintenance off the lands.’ ” 

There is but poor comfort, however, to know, when one sees a country 
ruined, that the perpetrators of the mischief have not ruined it to their own 
advantage. We shall take an early opportunity of showing how signal in 
the case of Sutherland this ruin has been, and how very extreme the infa- 
tuation which continues to possess its hereditary lord. W'e are old enough 
to remember the county in its original state, when it was at once the hap- 
piest and one of the most exemplary districts in Scotland, and passed at 
two several periods a considerable time among its hills ; we are not unac- 
quainted with it now, nor with its melancholy and dejected people, that 
wear out life in their comfortless cottages on the sea-shore. The problem 
solved in this remote district of the kingdom is not at all unworthy of the 
attention which it seems but beginning to draw, but which is already not 
restricted to one kingdom, or even one continent. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the present virtual suspension of the 
Toleration Act in Sutherland may not be wholly without its interest to hold- 
ers of property in other parts of Scotland, especially in the law country, 
however little interest they may take in the cause of religious liberty gener- 
ally, or the welfare of the Free Church in particular. For the sake of its 
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neighbours, the county must not be permitted to he made too hot for the 
county’s population. It might be an excellent thing for the lord of Suther^ 
land to get rid of his surplus cottagers at a time like the present, when they 
are on tlie eve of being converted into life-renters on his estate, — a second 
clearing, carried on under the colour of hostility to a dis-cstablished Church, 
might prove more palpably beneficial to his property than the first; but 
Scottish proprietors elsewhere would do well to remember that they have 
an interest in the matter now, which they had not formerly, — at least, that 
they are to have an interest in it very soon. 


V. 

Let us follow, for a little, the poor Highlanders of Sutherland to the sea 
coast. It would be. easy dwelling on tho terrors of their expulsion, and 
multiplying facts of horror; but had there been no permanent deterioration 
effected in their condition, these, all barrowing and repulsive as tl^y were, 
would have mattered less. Sutherland would have soon recovered the burn- 
ing up of a few hundred hamlets, or the loss of a few bed-ridden old people, 
who would have died as certainly under cover, though perhaps a few mouths 
later, as when exposed to the elements in the open air. Nay, had ir lost 
a thousand of its best men in the way in which it lost so many at the storm- 
ing of New Orleans, the blank ere now would have been completely filled up. 
The calamities of fire, or of decimation even, however distressing in them- 
selves, never yet ruined a country : no calamity ruins a country that leaves 
the surviving inhabitants to develope, in their old circumstances, their old 
character and resources. 

In one of the eastern eclogues of Collins, where two shepherds are des- 
cribed as dying for their lives before the troops of a ruthless invader, we%ee 
with how much of the terrible the imagination of a poet could invest the 
evils of war, when aggravated by pitiless barbarity. Fertile as that im- 
agination was, however, there might be found new circumstances to height- 
en the horrors of the scene, — circumstances beyond the reach of invention, 
in the retreat of the Sutherland Highlanders from the smoking ruins of their 
cottages to their allotments on the coast. We have heard of one man, 
named M‘Kay, whose family, at the time of the greater coflagratioii referred 
to in our last, were all lying ill of fever, who had to carry two of his sick 
children on his back a distance of twenty-five miles. '.We have heard of the 
famished people blackening the shores, like the crew of some vessel wrecked 
on an inhospitable coast, that they might sustain life by the shcll^fish and 
sea weed laid bare by the ebb. Many of their allotments, especially on the 
western coast, were barren in the extreme, — unsheltered by hush or tree, 
and exposed to the sweeping sea winds, and in time of tempest to the 
blighting spray; and it w’as found a matter of the extreraest difficulty to 
keep the few cattle which they had retained, from wandering, especially in 
the night-time, into the better .sheltered and mere fertile interior. 1‘he poor 
animals were intelligent enough to read a practical comment on the nature 
of the change effected ; and, from the harshness of the shepherds to whom 
the care of the interior had been intrusted, they served materially to add to 
the distress of their masters. They were getting continually impounded ; 
and vexatious fines, in the form of trespass money, came thus to be wrung 
from the already impoverished IJighlaiiders. Many who had no money to 
give were obliged to relieve them, by depositing some of their few |>ortable 
articles of value, such as bed and body clothes, or, more distressing still, ^ 
watches, and rings, and pins, — the only relics, in not a few instances, of 
brave men whose bones were naouldering under the fatal rampart at New 
Urleaos, or in the arid sands of ^j[ypti~in spot of proud recollection^ 
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where the invincibles of Napoleon went down before the Highland bayonet. 
Their first efforts as fishermen were what might be expected from a rural 
people unaccustomed to the sea. The shores of Sutherland for immense 
tracts together, are iron-bound, and much exposed, — open on the eastern 
coast to the waves of the German Ocean, and on the north and west to the 
long roll of the Atlantic. There could not be more perilous seas for the 
unpractised boatman to take his first lessons on ; but though the casualties 
were numerous, and the loss of life great, many of the younger Highlanders 
became expert fishermen. The experiment was harsh in the extreme, but 
80 far, at least, it succeeded. It lies open, however, to other objections than 
those which have been urged against it on the score of its inhumanity. 

All our readers must be acquainted with Goldsmith’s remarks on the 
herring fishery of his days. “ A few years ago,” he says, the herring fish- 
ing employed all Grub Street ; it was the topic in every coffee house, and 
the burden of every ballad. We were to drag up oceans of gold from the 
bottom oV the sea ; we were to supply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms. At present, however, we hear no more of all this ; we have 
fished up very little gold that I can learn ; nor do we furnish the world with 
herrings, as was expected ” We have, in thus brief passage, a history of all 
the more sanguine expectations which have been founded on herring fisheries. 
There is no branch of industry so calculated to awaken the hopes of the 
speculator, or so suited to disappoint them. So entirely is this the case, 
that were we desirous to reduce an industrious people to the lowest stage of 
wretchedness compatible with industry, we would remove them to some 
barren district, and there throw them on the resources of this fishery exclu- 
sively. 'fhe employments of the herring fisher have all the uncertainty of 
the ventures of the gambler. He has first to lay down, if we may so speak, 
a considerablei^stake, for his drift of nets and his boat involve a very con- 
siderable outlay of capital ; and if successful, and if the fishery in general be 
not successful, the take of a single week may more than remunerate him, A 
single east of his nets may bring him in thirty guineas and more, '^’he die 
turns up in his favour, and he sweeps the board. And hence those golden 
dreams of the speculator, so happily described by Goldsqiith. ’ But year 
after year may pass, and the run of luck be against the fisherman. A fishing 
generally good at all the stations gluts the market, necessarily limited in its 
demands to an average supply, and, from the bulk and weight of the com- 
modity, not easily extended to distant parts ; and the herring merchant first, 
and the fisherman next, find that they have been labouring hard to little 
purpose. Again, a fishing under average, from the eccentric character of 
the fish, is found almost always to benefit a few, and to ruin a great many. 
The average deficiency is never equally spread over the fishermen ; one 
sweeps the boards, — another loses all. Nor are the cases few in which the 
accustomed shoal wholly deserts a tract of coast for years together ; and 
thus the lottery, precarious at all times, becomes a lottery in which there are 
only blanks to be drawn. The wealthy speculator might perhaps watch 
such changes, and by supplementing the deficiency of one year by the abun- 
dance of another, give to the whole a. character of average ; but, alas for 
the poor labouring man placed in such circumstances I The yearly disburse- 
ments of our Scottish Fishery Board, in the way of assistance to poverty- 
struck fishermen, unable even to repair their boats, testify all too tangibly 
that they cannot regulate their long runs of ill luck by their temporary 
successes ! And if such be the case among our hereditary fishermen of the 
north, who derive more than half their sustenance from the white fishery, how 
much more must it affect those fishermen of Sutherland, who, having no 
market for their white fish in the depopulated interior, and no merchants 
settled among them to find markets mrthcr away, have to depend exclusively 
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on their herring fishing. The experiment which precipitated the population 
of the country on its barer skirts, as some diseases precipitate the humoura 
on the extremities, would have been emphatically a disastrous one, so far at 
least as the people were concerned, even did it involve no large amount of 
human sufibring, and no deterioration of character. 

One of the first writers, of unquestioned respectability, who acquainted 
the public with the true character of the revolution which had been effected 
in Sutherland, was the late General Stewart of Garth. He was, we believe, 
the first man, — and the fact says something for his shrewdness, — who saw a 
coming poor-law looming through the clearing of Sutherland. His state- 
ments are exceedingly valuable, — his inferences almost always just. The 
General, a man of probity and nice honour, had such an ability of estimat- 
ing the value of moral excellence in a people, as the originators of the revo- 
lution had of estimating the respective merits of pounds of mutton and 
beef. lie had seen printed representations on the subject, — tissues of 
hollow falsehood, that. have since been repeated in newspafSers and^reviews; 
and though unacquainted with the facts at the time, he saw sufficient reason 
to question their general correctness, from the circumstance that he found 
in them the character of the people, with which no man could be better 
acquainted, vilified and traduced. The General saw one leviathan falsehood 
running through the whole, and, on the strength of the old adage, naturally 
suspected the company in which he found it. And so, nfaking minute and 
faithful inquiry, he published the results at which he arrived. He refers to 
the mode of ejectment by the torch. He next goes on to show how some 
of the ejected tenants were allowed small allotments of moor on the coast 
side, of from half an acre to two acres in extent, which it was their task to 
break into corn land ; and how that, because many patches of green appear 
in this way, where all was russet before, the change has been much eulogked 
as improvement. V7e find him remarking further, with con^derable point 
and shrewdness, that, “ many persons are, however, inclined to doubt the 
advantages of improvements which call for such frequent apologies,** and 
that “ if the advantage to the people were so evident, or if more lenient 
measures had been pursued, vindication could not have been necessary.** 
The General knew how to pass from the greeu spots themselves, to the con- 
dition of those who tilled them. The following passage must strike all 
acquainted with the Highlanders of Sutherlandshirc as a true representation 
of the circumstances to which they have been reduced : — 

‘‘ Ancient respectable tenants who have passed the greater part of life in 
the enjoyment of abundance, and in the exercise of hospitality and charity, 
possessing stock of ten, twenty, and thirty breeding cows, with the usual 
proportion of other stock, are now pining on one or two acres of bad land, 
with one or two starved cows, and for this accommodation a calculation is 
made, that they must* support their families, and pay the rent of their lots, 
not from the produce, but from the sea ; thus drawing a rent which the land 
cannot afford ! When the herring fishing succeeds, they generally satisfy 
the landlord, whatever privations they may sufter; but when the fishing 
fails, they fall into arrears. The herring fishing, always precarious, has for a 
succession of years been very defective, and this class of people are reduced 
to extreme misery. At first, some of them possessed capital, from convert- 
ing their farm stock into cash, but this has been long exhausted; and it is 
truly distressing to view their general poverty, aggravated by their having 
once enjoyed abundance and independence.** 

Some of the removals to which we have referred took place during that 
group of scarce seasons in which the year 1816 was so prominent ; but the 
scarcity which these induced served merely to render the other sufferings of 
the people more intense, and was lost sight of in the general extent of the 
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calamity. Another group of hard seasons came on, — one of those groups 
which seem of such certain, and yet of such irregular occurrence, that 
though they have attracted notice in our climate &om the days of Bacon 
downwards, they have hitherto resisted all attempts to include them in some 
definite cycle. The summer and harvest of 1835 were the last of a series 
of fine summers and abundant harvest ; and for six years after there was 
less than the usual heat, and more than the usual rain. Science, in connec- 
tion with agriculture, has done much for us in the low country ; and so our 
humbler population were saved from the horrors of a dearth of food ; but on 
the green patches which girdle the shores of Sutherland, and which have 
been esteemed such wonderful improvements, science had done, and could 
do nothing. The people had been sinking lower and lower during the pre- 
vious twenty years, and what would have been great hardship before had 
became famine now. We feel at times that it is an advantage to have lived 
among the humbler people. We have been enabled, in consequence, to 
detect many such gross mis-statements as those with which apologists of the 
disastrous revolution effected in Sutherland have attempted to gloss over 
the ruin of that country. In other parts of the Highlands, especially in the 
Hebrides, the failure of the kelp trade did much to impoverish the inhabit- 
ants ; but in the Highlands of Sutherland the famine ^as an effect of im- 
provement alone. 

We saw how a late, untoward year operates on the bleak shores of the 
north-western Highlands, vrhen spending a season there a good many years 
ago. We found what only a few twelvemonths previous had been a piece of 
dark moor, laid out into minute patches of corn, and bearing a dense popula- 
tion. The herring fishing had failed for the two seasons before, and the 

E oor cottars were, in consequence, in arrears with their rent ; but the crops 
•dfi been tol^r&ble ; and though their stores of meal and potatoes were all 
exhausted at the time of our coming among them (the month of June), and 
thuugh no part of the growing crop was yet fit for use, the white fishing was 
abundant, and a training of hardship had enabled them to subsist on fish 
exclusively. Their corn shot in the genial sun-shine, and gave fair promise ; 
and their potatoes had become far enough advanced to supplement their all 
too meagre meals, when, after a terrible thunder storm, the fine weather 
broke up, and for thirteen weeks together there scarce passed a day with- 
oui its baflling winds and its heavy chilling showers. The oats withered 
without ripening, — the hardy bear might be seen rustling on all the more 
exposed slopes, light as the common rye-grass of our hay fields, — the 
stalks, in vast proportion, shorn of the ears. It was only in a very few of 
the more sheltered places that it yielded a scanty return of a dark-coloured 
and shrivelled grain. And to impart a still deeper shade of gloom to the 
prospects of the poor Highlanders, the herring fishery failed as signally as in 
the previous years. There awaited them all too obviously a whole half year 
of inevitable famine, unless Lowland charity interfered in their behalf. And 
the recurrence of this state of things no amount of providence or exertion on 
their own part, when placed in such circumstances, can obviate or prevent. 
It was a conviction of this character, based on experience, which led the 
writer of these remarks to state, when giving evidence before the present 
Poor Law Commissioners for Scotland, that though opposed to the principle 
of legal assessment generally, he could yet see no other mode of reaching the 
destitution of the Highlands. Our humane Scottish law compels the man 
who sends another man to prison to support him there, — just because it is 
held impossible that within the walls of a prison a man can support himself. 
Should the principle alter, if, instead of sending him to a prison, he banishes 
him to a bleak, inhospitable coast, where, unless he receives occasional sup- 
port from others, he must inevitably perish ? 
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The sufferings of the people of Sutherland during the first of these years 
of destitution (1836), we find strikingly described by M*Leod;— 

*"^In this year,” says the author, “ the cro|)s all over Britain were deficient, 
having bad weather for growing, and ripening, and still worse for gathering 
in. But in the Highlands they were ab entire failure, and on the untoward 
spots, occupied by the Sutherland small tenants, there was literally nothing 
fit for human subsistence. And to add to the calamity, the \yeather had 
prevented them from securing the peats, their only fuel, so that to their pre» 
vious state of exhaustion, cold and hunger were to be superadded. The 
sufferings endured by the poor Highlanders in the succeeding winter truly 
beggars description. Even the herring-fishing had failed, and consequently 
their credit in Caithness, which depended on its success, was at an end. 
Any little provision they might be able to procure was of the most inferior 
and unwholesome description. It was no uncommon thing to see people 
searching among the snow for the frosted potatoes to eat, in orc^er to pre- 
serve life. As the harvest had been disastrous, so the winter was uncom- 
monly boisterous and severe, and consequently little could be obtained from 
the sea to mitigate the calamity. 'Ihe distress rose to such a height as to 
cause a sensation all over the island, and there rose a general cry for Go- 
vernment interference, to save the people from death by famine.” 

Public meetings were held, private subscriptions entered into, large funds 
collected, the British people responded to the cry of their suffering fellow- 
subjects, and relief was extended to every portion of the Highlands except 
one. Alas for poor Sutherland ! There, it was said, the charity of the 
country was not required, as the noble and wealthy proprietors had them- 
selves resolved to interfere ; and as this statement was circulated exten- 
sively through the public prints, and sedulously repeated at all public meet- 
ings, the mind of the community was set quite at rest on the Matter. And 
interfere the proprietors at length did. Late in the spring of 1B37. after 
sufferings the most incredible had been endured, and disease and death had 
been among the wretched people, they received a scanty supply of meal and 
seed corn, for which, though vaunted at the time as a piece of munificent 
charity, the greater part of them had afterwards to pay. 

In our next we shall endeavour to bring these facts to bear on the cause 
of the Free Church in Sutherland ; but we conclude for the present by just 
adding one curious fact more. We have already shown how the bleak moors 
of Sutherland have been mightily improved by the revolution which ruined 
its people. They bear many green patches which were brown before. Now, 
it so happened that, rather more than ten years ago, the idea struck the 
original improvers, that as green was an improvement on brown, so far as the 
moors were concerned, white would be an equally decided improvement on 
black, so far as the houses were concerned. An order was accordingly 
issued, in the name of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, that all ,the 
small tenants on both sides the public road, where it stretches on the 
northern coast from the confines of Rcay to the Kyle of Tongue, a distance 
of about thirty miles, should straightwith build themselves new houses of 
stone and mortar, according to a prescribed plan and specification. 
Pharaoh’s famous order could not have bred greater consternation. But the 
only alternative given was summed up in the magic word removal ; and the 
poor Highlanders, dejected, tamed, broken is spirit as in means, well knew 
from experience what the, magic word meant. And so, as their prototypes 
set themselves to gather stubble for their bricks, the poor Highlanders began 
to build. We again quote from M‘Leod : — 

“ Previous to this, in the year 1829, I and my family had been forced 
away like others, being particularly obnoxious to those in authority for 
sometiincs showing an inclination to oppose their tyranny, and there/bre we 
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bad to be made examples of to frighten the rest ; but in 1833 I made a tour 
of the district, when the building was going on, ^nd shall endeavour to des- 
cribe a small part of what met my eye on that occasion. In one locality 
(and this was a fair specimen of all the rest) I saw fourteen different squads 
of masons at work, with the natives attending them. Old gray-headed men, 
worn down by previous hardship and present want, were to be seen carrying 
stones, and wheeling them and other materials on barrows, or conveying 
them on their backs to the buildings, and with their tottering limbs and 
trembling hands straining to raise them on the walls. The young men also, 
after toiling all night at sea, endeavouring for subsistence, were obliged to 
yield their exhausted frames to the labours of the day. Even female labour 
could not be dispensed with ; the strong as well as the weak, the delicate 
and sickly, and (shame to their oppressors), even the pregnant, bare-fboted, 
and scantily clothed, were obliged to join in those rugged, unfeininine la- 
bours. ki one instance I saw the husband quarrying stones, and the wife 
and children dragging them along in an old cart to the building. Such were 
the building scenes of that period. The poor people had often to give the 
last morsel of food they possessed to feed the masons, and subsist on shell- 
fish themselves. This went on for several years, in the course of which, 
many hundreds of these houses were erected on unliuspitable spots unfit for 
a human residence.'* 

But we have more than exhausted our space, and shall conclude therefore, 
for the present, with one extract more. 

“It might be thought,” adds M‘Leod, “ that the design of forcing the 
people to build such houses was to provide for their comfort and accom- 
modation, but there seems to have been a quite different object, which, I 
belfeve, was true motive, and that was to hide the misery that prevailed. 
There had been a great sensation created in the public mind by the cruelties 
exercised in these districts ; and it was thought that a number of neat white 
houses, ranged on each side of the road, would take the eye of strangers and 
visitors, and give a practical contradiction to the rumours afloat ; hence the 
poor creatures were forced to resort to such means, and to endure such hard- 
ships and privations as I have described, to carry the scheme into effect. 
And after they had spent their remaining all, and more than their all, on the 
erection of these houses, and involved themselves in debt, for which they 
have been harassed and pursued ever since, what are these erections but 
whitened tombs ; many of them now ten years in existence, and still without 
proper doors or windows, destitute of furniture and of comfort, the unhappy 
lairs of a heart-broken, squalid, fast-degenerating race.” — Witness. 


VI.— THE INDIA JURIST AND THE FREE CHURCH. 


We had occasion to mention in our two last numbers, the publica- 
tion of Mr. Wylie’s pamphlet on the Scotch Law of Patronage, and his 
proof of the injustice and error of the decision in the first Auchterarder 
Case. We have since had an opportunity of reading a review of Mr. 
Wylie’s pamphlet in the only legal periodical of Calcutta — the India 
Jurist ; and we have risen from that perusal with a deepened convic- 
tion of the distinct legality of the Veto Act, and as well as with a 
confirmed impression, that the decision in the House of Lords which 
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was the main origin of the Recent Secession, was one which will go 
down to posterity, as wholly indefensible. 

Before we enter on the subject of the view taken by the Jurist of 
this question, let us first notice the weight of authority, against these 
encroachments of the Civil Courts on the spiritual function of ordina> 
tion. The opinions of Lords Kaimes, Monboddo, and Preslongrange, and 
of Lord President Dundas, are well known ; the opinions of the judges 
who were contemporaries of these able men, has also been proved by 
their concurrence in their proceedings. Coming then down to our 
own days, what have we ? The following array : 


For the Veto, 

Lord Glenlee. 

„ Moncrieff. 
„ Jeffrey. 

„ Cockburn. 
„ Fullerton. 
„ Ivory. 


Against it. 

Lord President Hope. 
„ President Boylfc. 
„ (’orehouse. 

„ Medwyn. 

„ Meadowbank. 

„ Gillies. 

„ Ciinynghame. 

„ Mackenzie. 


Of these two different sets of judges, it is not too much to say, that 
no one would dispute in any case in which he was disinterested, that 
the former was by far the most eminent, by far the most enlightened, 
by far the most respected. 

As regards Scotch Lawyers then, there can then be no question as to 
the side which has the weight of authority and of great names. As 
to English lawyers, we protest against their offhand declarations being 
taken as decisive testimonies of their opinions. The whole Scottish 
Ecclesiastical polity is entirely new to them, and they are not compe- 
tent to form an unassisted judgment respecting it. Nothing rendered 
this so plain, as Lord Denman’s proposal to the House of Lords, that 
they should request the Scotch judges to appear and state their opi- 
nions, as to the law laid down in Lord Aberdeen’s Bill. But on the 
other hand, when they do study the question fairly, we have good reason 
to believe that they will arrive at the same conclusions as obtained in 
Scotland in the best days of its Courts, and as obtain npw among all 
the judges in Scotland, who have not been, as it were, parties to the 
cause, by having identified themselves with the Moderate party. Is it 
not we may ask, a little remarkable, that two English lawyers here in 
Calcutta, Mr. Wylie and the Editor of the Jurist, studying the ques- 
tion far away from the scene of excitement, should both arrive at the 
conclusion, that the Church, and not the Civil Court, had* the best of 
the legal argument ? As to Mr. Wylie, we know, that though he was 
friendly to the scriptural principles of the Free Church, his impres- 
sion as to the law, was against the view of the Seceders, but he was 
induced to study the question, and his pamphlet shows that he has 
been convinced that he was in error. Both he and the Editor of tlte 
J urist have, it seems, been struck, in the course of their examination 
of the question, with the partizan character of Lord Brougham’s 
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judgment, and the echoing tone of Lord Cottenham’s, and this, we 
suspect, will be the way in which posterity will be struck too. And 
“ they that are wise,” will observe in such mighty results following 
such infatuated decisions, the hand of the Lord, who alone can give 
judges wisdom, and who, wflen he deigns to make their natural folly 
accomplish his own high purposes, leaves them to themselves. 

We turn now to the argument in the Jurist. The writer thus deals 
with Lord Brougham’s attack on the Veto Act. 

“ The right of Veto, we must observe, did not originate with the 
Veto Act, as we have shown : it is therefore a mere waste of words 
to argue the right as dependent upon it. This is one of Lord 
Brougham’s most prominent fallacies ; and Lord Cottenham rests the 
whole case upon it : the presentee was vetoed under the Act : Lord 
Broughaid sets about demolishing the Act : we shall presently see how 
he has done it, but we unhesitatingly say, that, admitting his argu- 
ment, assuming the illegality of the Veto Act, the'consequence should 
be, to send the presentee back to the parish for admission, subject to 
the Veto if the parishioners chose to exercise it in a legal manner, as 
they might under the act of 1690, and not under the Veto Act., But 
why is the Veto Act illegal ? For two reasons : (1) that it enabled the 
people to reject the minister without giving their reasons : secondly, 
because it vested the right of voting only in the male heads of families 
in the parish. Really as to the first reason, we cannot see why the 
people and th^iatron should not in this respect be on an equal foot- 
ing ; the law ^fines and ecclesiastical usage and practice establish 
what are sufficient reasons — (and amongst these, both by statute and 
church law, the “ disapproval” of the people is specially noted as 
and if the people Vote the veto, it may fairly be assumed 
that it is for all or some or one of these reasons ; just as it is not pre- 
sumed against the patron, that he presented a person for reasons, which 
could not decently be avoAved or mentioned. And with respect to the 
second argument, if the greater or less extent of the franchise, is a 
mere matter of ecclesiastical regulation, and the General Assembly has 
by statute law, jurisdiction to fix the franchise, the franchise determined 
upon, would not be illegal, because Lord Brougham’s ingenuity could 
shew that it was open to objections ; and, with respect to the objections, 
which his Lordship does offer, they are borrowed from discussions of 
the electual franchise in the House of Commons, and on the hustings 
always emanating from the Tories, and have, over and over again, been 
rebuted by the friends of a representation of the people. “ The act 
of the General Assembly,” says his lordship, “ specified the majority 
of the male heads of the families. Why the male heads ? Was there 
nothing to be said in reference to any other branches of families, 
except the male heads upon a matter of salvation ? Why, we were 
living under a Christian, not under a Mahommedan law. Supposing 
there were three or four single women, or three or four widows in a 
parish ; was this appointment to be considered as a matter of perfect 
indifference to them ? Were they to be regarded as having no inter- 
est in the question ? The General Assembly said those persons should 
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have just whoever the male heads chose to impose upon them. Heads 
of families ! But why not "respectable and well-informed journey- 
men ? Why not a well-informed and learned scholar, being a young 
man, perhaps with more learning, than all the rest of the parish put 
together ? No, it was only the male heads of families !” — Heads or 
tails, or both, it is quite certain that if thgre was to be a Veto, it would 
not the less displease Lord Brougham, because it was shared with 
“ single women,” “ widows,” well-informed and learned scholars,” 
whether young” or old men, and married women, though these Lord 
Brougham does not mention, as if they had no interest, to use his 
lordship’s words, upon a matter of salvation,” Why, my lord, if 
these classes are as entitled to a vote as you suppose, if they are a real 
object of your solicitude, pray tell us, what you think they would say, 
if asked whether they would prefer an absolute unqualified# right of 
patronage in an individual, a lord, or a state secretary, or the right of 
Veto, such as the Veto Act establishes. But Lord Brougham will take 
care not to ask this question ; he knows very well, that, under the 
pretence of advocating their right, he is promoting a purpose which 
they deem most injurious to them : and in answer to his exclamation 
“ Heads of families !” we say heads of families ; — rather than what 
you would substitute, a 'patron ! A patron, indeed I The souls of 
Christian men and women part and parcel of a benefice and the 
privilege of a patron ! !” 

This writer does in fact show, and that clearly, the ‘^malus animus” 
and the illogical tenor of Lord Brougham’s judgment. *^116 following 
is an outline of the Jurist’s whole argument. 

Briefly to sum up,” he says the following leading points have been 
established : 

“(1) Patronage was abolished at the revolution. (2) The right of 
presentation, or nomination or right of patronage, for they are substantially 
the same, which had been exercised by the patron, was vested in the heritors 
and elders of the parish. (3) The right of presentation, or patronage, or, 
more strictly still, the initiative right of nomiaation^ when exercised by the* 
heritors and elders, was subject to the approval, or disapproval, or Veto of 
the congregation, or people. Therefore (4) as Lord Brougham has also 
shewn, patronage and the Veto may co-ex st, and are not incompatible. 
(5) The abolition of patronage as a right of property, was one of those 
constitutional laws flie inviolability of which was ensured at the Union, 
(fi) Patronage, as a right of property, was revived by the statute of Anne. 
(8> The ministers presented by the patron were entitled to be admitted 
only as they would have been entitled, had they been presented by the heri- 
tors and elders. (9) Therefore asHhe persons presented by the heritors 
and ciders were subject to a Veto, so were those presented by the patron.” 

These are the points which a lawyer of established reputation, of 
a reputation established at home as well as in this country, considers 
that he has proved ; after a consideration of the question on its mere 
legal merits, without interest in it, or former bias on one side or the 
other. “ The above legal argument,” he says, presents precisely what 
our opinion would be were it a common question ; our honest dis- 
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interested unbiassed conclusions as lawyers, for we are neither Scots* 
men nor Presbyterians, nor related in any way to those who are.” 

Perhaps to some of our readers, the severity with which the judgment 
of Lord Brougham, has been handled, may be surprizing. But we 
apprehend, that if they consider the importance of the question, its 
immense national importance, and then consider that Lord Brougham, 
taking advantage of his position as a member of the House of Lords, 
displayed the spirit of a mere party-leader, introduced party-topics 
into his speech, and cited Dr. Robertson, the half-hearted Christian, 
and the warm leader of the Moderate party, as the model of a Scotch 
Church-man, their astonishment at that severity will be abated. Let 
them mark Mr. Wylie’s observations on that judgment “ I must no- 
tice” says the learned gentleman “ that Lord Brougham in his judg- 
ment, appears (I say it with all respect for his most eminent abilities,) 
to have claimed the right of defending the Moderates as one of their 
party. , When the Veto Act of 1834, was passed, he as Lord Chan- 
cellor highly approved of it, and spoke of it, and of the noble lord, 
who proposed it, with the highest commendation. But in his judgment, 
he called on himselPto remember, that he was a relative (collaterally) 
of Dr. Robertson ; he styled him, “ a wise statesman,” he lauded his 
policy ; and in a style far more fitted for his successor as leader of a 
party, than fur a judge of the first judicial tribunal in the land, he 
declaimed against those, by whom the Church was released from the 

moderate” ascendancy ; and he has ever since pursued the subject 
witif all his c^gstitutional energy, as though it were a matt^ of per- 
sonal honor and interest. It is remarkable that his own maternal 
grand-father, to whom he also referred, was a minister forcibly set- 
tled in his parish by a riding commission and a troop of soldiery, 
and that, not without a serious riot, followed, I believe by bloodshed.” 

Well is it to be' free from the supremacy of such judges, and the 
operation of such judgments ! 

While we are on this subject of the judgment in the House of Lords, 
we may farther remark a peculiar circumstance connected with it. 
When the Non-Intrusionists refused to give up their Veto, and pre- 
ferred rather to keep it at the sacrifice of their connection with the 
State, they were branded as rebels. Since the Secession, Lord Aber- 
deen’s Act has declared the law to have been different to what the 
House of Lords said that it was ; fur that act, does nut alter the law, 
but declares such and such things, contrary to the Decision of the House 
of Lords, to be law. It therefore comes to this, that “ the rebels ” 
were- right after all. The law which they were called upon to obey, 
as so sacred, so paramount a thing, is rudely cast aside by those who 
formerly most loudly insisted on obedience to it, and it is now declar- 
ed not to be law 1 Well may the judges of the House of Lords say 
“ Save us from our friends !” 

Here, for the present, we leave the legal part of the late controversy. 
The historical and legal parts of it are not easily disentangled, and 
together, they form a subject for most interesting investigation. In Dr. 
Duffs Lectures, in Mr. Wylie’s pamphlet, in the Jurist, and in our own 
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pages, our readers have now been supplied with the means of forming 
a judgment on both these important matters, separately or combined. 
And it is well, that both should be thoroughly understood. The ques- 
tion is not a trifling one : — had the Seceders right on their side before 
they seceded, or did they secede only after having been worsted in a con- 
flict on which they ought never to have entered ? It is well, that we our- 
selves should be satisfled oti this subject, and that we should be able 
to satisfy others, and at our own children ; for the controversy 
has not ended. Ere loijigi! It is very certain, that the Moderates who 
now have the ascendancy ill "the Church, will cause their power to be 
felt. The adherents of the Residuaries may be confident, that there 
will soon be more forcible intrusion<^, and that as members of the Re- 
siduary Church, they must either be parties to such unscriptural set- 
tlements, or must “come out and be separate.” Let us then bear in 
mind, in order that we may be able to tell them^ that they are sinning 
against law, against justice, and against their own Church’s and their 
country’s constitution, no less than they are forming pastoral rela- 
tionships on which they can expect no blessing from the Most High. 
To such we would add but one word more. It is possible that you 
may be merely mistaken ; it is possible that you may be as yet mis- 
informed or uninformed ; if so, is it not right, that you should fairly 
and candidly examine a question so important ? But it may fie, that 
you are not misinformed or uninformed ; that you are under no mis- 
apprehensions, but that you are sinning against light. ^ Alas ! if it be 
so, for your own peace, for your own destiny ! Your unconscientious 
support of your cause will not prosper ; God will baffle you ; you 
will find a blight on all you do for it, and on every bud of hope. “ Be 
sure your sin will find you out^^ God, the heart searching God, is 
NOT MOCKED, nor will He see His own righteous cause opposed, with- 
out justly avenging His own Elect. 


VII.— FRAGMENTS CONCERNING PATRONAGE. 


\The subject of Patronage as involved in Queen Annexe faithless Act. is at present 
of peculiar interest; — -Jor that Act has virtually led to the disruption, if not disso^ 
lut ion of the Scottish Church Establishment, We present our readers with two 
Extracts illustrative. (1.) Of the passing of the Act {from a Historical Tract 
by the Rev, Mr, Beggf) — (11.) Of the Church's Protest, many years afterwards^ 
against that Act, as shewn in a record of the Synod of Fife. It is a specimen of 
many other such Protests,"^ 

1.— THE PASSING OF THE ACT. 

The other Act was, however, the main pilfer of their confidence, viz., the 
act restoring Church patronage, and overturning, on this point, the whole 
Revolution Settlement. 

To prove that both these acts were concocted by the Scotch Jacobites, 
for the basest ends, and that especially this last was designed to upset our 
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Church, attend to the following extracts. The first is from a letter, pre- 
served by Wodrow in MS., and quoted by Dr. Welsh in his evidence before 
the House of Commons, written as early as 1708, by a distinguished member 
of the Jacobite faction, once a bishop, to another Scotch Episcopalian. It 
is rather more satisfactory than the theoretical assertions of certain preju-» 
diced modem Churchmen. After stating that the grand object at which the 
party must aim was the restoration of Prelacy, and that the act of Union 
had made that very difficult, the author goes on to’ say — ‘ The matter must 
first be sounded at a distance, and a just computation of our strength made, 
and some previous settlement made — such as restoring of patronage and the 
granting of indvlgence^ with liberty to possess churches and benefices ; and 
this will undoubtedly make way for an entire re-establishment of the ancient 
apostolic order of bishops ; for our Queen having rights as patron^ to a great 
many churches^ she will still prefer those of our persuasion to others ; and the 
rest of l<Acal patrons^ partly through inclination and partly through interest^ to 
please her Majesty^ will follow her example,"^ Lockhart of Carnwath, the 
wily, profound, and unscrupulous leader of the Scotch Jacobites, is no less 
explicit. ‘As my chief, my only design,* says he ‘ by engaging in public 
affairs, was to serve the Kirk. i. e. the Pretender, ‘ so far as 1 was capable, I 
had that always primarily in view. * ♦ And, in order to prepare those who 

I knew would not assist the King^ out of a principle of loyalty ( I mean the 
west country Presbyterians for receiving impressions that might prevail with 
them on other topics, I had, 4 n concert with Dr. Abercromby, been at a good 
deal of pains to publish and disperse amongst these people jiapers which 
gave them, from time to time, full account S' of what were likely to be the 
consequences of the union, and showed how impossible it was for the Scots 
to subsist uia&^r it. And I pressed the Toebbation and Patronage 
Acts more earnestey, that I thcnight the Presbyterian clergy would be from 
thence convinced that the establishment of their Kirk would^ in time^ be over- 
turned^ as it was obvious that the security thereof was not so thoroughly estab- 
lished by the Union as they imagined''*^ These being the undoubted designs 
of the conspirators, and they having arranged in secret all their plans, and 
done their best to mystify and confound the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land without success, Mr. Murray, one of the Scotch members, suddenly 
rose in the House of Commons, on the 13th of March, 171‘-^» lune months 
after the glozing letter to the Assembly already quoted, and obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for restoring Churcli patronage in Scotland. The bill was 
accordingly brought in, and passed so rapidly through its various stages, that 
on the 7th of April it passed the House of Commons, 173 members voting 
for, and 76 against it. On the 8th of April it was brought up to the House 
of Lords. 

The Church of Scotland took instant alarm, and was convinced her 
worst fears were realised, when she saw this bill first introduced. At *a 
meeting of the Commission of the Assembly, Carstares, Blackwell, and 
Baillie, were sent to London with a strong remonstrance, and instructions 
to offer the utmost opposition to the measure. But so rapid were the move- 
ments of the enemy, that, by the time they reached London, the Bill had 
passed the Commons, and been taken to the House of Lords. The Lords 
consented to hear them by counsel on the subject ; but, although their plea 
was as righteous as any ever submitted to a human tribunal, so determined 
were the enemies of the Church, that they heard the counsel for these Com- 
missioners^ read the bill a second iime^ committed tt, reported ity and read it a 
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third time^ all in one day^ viz. the 12th of April. On the 14th it was returned 
to the House of Commons with amendments, which, being agreed to without 
opposition, the bill received the royal assent by Queen Anne on the throne 
on the 22d of April, the whole transaction beir^ completed in little more than a 
month. It is of importance to notice in Hansard's History of the Debates in 
Parliament, that of thirteen Bishops who were present 'm the House of Lords, 
Jive voted against the hill : and the Commissioners for the church assert, in 
their representation to the House of Lords, that ‘ it cannot but seem strange 
that this bill shoulH be so much insisted upon, when there are so many pat^ 
rons, and those^ too, of the most considerable in Scotland, that are against such a 
restitution.^ It is also mentioned by Wodrow, in a memorial which he drew 
up in 1717, on the subject of patronage, ‘that the King,’ (George L) 

‘ when Elector of Hanover, did express his dislike of the hill for bringing in 
patrons, as what would break his best friends in Scotland ’ All opposition, 
nowever, was unavailing; for it was the determination of those iil^ power to 
carry through this measure, which, as Burnet informs, was framed ‘ on design 
to weaken and undermine the Presbyterian Establishment^ since ‘ it was set up 
by the Presbyterians from their first beginning as a principle, that parishes 
had, from warrants of Scripture, a right to choose their ministers.’ Sir 
Walter Scott, also, himself a decided Jacobite, justly says — ‘ The act which 
restored to patrons *the right of presenting clergymen to vacant churches was 
designed to render the churchmen more dependent on the aristocracy, and to 
separate them, in some degree, from their congregations, who could not be 
supposed to be equally attached to, or influenced . by, a minister who held 
his living by the gift of a great man, as by one who was chosen by their own 
free voice.’ If any farther evidence were required of this, than is furnished 
by the whole scope of this dark history, and the unanimo\^;^ testimoi^ of 
historians of every diversity of opinion on other subjects, it may be found in 
the fact, that when Carstares was in London on this occasion, he found 
several other bills prepared for harrassing and cripling the Church of Scot- 
land; and particularly two — one a Bili. for aboi.ishing all General As- 
semblies!! — and another for compelling Presbyteries, certain penal* 

ties, to settle any licentiate who received a presentation, without farther form 
or trial, and especially without any form of consulting the parishioners. The 
Ministry soon also gave other decided evidences of deadly hostility to the 
Church of Scotland. 

Next came the Assembly of 1712; and in the true spirit of hypocrisy 
and brazen impudence, those who had been acting so shamefully, approach 
that Court, whose very existence they had deliberately threatened, with the 
following fawning language : — ‘ Lest any late occurrences may have possessed 
some of you with fears and jealousies, wc take this solemn occasion to assure 
you that it is our firm purpose to maintain the Church of Scotlarul as esta* 
blished by law^ Sac. The General Assembly, of course, treated such assur- 
ances only with the respect to which, coming from such a quarter, they were 
entitled — condemned the patronage act as ruinous to the interests of the 
Church, and a deliberate violation of the Treaty of Union — and showed that 
they were fully as well aware of the evils likely to spring from that measure, 
as we are after nearly a century and a half of experience. 

According to the laws and immemorial practice of the Church of Scot- 
land, she has always required, before proceeding to on lain any individual to 
the holy ministry in any of her parishes, that, besides a presentation to a 
living by a patron, he should produce a call from the flock over which he is 
to minister in holy things : That important and solemn document is con- 
ceived in the following terms: — 

‘ We, the heritors, elders, heads of families, and parishioners, of the 
parish of , within the bounds of the Presbytery of- , and county 
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of 9 taking into our consideration the present destitute state of the said 

parish, through the want of a Gospel ministry among us, occasioned by the 

death of our late pastor, the Rev ; and being satisfied with the 

learning, abilities, and other good qualifications of you, Mr. — , preacher 

of the Gospel, and having heard }’ou preach to our satisfaction and edifica* 

tion, do hereby invite and call you, the said Mr. , to take the charge 

and oversight of this parish, and to come and labour among us in the work 
of the Gospel ministry, hereby promising to you all due respect and encour- 
agement in the Lord. We likewise entreat the Reverend* Presbytery of 

to approve and concur with this our most cordial call, and to use all proper 
means for making the same effectual, by your ordination and settlement 
among us, as soon as the steps necessary thereto will admit. In witness 

whereof, we subscribe these presents at the church of , on this the 

day of , eighteen hundred and years.* 

During# the greater part of the last and the earlier part of the present 
century, when pure religion was at a very low ebb in the Scottish Church, as 
well as in the Church of England, the spiritual interests of the people, in 
the settlement of ministers, were entirely disregarded, and the Presbyteries 
of the Church reduced the mil of the people to a meer mockery, sustaining 
a document in the above terms as a valid and sufficient call, although sub- 
scribed by perhaps no more than one individual, while the whole body of the 
people was united as one man against the settlement.** 


2.— PROTEST AGAINST THE ACT. 


At Couper, the 2d day of April, One thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
five years. 

The Synod of Fife taking into their serious consideration that Patronages, 
with power of presenting men to take the oversight of souls, is a manifest 
encroachment upon the rights and liberties of the Church of Christ, which 
the judicatories and faithful men of this Church, from its Reformation, have 
always complained of and struggled against^ as what deprives C^hristian Con- 
'gregations of that interest they ought to have in calling their own pastors, 
and which is claimed and asserted by the Assemblies of this Church : And 
further considering, that some do accept of presentations before any call 
from the vacant congregations, and without the advice and consent of the 
Presbytery of the bounds, and sometimes even before the parishioners have 
occasion to hear them, or show their inclinations to them ; and adhere to 
their presentations notwithstanding the aversion of the congregations, and 
thereby give great offence in showing so little regard to the weighty ends of 
the gospel-ministry, the glory of the great and chief Shepherd, and the edi- 
fication of his flock, and in affording too much occasion to people to look on 
them as seeking more a living to themselves than to serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ : Therefore, the Synod of Fife do hereby give warning to all ministers 
and preachers of the gospel within their bounds, of the evil and ^danger of 
such undue acceptance of presentations; earnestly exhorting and admonish- 
ing to beware thereof, as they would not mar the edification of Christ’s 
flock, and continue this heavy grievance upon this (’hurch, and expose them- 
selves to the just censure of its judicatories. And to the intent this ad- 
monition may be more regarded, the Synod appoints a copy thereof to be 
recorded in all the Presbytery books within that bounds, and that the 
Presbyteries, at their first meeting after the minutes of the Synod come to 
their hands, cause read the same judicially, and also give copies thereof to 
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all the ministers and preachers within their bounds^ and likewise to all 
students of divinity as may be presently under their trials, or hereafter may 
be taken on trials by them ; and that hereafter, before they enter any upon 
trial, either for preaching the gospel or for the holy ministry, they endeavour 
to understand their sentiments anent Presentations being a grievance to this 
Churchy dnd their resolution to observe the recommendation of this Act. 


VIIL— CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


Rbader ! Consider what those holy men of God, whose names are heje given and 
writings quoted^ felt in regard to SIN. 


I do not only betray the venom of my heart by poisoning my common ac- 
tions, but even my most inward performances also with sin. I cannot pray but 
I sin ; I cannot hear or preach a sermon but I sin ; nay, I cannot so much as 
confess my sins, but my very confessions are still aggravations of them ; my 
repentance needs to be repented of, my tears want washing, and the very 
washing of my tears needs to be washed over again — Bishop Bevertuge. 

1 have often had very affecting views of my own vileness. I have had a 
vastly greater sense of my own wickedness, and the badness of my heart, 
since my conversion, tlmn ever I had before. It has often appeared tc^ me, 
that if God should mark iniquity against me, I should appear the very worst 
of all mankind, of all that have been since the beginning of the world to 
this time, and that I should have by far the lowest place in hell. My wicked- 
ness, as I am in myself, has long appeared to me perfectly ineffable, and 
infinitely swallowing up all thoughts and imagination, like an infinite deluge, 
or infinite mountains over my head. I know not how to express better what 
my sins appear to me to be, than by heaping infinite upon infinite, and mul- 
tiplying infinite by infinite. I go about very often, for these many years, 
with such expressions in my mind and in my mouth, infinite upon infinite ! 
infinite upon infinite ! When I look into my heart and take a view of my 
wickedness, it looks like an abyss deeper than hell; and it appears to me, 
were it not for free grace, exalted and raised up to the infinite height of all 
the fulness and glory of the great Jehovah, and the arm of his power and 
grace, stretched forth in all the majesty of his power, and in all the glory 
of his sovereignty, I should sink down in my sins infinitely below hell itself; 
and yet I be not the least inclined to think that I have greater conviction 
than ordinary ; it seems to me, my conviction of sin is exceeding small and 
faint. It appears to me enough to amaze me, that 1 have no more sense of 
my sin. — President Edwards. 

I have oft-times seen a law in my members warring against the law of 
my mind, and leading me into captivity to the law of sin and death. So 
powerful and mighty have been the actings of some inward corruptions, that 
I have not been able to overcome them, but have been hurried away captive 
by them. Hereby 1 come to see that truth, ‘ the heart of man is despera- 
tely wicked, who can know it ?’ I cannot fathom the depth of iniquity 
which is in my heart. Hereupon I am made to cry out with Paul, * O 
wretched man, who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? O Lord 
be not far from me, make baste to help me. Let the sighing of the pri- 
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soner come before thee ; proclaim liberty to thy captive, and the opening of 
the prison doors to him that is bound with the chains of sin.’ — Oweh 
Stockton. 

I have much unsubdued corruption and rcpiaining sin in my soul, — so 
much vanity and so many follies. — such stupid inattention and odious in- 
gratitude, — such stubborn irresignation and unconquerable pride, — such 
trequent sallies of foolish desire, and workings of evil afiection. I have so 
much unsubdued corruption as would sink me into despair and hurry me 
into distraction, were it not for that great, that delightful name. The Lord 
our righteousness. But thither I fly ! O that I could do ii every moment ! 
On this 1 trust. O that 1 could do it with full assurance! For thus I 
argue ; though my depravity is great, — far greater is my Saviour’s merits. 
What can equal the merits of God’s glorious, inconceivably glorious Son? 
Let us nf ver forget this our resting place at such seasons. J think it best 
to beware of too much disquietude. Why should we covet to be scourged 
with lashes of conscience, when our Divine Master was wounded for these 
sins, and crucified for these iniquities ? W"ill our uneasiness add any thing 
to the value of Christ’s atonement ? My comfort, on such occasions, is also 
derived from turning such Scriptures as the following into prayer : llos. xiv. 
4. Zach. xiii. 1. Ueb. ix. 13, 14. 1 John ii, I, 2 . — Uebvky. 

Let us blush and be confounded for our unbelief, and may the Lord of all 
power and grace help our unbelief. Unbelief treats God as a liar ; because 
it rejects the testimony he has borne concerning his dear Son, — it disho- 
nours his goodness, — it makes us idolize our own performances. — sacrilegi- 
ously robs the Redeemer of his honour, — and most arrogantly ascribe them 
to self. O tha#6ase, vile, destructive unbelief. — 

I find that, though, in my judgment and profession, I acknowledge Christ 
to be my righteousness and peace ; yet, upon examination, 1 observe that 
my heart hath done quite another thing, and that secretly I have gone about 
to establish my own righteousness, and have derived iny peace from mine 
own actings. For, when I have been disquieted with the actings of my sin, 
that which hath recovered me to my former peace hath not been that I could 
find God speaking peace through the blood of Christ, but rather from the 
intermission of temptation and the cessation of these sins. When I have 
been troubled at an evil frame of heart, I do not find that the righteousness 
of Christ hath been my consolation ; but that which has relieved me, as far 
as I can find, was, that afterwards I found myself in a better temper. Hav- 
ing been in trouble and perplexity, I have read the Scripture, gone to 
prayer, and, in doing these, I have been relieved. Yet I do not find that, at 
such times, I had a real true living communion with God in these duties, or 
that the Spirit of God did, in these duties, reveal tome my interest in Christ 
and so quiet my conscience. 

Hence I come to see what great need I have, and that it is of singular use 
to watch over my soul in all its ways, both in reference to sin, that I fall not 
into it, and, when fallen, what the carriage and actions of my soul arc at that 
time ; — whether 1 flee for relief to God in Christ, or to my own works : for 
as Satan keeps some alienated from God by the gross pollutions of the 
world, so he keeps others from Christ, by their establishing a righteousness 
of their own. O Lord! break thou through this snare for me. — Owen 
Stockton. 

I am exceec[ing1y grieved and ashamed for my wandering thoughts that 
pass through my mind. To sin against so good and gracious a God anil 
Saviour, is matter of deep affliction to me. 1 could weep bitterly for the 
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sin of my nature. These wandering thoughts are very sinful to me upon the 
brink of eternity, — I am not able to keep my heart with Christ. — Suebriff. 

This good man continued for some days before his death, mourning over 
wandering thoughts, and said they were his chief distress, and made him 
desire to be ho more. * 


IX.— MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


[/n the ahsence of other more important or more satisfactory intelligence J^om Home^ 
owing to the lateness of the Overland arrival, we must for the present content owr- 
selves with the following items — some of earlier, some of later date — but all convey- 
ing some intet'esL'] 


1.— FIRST LONDON CIRCULAR. 

Committee Room, 3, Exeter Hall, July 3rd, 1843. 

Dear Sir, — You are aware of the great ecclesiastical movement which 
has lately occurred in Scotland, and which has occasioned the withdrawment 
of 500 Ministers, and a still greater number of Congregations, from the 
Established Church of that Country. In order to accommodate the Jarge 
mass of the population adhering to the Free Church, it is es’^ntial that 600 
places of worship be erected before winter, and, to aid in this great work, 
the present Committee has been formed. In making their appeal to your 
Christian liberality, the Committee chiefly rest their claim on the following 
considerations : — 

1. The present movement promises the Evangelization of Scotland. 
The ministers who have left the Establishment are those who, when within its 
pale, did most to promote the Gospel. I'hey include all the Ministers 
under whose preaching any extensive revival of religion took place. The 
sacrifice which they have made for Christ’s Crown, has led them, more than 
ever, to glory in his Cross ; and now, when they have carried with them 
the ardent attachment of their Christian people, — the unfeigned admiration 
of many worldly men,— and the cordial sympathy of the Evangelical deno- 
minations in Scotland,— now, when they are relieved from the irksomeness of 
controversy and the anxieties of fruitless negociation, as well as from sundry 
restraints peculiar to their former position ; they stand upon the field dis- 
encumbered and devoted men, — the Home Missionaries of Scotland ; 
and in the hand of God, and with the help of sister Churches, this event 
promises to do more than any occurrence has for ages done, to retrieve the 
character and revive the religion of their native land. 

2. The present is a 'Special Emergency. The Congregations are willing 
to undertake the sustentation of their own Pastors, and the Ministers are 
willing to cast themselves on the liberality of their people. But the sudden 
rearing of so many fabrics is an effort to which the utmost resources of Min- 
isters and people are unequal, unless they be aided from without. Many 
Congregations are at present worshipping in the open air, or in sheds and 
barns, and ruined buildings, and similar places of precarious shelter ; and 
unless churches be erected before the stern Northern winter sets in, such 
Congregations will be exposed to the severest sufferings. 
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3. The people of Scotland made no appeal for help, until they had done 
their utmost to help themselves. With the greatest alacrity they have 
shared the privations of their Pastors, and in many cases by the permanent 
abridgment of their worldly enjoyments, have sought to help forward this 
great work. But Scotland is not a rich Country, and the adherents of the 
Free Church include comparatively few of its nobles and its wealthiest men. 
And notwithstanding the unprecedented amount spontaneously and joyfully 
given, this great undertaking must be crippled in its outset, unless jhe Chris- 
tians of other Countries arise promptly to aid their feliow-Cbristians in 
Scotland. 

The Committee have been less reluctant to make this appeal as they 
anticipate a cheerful response ; and commending the subject to your kindest 
consideration, and hoping to be favoured with an early reply, 

We remain, 

' Dear Sir, 


Your’s Faithfully, 


Jam£8 C. Burns, 
James Hamilton, 


} 


Secretaries. 


Besides Churches, it will be requisite to build many Schools and a 
Hall* for the Education of 'rheological Students. Separate Donations for 
these objects, as well as appropriate Books for the Theological Library, will 
be thankfully received. 


2.— SECOND CIRCULAR. 

London Committee. 

President — The most noble the Marquis of Breadalbane, &c. &c. &c. 

Chairmen of Committee.— The Right Honourable Fox Maule, M. P. ; 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq., M. P. ; and Alexander Campbell, Esq. of 
Monzie, M. P. - 

Treasurer , — James Nisbet, Esq. 21, Berner’s Street, 

Secretaries, — Rev. James C. Burns, 17? Gibson Square, Islington; and 
Rev. James Hamilton, 7, Lansdowne Place, Burnswick Square. 


Committee Room, No, 13, Exeter Hally Augusty 1843. 

Dear Sir, — You are doubtless well aware, ere this time, of the Great 
Ecclesiastical Movement which has recently taken place in Scotland, and 
more or less familiar with the circumstances which have given rise to it. You 
cannot but have heard, (for who has not ?) that the Established Church of 
our Father-land, — which used to be her boast, — for which other nations 
envied her, — and in which since the days of the Reformation, have lain her 
chief strength and glory, — is broken up, and in ruins, — that she has lost the 
services of nearly one half of her Ministers, — that the great mass of the peo- 
ple have ' forsaken her, — and that comparatively a mere handful of those 
who were wont to be her best friends, and bravest defenders, remain in her 
communion. Such, we grieve to say it, is indeed the fact ; Zion is a 
wilderness, — Jerusalem a desolation— our holy and beautiful house, in which 
our fathers worshipped, is bbrned up as with fire, and all our pleasant things 
are laid waste.” The Establishment do doubt, remains, — as yet intact and 
secure,, but having forfeited the Nation’s confidence, and the Christian peo- 
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pie’s love, it may truly fee said, “ the strength is gone out of her,-— *' the 
glory is departed.” • ^ * 

This result, from the Controversy, which for several years^past has'divid- 
ed the Church, and the country, however much to be deplored, was not 
altogether unforeseen. The two great parties in the contest, it had become 
evident,' could no longer “ walk together,” because no.longcr, even taOitly 
‘‘agreed.” In prosecuting her work of self- reformation and self-exteiisiph, 
the Church had been led on the orje hand, to revive ancient principles, — to 
re-assert forgotten truths, — to resume, in short, her old, her original posi- 
tion, as an Independent* C'hurch of Christ, asserting Ilift authority, and her 
own freedom, the ally, the auxiliary of the State, but not its creature,” nor 
its slave. 

These principles on the other hand, ihc Siafe disliked, — disowned ; — the 
Conditions of the Establishment were declared to be, what, since the Revo- 
lution of 1688 , they never were, or were never understood by either party, 
to be, before, viz., that it should be subject to the control of the civil power, 
not only in things r/y/Z, but in things sacred also, — that the officer bearers of 
the Church should have no authority, and its members no- privilege, save 
what the Courts of Law might be pleased to allow them, — that the obnoxi- 
ous Law of Patronage sliould remain unmodified and absolute, — that, in 
short, to use the words of the Premier Sir Robert Peel, in his place in 
Parliament, the great “ question should be settled,” not on the principles of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, but “ of P^nglish jurisprudence.” 

This decision, pronounced by the Legislature last spring, (and now enacted 
into law, under tlic title of Lord Aberdeen’s l^ill,) rendered inevitable, the 
disruption, wliich on the IStli of May took place in Edinburgh. As the 
State woidd not, and the Church, without dishonour and \i\i\^ould not® yield 
the point at issue, no alternative remained, but that the weaker party should 
retire from. the contest, that the alliance^ having become a source of discord 
and weakness to both, not of strength or advantage to either, should be 
dissolved. 

This, accordiiigly, was in effect done, when tlic Moderator of the General 
Assembly laid his protest upon the table, at its late meeting, and, at the 
head of the reforming party, who had for ten years previous, constituted the 
majority of the Cfuircli, retired, at the same moment, without the walls of 
iSt. Andrews’, and v/ithout the pale of the Establishment. 

Though dis-established, however, “ the Free Church of Scotland,” is not 
destroyed. It still lives, and grows, and flourishes. Four hundred and 
seventy ordained ministers, and above two nundred licentiates have adhered 
to her, and they have been followed, by nearly a million of the population. 
Seven hundred and eighty congregations have been already organized. And, 
such is the demand lor a preached (iospel, at the hands of the Free Church, 
that there is little doubt but, in a short time, were places of worship erected, 
there might be a congregation formed in every parish in Scotland. 

But, for the accomplishment of this, the Funds hitherto provided, though 
iminiflcent and ample, beyond all former precedent, are totally inadequate. 
The amount required, at the very lowest computation, for the erection of 
600 places of worship, is £ 300 , 000 , and this is required immediately ; not 
more, however, than tmo^thirds of this sum has been contributed; nor, it is 
believed, can much more be expected, from Scotland itself, which has alrea<ly 
done its utmost A Committee has accordingly been formed in London^ 
under the Presidency of the Marquis of Breadalbane, with the view of aid- 
ing this gteat national enterprise. And it is in the name of that Commit tee, 
that we have taken the liberty of Addressing present communication to 
you. It has occurred to us, that were an appeal maile to our fellow-country- 
men abroad, — tlrere are many of them who “for their brethren and com- 
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panions’ sakes” at home, may be found not un^^illing to respond to it,~and 
thus, though removed from the scene, to share in the honour of the great 
movement. It is a movement, we think, of which any Scotchman may bo 
proud, — proving as it does, that the spirit of oyr fathers, though long dor- 
mant, is not dead, that there are men among us still, whose principles have 
stronger hold of them, than their dearest worldly interests — that freedom is 
still native to the Scottish soil. It is a movement too in which we think all 
Christians may be expected to sympathise, of whatever country, of whatever 
name, as involving in it the sacred rights of conscience, the sole authority of 
Scripture in regulating the aifuirs of Christ’s Church, the Supremacy of 
Christ as King! It is at once a Protestant and a Catholic movcment- 
Protestant^ as opposed to all Popish and Erastian domination over the 
consciences of men ; and Catholic, as affording a common basis on which all 
those may unite, and act in concert, who “ hold the Head,” and who love the 
truth, the purity, and the freedom of the Gospel. It is, emphatically, Scot- 
land’s Third Reformation,” the fit, and appropriate sequel of the other two. 

We rejoice in being able to say, that tokens of sympathy from afar, have 
already begun to be received by us. While Ireland has done, and England 
is doing its duty, America has afforded us (in the contribution of £2,200 
from four individuals in New York) a gratifying pledge of what may yet be 
expected from her. Tidings from India have convinced us, that something, 
substantial will be done there, among the numerous influential Scotchmen 
at each of the three Presidencies. And in short, we see no reason to doubt, 
but that the cause needs only to be known in its real magnitude and impor- 
tance, to awaken universal interest. When the cry of Destitution in the 
Highlands went across the Ocean, a few years ago, thousands of pounds were, 
in thtf^ course brief period, transmitted for its relief, a sum greater than 
the Committee at Home knew well how to use; shall it be^ a similar, 
only a far stronger appeal shall now bo made, and made in vain? — that 
when Scotland, throughout ail her borders, calls aloud for help, for help in 
providing her poor people with the bread and water that endure to ever- 
lasting life,” for “help against the mighty,” who would deprive them of the 
inestimable boon, — there shall, be no sympathetic response from those who 
remember with affection the land of their fathers, who still look back with 
reverence to the sanctities of her peaceful Sabbaths, of her happy homes, 
and who, perhaps, even in the land of their sojourn, have never known such 
hardships, as those which are now for conscience sake endured by their bre- 
thren, whom they have left behind? We cannot allow ourselves to believe 
it, we are sanguine enough to expect that the rate* of contribution from 
abroad may be found even to exceed, that which has been received at home, 
and we have ventured to send this our appeal to you, in the hope that you 
will lend us your aid in carrying its object into effect. 

The following is a Tabular statement of the financial position of the Free 
Church according to the most recent accounts. Exclusive of the sums con- 
tributed and promised for the Sustentation Fund by individuals, and by 77*^ 
Associations, amounting to above £78.000 per annum— there has been re- 
ported, for the Building Fund^ in behalf of which wc now address you : — 


Direct Donat ions 

Produce of the First Collecting Week 

,y Second „ estimated at 

778 Associations at an average of £ 137 1 ....... . 

Ireland 

England fsay) 

(Of which about one-half has been already collected) 


43,192 3 8 

15,217 0 0 
20,000 0 0 
107,293 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
20,000 0 0 


£215,707 3 8 
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leaving a balance of at least £85,000, which must be realized, if the existing 
congregations which during the summer months have been we^rsbipping in 
the open air, are to be provided with shelter against the coming winter ; — 
not to speak oi what remains to be done,* — for those congregations, only as 
yet in process of formation, for the erection of schools and manses, for the 
establishment of a College, and for the support of the five Schemes, of Home 
and Foreign Missionary enterprise, all of which undertakings the first Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Free Church, magnanimously resolved to prosecute, 
trusting alone to the support of the Christian people — to the providence and 
the blessing of God. 

May we expect to hear from you at your early convenience ? And, if be- 
sides your personal contribution, you could promote our object in any way 
among our fellow countrymen, to whom you have access, and whom we may 
fail to reach, we shall be so much the more your debtors, in behalf of those 
whose cause we advocate — who are your kinsfolk and ours accoriing to the 
flesh, and who are “ beloved for the Fathers’ sake.” 

We have the honour to remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your Obedient and Faithful Servants, 

Jamks C. Burns, \ Honorary Se-* 
James Hamilton, ) cretaries. 


3.— PROPOSED PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL IN LONDON- » 

3 


( Extract from a private letter,) 

I had a good deal of conversation with before his departure for 

Scotland, in reference to a subject which he along with many, both here 
and in other parts of the country, consider to be of the first importance — 
I mean the long- spoken of establishment of a Presbyterian Newspaper in 
London. I regret being unable to send you a prospectus, as it is not yet 
printed, though it will be so in a few days. 1 may mention however that it 
is to be connected with no political party, and that its grand object will be 
to bring religion to bear upon State affairs, to leaven the mind of the 
country, with sound principles, religious, ecclesiastical, educational and 
economical, and so to change the representation of the popular will, as to 
secure a consistent and powerful advocacy of those principles in Parlia- 
ment. It is purposed to start the Newspaper about the middle of November. 


4.— RIOTOUS PROCEEDINGS. 

We learn with much regret, but with no surprise, that there have been sopae 
riotous I roceedings in the North of Scotland, in connexion with the induc- 
tion of certain new men into the freshly vacated Churches. ^ We wait for 
particulars as to details ; but as to the mere fact, it need excite no wonder. 

The Free Church cause, whilst it has attached to it the great mass of Scot- 
land’s piety, by its peculiarly spiritual claims, has also drawn along with^ it 
many worldly people, whose minds have only been affected by an instinctive 
perception of mere natural right or wrong, and who evidently saw that the 
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Church ’was shamefully and unjustly treated; and no ihore than this it may 
be, did many of them see, although in this they saw most tVuly. Now, it is 
Evident, that such minds will of necessity be open to modes of action which 
will savour moVe of passion than of principle; andythat, if a small spark 
do but touch a little of their tinder, the community may soon be in a blaze, 
by latent sympathies, or irresistible entanglements, 'j'he Highlanders too 
have this iumiediatc sense of rights, natural and traditional rights, rights 
which they cahnot explain, but which they can aiid dp fitcl -and their 
nature is immediately to do what they think, to accomplish what they suppose 
to be just. This has often brought them into collision with civil authority : 
—and it will be well, if things end here now. Glad \Ve arc to find It acknow- 
ledged that the Free Church Ministers have done what they could to clieck 
excesses — and we are sure that their influence will be quite adequate with 
their own immediate and real adherents; they have conjured up nothing 
that they'' cannot control ; — nor will the Lord suffer Jiis cause to be justly 
evil-spoken of. 

It gives us pleasure, on this point, to be able to give an example of what 
•we say — in the following extract from a usually hostile quarter; — 

^ Some alarm had been entertained with respect to the settlement at 
Kiltearn. There were about sixty persons in the church, and the whole 
proceeding passed off in the most quiet and peaceable manner. It is men- 
tioned that the Revd. Dr. Macdonald (of the Free Church) Ferrintosh, 
while preaching in Gaelic on the Sunday previous, strongly inculcated the 
necessity of the people conducting thetusclvcs with decorum, and even went 
so far as to say, that he w'ould refuse all church privileges to such as 
should take any part in creating disturbance. We have no doubt this 
adm&nitioQ hsA the best effect.*’ 


5.— FINANCIAL PRESSURE. 


It is said that the Ministers of the Free Church, arc now beginning 
to feel the painful pressure arising from the want of Funds adequate to the 
support of the Ministry generally through the country. We have no doubt, 
and have had no doubt, that this was and will he one of tlie test of sincerity 
iu our cause. We know that tlie Missionaries of tlic Free Church here, 
were prepared (and are still, if .need be) for this probable and anticipated 
result of secession to an extent beyond what their most intimate friends 
were ever, or ever will be, aware of ; and we have iir> doubt that it was so at 
home also. Had the Scottish Ministers been careful only for themselves, 
and devoted themselves to the amtantalion Fund, as thc7 to the Build- 
ing Fund to procure Churches for their flocks, how secure might they have 
been, wrapped up in their flocks’ fleeces? They preferred the belter part 
however— and the Lord will not desert, though He may and will try them. He 
has done wonders for them, and we have no doubt that He will do wonders 
in and by them. To them who so love His Son, ho will not deny IHs Spirit. 
The following extract of a letter, received by a Friend in Calciilia, from :i 
late Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of .Scotland, dated 
September last, illustrates this state of things, mid shews what good men at 
home ftcl, desire and expect chiefly. You are, I make no doubt, fuliv 
aware of the state of tliingit in this land, and I believe nt one witli us wht* 
have gone out of the Kstablitihed Church. A great honour has been pul 
upon us; and yet it woi^d not be easy to set forth all our sufferings ami 
trials. But 1 trust and believe that the Lord will bring about great result^. 
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There IS an en^ouragin^^ Btiiring up of mens nunds-- a more .extensive 

C -caching of the Word — and almost everywhere an earnest desire to hear. 

et us trust that these are tokens for good, and commit unto the Lord the 
vvork that is his own. Of course, Lam out of m3- manse — but still remaining 
in my Parish. There is a large portion of the people that adhere to me — 
but the pressure against the Free Church is very strong, and the carnal 
among the people easily yield to it. You and your Brethren in the East 
will have your own difficulties — but I trust the Lord w-ill give you grace to 
be faithful. May His Kingdom come in power and great glory !*' 


6 .— DR. CHALMERS’ PROSPECTS. 


Ur. Chalmers, who takes charge of the financial department of the 
Free Church, has been making a northern tour, for the purpose of raising 
money. After visiting Perth, Aberdeen, Montrose, Arbroath, &c., he arrived 
on the 20th ult., at Dundee, where he held a meeting in the United Seces- 
sion Chapel, and was next morning entertained at a piiblic breakfast in the 
Thistle Hall. The following are extracts from the reverend doctor^s speech 
on this occasion, wherein he entered ver3^ fully into the financial affairs of 
the Free Church : 

“ He then came to the financial prospects of the Free Church ; and on 
this subject he held that they had more dependence on the sturdiness of the 
peasantry of Scotland, than on the munificent and splendid donations they 
had received or might yet obtain from the wealthy and aristocratic in lyd of 
their cause. Prior to the disruption, no doubt, many bad^come forward 
handsomely, and their subscriptions sounded magnificently-. One of his 
own acquaintances had come forward with £50Q a-year, another with £200^ 
and a third with £50, and so on. He had made an inquiry about a '^week 
before leaving Edinburgh, and found the total of these subscriptions to 
amount to about £9,000. Now, there were 77^ parochial associations, and 
averaging these at £88 yearly, the sum which might be safely expected from 
each, they had from these smaller ofTerings a sum seven times larger than 
the donations from the rich cast into the treasury — amounting to £68,000 
u-year. Previous to the disruption, the cry had been, on the part of the 
aristocracy, “ Go out, and show the people that you are sincere."* Well, 
they had gone out ; they had done the very thing which they were wanted — 
they had done all they were asked ; and his great surprise was Shat, on 
applying to those who had recommended this course, they found them as 
short in the temper as ever. They could place more dependence on Dick 
Campbell, the shpemakcr, or on Gilbert, the tailor, or on retired but- 
lers, than on all they might expect from the rich and the noble. In 
the parish where he resided — Morniugside— numbering about 1,600, and 
whose inhabitants were generally in no better circumstances than 
the citizens of Dundee, an association which had been got up amongst 
them, on its first formation, produced about £6 per week. It had 
since made a steady advance, and there was now collected about £7, 
128. weekly, or £669 a-year. This was no solitary instance, as might 
be evidenced from tbir case of man}' other parishes in Scotland ; and taking^ 
the inhabitants of his native countr}- at 2,600,000, and this as a criterion ot 
their contributions, the munificent sum of half a million sterling would be 
raised annually in support of the great cause of the moral and relimous edu- 
cation, not only of the towns and wealthy parts, but also of the poorer 
districts of Scotland. If they failed, it would be from no Want of good will 
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on the part ot the generoua-minded peasantry, but simply because enc 
individual out of a hundred could not be found to devote otiu half-hour per 
vreek to gathering together their coliections. linmanly speaking, the meana 
were in their own power to secure the triumph of the ifree Church, and. the 
establishment of a pure evangelical ministry in the land; in preference id the 
triumph of a Residuary Church, with its cold Moderation and blighting in- 
fluence on nil their holiest aspirations The reverend doctor referred to several 
other associations, as proofs of his assertions, among others to those of New- 
haven and Lesswalt, and to that of Aberiiyte in the Dundee presbytery, where, 
two or three years ago, when there was no extraordinary excitement, such ns 
the disruption to impel them to increased exertions, and where the number did 
not exceed 300, and the highest weekly subscription was^ only 6d., the siini 
annually raised in aid of the Assembly’s schemes was £87. Calculating the 
whole of Scotland to contribute in an equal proportion, the inagniflcent 
amount of ^£70,000 would be raised — not only in aid of the Free Church 
(for he set no value upon any particular church), but in aid of the best and 
highest interests of the people of Scotland. He would like to see Scotland 
a congeries of Momingsides or of Newhavens ; and they would not stop 
short with four hundred and seventy new churches — the number of ministers 
who had retired — nor with eight hundred places of Worship for the con- 
gregations which were already formed, but would plant, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, churches and schools to supply the religious 
and educationabwants of the people. The doctor then referred to the case 
of Mr. Law’s congregation in Dundee, an example with which he was very 
much impressed. The greater part of Mr. Law’s members were common 
sailors, and be had succeeded in raising £900 for the purpose of building n 
churoh for their accommodation. This sum had not all been obtained from 
sailors, however, as part had been got from the upper classes — many of them 
Moderates ; and he must say it to their honour, that, although obtained 
previous to the disruption, now, when Mr. Law had left along with the Free 
Church, so impressed were they with the value of his services among the 
seamen, that, they had made no attempt to deprive him of these subscrip- 
tions. Mr, Law bad got a good working association ; and the collections at 
the church doors amounted every Sabbath to betwixt 25s. aad'^s. — a large 
sum, considering the poor class among whom it was* raised. Mr. Law, in 
conversing with him, had mentioned one fact, which entirely coincided with 
his own experience — that females were by far the most efficient collectors, 
being naturally more zealous and assiduous than the other sex, who had their 
business, their shop, or other affairs to attend to. The ladies have always 
been the civilizers of mankind ; and to those who look beneath the surface, 
the visits of the female collectors to the families of the common people, 
irrespective altogether of the subsciptions they obtained, would have an 
elevating and moralizing tendency which might be more viable than silver 
and gold. It had been objected that taking subscriptions from the poor bad 
the effect of impoverishing them ; hut he felt assured that the very circum- 
stance of their giving 2d. or 3d. to promote the spread of the Gospel was a 
guarantee that they should not squander upon sinful or worthless inaulgences 
their means ; and thus, instead of being worse, they would be njfuch better 
off by the great reformation in their moral habits. 
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coercion, of ecnpti^al and stat^ory rights, and a "voluntary subitiissibn td 
persecuting penaltito. The type of such cases is that of JDaviat,* And if 
the first A uchterdMar decision ihi^reticaUp nullified the Hberties ^ the 
Christian pedple; the case bf Daviot proet/ciiifo 'laid them prostrate w the 
dust. * If the ibrmer pronounced* the exercise of them to be as inlpotent* of 
g0od as the recalcitration of the Champk>n*B horse on the . coronation day if 
thb latt^ constituted the exercise of* them a crime to be visited with 
penal ^severities.* 

2nd^ — 'An extension md enlargement of the Churchy in obedience to the 
Diiniio command^ was completely arrested. 

/The population of a parish has greatly increased. The necessities of the 
spiritually destitute become clamant. They are fast sinking into downriglit 
heathenism. What then is to be done ? la the Christian Church to witr 
liess niukitudes within her borders, in a state of famine and rpady to perish ; 
and wiU she refuse to stretch forth her hands to their rescue ? A reviving 
Church cannot be so criminally negligent Funds are liberally collected for 
the building of new Churches. Acceptable ministers are appointed, with 
warraiit to form Kirk-sessions for the exercise of purely scripinud discipline. 
A section of a cit}' or rural district is marked out for their spiritual super- 
vision. No new burden is attempted to be laid on the lleritors. No 
encroachment is proposed on the unexhausted tithes. No civil right, op 
civil property whatsoever is, in any way, affected. All is of a purely spiri- 
tual and Ecclesiastical character. Hence, were tb^ parishes designated, 
quoad sacra parishes, and the ministers, quoad sacra ministers, — to dis- 
tinguish them from quoad civlia {laiishes, or such as had . temporalities or 
beni-fices. Xbus, was the Church . vigorously proceeding, * in obedience to 
tbe divine command, and in conformity to rights recognised by statute law,, 
and constantly practised without interruption since tbe days of tbe Ueforma- 
tion ; — when, on the application of certain unfavourably disposed persons, 
the Court of Session first interdicted, and next pronounced illegal,; the 
appmntment of additional ministers to meet the wants of extensive parishes 
and an overgrown population — illegaliring, at the same time, the fo|niation 
of any new Kirk-sessions for the exercise of spiritual discipline, — and dis- 
allowing the right of the qmad sacra ministers to sit and deliberate with, 
their co-presbyters, as Members of Church Courts. Thus, was the Church 
fairly stereotyped — all further progress, or extension of the means of gmee 
being completely arrested— and the myriads of a spiritually destitute people 
coolly, consigned to ignorance and vice, starvation and death. The type of 
all such cases was that of Stewarton. 

3rd.^All ordinary spiritual discipline and Ecclesiastical order was entirely 
destroyed. 

An unworthy minister is charged with repeated acts of petty theft. The 


* The practical effect uf this ciecisiuii has been thus pointedly stated by Mr. Begfr of 
Lfibertiin. ** No nisn can serve two mailers. Now, our Master in heaven savs express- 
ly to his people, ‘ Beware of ful-se Drophets'— ‘ Believe not every spi#, but try the 
spirits.* The Civil Court says, ‘ye Vmllnot try the spirits; that is entirely Jefl to . 
secular Patrons sad servile Presbyteries. Ye are mere children— ye are mere slaves— 
ye shall not beware of false prophets — ye shall receive any rian as your minister whom 
a Patton may present and a Presbytery intrude, although you are thoroughly oonyinced 
that be is an ioeotn patent hireling, who careth out for the sheep; nay, although you 
have seen hitfi; change his principles to secure the teiQpuralities of the benefice, and 
thus, worse than Esau, sell your oirih-right as well as his own for a mess of pottage." 
Jt is proper i(^add that the utter tlltgality of such*a decision, as that given by the Court' 
of :^es8tofi in the case of Darioi, has subsequently been/orain/fy by Lord Aher- 

deefiN Bill. ¥ 
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proofs are redundfipi. He is found - giiiky. Judgpoient is accordiosdy 
pronopnced upon bicOt in which nt 6 rst be' himself fully acquiesces.; file 
is to be deposed ftoin*tbe holy office which he liad so flagrantly dUhqispuredf 
Stirred up, however^ by evil counsellor, be at last flies for protection to the 
Court of Session. And dut comet an interdict against the Spiritual Courts 
pronouncings upon kim the sentence of deposition I The type of such cases 
IS that of Cambumetkan, Another, unworthy minister is accused, on ample 
grounds, of fraud and swindling ; and out comes an interdict from the Court 
of Session prohibiting the Fre8b3*tery from proceeding with his trial. Such 
was the Stranraer case. Again, an unworthy licentiate of the Church is 
about to be libelled for drunkenness, obscenity, and profane swearing^t and 
out comes’ an interdict from the Cou^'t of Session against proceeding with 
the libel. Sachwas Xhei fourth Lethendy^ case. Once more,— a Presbytery 
bolds a meeting in a Parish Church. Its proceedings are disturbed by the 
disgraceful, insultin|| and uproarious conduct of a drunhen farmer, %rho had 
been an unworthy wmmunicant of the Church He is soon after very pro- 
perly served irith a regular and formal citation by the officer of the Presby- 
tery, to appear before them on a certain day, answer to the charge 
against him for the sin and scandal of appearing in their presence ]|i'the 
Church, in a state of intoxfcation, and disturbing and interrupting the pro- 
ceedings oftbe Presbytery.” This citation the guilty man entirely disregards. 
It is repeated three times in succession, with ccmsiderable intervals between. 
All of these he treats with contempt. He is- then told that if, after a certain 
date, he persist in such conduct, W must be^dealt with for incorrigible ebn- 
tiiniacy. Still continuing’ to persevere in his sinful and contumacious course, 
lie is at length, i/i conformity with the laws and practice oftbe€hurch,ea:com- 
municated from the Church.” If he felt himself aggrieved by this righteRus 
sentence, an ap|>eal was c^en to him, to the Synod and General Assembly. 
But, instead of appealing, in a matter purely smritual^ to the superior Eccle- 
siastical Judicatories, goes at once and directly td that Civil Tribunal 
which had now begun to assume the entire spiritual /tmc/ioar of the Church, 
and supersede them altogether. The prayer of his “ Note” is to the effect, 
that tliej|Court would suspend the said pretended sentence of excommurded^ 
tion^ and whole proceedings on which it is grounded ; and interdict^ proh&Uj 
unil dheharge the Presbytery and all others from execuiingy or acting on, or 
in any mamfer of way giving effect to, said pretended sentence, or from mo- 
lesting, obsirucHng, or disturbing the complainer in the enjoyment and exercise 
of (ill his privileget as a member of the Established Church ofScodandf* in 
other words, that their Lordships of Session would suspend the purely spiri- 
tual sentence of excommunication, pronounced on a drunken and contumaeio(us 
private member^ and restore him to his fuU spirihuU rights and privileges^ an a 
communicant t — or, what is the same thing still, force an immoral character to 
the Lords table m defiance of the Church ! And, (will it be credited?) the 
interdict was granted!! This was the Barry case.* 


* The frightful effects of these decisions have been tersely represented somewhat 
as follows lyrist says, ** if any man that is called a brother be a drunkard, with 
such an otie, nnnot eat.*’The Court of s^essioii says, '^Though a man come staggering, 
drunk* into your Church (*ourti, we shall fotce you to eat with htm» — we shall thrust 

him back to yOur coinm.umon table, and force the ministers of Christ to break the 
B^red bread, and to giv^ iiinto his polluted hands.*’ C hrist says, ** A man that is auv 
he relic, after the first and second adnioiiitioii reject.*' The C iril Courts say, “No 
matter how heteticnl a man may be, both in theory and practice, ye shall not be suffered 
to reject him; we shall keep the convicted thieves, and drunkards, and debauchees,, 
and prolhne, swearers and heretics in their pulpits in deflance of you. And idthough 
God says unto the wicked, What hast thou to do to aeclare niy sistutes, or ibsi ihuo.^ 
shouldest take niy^u vena tit in thy mouth P— we shell supply an answer, by interposing 
our authority as Tiiai, iu virtue of which he ahull still desecrate the sacred office." 
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Th« toehnical pretext for each flagrant interiWence with the course of 
ecclesiastical discipline, only aggravated the offence. It was the prepoe- 
terouB one, that the Church, in virtue of a spiritual jurisdiction whic h, 
except in persecuting times, had been uninterruptedly exercised since the 
Reformation, bad admitted into her Courts the ministers and ciders of 
newly appointed churches ! For, even if the Church had erred in this, as 
she did not, but acted solely in accordance with the word of God, the 
Confession of faith, and the statutes of the realm — it was a purely gratuitous 
insult for a subordinate secular Court to interfere with her pureljf spin!?tal 
discipline. And it was monstrous in the eye of Christendom .and of the 
natims to proclaim, that it would compel the continuance of the convicted 
thief, the convicted drunkard, the convicted adulterer, the convicted heretic 
in the office bf the holy ministry, and at the same time compel the exclusion 
of the godly ministers and elders of newly erected Churches, from the 
Courts, t)r Ecclesiastical Assemblies of their Brethren ! besides the base- 
less technical objection, it was broadly asserted in the Note,” on the Barry 
ease, that it was competent for their Lordships of Session to quash any 
sentence pronounced by Presbyteries — the practical application of which 
doctrine, in a case like the present beinj^, that the Court of Session are, 
in reality, the judges of who shall, and who shall not, he admitted to the 
Lord's table !” — They shaU pass over my dead body said Calvin, when 

the Civil authorities at Geneva attempted similar measures, “ rather than I 
shaU consent to admit men to the table of my Lord, at the dictation of any civil 
tribunal.^* * • 

4th. — AU the most sacred rites and ordinances of the Christian faith mere 
sacgrilegiousl^ interfered with. 

Several parishes become Vacant by the deposition of ministers from an 
office which they had scandalously desecrated. The General Assembly, as 
the constitutional guardian of the spiritual interests of the people, appoint 
several of the most- godly and venerated pastors of the Church, to preach 
the word of God, and administer the gospel ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper within the vacated districts. Out comes an interdict from 
the Court of Session, prohibiting them from doing so within the Parish 
Church, the Church-yard, or School-house. These being public property 
over which the Court had control, the interdict was implicitly obeyed — 
however arbitrary, tyrannous, or unconstitutional it might be proved to be. 
But froni preaching the gospel, or administering ordinances, to a fiimishing 
people, the ministers of the Church did not, could not, dared not, refrain. 
So, carefully avoiding the Parish Church, Church-yard, and School-house, 

^ they assembled the willing hearers in halls, or barns, or dells, or on the hill- 
side, under the blue canopy of heaven,— rand there they rehearsed the 
praises of Jehovah, or proclaimed his message of aalvatiun, or celebrated 
the sacramental soleninitics. Awakenings and conversions ensued. Hun- 
dreds were turned from darkness to light. Aiul the angels around the 
throne rejoiced over many repenting and returning to their God. Earth 
was glad and heaven re-echoed the glad acclaim. But, lo, in the midst of 
scenes which awakened the joys of Paradise, forth conies a fftsh interdict 
from the Court of Session to arrest the whole, by prohibiting the gospel 
from being preached, or ordinances administered, within the bounds of these 
reviving and refreshed districts at alll * These impious interferences wore 
eommoa to ali the Straihbogie cases. 


• It would not bo difficult to conjecture, whence lliit ortler have emnTintcd, n!< iis 
nriwordiol oouroo ! Christ says, go an<l preach the gottpel to creature.** Tht 

Court of Sesrioa says, No, there aro lumepurU of the world iucdlwhith yethaU nut 
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5th.-^All spimivjuh independent jurUdiciion and government tvae laid pros* 
irate in the dust. 

First A parish becomes vacant. ■ A minister U presented. Amid many 
irregalaritiea, on the part of the Presbytery, and complaints and protests, on 
the part of the people, he is settled as pastor of the Parish. Many diffi- 
culties, as well as ^ave and important doubts, arise about th^ validity of hfs 
settlement. In such a case, what could the Assembly, the Supreme 
Judicatory of the Church, do, but review the whole proceeding with a view 
to determine the points in debate ? And, pending the discussion of the cause 
in the Church Courts^ what could the Assembly do less, than, according to 
reason, and justice, and immemorial usage, prohibit, in the mean while, 
the said minister from preaching and administering ordinances within the 
parish, the validity of whose appointment to which was now so vehemently 
contested? Well; and what does the Court of Session, in the dis- 
charge of its newly usurped ecclesiastical functions, do, but tssndan inter- 
dict prohibiting the execution of this reasonable, constitutional, and lawful 
sentence of the General Assembly ? Here was a fatal thrust, at the in- 
dependent spiritual jurisdiction of the Church. The type of such cases is 
that of Culsalmond. * 

Second, A parish becomes vacant. The Crown presents an unordained 
licentiate of the church. He is rejected by the people. The Oown 
acquiesces and presents another. The latter is found most acceptable, and 
the Presbytery resolve to ordain him. To get rid of all doubts and diffi- 
culties about any disputed claims of the former to the benefice — he is to 
be ordained with no reference to the temporalities at all. From any claim 
to stipend, manse, glebe, or ought else, involving, directly or indirectly, any 
real or pretended patrimonial right, he b wholly excluded. Me is toNup- 
port himself, or be supported by his people, as they best can. In short, 
with nothing civil or temporal is there any interference, either expressly or 
by implication. He is simply to be ordained and inducted into the spiritual 
oversight of the parish — that the people may not be scattered as sheep, 
having no shepherd. But, just as the purely spiritual appointment to a 
purely spiritual office, irrespective altogether of the civil bpnefice previously 
attached thereto, is to take effect, out comes an interdict from the Court of 
Session, at the instigation of the rejected Presentee, prohibiting the Presby- 
tery from proceeding with the purely spiritual and ecclesiastical service. 
The Commission of the General Assembly almost unanimously, determine 
to resist this new and monstrous encroachment on the jurisdiction and spiri- 
tual independence of the Church. Even some of the more respectable of 
the Moderates were scandalized at it. And one venerable Father, (Dr. Brun- 
ton) amongst them, with emphasis declared, ** that he would never submit to 
the interference of the Civil Courts in sacb matters.’* The interdict was con- 
sequently disobeyed as wholly incompetent and inept — as, ah initio, null and 


go, and many creatnres there to whom ye shall not preach ** Christ says, ** go and 
teach all, baptising them in the name of the Father, the and the Holy Ghoai.'' 
The Court of Session says, '* No; there are thousands of individuals in certain districts 
of this land whom ye shall not teach, neither shall ye baptitc, though pressing into 
the Kingdom of heaven, and the promise is unto them and their children/* Christ says. 
Do this in remembrance of me.** The Court of Session says, ** No ; there are num- 
bers of prefetting disciples in certain parishes of this land who shall not be allowed 
the opportunity of doing this in remembrance of their crucified but risen Lord !** And 
thus, as stated in the claim of Right, did the Court of Session, not merely assume to 
itself the regulation of the “ preaching of the word** and ** administration of si^a- 
ments,'* but also, at the same time, ** invaded the privilege, common to all the subjects 
of the British ^own, of having freedom to worship God according to their consciences, 
aud under the^idauce of the ministers of the communion to which they belong/* 
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void. . And wt^^twao tkt retuU ? The majorit y ef the Presbytery, for the 
performance of a purely * spiritual, Act obedience to their ecGlcsiastical 
superiors, are sumtponed to the metropcdis^rMltagged . before civil .trHninrfs 
•-^piaGed atthe bar as felons — and there rebuked by the supreme .civil 
j.mdge8 of the laud, with a severity suited only to some heinous crime ; yea,, 
ai^d moreover, »are/ threatened, in no .ambiguous terms, with the farther 
visitation of tines and imprisonment. Christ says, Appoint faithful men 
who shall be able to teach others also." The Court of Session aaysi you 
shall appoint faithful men at yoiic peril; rather than appoint such, you 
must, allow the parish to be overrun with heathenism; rather than appoint 
such, you must suffer, the unhappy sheep to become the prey of ravenoua 
wolves ; — and if, after this warning, ye presume to appoint such^ ye must' 
be visited with condign punishment." Of such instances of flagrant interfere, 
euce with the independent spiritual jurisdiction * of the' church, the- typo* 
is the flrst Lethendyi case, t; • * . ^ • 

Third, A parish becomes vacant. A presentee, who after three years 
previous probation, as an assistant, rendered himself universally obnoxious 
to .the people, is cordiallj', and with one solitary and not very crediiable 
exception, unanimously rejected. 'I'he Patron acquiesces and appoints 
another, in accordance with the wishes of the people. The rejected caodi-* 
date applies to, and obtains from, the Court of Session, first an interdict 
against the Presbytery proceed iug to settle the* acceptable presentee; and. 
secondly, an order declaring that they were bound to take himself oit. 
trials, and admit him, though as yet. a layman and unordained, to the office^ 
of the holy ministry; — in other words, a declaratory order ©r virtual decree 
for violently intruding him on the congregation, contrary to the will of the 
people. Her^ — though pains and penalties were not yet formally named' 
as the consequence of refusal, aS m other cases they soon came to be so 
named, — was a direct and fatal blow levelled at the. exclusive spirituar 
jurisdiction of the .Church in a .matter of all others the most purely spiri* 
tual — ^.the examination and admission' of candidates to; the otSce of the 
holy ministry. Christ says, ** Lay bands suddenly on no man; and be not 
partaker of other men's sins*" J'he Court of Session says, “ but ye shall 
lay hands suddenly on any man whom we please ; and ye shall do so, 
even though thoroughly persuaded in your#owa minds, that, by such act, 
ye commit aggravated sin yourselves, . and be guilty partakers of the sina 
of others." ‘ The type of such cases is that of Mamoch^ or the Jiret Strath^ 
bogie ease. 

Fourth, But the Marnoch case did not stop here. The majoritv of 
the Presbytery of Strathbogie, within whose bounds Marnoch was, hap- 
pened to be not merely Moderates, but men, fierce for Moderation."' 
These, with Erastiaii servility, now found and declared, contrary io their 
own Standards and Statute Law, that the Court of Session had jurisdic-^ 
tion. in the induction of ministers, and that thev were bound to obey them. 
The General Assembly and its Commission — wnich is a Committee* of the 
whole House, that meets from time to time as the exigencies of the C^urolv 
may require — anxious^ to avoid farther collision, ordered the Preibytery ‘ 
Qof to settle the acceptable presentee, and wholly to exclude the other-^ 
pei^og the-negotiatioos with Goveniment, then in apparently favourable 
progiress towards an ultimate settlement of the whole- question. llius 
relieved jSox a time, of aUt risk and responsibility by their Ecclesiastical 
superiors,, whQ entirely assupied such risk and respoosibiKt;^ to themselves, 
tbe I^resbytery of Strathbogie ought, by every consideration of duty and 
exi^diencj v^the most sacred, to Imve stayed .further proceedings. But: the 
majonty, altogether ultroneously and without being under any. immediate 
compjulaory obligation of the Civil Power, resolved contumaciously and 
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causclenaly not to Obtetnper the inatructiona of the eutbotiQ^ ^^bich, by 
solemn oraination vows, it was bouiitt to obey ; and at the same time, to 
take its orders from a Civil Court whose interference in all spiritual* things 
it was sacredly bound to resist. Alt that kind entreaty, remonitrance, 
exposition, and friendly conference could do, was attempted; — but in 
vain. With a chivalrous .end heroic contempt , of ordination vows« ec^ 
clesiastical obedience, public^ opinion, the» spiritual independence of thd 
church, end the rights, and liberties of its membera, they anntfcnced 
their resolute determination to ordain and induct the obnoxious pre- 
sentee that had been abandoned . by his Patron, and forcibly • intrude 
him on a reclaiming people. To prevent this great scandal artd sin, 
which would have irretrievably committed the perpetrators themselves and 
plunged the Church into a new vortex of perplexing embarrassments — the 
Commission .of Assembly, not by way of vengeance, not by way of punish- 
ment, but by way of prevention and in mercy to the unhappy mdn them- 
selves, resolved to suspend them temporarily from exercising any of the 
functions of the Holy Ministry, and thus incapacitate them for the perform- 
ance of any purely ministerial or ecclesiastical act. When thus suspended, 
fordilibcrate contumacy and violation of the laws of the Church, how do 
they, — who, at their ordination, solemnly swore and vowed to submit 
themselves, willingly and humbly, in the spirit of meekness, unto the 
admonition of the brethren of the Presbytery, and to be subject to them, ami* 
all other superior judicatories of the Church**-*implement their solemn oath 
and vow ? By meek and humble submission ? No,* but by resistance and de- 
fiance. Yea, more; having been suspended from the discharge of ministe- 
rial functions by the Ecclesiastical authority that had conferred the right to 
exercise them, they now apply to the Civil Power, which at rf^nce darihgly 
cancelled the censure inflicted by the Church, by way of discipline ; and 
reponed these suspended ministers to the full ministerial character and 
oti^el — thus assuming to thpinselves and usurping'^Mhe power of the keys'* 
or thh sacred department of spiritual authority. This was the second Strath^ 
bogie ease. 

Fifth, But, the case did not stop even here. Whatever the Court of 
. Session, in its rampant mood of setting aside all former precedents and 
dispising all former interpretations of Statute-law, might be disposed to per* 
^mit ox sanction under its ' tyrannous and usurping authority, it is clear as 
day, that the suspended ministers were under no legal or conscierttious obli* 
gation to apply to a Civil Court for the removal of spiritual censure and the 
conferment of spiritnal authority. In this they sinned — sinned grievously — 
against the laws and constitution of Christ's Kingdom and the prerogatives 
of his Crown. What, then, could the General Assembly do next ? 
When it found these contumacious and rebellious sons guilty, — whilie 

under no obligation to do so, not coerced, not controlled, but in 
tboir * ambition to retain that office of which their ecclesiastical sape- 
riorj had deprived them, as they alone bestowed — guilty, of going to 
another Court, not of Christ at all, but a Court of Csesar, and asking from 
Ccesar the keya of Christ’s Kingdom, which the Church of Christ alone can 
give :'’-r.when it found them thus dispensing ordinances without a war- 
rant ; usurping the power of the keys, when no power compeient to give 
tiicse keys put them into their hands ; desecrating the 'Ordinances of Christ,. 

. and of the sacraments which he has instituted, which be has ordained to be 
dispensed by the bands of the ministers of his word, duly called thereto,^ and 
which these men, who, for the time, were no ministers at all, bad dared to 
touch — when it found them, while thus lawfully, constitutionally,* and 


♦ Dr. Caiuilishri Speech at the Commission of the General A»;semhfy, August, 1040 . 
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WrlesiasHcally 'dc^iVedtbf the mtMit|T!al cbaf^dtet and officei engaged in 
tran^pling under fbot the' honour ^f th#Redaenier; the moat sacred itistitu* 
lions of his Hbuse^and the most pfeclotis rights^ and privilegei 6f its mem* 
bers, by profaning the sacred rite of ordination, forcing an obnoxious lay- 
man into the office of a dishonoured ministry, and driving nearly the whole 
population of a Pail^ish, in a mass, from the church where their fathers had for 
ages worshipped, and around which was deposited the hallowed dust of kin- 
dred dhd beloved l^eads—Hoftly slumbering till the. iresurrebtitm Tiiorn:*^— 
When the General Assembly found men intently engaged in proceedings of 
so heinous and so aggravated a character ; — when it found them despise all 
law and resist all authority, disdain all admonition and turn a deaf ear to 
all reproof, treat all forbearance with derision and the tendTerest counsels 
with contumely and acorn : — in a word, when it fpund them persisting and 
persevering, with a desperate and incorrigible contumacy, in heaping wrong 
upon wrdhg, and transgression upon transgression, what could it do r— what 
possible, or conceivable alternative lay before it, but to depose them alto- 
gether from the office of the ministry? And when the awfully solemn 
sentence of deposition was pronounced in a full Assembly of the church, 
amid high exercises of humiliation and prayer, and in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Great Head of the Church — what do the bold and iran- 
bearted men of Strathbogie do ? They apply afresh to their new ecclesi- 
astical superiors, the Civil^udges of the Coi^rt of Session — obtain a civil 
interdict to stay the execution of the spiritual sentence — and civil authority 
to reduce and set aside the sentence of deposition from die holy mi- 
nistry, as well as to sustain them in the exercise of all their ministerial 
functions* Thus were the highest offices of the Church of Christ dariilgly 
assufhed by as^Court of Ciesar. For that Court, which could presume to 
restore ecclesiastical functions to men deprived of them by the competent 
spiritual authorities whence alone they were originally derived, might just 
as well undertake to confer them from the beginning : — and thus might the 
Court of Session, by the issuing of simple edicts and decrees, become t)ic 
general Fount and Reservoir of ordination to all the new ministers in the 
land, and so dispense with the useless apparatus of ecclesiastical function- 
aries altogether f Such were the third and fourth Strathhogie cases. 

It is needless to pursue the painful subject any further. These exampIeSf 
together with the second AudUerarder decision already given in the text, 
are amply sufficient to shew what we mban, when we refer, with, abhorrence, 
to the recent Erastianizing encroachments of the Court of Session. And 
the reader will now be better prepared to appreciate the summary supplied 
by the claim or Kight, adopted by the last Free Assembly of the Estah^ 
Uslked Church in 184*2, when it went to the foot of the British throne, 
solemnly declaring that, by all these Acts, the Court of Session, apparently 
not adverting to the oath taken by the sovereign from whom they hold Ibeir 
commissions, have exercised powers not conferred on them by the eoustitu- 
tioQ, but by it excluded from the province of any secular tribunal— have 
subverted its government — have illegally attempted to coerce Church Courts 
in the exercise of their i urely spirituai functions — have usurped power 
of the keys — have wrongfully acclaimed, as the subjects of tneii;. civil juris- 
diction, to'be regulated by their decrees, ordination of laymen to the office 
of the holy ministry, admission to the cure of souls, church censures, the 
preaching of the word, and the administration of the sacraments— and have 
employed the means entrusted to them for enforcing aubudosioa. to their 
lawful autborityr in compelling submissiob to that which they have usurped, 
— in opposUiou to the doctrine of God’s word, set Ihrtb iti the Confession 
of Faith, as ratified by statute,— in violation of the constitution— in breach 
of the Ifteaty of Union— and in disregard of diverse express enactments 
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of the Xi^slatore." .. Xhaake be ^ . CSodt that, >~w]ul« 410 ^aUliiiblSnptuui 
tyranqjr the Ckurch £l$ialimhm»ut of Seadand^ Jwa elaiiiblj 419^7 

iuitted~from it, the ^Faks CHuacit qm ScoTLaaoi baa bc«a f^atiaiialjr 
delivered I . . , . . „ 


II.— LETTER OF AN EPISCOPALIAN FRIEND ON tHE 
FREE CHURCH QUESTION. 


{ T/»is •it w^at it prqfestet (a be, a letter from mu friend within the Epieeapalum 
Church ta. another, ou the merite of the Scoltieh Church Queedon — it ie, m fact, 
a geouiae pruduction. It haa been forwarded to ue at the requ^t of third partiee ; 
and we yladlff inrert it, as the highr toned expression of mot f sincere ana di^eaS’ 
sionale conoiction Jtowing from the writer’s own mind — and as entMing us to 
introduce in a most cjffectwe form to our readers the generous’and pure sympathies 
of the much esteemeaand spiritualty minded Bickebsteth.^ 

^ My Dear I have received your'note of the 23rd, and i^fin 

trouble yon with a letter, not to repea.t my application for a subscrip- 
tion, but to endeavour to draw your mind to a fuller consideration 
the subject to which our recent correspondence refers. 

You say, V for my own part I do not sufficiently understand the 
subject, (viz., the causes which have led to the recent disruption of the 
National Church of Scotland,) but, &c.” This is the reply whidh I 
have received from more than one. Pardon my candour when I say 
that the subject is one of which the members of our church should not 
be i'^norant. It affects them more nearly than many are wont to 
imagine ; and the time may not be far distant when the Church of 
England may be compelled to consider the princfples involved in the 
recent struggle of her northern sister of the Reformation as ci mmre 
direct and personal consequence to herself than at present is generally 
recognized. But were it otherwise, surely the subject is one which 
deserves a patient investigation and the fullest enquiry at our hands. 
The causes which have led to the dismemberment of one of the purest 
(if not the very purest) of the reformed churches, to the relinquish- 
ment for conscience sake, by half the Ministers of a National Church, 
of house and home, of station and emolument ; to the separation tsi a 
million of souls from the Church of their fathers, a church to which 
they were devotedly attached, surely demand some consideration at 
our hands. Nor does this obligation lose any of' its force when we 
reflect that the seceders include among their number, 1 will not say 
all, but tlie greater portion of the pious of the land, and some of the 
master-spiriu o{ the age, men to whom before the secession took places 
the world was ready enough to do homage, but whom, now that it. has 
taken place, it brands as zealots and enthusiasts. The event, remaiha- 
ble as it is in its charaeter, and pr^;nant with results so momentous^ 
ought iio. arrest the attention of Ciuristians of every Church and deiio<^' 
mikation, and me^ with attentive and'prayerflil consideration. 

And IS there no place here for the ertercise of Christian syipjpiia^, ? 
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''ShaU <7h»i#Hatt 'ffietf iuierUtt^ tWSi*''afH fbr'^CliWM’* 

’’MdntcfnMicie of iHW aiithbrity WJ*er'Hf# Wodd-bduglit Chttrtilij 'aaid are 
‘i«main faeedleaa^iiiAd unfnbVed? When they* ftsk bah'iyittpalliy; fehall 
we not cheer' them, and bid them 6bd spebd? WHen'thfeii*‘c&aiie' 
'Beeks our aupi^rt, shall we meet them with a cord “ we'dd Vrot’ u'ndtt*- 
staad you?” Would that the members of the' commuUlbn to'whibh 
you and I ' belong, attended more folly to the reeommendatlbft of la 
burning and a shining light of our own Church. Thus Wriieis Bick^- 
teth, three months before the secession took place, “I cannot but 
recommend the members of our Established Churches in England and 
Ireland, to seek to understand the principles at iasne in this contro- 
versy, and^he really painful position of faithful Scotch Brethren'in the 
ministry, and I febl assured that they would show sympathy with auch 
c<mscientiou8 sufferers, and pour out much prayer for them.” 

■ * The grand principle for which the Church of Scotland has recently 
1}een contending, is that of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Headship of the 
i^ord Jesus Christ. Whatever form it ra.ay have taken in any of its 
■p||MUioal details, such as intrusion of ministers upbn reclaiming con- 
gregations, or of resistance to Csesar when he would have seized Upbn 
'the things that are God’s, this is the leading and primar}' principle 
invidved in the contest. Whatever aspect the struggle may have 
nuumed in the various stages of its progress to the final disruption bf 
the National Establishment, those who have now'' separated from the 
"^tdte«chureh of Scotland, have throughout been guided and directed by 
this leading principle, and animated by a holy resolution to maintain 
the authority and prerogative of the one Supreme Head of His 
Church. 

' It is not my present purpose to enter into any lengthened remarks as 
to the scriptural character of the principle contended for. You will 
fold its true niture fully set forth and clearly established in the vari- 
oui publications which I have sent to you. Read attentively Dr. 
|>off* s first Lecture ; but above all turn to your Bible, and in the 
epirit of prayer and of unprejudiced and impartial judgment, ascertain 
for yourself whether the principle asserted by the seceders be not 
ecripturally right. 

But in case it should appear to you that you are not likely to arrive 
'at' a satisfactory judgment of the real matter at issue, between the 
moderate and evangelical parties, by a- perusal of publications chiefly 
foou. tfee pen of writers who are personally interested in the Contest, 
-Lgiva y<Mi an extract from Bickersteth, who, of all the Ministers of 
the Church of England, appears to haver paid the most attention to 
the cliavaeter of the stru^le in the Scottish Church, and who ewtaio- 
ly may be considered as an impartial writer, as he^assurbdly'iv^'nn 
authority of the soundest judgment in such matters. Writing before 
the' aebession took place, he thus expresses hhnself in his prefocc to 
his'*‘-Beatoration of the Jews.” “ The author ventures also farthw 
to avaii^himadf of this opportunity of expressing interest and ^n^a- 
thy in foe present situation of the Scottish Church. It is a inmst 
toiuefadHeg afld< beert-interesting cause to Contend for the most scrijrtural 
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of alliiiMmis of doing gaod» « paro.«pd ^Seieat gospei^^^m^gliitejiil^edoi 
struggle foiT. '^'tbo right solution :of the . most, difficult, > poriip^^ tU 
problems in the present state of the Church Christ,^ wMe:iOii*its 
way to. its high destinies, the meintenance of such a ministry ki '.its 
spiritual character, wholly and hvowedly under the exclusive domi^oo 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and independant of the state ; and yet in 
connection with that state and dependant upon it, in reference to., its 
Worldly support ! and this, after being robbed of its endowments by 
the rapacity of past ages. The coming glory of the ^ngdom of 
Christ will solve this difficulty in that perfected union and the entire 
combination of Church and State, which we wait for, in the Kingdoih 
of ^im, who is at once Proplmt, Priest, and King of his pgpple. The 
Church of Scotland appears in its constitution to have apyroadied 
very hear to the just limits of the present resjiective spheres id Church 
,and State ; but here, as elsewhere, we see and are compelled to acknow- 
ledge the present infirmities of the visible Church. All power, vested 
in human trusteeship, is liable to abuse, and no doubt such a pow^ as 
the General Assembly seeks to maintain, may be abused. ! as it appsH^ 
ed to the author to have been in the condemnation and depoaitio^^ 
Mr. Campbell in 1831, for what seemed to the author rather verbal 
inaccuracies than fundamental errors. But, however, in the (pinion 
of some the General Assembly may have been formally wrong, in 
any step which may have incidentally augmented their present difHni^ 
ties, their great principles and their grand aim are-scriptorally 
and of immense importance, and hence their present situation demands 
our lively interest and our earnest intercessions. .1 would prey thsre»> 
fore for them, that in the progress of this difficult and painful conflict, 
special wisdom and firmness, with patience and forbearance, may be 
given to our sister Church. 1 trust there may be opportunities t^iened 
and im{woved for the Members of the Church of England, in tiieir 
difiereni ranks and stations, to express both sympathy and love -to «i 
established Protestant Church thus near to us, and in trials and di^r 
culties which may toon reach our own Church. O how bleaml 
will trials be if they do but bring near to each other the . foithfol 
brethren of all the Churches of Christ !” ‘ 

Now- without further reference to the particular case of Mr. Camp- 
bell, in regard to which much difference of opinion exists, you wiH 
observe that Biokerstetli distinctly gives it as his epmioD, that the 
great principles and the grand aim for which the then Churcll of Sootr 
land was contending, are ** scripturally right and of immense impor- 
tance.”' 

Hba sutyoined quotation from the same quartmr, is rather long, but I 
caiqiofiq'jihhold k from yen. Let me, lastly, exhort ell Ghristimu now 
to ootmv ‘sois COST or BBitia deciobo fob tbb Lono'i and to make 
up th^v.mtnds to eount all tkimgr but fo«?, and if need be, to ruffrr tbe 
fot 9 ^qf to tom Christiahd be found in him. , He must bera 

dull observer ^.the signs of the :^mei^ who does not, disoero that eeety 
fthiug is tending , to bring oubthe res^ty and-streagth of meafo priaoi- 
pl«ry. au4 Gad amd fimdktu 
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ikm tiwi prM int tiying BUto of'th* -Scotch lfotioiudChuwh,rfmd‘mMie 
-iriltbo iwireivcadjr to conftM such than the BMCt faithfiil- m Ohrictiaiis 
in that Gbvreh) who can witness^ without aympathj^ andsadmiratioii^ 
lotre^and prayer for them — I am sure 1' eaRnbt»^the'firm' standings on 
Ooqsbietica end the devotedness to principle at great aacriflees,- -of 'the 
batf ^*tha National Clergy, many of them distinguished for zeal end- 
piety.' 'May God give them more and more the' spirit of< wiadoilft 
and 'truth, long-suffering and love! Who can look at this trial 
wkhoat seeing a loud call on us all, to examine our principles and 
the -ground on which we stand, and whether we, at such eost, will 
he Ibithful lo Christ. I doubt not that there will be an enlai^ed 
qiiritaal, blessing to ministers and members of that Church in the 
whole eourse of this severe trial of their principles. God grant it 
dMindantly !” 

- .** We may see its beginning in the statements made by fiiithlul 
ministevs, who are compelled by their situations to take a public part 
iik^ese trying times. Very striking are those which have been made 
b^Dr. Candlish on more than one occasion. His sermon, Hecomber 
18, '1842, addressed to students and young men, on 1. Thess. V. 21,^ie 
full of awakening thought. Well, does he observe, ** men will draw 
off' to their respective sides as the field is clearing for- the combat, and 
they will shake themselves more and more free from all engagements 
abd* entanglements which might distract' or disconcert tlmm. - The 
merely secular elements which have hitherto entered into the discus? 
skm or controversies of the Church, or of the world, will give place to 
what is spiritual, whether it be spiritual wickedness in high places, or 
spiritual faith and patience in those who wrestle against it.” - 

Very beautiful also is his assured anticipation, the exigencies of' 
the times will bring all who are like-minded closer together, and com- 
pel ..them better to understand one another. The perils of a common 
warfare, the pressurerof a common persecution, the calls of a common 
duty to preach the word, to preach it freely, 'widely, everywhere, aud< 
at all seasons— as the only antidote to Antichristian poison, the only 
salt that can save the etfrth, and, above ali^, the Lokoihos op a 

COMMON HOPE, EVEN THE HOPE OF THE COMING OP THE LOBD; fer 
which the souls under the altar cry, How long, O Lord, holg and 'true, 
datt'thtm not judge and avenge iky eaxntei these common ties will 
surely draw nearer to one another all who hold the bead, wbieh' 

. Christy smd whom Antichrist would ^fain destroy r 
• fCbe distinct separation from all merely political parties,' and the 
distinct standing upon the word of Christ, are remarkable features « of 
tUs iDOveaseut, and we trust may oemtione to distiBgaidt- it feoaa all 
nienei worldly measures. Our strength is feonvabower and. testimony 
tw^lw tMitlv and sufferings for it, are our path till ‘tba recura af^eat' 
liOni May his peoide m kept from leaning on any arm. (ff jeeli, and 
eepbcedlyduMii aU partiee hoi^ to the mivemiBent of 40 cip oeuetry f* 
^itiTIwe ' poweifedly, aieo^doee Mr; VKafiase of < Hawiek* yb^bre 
hhrpinriehioBers the ebanoter of'tbf eppnweMng cofiflict.” 
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* 5S£ie4l-«|»fMMi»iio be* prsfNkriiigiM^b)^- tfa»«oi(i^ mflorjetoents.iiC hi# 
pnmdMice, for.fttprocet# «f th<r ,#tenieM wfttng, when-iUMMf jwt# 
who are.CliristiMs by mere profeMioo*: will {wobably be separated 
those who am Christians in deed and in truth ; and when, the oniaiis 
coDtromay will be, not. between one party and anothejr, in regard to 
auttdn of- secondary and subordinate importance, but between Clnist 
W;. the one hand, . and the world on the other. If we read the ^igns, 
9F' the /.present time aright, that is the very trial that is drawing near 
to .ns all ; and in the course of it, we doubt not, that the language of 
Baniel shall be strikingly fiilfilled : ‘ Many shall be puttied and 
mask whitOt and tried ; but the wicked thall do wickedly^ and none of 
the wicked shall understand ; but the wise shall understand^ ” 

-■ “ For Such a trial there seems to be an uigent need. In this Chris- 
tian liuid, and for a considerable time back, all classes of mra have 
been very much mingled together. The broad and characteristic 
distinctioos between the disciples of Christ and the men of the world 
have been, in a great measure, lost sight of. The enmity which God 
meant to be eternal and uncompromising between the seed 
woman and the serpent, has been permitted almost to die away. ill|^ 
wofld and the Church have Joined hands together as if they were br^i 
thren, and <the peace which the world loves has been the result. But 
God appears to be taking the matter into his own hands ; and ww 
understand nothing, either of the philosophy, of history, or of the 
principles -of the Bible, if his providential procedure at,^he present 
time, do not lead to this result, — that a line of broad and palpable 
distinction shall be drawn between the men of the world and those 
whose lives are hid with Christ in God. The judgment and the trial 
seem already to be beginning with the house of God, and with God’s 
ministers ; and it is likely to bd a strong sifting for us ’all, such a 
sifting as will .put every thing like neutrality out of ous power, either 
coiistrainiog us by the feai* of man, which bringeth a snares to make 
shipwreck of our faith, and to cast in our -lot with the men of. the. 
world who have their portion only in this life ; or impelling us, in the 
integrity of our spirits, and in the strength of firm, unshaken, and 
unalterable principle, to go beyond the camp, bearing Christ’s cross, 
and sufiTering its reproach.” 

Kor is it likely the trial will stop with us. In all likelihood it will 
alsepass into the bosom of your families, and unto all of you whose 
hearts are ri^t in the sight of God, and who are stedfiist iof Christ’s^ 
<mvenant, it need not be surprising though it should be felt, and felt, 
with a bitterness not to be described, that a man's enemies shaU be 
they^fhisoum household." , . 

^<TtM fellowing remtirk from the same pen is very significant — apart 
fiptt.khe scriptural and ecclmiastical view . of the subjeot, the legal 
ddibulties are sudk in the present Scotch National Church dispute^ that ; 
tbe.ablest judgeadnr .Scealand haveformed different judgments. It ial 
httW^ii^ etrikfeg toisaa the ibost of^fiostte merely p^ioal parti^v 
uaiiisigaiiiit tlia.€httrcb,‘whiBh. professes to stand shsaply on. the Word 
of God. The shl^t. deserves .sperial attention -as one of Shpsacx 
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remarl^abte. Qf tjw..^iipes,,in4}c^g <»inmg ,4v«»»ip,”< .Sbatt ciif 
follow '<^0 ipultitod^ ...and take part with thh world agaiofft thoaa whff 
lire standing 8 jinpiy oh .the word of God? 

,You will, I am sure, excuse the lengtli of these quotatiopa.,,,.I.l}ave 
given, them, to you as the testiraony of au impartial .writ«r,iOf •Qp>^ 
whom you And I would desire to^ follow in many things, and ^tirbope 
example. we should not reject without question or inquiry, .wbeOiiW 
find him isympathizing in spirit with the suffering members of Ih^ 
and striving in prayer for them. . r .i; 

You think the seceders wrong in their separation from tbe<£blta- 
bUshed Church, because “as you believe, there was no. differenfe of 
opinion on any subject, whicli was considered necessary,. to salvation^? 
1 am free to admit, that a person iu a justified state, does not fall from 
that sta^e by adhering to the Moderates, or that one not justified is at 
once made a member of Christ’s spiritual body by joiuiug the Free 
Church. And yet I think that on further examination you will find 
the principles involved in this struggle to be of paramouat interest, 
|I and essential in their cliaracter, and liiglily iufiuantial in their 
mtiqal operation. 

The Church has been put in trust with the Gospel, She is the i^lt 
of the earth to purify the mass of corruption which pcdlutes it.; she is 
the light of the world to dispel the durkiifss which eMvelopea.it«:..i£|hc 
has received this commission from her Supreme Ilead^ and be assured 
He* has nob sent to ' her on this high and holy work without layipg 
down certain fixed principles of government for her guidance, and 
direction. The Bible is His statqte-book, and we there find, the 
^and pirinciple of Christ’s Supreme Headship over His Church disr 
tihctly asserted.; It is a principle of direct and immediate applicatioii, 
afiecting tne*Churcb in both its component parts, the laical and eccle- 
stastical bodies, rendering the ordinary members of the Church, Te^OQo 
sible to the Head for the election and nomination of their postm* ; and 

g ' e office-bearers or ministers of the Cliurch responsible to the same 
ead for the ordination of tliose who are to minister to the peog^ 1 
will not enter more at length into this part of the sulyect, bqt again 
refeir you to the publications which I have sent you, in which yoa.wifi 
fiuid the fullest and most satisfactory statements respecting -ittua 
character of this mighty principle, the manner of its operation, and the 
resalts to which it leads. 

,, You cannot, I am sure, after perusing these publications^ conUnoe^io 
yp^ present belief that the struggle in the Scotch Church iuvolepdinq 
essential point. If Christ has given laws for the Goyernmen^ uf 
lOihtircli are men af^ liberty to alter or abirogate them as ihsy 
Has^he done any thing without a cause. Does (m not spe tho pod 
the 'beginning? Does he not know the most efibotiye/iiMaQtif^r 
pj^ingpit t^ work of redemption ; and does man hn 
l^pw better? Study well this principle in its teodweipli, tiidrffnv 
wul see that it is of paramount importance. , In the cleiysfit-.' l ite h O! y 
it points .out the duties^ and declares the pnyil«g«i^ c)if. eotigrqge|iftm 
fuid ministers. It shews bow tbtee duties are to bo^<,4isohnrgo4> ond 
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tbea^ ^vileg^ «tijoj4 sd' by the rewjedlive parties In pieifec^ l^i^i^diriy 
'mitt il^h b^tMaed limits. ’ A godly pebple (limited in puSi'bef, *for 
instance, to -the communicants of a congregation) acting ondfer 
sottse of their responsibility tO their Head, will not have any hiit a 
jgOd'y ‘ pastot* to take the oversight of them ; a godly pastor will seek 
the godly and to reclaim the ungodly ; and thus by a course 
rf healthy action 'and reaction this principle is eminently adapted 
Bbdokipltsh the ends contemplated by the economy of Redemption, in 
the promulgation of the Gospel and the sa*ation of souls. 

Bat it is asked, was there sufficient ground for the separation from 
the Established Church ? Have not the seceders been contending for 
a ehadow ? The' question sounds strange to those wlio value the great 
principles involved* in the struggle. The question at issue in its 
driglnal foinn, was whether the Christian Members (only communicants) 
of a congregation should be permitted to refuse or decline the appoint- 
fteent amongst them of a worldly or unacceptable minister, presented 
to them, it may be by an ungodly patron, and whether they should be 
permitted to exercise this veto (as it has been termed)' uncontrouI|^ 
by any secular power, and subject only to the spiritual superlutendenc^ 
of their Presbytery. Now liere was the least possible and the very 
humblest demand that a Christian people could make for their con- 
stibitional rights, and yet in it was involved the wl»ole question, what 
io Christ’s, what ‘is Csesar’s? Whom shall we obey? Shall we favour 
the unfit minister and please Cmsar — or refuse him and Chri^ ? 
Why here the whole principle was at stake, and w)mt could be done by 
those who contended for its unalterable inviolability, but separate from 
the Church which would tolerate its violation ? Recollect too that the 
•first infraction of a principle is as the letting in of watfr : it does 
violence to its integrity and soon leads the way to greater aggressions. 
In the recent instance of the Church of Scotland, the Civil Courts 
commenced by upholding the patron in forcing a minister upon a 
reclaiming congr^ation, and concluded, in the language of the highest 
judicial authority, by not leaving to the Church' one spiritual function 
lirith which those Courts had not interfered. 

Let me tax your patience for a little while longer, while I cr^e 
yotnr attention to the practical operation of the principle for whmh 
the Free Church of Scotland has been contending as exemplified in 
the Churches of England and Scotland, ere yet the separation in the 
letter hkd taken place. The Church of England is Eraslian in its 
constitution, acknowledging the King as Supreme in all matters and 
Causes ecclesiastical ; while the Church of Scotland, ere Us fall, 
aekribwledged no other head hi such matters than the Lord Jesus 
Christ.' 1 think we may trace the opii-ation and effects of thesfe 
principles in the condition and circumstances of the two 
C^rches. And here do not condemn me for dwelling upon the 
fiUdts Of our own Church. BbliOU^ me those are not her best ffibn^ 
would keop them from the li^t. It 

' ’•'Wrrt' ah to the ministry/ * Ih the Church of Scotland, iu its ^est 
days, tile minister was viYtually cliosen by the Christian people' tiiid 
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ordained by the Ptesbytery. The, patron m^bt exerciae bis right of 
patronage, but not without reference to the recogniseed du^es and. prir 
vilages of the laical and ecclesiastical bodies. What has been the re- 
sult ? a- body of ministers taken as a whole, the most scripturally pure, 
in their doctrine, the most pious, and godly in their liyes,’ and the 
niost devoted to their work.* Id the Church of England the Pa- 
tron nominates and appoints the presentee to “an incumbency witit^ii, 
out any reference whatever to the will of the people, and toooiten,. 
alas ! without any reference whatever to the qualifications of the 
nominee. Has the result been ns satisfactory? God forbid, that I 
should say one syllable in disparagement of the Evangelicia Cler- 
gy of the Church of ^ngland. I do not believe there t,o be 
found more devoted, pious and able ministers Of the New Testa*^ 
ment in any. Protestant communion upon earth. Well may we bless 
God for our Noels, our Bickersteths, our Closes, and hundreds of 
their stamp. But take the entire body, and can you say as much 
for them as for the Clergy of the late Church of Scotland ? Alas ! 
mdny (it is said the majority) of them are abetters one of the foulest 
heresies that ever infested and corrupted the Church of Christ. As to 
other points, what say you to the following interrogatory put to bis 
Diocesan the Bishop of London, by a Presbyter of the Anglican 
Church ; the question perhaps might as well have been spared, but 
surely the very circumstance of there being any ground for the infer- 
ence to bqffrawn front it is indicative of a melancholy state of things : 
** If every unconverted Clergyman in your Lordship’s diocese, were 
put under arrest at eight o’clock on Sunday morning next, and kept in 
close confinement for twenty-four hours, hpw many of your Churches 
would be without divine service on that day ?” 

Then as to the people. The progress of vital religion is dependent 
upon the preaching of the word, and this again in its true scriptural 
sense, upon a G^ly ministry. Under such a ministry as that with 
which Scotland has been blessed, we might expect to find religion 
making its way among the people. Nor shall we be disappointed. 
The preaching of the truth by a man of God, his pastoral supervision, 
and the Sabbath-school under his counsel and direction, have changed 
the religious and moral aspect of many a village in Scotland, until it 


* Too will bear in mind that I speak of the Chnrch of Scotland when In the 
exercise and enjoyment of those privileges, which are involved in the doetrine 
of the Headship of Christ, for which the Free Church has been contending* and 
for the maintenance of which it is now in separation from the National Esta*. 
hlishment. While the Veto was in operation, under the Act of 1B34, and !>efoi^ 
that, during the period that it wih fulljp recognized through the force of public 
refigious feeling* aye, and of nationally plighted faith* and the people exercised 
the privilege of opposjng their Veto to the nomination of the Patron, the Church 
doarished* In the days of Moderatism, when there was no Veto* it was almost 
deads It is interesting to study the His^v of toe Church of Scotland, with re* 
fereoce to the operation of this grand pnneiple of Chri8t*s Ecclesiastical Head* 
ship over his Church. It is marked bv energy and life, or by torpor and ^th« 
just as the principle was maintained lO the days of Evangelical, or abandened 
in those .of Moderate ascendency* 
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may, with truth, be said that as compared with the English the Scotch 
are an educated and religious people. 

Lastly as to discipline. We have enough to shew us that the 
Church' of Scotland would not ttilerate for a day any approach to false 
doctrine in^ahy of its ministers. The case of Mr. Campbell of Rowe* 
is to the point. What shall we say of our poor Zion ? The Lord 
doel indeed seem to have a controversy with her. She is more than 
half way to Rome, and yet there is no one to arrest the sOul-destroy- 
irtg heresy that is taking her there. Sftrae there are who, in spite of 
past ex|^rience, are looking for help to the Bishops. But what can 
they do r 'What have they done ? Influenced by seculA’ interests, 
and restrlfined by secular power, they will not, cannot, dare not, put 
forth a hand to stay the evil. They may preach, and some of tliem 
have preached right well, against it ; but what care the Jesuits and 
Heretics of Oxford for this preaching. Professing the most profound 
respect for Episcopal juitliority, they go on their course without let, 
or deviation to a hairis breadth, in spite of ten times repeated 
Episcopal denunciation. We have a notable instance of this close Ht 
home. No one of the Bishops has denounced the Oxford heresy more 
scripturally and powerfully than the Bishop of Calcutta ; and yet is it not 
preached without disguise at no great distance from his palace ? If the 
safety of the Anglican Church is to depend upon her Bishops, her 
days are numbered, and her doom is sealed. ^ 

Now I beg you to consider these points not merely as fadls, but in 
connection wth tlie differing principles which distinguish the Churches 
of which I have been speaking. Tr«ace the working of the respective 
principles of both. The subject will bear examination. And if you 
find on the one hand that the Erastian principle of an earthly 
sovereign's headship over the Church, by which the King, through his 
delegates, may control almost every act and function of the ecclesias- 
tical body, leaves the Church powerless as to the maintenance of any 
thing like discipline in spiritual matters ; and if, under the operation 
of the same principle, you find a system in force, which tolerates the 
appointment to the EpiscojSal Bench of men, because they happen to 
be quondam tutors of members of Royalty or connections of Cabinet 
Ministers ; which, in regard to those entering upon the ministry, per- 
mits the nomination and appointment of ministers without reference 
to the will of the Christian iMJople, and often to the qualifications 
essential to the discharge of the ministerial office ; and which (not to 
speak in stronger or more positive terms) is at least, calculated to 
lead to all the evils of an inefficient ministry and a neglected Hock ; 
and if on the otlier hand you find that the scriptunil principle of the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Headship of the Lord Jesus Christ, which 
imposes a direct responsibility both upon the ordinaiy and ministerial 
members of the Church, in regard to the selection and ordination of 
pastors to take the oversight of Christian congregations, has its results 
in blessings of ^an efficient ministry and a religious people, say 
mftsrwc not consider the Headship of Christ as a doctrine of para- 
mount importance, instead of (as too many are apt to consider it) 
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only a question of Church discipline or, an abstract, uninfluential, 
inoperative principle : and shall we any longer think those in error, who 
have sacrificed every thing the world can give, in order to maintun it 
in all its scriptural integrity ? 

Are you scared by the bugbear of ambitious priests grasping at 
power ? for this is a charge which lias been brought against the minis* 
ters who have seceded from the Scottish Establishment. 1 deny'*not 
that such things have been ; but what then ? If a priesthood chosen 
and appointed in violation of the laws of Christ’s Government, have 
grasped at power and abused it, is that a reason why a priesthood 
chosen andAppointed in conformity to those laws should d^ thi same ? 
The case m the Church of Scotland should teach us otheifrise ; for 
there vte see a ministry refusing power when offered to it, and sacri- 
ficing all in contending, not for their own powers, but for the 
privileges of their people. Men do 'not make such sacrifices for mere 
abstractions ; they do not relinquish house and home in open confession 
of a principle which they secretly repudiate. Rest assured that those 
who make sacrifices in defences of right principles, are the most likely 
persons to carry them out into practice. 

I have extended my letter to a greater length than 1 originally 
intended, and yet have left much unsaid. My object, however, has not 
been so much to discuss the great doctrine for which the Free Church 
of Scotland has made such noble sacrifices, as to induce you to con- 
sidler it. fielieve me it is not a merely local question, but one of vast 
and general importance to all Christian communities. As I before 
said, I believe the time is fast approaching when our own communion 
will be forced to give heed to it in a manner far more decided than 
obtains at present. The spectacle recently exhibited in Scotland, may 
be for judgment, or for mercy to the Church of England — for judgment 
if the warning be neglected, for mercy if it be rightly improved. The 
storm is gathering, and methinks the cloud on the horizon, charged 
rather with the lightning and the thunder than with genial showers, is 
even now somewhat larger than a man’s hand : but if the signs of the 
times be improved, a gracious God may« yet avert the threatened 
danger. In the mean time let us sympathize with those who have 
been the first in our day to contend, and to suffer, for maintaining 
intact, that which shall be the glory of the Millennial Reign, the 
Supreme Headship of the King of Zion. Let us take heed to our- 
selves how we refuse them, lest haply we be found to refuse. Him who 
is with them. 

That the Spirit of Truth may guide you into a right judgment in this 
matter, is. the earnest prayer of, 


Your’s very sincerely. 


J. II. 
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IIL--SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR AND THE DISRUPTION. 


[In Sir Geor^ Sinclair* a letter^ a$ gintn below, we have a apecimen of a phenome* 
non in the preeent dag^ nowise uncommon — disruption of Head and Heart. — Sir 
George^s head is a (pro tempore) residuary, but his heart has gpne out. No one 
can read his late productions, without ^eetn^ that his better^half is where it ought 
to be ; and we should not wonder to see the other half soon follow, and so become 
better too. We ever have esteemed him as a good man ; but we never could rely 
upon Ids sdtadom : — he has of late been at fault — but, true to the tmtth. as we hope 
he iSf ^ will soQp recover the scent. The remarks of the Guardian ** we 
also subjhin — because they are calm, sober, pointed and just. May all our good 
men be brought back, and our bad men he made good! meanwhile, we shall make 
the unhappiness of oar deserters a plea for faithfulness, and the struggles of the 
faint-hearted an argument for bold adherence. The teAii^er^ of truth within the 
heart of love, are louder than storms of error within the hetj^ of selfish worldlintss.'l 

Thurso Castle^ 2%tk Ar^nst. 1843. 

Dkar Sir, — I have already expressed my conviction that the bill, which 
has now received the Royal assent, could not, in its present shape, have 
proved satisfactory to the Convocationists. It niay, perhaps, be asked, why 
I find fault with the Government for not having laid it on the table before 
the disruption took place ? I answer, firstly, that a more ample and accepta* 
ble measure should, under the circumstances of the case, ha^ been pro- 
pounded ; and secondly’, that the production even of this bill would have 
been hailed as an indication, that the Government was really desirous to 
restore peace, and prevent schism — and it might (if time had been given) 
have been so modified, as to have enabled and induced all or most of the 
ministers who have left the Church to have, conscientiously and creditably, 
remained within its pale. You no doubt read the three letters, in which I 
so streiiuousl/ advocated the introduction of a bill prior to the meeting of 
the assembly. A similar course was recommeuded by a number of Conser- 
vative Scottish members, whom I had the honour to meet some weeks before 
the calamity took place ; and so anxious were some excellent clerical friends 
of mine (who have not seceded) for the adoption of this course, that one of 
them expressed himself to the following effect, in a communication dated 
6th April: — “Every day makes it more and more clear, that you and we 
were right in urging the Cabinet to bring forward their measure long ago. 
A schism is at length inevitable. The only question now is^ as to the probable 
extent of it. That, I fear, will be much greater than many seem to imagine, 
in consequence of the course to which the Government appear determined 
to adhere. ■ No one is disposed to make grearter allowances for them than 
myself, in the difficult circumstances in which they have been placed, having 
to reconcile such conflicting views and interests, ^8nd having such different 
advice tendered to them from different quarters^ but I say it in the bitter- 
ness of niy heart, in niy humble opinion, they could scarcely have acted 
differently from what they have done, had they intended — what it is unne- 
cessary to tell you I am persuaded they never dreamt of for a moment — to 
ruin the Church of Scotland, and to destroy the usefulness of its ministers.’* 
I myself have all along been persuaded, that the unhappy distrust and sus- 
piciem, which subsisted between the Church and the Cabinet, and which I 
never could succeed in removing from the minds of either party, constituted 
the chief cause of the disruption. My last letter to Lord Aberdeen (implor- 
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ing immediate legislation) was wholly inefTectual ; and when I retarned to 
Edinburgh, a week before the meeting of Assembly, I submitted to Drs. 
Chahner, Welsh, Candlish, and Cunningham, to the Rev. Mr. Bruce, to Mr. 
Young, and Mr. MoncrieflT, a proposal that we should have a meeting, and 
make the bill, which. I have printed in the appendix to my letter to Mr. 
Davidson, the subject of friendly conference ; and if we could modify and 
alter it, so as to meet the views of the Church, without being rendered inad- 
missible on the part of the State, I would go back to . London the same night, 
and submit it to Sir R. Peel, with a sanguine hope that he would be per- 
suaded to introduce it at once, for the sake of averting mo great an evil, as 
was otherwise inevitable — in which case, by returning without delay, I 
might arrive in time to intimate his assent to the proposal ft few hours 
before the proceedings of the Assembly commenced. I was utmccessful in 
ray endeavours to persuade most of these eminent men t6 entertain this sug- 
gestion favourably ; and nothing remained for me to do but to allow matters 
to take their course, and witness a consummation which I so sincerely 
deprecated and deplored. 

Another question has been addressed to me from various quarters, viz., 
w'hy I have remained a member of the K.-^tablishment. when almost all the 
friends and all the ministers whom I most esteem ana value have thought it 
their duty to leave It? To this I reply, that I have not joined the Free 
Church, because it appears to me that hath iheir prirwiplr!; and their practice 
necessurily lead to Voluntary Um — at least, they would do so in my own case ; 
and I have been unable to convince myself that this country can dispense 
with the secular advantages belonging to an Establishment. 1 am there- 
fore of opioioo, that although the provisions of the new law are not sufhei- 
enfly popular and comprehensive, it is, on the whole, more advisable to try 
how the Establishment principle can work under the present system, than 
at once to become the enemy of an institution which I have so long vene- 
rated and admired. I acknowledge as cheerfully ns their most zeatous 
adherents can do, the talents, piety, and disinterestedness of the excellent 
men who have left the Church. It seems to me, indeed, that they greatly 
contributed to bring about the lamentable schism which is now rending the 
peace and bannoiiy of the whole of Scotland, propounding Ach views, and 
urging such pretensions, as I do not think any Government would have 
coiintcnaoced, or any Legislature have conceded, to their full extent ; but 
still they are to be esteemed highly in love, and held in ropiitatiim, as faith- 
ful, sincere, accomplished, and devoted servants of the great Master, whose 
they are, and whom th^ serve. 

Many politicians are buoying themselves up with the hope, that the Free 
Church will prove a very ephemeral institution, and that it will fall in pieces 
from two causes — Ist, The appointment by the Crown and private patrons 
of efficient and pious successors where vacancies have been created by the 
recent resignations. 1 entertain, however, great doubts whether the hearers, 
who have deliberately and reluctantly made up their minds to quit the 
Church of their fathers, will so lightly transfer their confidence an<l affection 
Irom men whom they Have long loved and habitnally reverenced, and who 
have made a noble and cc]|ire sacrifice of their private!^ interests, to new 
pastors, who come amongst them under circumstances of manifest disad- 
vantoge. But, 2d, it is confidently expected that, whert* the seceding 
ministers are removed by death from their respective spheres of usefulness, 
their coogr^ations will at once return to the Establfshment. My own 
opiuioa is directly the reverse. I believe that a numl>cr of able add devoted 
young men will be orepared for the holy office of the ministry, under the 
superintendence or the first divine s)f the age and his coadjutors, who will 
gradually take the place of the aged incumbents ; so that, if aderptaie fiiruh< 
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are raised^ the influence of the Free Church is much more likely to be 
incresased than to be diminished. But I do not think that, with all their 
efiortSy sufficient means will be collected for meeting the many demands 
which must be made from all quarters upon the resources of the Free 
Cburob ; and this is, in my opinion, the only obstacle (but a very serious 
one) to its progress or to its stability. It does appeth* somewhat anomalous 
and inconsistent, to see the leaders of that institution soliciting the sympa- 
thies, and relying on the aid, of Voluntary Churchmen, whilst, in the same 
breath, they disclaim all confidence in the principle which their new allies 
regard^ as fundamental ; and that, whilst professing fheir adherence to the 
Establishment principle all institutions founded on that basis are denounced 
as objectaof their implacable hostility For my own part, 1 never pass a 
single day without lamenting the catastrophe which has taken place, and 
which has crippled to so fearful an axtent the usefulness and respectability 
of the Established Church in the county from which I address you. As 
patron of this parish, it has been niy endeavour, as well as my duty, to 
secure the ministrations of an incumbent, of whose efficiency and probit}" 
I have received most satisfactory attestations. He has rendered himself 
prima facie acceptal)le to such of the parishioners as have remained connect- 
ed with the Establishment, amongst whom are included all the heritors (or 
their representatives) by whom the stipend is paid, and the fabrics of the 
church and tnansc upheld. 1 wish iiim all possible success, and shall show 
biin all possible respect. But 1 cannot contemplate without great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in my hearf* the deserted seat, in which the 
grey-headed elders were wont to meet, and the empty benches, so recently 
occupied by matrons and patriarchs, lowly (it may be) in station, but pre- 
eminently adorning the gospel by the piety and consistency of tbeir and 
couversation. The case will, i believe, be precisely similar irf almost every 
parish throughout the county. “ Arise, let us go hence,*’ has been the all 
shut universal exclamation, in regard to the Establishment, of thousands of 
her most devoted adherents, who, a few months ago, would not have counted 
their lives dear to them, had they been called upon, not to be bound only, 
but to die in defence of her rights and liberties. Where are they now ? 

Our fathers (in point of Christian worth bad experience), where are they 
Still congregating theii^ families to the morning and evening services, within 
the precincts of the same dwellings— still attending with, if possible, in- 
creased veneration, the weekly ministrations of the same pastors, though no 
longer within the walls of the same church — still cherishing the same bright 
hopes — still setting the same consistent example-j-etill (as at this very season 
in this neighbourhood), assembling with more intSise alacrity, and in still aug- 
menting numbers, from the most distant parishes, to strengthen each other’s 
hands, and encourage each other’s hdarts, by a united and fervent participa- 
tion in the most solemn of our religious ordinances. O how dearly have the 
conquerors (if indeed they be conquerors) purchased their triumph I Had I 
been the most ardent friend of patronage (instead of regarding it, as 1 have 
•never ceased to do, as the greatest blemish in our ecclesiastical polity), I 
would rather have sacrificed that principle, tjjan (by adhering to it, and 
pertinaciously^refusing such a modification or restraint upon its exercise as 
its most strenuous opponents were prepared; for the sake of peace, to have 
acquiesced io) have rent the Church in twain, and rendered it not only a 
duty on the part of many of its best and holiest members reluctantly to 
leave it, but a matter of extreme difficulty and painful conflict in the case 
of others (and myself amongst the rest), to remain within its pale, from a 
•conacieutioua adherence to the Establishment principle, and a deliberate 
distrust in the efficiency of thiUL very Voluntaryism which has been 
powcrhilly denounced by these eminent authorities, who arc now entirely 
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dependent upon resources for the maintenance and stability of their 
C.barch. 

I ever remain, very truly yours, 

Georgs Sinci^air. 


A second letter from Sir George Sinclair which appears in to-day*a 
paper, although it reiterates the statements of the former as to the ruin 
wrought on the Established Church, and bears witness* eveh more feelingly to 
the powerful struggle, that it costs him to stay !n, fj^^es yet prove that he is 
animated by sentiments the reverse of unfriendly to it. We cannot allow 
ourselves to doubt that Sir George's convictions will eventually issue in 
his separation from the dishonoured Church ; but when that even takes 
place, it is evident it will be under the constraint of an absolute conscien* 
tious neceWity. At present he cannot reconcile his mind to such a step. 

Sir George cannot sufficiently deplore the infatuation of the Government, 
in not bringing in some bill or other, before the disruption actually took 
place. Of course, if the Government thought that they could produce any 
bill, that the Church could without dishonour accept of (and to offer it any 
other, implies ‘the greatest discredit to themselves), they were bound, by 
every principle of duty, to lay it on the table, before the meeting of Assem- 
bly. But knowing, as we do, from their own repeated declarations, that 
they never meant to grant any measure, that would really save our principles, 
we cannot participate in his regret on this subject. If they had brought in, 
at the last moment, some unsound, but plausible and skilfully framed bill, 
no one can estimate the confusion they might, for a time, have created in our 
ranks. It woftld have been like the cruel offer of a free pardon to a martyr 
at the stake, on condition of signing some deceitful recantation. Without 
sufficient time to consider its provisions, many whose hearts were in tba( 
right place might have felt painfully undecided, and when their brethren 
proceeded to take the final step, in vindication of their principles, might 
either have lingered behind, or have advanced to the sacrifice of all things 
without a perfect conviction of its .necessity. As it was, we cannot^ but 
think that it was a special kindness of Providence sA to overrule the minds 
of Government, that seeing they were determined not to concede what the 
Church could conscientiously accept, they offered nothing at all till the 
irrevocable deed was done. Thus did the great Head of the Church make 
the path plain before his stf vants ; and thus were they enabled, cheerfully 
and unhesitatingly, and in me firm and united band, to bear a testimony for 
the truth such as the world had never before seen. 

We give Sir George full credit for thfe benevolence of his intentions, which 
induced him to try to bring about a meeting of the leaders of the Church 
the Week before the sitting of the Assembly, in order to frame some new bill 
that might by possibility have received the sanction of the Government. At 
the same time we do not see how these distinguished men could, with any 
propriety, have given in to his proposal. The Claim of Rights embodied in 
it the very lowest settlement which the Church had solengnly declared it 
could accept of. After that claim had been emphatically and deliberately 
spurned away by her Majesty's Ministers, for the Church to have again forced 
tfint claim upon their attention, would obviously have been useless ; and to 
have hinted at any lower settlement would, and justly, have drawn down 
upon her the scorn and contepipt of her enemies. We cannot therefore 
blame the leaders of the Church for not acceding to his kind and wcll- 
inleotioiied proposal. If they had done so, they might have done muck 
barm, but had no rational probability of dSing any good. They bad exhausted 
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everjr effort that a sincere desire for an honourable settlement could dictate ; 
but in vain We readily admit that *‘the dit>tru!)t and suspicion” which the 
Church entertained of the Cabinet was very great ; but the question is, 
Was jt not well-founded ?” After “the surprise and alarm” which Sir 
George himself felt constrained to express in his letter to Lord Aberdeen, 
even before the disruption, when compariug the later statements of the 
Government with their previous ones, we think the question wilt at onee be 
answered in our favour. The Marquis of lireadalbane was at the very time 
fully inclined to repose confidence in the intentions of the Ciovernment. but 
he, too, soon found that that confidence was niisplaced 

It is matter of deep and especial regret with 8ir orge, that the Church 
had not taken up lower ground on tjjbe subject ot spiritual jurisdiction. Our 
views on that subject, he thinks, were “ such as no Government would have 
countenanced, and no Legislature would have conceded,” to the extern we 
demanded. Now as to the Governments and Legislatures of tlie present 
da^, made up as these are chiefly of Englishmen, we readily admit it. Hut 
it IS a historical fact, which has been demonstrated again and again, and by 
few more ably than by the Marqui.sof Lome, that the whole amount of juris- 
diction which we claimed was ratified and condmied by repeated acts of the 
Scottish Parliament, and finally embodied in the Treaty of Union, as a fun- 
damental condition of it, to be observed “ unalterably for ever ” Nor was 
the act of Anne itself ever regarded, till nowy as in any respect interfering 
with that jurisdiction. We know very well how hopeless is the effort to 
convince, by reasoning, of the propriety of such a jurisdiction, any one who, 
like, Sir George, has been educated in England, and, by his constant inter- 
course with Englishmen, has imperceptibly imbibed the favourite V^ejudices 
of a country, in which it is one of the first principles of constitutions law, 
that the civil magistrate is “ supreme in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil.” We live lu the confident hope, that he will soon be brought practi- 
fcally to occupy the same position with ourselves. But that is a consumma- 
tion which, we believe, will be brought about more by the development of 
the rejfrtf&s of the two contrasted systems, now on their trial in Scotland, 
than by any elaborate argument. Like the Rev. Mr. Hintz of Berlin, how- 
ever much difficulty He inay find in making up his mmd to join us, we are 
aure be will find no difficulty ere long in making up his heart to do so. 

In the meantime, however, it is not unworthy of his consideration, that 
however easily Sir Robert Peel and other English statesmen think they can 
demonstrate, on the principles of * English jurisprudence,” the absurdity 
of our claims, the most acute and learned of Scottish divines who have 
adhered to the Establishment, do not find it so easy a task to set aside the 
charge which we have brought against them, of consenting to the entire 
subversion of the spiritual liberties of the Church. The protest laid on the 
Assembly table on the day of the disruption, by a clear mnjorihj of its legal 
members^ did, in the face of all Christendom, solemuly declare, that the 
Church, now by law established in Scotland, had apostatised from the grand 
doctrine that the Lord Jesus Christ is sole King and tiead of his Church. 
This was a grave charge, and the Residuary Assembly felt that it was so. 
A Committee vAs therefore appointed to prepare an appropriate reply before 
the rising of the Assembly. The Committee met ; but they could not 
agree upon an answer. Three different answers were given in by three dif- 
ferent members. The Assembly listened to each of them in succession^ 
and found that not one of them was a safe or satisfactory answer to the 
protest. It therefore broke up without answering the protest ; and an ade- 
quate answer was ordered to be prepared against the meeting of contmis- 
sioD. The meeting of the Commiftsion came, and Mr. David MUpe was 
ready with an answer to lay before it ; but when the time to consider it 
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^ame, behold there was cot a qaorum. The Commission therefore had to 
break up as the Assembly had done, vritheut rolling off the reproaebt that 
lay apon it ; and the Protest is to this hour unanswered. Now, is not this, 
to say the very least of it, suspicious P Dof s it not^ afford a strong pre-; 
sumption that they feel the inherent weakmss of their causci and that they 
dare not fairly look the matter in the face. If they could, they would cer«- 
tainly never "have allowed themselves so long to be branded as an apostate 
(];|prch that had abjured the sole headship of Christ, A fact like this will 
w^h not a little prima facie^ with every candid mind. 

Hut it is not merely, as a Scottish question, against which our legislates 
have English prejudices, that it has no chance of fair play. It ig, as a spiri- 
tual question, pronounced upon by men ^ho, in an overwhelming proportion, 
have no sense of vital religion, that the greatest antipathy is felt and expres- 
sed agains| it. We readily admit, that the doctriiie of the exclusive spiritual 
jurisdiction of the ^Church, Sowing from the sole headship of Christ, is a 
doctrine which was not likely to receive any countenance from governments 
or legislatures, as governments or legislatures are now constituted. But is 
tbpit any argument against its truth, or any reason why we should think of 
paring it down ? We are very certain that if Sir GeeSr^e were to take th# 
opinion of the British Parliament on the question of, justification by faith 
alone, he would find that it would get to the full, as little countenance in 
that quarter, as the doctrine we are now maintaining. The doctrines of 
grace would as certainly and as generally be stigmati.sed as subversive of 
sound morality, as the doctrine flowing from Christas headship is pronounced 
to be subversive of all good government 

W^ have left ourselves little space to allude to the main reason which 
deters Sir Gedt’ge from qfuitting the Establishment, although almost all the 
friends, and all the ministers he most esteems and values, have thought it 
their duty to leave it.** That reason is, because he thinks that both the 
principles and the practice of the Free Church necessarily lead to Volun- 
taryism.” Fronr all apprehensions arising from this cause we doubt,^not be 
will easily be delivered. We hold now precisely the same principles on 
Church Establishments that we did in the very heat of the Voluntary warfare 
We always maintained then, as we do now, that the Church could not barter 
away any of her inherent liberties for endowments — that the Churchy if 
established'i must yet be free — and that, if her establishment interfered with 
her freedom, then she must not be established. Sir George, we think, will 
readily admit that bis late distinguished friend Dr. M^Crie, was an enlighten- 
ed as well as an ardent friend of Establishments, yet these were the precise 
views which he entertained. Why, then, should he fear, when the Establish- 
ed Church of this country is upheld on terms that all consistent champions 
of national religion have ever denounced, that his following the example of 
the learned Doctor, and quitting a vitiated Estahlishineiit, should be in any 
danger of landing him in Voluntaryism ? So far from there being any dan- 
ger of that, wo hold that the day that witnessed the departure of so inanyi* 
men of God from St. Andrew*8 Church — leaving their all behind therrt, and 
bearing a full testimony for Christ as at once King of nations, and King of 
saints — secured the eventual triumph of the Establishment principj^, and 
spiritual freedom along with it. Some may think that we arc fairly beaten. 
And it is true that in a sense wc have been defeated. But it ha*b happened 
before now, that the fallen have been the conquerors. When Leonidas and 
his 300 Spartans were cut to pieces in the pass of Thcrmopylic, the last of 
that noble band, on receiving his de|ith-wound, wrote on his shield with the 
point of his sword, “ I have conquered** — and expired. And this was no 
vain-gIpriouR boast of the dying warrior. The liberties of Greece were 
secured by the valour of the slain ; and Xerxes found he had only gained a 
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loss. So 18 it wilh the 470. They have been compelled to give way; they 
liave been compelled to leave houses and lands for conscience sake ? they 
have felt constrained to quit the pleasant places of the Establishment. Bat 
their principles have triumphed. ^ The true scriptuAl principles of national 
Christianity have been exalted fo a height in the eyes of the Christian 
world which they have never occupied before ; and when at last the heaven 
shall ring with the glad shout, The kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,’’ the memory of these DoUa 
confessors will be held in affectionate remembrance, as having aided M 
powerful instruments in speeding on such a glorious consummation. 

With such^en, a heart like that of Sir George Sinclair’s must sympathise, 
whether he vfill or no. 'i"he tribute which he pays to the worth of the 
humble laity who have followed them out of the Establishment in Caithpess, 
with which we close this aiticle, is one of the most beautiful we I)^ve ever 
met with ; and hard-hearted must he be, whatever his viefrs on the present 
controversy, who can read it unmoved: — 

As patron of this parish, it has been my endeavour, as well as my duty, 
to secure the ministrations of an incumbent, of whose efficiency and probity 
I hSvc received most satisfactory attestations. I wish him all possible suc- 
cess, and shall show him all possible respect. But I cannot contemplate, 
without ‘great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart,’ the deserted 
seat, in which the grey-headed elders were wont to meet, and the empty 
benches, so recently occupied by matrons and patriarchs, lowly (it may be) 
in station, but pre-eminently adorning the gospel, by the piety and consis- 
tency of their life and cohversation. The case will, I believe, be precisely 
similar in almost every parish throughout the country. ‘Arise, let us, go 
hence,’ has been the all but universal exclamation, "in regard m the Esta- 
blishment, of thousands of her most devoted adherents, who, a few months 
ago, would not have counted their lives dear to them, had they been called 
upon, not to be bound only, but to die in defence of her rights and liberties. 
W'here are they now ? ‘ Our fathers (in point of Christian Worth and ex- 

perience), where are they ?’ Still congregating their families to the morn- 
ing and evening services, within the precincts of the same dwellings — still- 
attending with, if possible, increased veneration, the weekly ministrations of 
the same pastors, though no longer within the walls of the same church — 
still cherishing tlie same bright hopes — still setting the same consistent ex- 
ample — still (as at this very season, in this very neighbourhood) assembling 
with more intense alacrity, and in still augmenting numbers, from the most 
distant parishes, to strengthen each other’s hands, and encourage each 
other’s hearts, by a united and fervent participation in the most solenin of 
our religious ordinances. O how dearly have the conquerors (if indeed they 
beconquerors) purchased their triumph !” — Scottiish Guardian. 
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IV.— THE HOME MAIL. 


[/( is difficult to make, a selection out of the mass of Intelligence which the Home 
Mail of September has brought us ; — but we shall do our beet to furnish our 
Ifjreaders with such extracts as mag enable them to form for themselves, a correct 
estimate of the real state of things, as regards the Free Church's cause in our 
own land, and chifjlg from the “ Witness'* Newspaper.'\ 


1.— FREP CIIURCU IN Sg.OTLAND. 


The first matter of importance under this head is the proposed 
Meeting of tlie General Assembly of the Free Protesting Church of 
Scotland, to be lield at Glasgow on the 17th day of last October, and 
concerning whose most important proceedings, intelligence may be 
expected by the November Mail. 

(10— MEETING OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Our readers will remember that the next General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland is appointed to be held at Glasgow on Tuesday the 1 7th 
October, •fhe Special Commission were empowered to make the necessary 
arrangements, and at the meeting of the Acting Committee on Tuesday 
last, they passed the following resolutions : — 

It having been appointed by last Assembly, that the General Assembly 
to be held at Glasgow on the 17th of October next ensuing, shall consist of 
all adhering Ministers and Professors of Divinity, with an elder from each 
Kirk-Session in connection with the Free Church ; and it being remitted to 
the Special Commission to make arrangements in reference to" the meeting 
of said Assembly, the Acting Committee do now, and with a view of carry- 
ing out the Assembly’s instructions, resolve, — 

“1. That a communication be addressed to the several Presbyteries of 
this Church, requesting that, at their meeting, which shall next precede the 
5th day of October, they shall cause to be made up a roll of all the minis- 
ters and Professors of Divinity, members of their respective Presbyteries ; 
and that the said roll, after being attested by their moderator or clerk, shall 
be immediately transmitted to the clerks of the Assembly. In the event of 
there being no meeting of Presbytery previous to the said 5th of October 
next, the moderator of Presbytery shall be requested to call a pro re nata 
meeting, for the purpose of making up, attesting, and transmitting the iiaid 
roll of ministers and Professors of Divinity. 

“ 2. That a cpminunicatioq^ be also addressed to the several Kirk- 
Sessions connected with the Church, requesting them to meet on |8ome day 
between the 20th of September and 5th of October next, for the purpose of 
electing an elder to represent them in the ensuing (General Assembly, (tue 
notice of said meeting, and the object thereof, to be made from the pulpit, 
or by circular letters to the members of Session. 

3. That a form of commissigin be at the same time sent down to each 
Kirk-Session, which having been filled up, shall be attested by the nKnlera- 
tor or clerk, and thereafter transmitted • without delay to the clerks of 
Assembly. 
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4. That it be intimated to Kirk-Sessions, that, \ 9 hile it is most 
desirable that they return a representative of their own number, and that 
while this should in ordinary circumstances be considered as the rule, they . 
shall, in consideration of the great importance of a full representation in 
this Assembly, and the difficulty Si procuring the attendance of elders from 
Sessions in distant parts of the country, be at liberty to elect any elder 
belonging to the Free Church of Scotland, provided they be satisfied that 
he is a bona fide acting elder, and in every respect duly qualified. 

** 5- That the clerks of Assembly be requested to prepare a formW 
commission for representative elders, and4o communicate with Presbyteries 
♦^nd Kirk-Segsions in reference to the foregoing resolutions. ” 

6, That the following Committee be appointed to make such arrange- 
ments connected with the place of meeting, and otherwise, as may appear to 
be necessary for the despatc|| of business, and the comfort of the Assembly 
during its sittings in Glasgow, viz. — Rev. Dr. Buchanan, Rev. Mr. l*orimer, 
Rev. Mr. Jaffrav, Henry Dunlop, Esq., Alex. Dunlop, Esq., Wm. Collins, 
Ksq., Wm. Buchanan, Esq., and the Clerljw of Assembly ; Henry Dunlop, 
*Esq., Convener.. ^ 

The clerks of Assembly have accordingly transmitted a copy of the , first 
five resolutions to the Moderators of the several Presbyteries, with a request 
that their roll of ministers be sent to the clerks as soon as made up. A 
copy of the resolutions has also been sent to every Kirk-Sesaion^ calling 
their attention to the 2d, 3d, and 4th of the above, with a form of the com- 
mission for their representative elder. We have to solicit the special 
attention of the Moderators of the several Presbyteries and Sessions to 
this matter ; and should any of the circulars not have come to hand, intim- 
ation to this effect should be immediately given to the clerks of Assembly. 


Elders or tub General Assembly. 

We lately inserted the Minute of the Special Commission relative to the 
election ot elders to the ensqing Assembly. The election is to take place 
on a day between the 20th of this month and the 5th of October, which is 
to-morrow se'n night. The foi'm of a commission was prepared by the 
Clerks, and transmitted by them to every Kirk-Scssion, and several returns 
have already been made ; but as the specified timois drawing near a close, 
we be^ again to Call the attention of oij|,r friends, mcnibers of Session, to the 
necessity pf their electing without a day’s delay. With many the form has 
been taken for a acheduJe^ ^and the printed document returned with the 
cider’s name merely filled in.* This is a mistake, and should be avoided. 
The form was sent down to Sessions to be retained by them, and used for 
the present and any future election. It has the appearance as if the Ses- 
sion* clerks were too indifferent to copy the commission. As jt has been 
sojnetimes asked for, wc subjoin it : — 

“ At , the day of — 1843. 

“The which day the Kirl^-Scssion in cotmectioii with the congregation of 

the Free'^l.'hurch at met, pursuant to notice duly given, for the 

pqrpose of electing an elder to represent them at the ensuing meeting of the 
General Assembly; and being constituted, did, and hereby do, nominate and 
appoint Mr.^ — to be their representative to the General Assembly 


* Here the elder's designation shaald he inserted as well ns his name; not 
simply ** B..” but A. IL, merchant in C.” This error should be particular- 

ly avoided, that the labour of the clerks may not be increased. 
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6f the Tfee Church of Scotland, indicted to meet at-Glaagow on the 17th 
day of October next, willing him to repair tiineously thereto, attend the 
• several diets thereof, and to consult, vote, and determine in all matters that 
shall come before the said Assembly, to the glory of God and the good of 
His Church, according t6 the Word of ’Gqd, the Confession of Faith, and 
Acts and Constitution of this Church ; and that he report his diligence 
therein at his return therefrom. And it is hereby certified, that the said 
l^Ir, ■ is a bom fide acting elder, and in all res{>ccts duly qualified. 

Attested by , Moderator. 

or 

, Clerk. 


, The Glasgow Assembly. — Minor Arrangements. 

We are not aware what defilitc arrangements have been made for the 
private accommodation of the representatives of the approaching Assembly 
during their ten days’ stay at Glasgow. Are they when there, not on their 
own business, but that of the whole Church, to be required to stay at inns, 
and thus to spend very considerable sums of money which many of them can 
very ill afford ? Besides, owing to the multitudes who will flock to Glasgow 
during that period, such accommodation will be then unusually difficult to 
be had, and probably unusually expensive. We are quite convinced that 
there are more than enough of zealous friends of our cause in the western 
metropolis, who would reckon it an honour to have in their houses during 
the sittings of the Assembly, a minister or elder of the Free Church. The 
vrhGle migh^. thus bo comfortably accommodated to the mutual adj^antage of 
host and guest ; and considering that Glasgow has not been thus^ privileged 
to entertain strangers ” since the days of Alexander Henderson, and that 
in Edinburgh the thing is now regularly done, we are sure the ipatter only 
requires to he suggested and practically arranged. 

Suppose that 600 deputies repair to Glasgow on the 17th of October, — 
and this is beneath the probable number, — and that these men are forced to 
spend at an average, besides their travelling expenses, £5 each at an iim, 
here is £3000, under this head ah>ae, entaibd on meto, most of whom have 
lately abandoned their worldly all. If Assemblies are afterwords to be held 
in Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen, the same thing may be said of them. It is 
astonishing how .slow many people,-^othcrwise intelligent, — are in making 
the practical applications of such obvious facts and cunsideratioof as these. 
Their ideas run on obstinately in the old chaynels, even after a revolution 
has taken place whicn has arrested the whole world. In England, amidst 
the masses of wealthy Dissenters, the whole subject is well understood. 
When meetings are to be Held in any town, Christian friends vie with cath 
other for tjie honour of having the ministers to reside nt their houses during 
their residence there ; and thus a most delightful spirit of brotherly love is 
cherished. This seems also to have been the apostolic practice, and hence 
the luanyRllusions to it in the inspired epistles. It cannot be too soon made 
universal in Scotland. We say universal, for in ^Edinburgh it has long 
been commenced, and is now carried on from time to time with great vigour 
and the best mutual results. I 

W^e advise, therefore, such friends of our cause in Glasgow as have a spare 
apartment, and are willing to have:^ it occupied by a minister or elder, during 
the sittings of the approaching Assembly, immediately to intimate the same 
to the Committee at Glasgow having charge of the necessary arrangements. 
I#there is any particular minister with whom th^y are acquainted, or whom 
they would epecially desire as a guest, they may write to him personnlly. 
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And we trust that the local Committee for arrangements ^ will not reckon 
their task nmro than half done, until they have put it in tllfe power of every 
re(>reseotative of the approaching /Assembly to live comfortably, if be pleases, 
at a private house during all its sittings. 


(2.)— free church progress. 


Progress. 

The enemies of the Free Church are beginning to rejoice, as if its days 
were numbered. “ The misguided ministers will be starved,” says one, 
half in sorrow, half in gladness, “ the sustentation exchequer h so low.” 
“ Give them sites, give them assistance, §tve them anything,” says another, 
very much in the spirit of a physician wjfio allows a dying patient the use of 
anything which his caprice may choose, because his case is hopeless. In 
two years the whole scheme will be exploded,” says a third ; “ it will end, 
like all excitement, in exhaustion and collapse.” And these opinions are 
industriously upheld by hostile parties, who ought to know that the state* 
nicnts which they vend arc untrue. Dr. Chalmers had stated that in a year 
from the first Free Assembly, that is, in May 1844, a sum of towards 
£3(»0,000” would be contributed by the people of Scotland, if the present 
rate of collecting be contimved. But our opponents, leaving out the element of 
Ume^ wax now merry, and anon triumphant, because wc have not, in less 
than fom^months, realized what we expected only in twelve. Their pfinci- 
ples and their calculations are equally fallacious. They would rejoice with 
ail their heart did the Free Church break down ; and the wish is the father 
to the thought. 

But the truth is, that our scheme has more than prospered, — the calcula* 
tionsof Dr. Chalmers have been realized. Already, for different purposes, 
a sum of towards £ 1 00,000 has been contributed; and £100,000 in less 
than four months, if the present rate of collecting be continued^'' would 
yield the full sum which the Church's financier anticipated for the twelve. 
If the church-door collections over Scotland were counted, — if the snms con- 
tributed to the Jewish and Education Schemes be kept in view — if the 
expenses of leading and labour given to the erection of new churches, where 
the people are too poor to give money, were all summed up, — it would be 
found that, instead of falling short, the total would stj^pass the expectations 
of the Churcii's most zealous friends. It is true, that at present, such is 
the press for erecting churches, chat the people are concentrating their at- 
tention mainly upon that object, so that their funds never find their way 
directly to the central treasury. This is made abundantly plain by the 
state of church building over the country. Wherever one travels, one finds 
a church reared, or in course of erection, insomuch that one is astonished 
by their progress. We lately gave an instance of this, in refci%nce to the 
sii^th : take another in reference to the north ; and starting, for example, at 
Auchterarder, we find a Free Church there all but ready for the minister so 
J)arnioniously called ; then at Duiuiing, a few' miles distant, though the 
minister is a keen opponent, a Free Church minister hits been called ; then 
at Forgandenny another church is in progress ; then at Bridge of Earnc 
another; then at Abernethy, then at Newburgh, then at Auchtermuchty, 
then at Falkland ; each being from the other not more than seven or eight 
miles distant. Scotland is thus being beautified all over by these fabriift, — 
tnonunieiits at once of the people's zeal, and of the blindness or iiifatuatiou 
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of our rulers. And all this in the short space of less than four months, ~ 
all this in spitH of rancorous opposition, amounting, in some cases, to 
soniething like persc<;ution, — all this in spite of gross misrepresentation 
— all this in spite of the taunts of our adversaries, that our cause is 
befriended only by the poor, and that even among them it is not popular, — 
and all this not merely in one section of the cemntry, but north, south, east, 
and west, wherever we can journey. Sir James (jraham promises to bolster 
up the Establishment by a bill for the formation and eudowment of new 
parishes. With all the appliances of (government protection and public 
moneys the Rc^siduary build as many new Churches in four years, as the 
friends of the Free Church have reared in less than four months 1 Suppos- 
ing that there are only 500 churches in course of erection, — though* we be- 
lieve, there are more, — and estimating them, on an average, at only JS400 for 
4;ach, these Churches alone arc to cost the people of Scotland .£200,000 ; 
and yet there arc men so bitterly (mposed as to state, and others so warped 
by prejudice as to believe, that the friends of the Free Cliurcb have been 
disappointed in their calculations. W’c repeat, their anticipations have been 
more than realized, while the difficulties which confessedly still lie before 
them, OBIGINATK IN THK SUCCESS OF TiiEiE SciiKMK. Had thcif attention 
been confined to the four hundred and fifty parishes whose ministers have 
abandoned the Establislicd phurch, the coming Assembly would have had 
little else than congratulations to record. As it is, the national ci^tent, the 
magnificence of the scheme, comprehending, as we believe it does, at least 
one hundred churches in Moderate parishes, in addition to all .the others, is 
the real cause and origin of its difficulties. The worst, however, is past. 
Hostility in some places begins to be mollified. Wc know some cases in 
which opposlrg farmers have begun to lend their horses and carriagip to poor 
men, for Free Church work. We know one case in which a hostile pro- 
prietor, who refused an inch of ground for^ site for the Church, was so in- 
fluenced by the number of adherents, as to scud for the minister, and ask 
him to choose his own site for a manse. “ It' a man’s ways please the Lord, 
lie will make even his enemies to be at peace with him.” The people of 
Scotland have only to hold by their principles, and go honestly forward. It 
is not in the nature of things that the Residuary can prosper, juat as it is 
not in the nature of things for a dead body to thrive and live The 
Government may try a galvanising experiment upon it^; but Dr. M'Culloch 
will teach them the result. The only way to prevent it from being utterly 
swept away, is to d^ what the (joveriiiuent have decliucd,— to let the popu- 
lar voice be heard in its proper place, and with the proper power. Desti- 
tute of that, it cental^ within itself the elements of decay. Externally it 
may be propped and underpulted, — internally it is an anomaly among our 
institutions ; and nothing but iudlflcreuce regarding it can lung preserve it 
in being. 


It fs well known that Dumfries-shirc is one of the most intensely Mode- 
rate districts in Scotland, — it holds that bad pre-cinineucc in the south 
which Aberdeenshire holds in the north. Men are there to Imj found of 
genuine old school typo, unmodified iii principle or practice since the days 
of anti-missionary debates in tlic General Assembly, and the putting ttowii 
of Sabbath scliools as nurseries of sedlllon. 

We lately spent a Sabbath in that district, and worshipped in two of its 
Free Churches, — that is, twice in thtj open air,— and cannot soon forget the 
doings of the day. During the prejpbus night a thunder storiii bad raged in 
the Alleys of the Dry fe and the Annan. As the Sabbath inorulng dawned 
the rain fell licavily, the ihutulcr died away, and as the 4^y advauced, 
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the sun shone brightly out to gladden the homes of tl^usands. As we 
gaz^d on the quiet bcffllty^of the scene, before the hour of worship., the 
most attractive of all its features were two Free Chur<^lics, about four miles 
apart, fast advancing to completeness, yet, too slowly for the ;5eal of the 
adherents. In the broad open valley the two rivers were fast finding their 
way to the Solway ; in the distance, on the one side, an ancient burgh, long 
tamed for its Moderatism, whfch is now said to%e dying of inanition^ snut 
up the view ; on the other, Skiddaw was seen reposing amid the vapours 
gathered round its base ; and altogether the scene was one which forcibly 
suggested the thought — if the earth, after the curse which clothed it with 
thorns and thistles, be so Mceeding fair, what must its beauty have been 
when God pronounced it good ! 

As the hour of worship approached, grofapes of worshippers began slowly 
to move toward the village, as on communion days in the west an^J north of 
Scotland ; and, strange to say, the equipage of affluence, as well as humbler 
conveyances, and hundreds a-foot, were moving forward to the commou 
centre. The manse, half desolate, with its w^alks and flower-borders already 
covered with wieeds, — its shrubberies tangled, and hastening to become a 
thicket, — an emblem of the spiritual desolation which inauy w^ould spread, 
— gave a melancholy character to the whole. As it peeped out from its 
screen of venerable trees, it seemed to speak of unresisted oppression, and 
calmly to remind us that the sin of those who drove its happy occupants from 
that quiet home for conscience’ sake will yet find its authors out It is near 
spots like this, hallowed by the associations of three hundred years, that we 
feel moat deeply impressed with the conviction, that the measures which 
have violated the constitution arc also endangering the existence ^f the 
Established Church. 

The place of worship was unique. It consisted of two courts attached to 
two contiguous cottages. The courts were divided from each other by a 
green hedgerow, atone end of which placed the tent. ^ The aged and the 
sickly found a screen beneath the hedge, or in the outhouses which flanked 
the inelosures, and thus did six or seven hundred people assemble to wor- 
ship God, because they could not homologate the principles of the Establish- 
ment by worshipping in the adjoining church. As they crowded into the 
inclosures, there sat on many a countenance an air of thoughtful anxiety, 
such as men exhibit when conscious of being wronged, and yet uncertain to 
what these things may grow, — whether they are yet to gather deeper black- 
ness, like the past night’s thunderstorm, or clear away ipto sunshine, like 
the Sabbath that shone on them. In this parish the minister has abandoned 
the Residuary; and the result here, as elsewhere in the neighbourhood, has 
been, that nearly four out of every five have abandoned it with him. 

The other church in which we worshipped was about four miles to the 
south of the former, in a holm on the banks of the Milk,*lonely and seques- 
tered as befitted the occasion. Here, as before, the people assembled in 
hundreds, though the parish minister had commenced an extraordinary and 
a rival service in the parish church- His new-born zeal seemed equally to 
amuse and astonish the neighbourhood, and the comparative attendance 
vlks a tolerably accurate index of the state of men’s minds in the district. 
The proportion might be as four or five to onc- 

W^en We thought that scenes like these were to be witnessed in four or 
five hundred districts in Scotland, could not but marvel at the doings of 
Him whose ways are a great deep. A few months ago, what would not 
have been given by some to secure an adjustment of the Church question, 
and an end of our strifes ! .The union, Hbwever, of Moderate and Evwge- 
lical ministers was as incompatible as that of oil and water, and Goa has 
compelled a^eeparation. The eftects are beginning to be seen. Principle in 
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abstraction is an evanescent thing. Priiici|4e embodied in an actipn is 
intelligible to all ; and no conviction relating to*the future can be more 
deeply rooted in our thind, than that, if the Free Church of Scotland had 
ministers at her * command^ she could have a congregation in every seven miles 
of Lowland country^ unthin a year of the disruption. 

Even in the very Moderate districts we refer to, the progress of the Free 
Church is amazing. Starting, for instance, at Lockerbie, about seventy 
miles from the capital, we find there a Free Church about half erected, to 
accommodate that parish, and sections of those adjoining. AlK>ut nine miles 
from Lockerbie, or Dryfesdale, we find the people at Wainphray, — the 
parish of the godly John Brown,— arranging witlLthe adherents in Johnstone 
for the erection of a church to accommodate bom, for the population of the 
one parish is only 609, of the othir 1072. About four miles from Lockerbie, 
but not ir\,the line of the high way, is Lochmaben, where a Free Church is 
nearly ready to be roofed in to accommodate that burgh, and c^mtiguous 
portions of the adjoining parishes. Proceeding along the highway from 
Waraphray to Moffat, a distance of six miles and a half, we find a church 
nearly erected, and a minister already settled there, accommodating the 
adherents in that parish, and the small parish of Kirkpatrick -Juxta. From 
Moffat through T\veed8muir,.we find a blank of perhaps twenty miles, owing 
to the scattered nature of the population of that parish, amounting to only 
276 ; but at Broughton we Hnd a church nearly ready to be roofed in, to 
accommodate the adherents in that parish, with the upland districts of 
Drummelzier and Stobo. At a moderate distance to the west lies the 
parish of Skirling, where the new church will receive the population nearly to 
a mat*. At lyirkunl, in the line of the highway, a few miles from Broughton, 
the Free Church is far advanced towards completion. Then at Penicuik^ 
we find a Free Church minister already placed ; and, after many difficulties, 
arrangements for a church completed. A little to the right, Rosliii Free 
Church is in progress. As we enter the city, Liberton Free Church is one 
of the first sights that greet us. And thus along a line of about seventy 
miles, we count nine churches nearly reared, and one at Wamphray on the 
eve of being so ; and all this within three months and ten days of the 
disruption ! Again, we say, principle embodied in action all can understand, 
and the people of Scotland have now demonstrated their fidelity to the 
Church of their fathers. We are fur from supposing that our difficulties 
have been mastered ; nay, the worst are yet to be encountered ; and unless 
the friends of our cause bestir themselves, our troubles may speedily thicken. 
Reasoning, however, from the past to the future, we cherish the perfect con- 
fidence, that the hopes of our enemies will prove like those of the men of 
Nehemiah’s time (iv. 3-6.) 


Subterfuges. 

In<Eny case but those in which conscience, and therefore the soul, is con- 
cerned, it would be amusing to notice the pretexts which are sometimes put 
forth for adhering to the Establishment. Some of these are simply ridicul- 
ous, — others are Jesuitical, — others so hollow that their own authors can 
scarcely believe them. Of the first class, — the Indicrous, — we maj' mention 
the following:— One of the men who conveniently acquired new vie^s on 
non-intrasioo and spiritual independence just before the 18th of May, when 
asked why he had continued in the Church now guided by principles which 
he ^ormeriy repudiated, replied, that he ‘‘could not be fashed fliitin/’ 
Another stated, that he “ could not think of leaving his own and his father’s 
pulpit to a Moderate and, to prevent that, became worse than a Moderate 
liiinsclf. Another who used to annoy even Non-Intrusionists by the ultraism 
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of his views, deliberately stated that he meant to keep his principles, and 
only cfiQVgc his practice. It is truly^ sickening to think of such exbibftioM.. 
For men who have been in Strathbogie in defiance of interdictSf calm]/ to 
avow such maxima, indicates a proficiency nod an opportuneness in unleaWr 
ing^ which posterity will characterise. It already begins to be estiuiatcd 
aright ; and an act of public justice was lately done to it in the Town Coun< 
cil of Edinburgh. 

But the most prevalent pretext for abandoning what was long held as a 
principle, just at the moment when it became dangerous to hold it, is the 
following: will not incur the risk of bringing down the Establish- 

ment.” Wo know men who have travelled far and near to tamper with the 
consciences of ministers they had sopited their own by that pretext, — 

we will not incur the risk of bringing down the Establishment.” But 
translate this into its proper meaning, and then see how hollow a thing it is ; 
— can any man that docs not wish to be deceived, be deceived by it! “ No 
matter,” — ^this subterfuge implies, — ^^no master though the Establisoment be 
bereft of the principles which we hold essential to its well-being, we will not 
incor the risk of bringing it down. No matter though the people be depriv* 
edo’f their rights, and Christ's ministers of theirs, — the very principles for 
which we ourselves once lustily contended. — we will not incur the risk of 
bringing down the Establishment ! No matter though there be not a single 
Presbytery in the Established Church of Scotland that dare take the Word 
of Cod for their guide in settling ministers, we will not incur the risk of 
bringing down the Establishment ! No matter though the moderating in of 
calls, and the subscribing of the same, he but a solemn farce under the cloak 
of a religious ordinance, we will not incur the risk of bringing down the £s* 
tablishnient I We think this a right course for us to follow, and we wi^ try 
to persuade others to do the same. Our people may abandon lA when they 
see us abandoning our former principles, so that the Establishment will be 
left with only a handful of adherents ; but we will not incur the risk of 
bringing it down !” Now, who docs not see through this trflbsparency ! Hud 
inen-honcstly declared. — I am too proud to descend to a Seceder’s position, 
— or, I have too little faith to venture on the waves at Christ’s invitation, — • 
or. I now think that non-intrusion and spiritual independence ought to be 
abjured, — or, Moderatisin is a good and commendable thing, — or, my income 
is of great importance in my view, — these would have been honest, straight* 
forward,* and manly. But the pretext of holding certain principles, and at 
the same time abiding by the Establishment, is so thin, and so easily seen 
through, that surely all but the men who wish to be deceived, or who are the 
dupes of their own designs, iimsPsec through it. Sir George Sinclair candid- 
ly confesses that it was “ a matter of extreme difficulty and painful conflict,” 
in his case, to remain within the pale” of the E^stablishment. How strange 
tlnit so many ministers so easily surmounted that difficulty, and so speedily 
became zealous partizans for not , bringing down the Establishment after it 
was bereft of all which could render an Establishment, by their own former 
showing, worth upholding ! There are causes,” said Lord Lorne„ “ I 
much fear, in which some portion ofi the people may be unwilling to attend 
the ministrations of a minister, from a loss of respect towards him, because 
he has exposed hitnselfto charges of weakness and if consistency ^ by his having 
shrnnf^roKU consetjnences which^ in the opinion of the people^ he ought in prin- 
ciple h have This has been^ already realised, and many more will 

bitterly feet it. I may say 1 am a peopleless was the sore con- 

fession of one of the Forty,, writing to a friend; and the confession, we can- 
not doubt, will yet be made by others placed in similar circumstancest if 
indeed and in truth they be tha children of God. He will not leave his^^m 
without correction. , / . 


XX 
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Let U6 remain in the Church, and continue to protest and struggle 
there.” That is another common pretext ; hut jrherever men have learned 
to think without bias, the subterfuge is seen through, ^or, protest against 
what ? The very constitution of the Church to which you adhere. Not 
against abuses unconstitutionally or corruptly introduced, but against the 
avowed principles and maxims of the legal establisbers of your Church. 
The charge of rebellion was once brought against you unjustly. You then 
defended the outraged Constitution, — you are now assailing the actual and 
enacted principles of that power in virtue of which you hold your presenta- 
tions and eat your bread, so that the charge of rebellion, if now advanced, 
would be true. At every step you are liable to be checked by our masters, 
the Civil Courts ; and, like one who is at this moment a member of your 
body, you must either change your principles* or change your practice. If 
the former, then declare it; if the latter, then declare that. Give the peo- 
ple, in apy one case, the position for which you once contended, and that 
instant you are checkmated by civil consequences. You must either intrude 
or secede. The casuistry by which you seek to justify your wheel, may satis- 
fy yourselves ; the people of Scotland in one sense cannot understand it, — 
in another they can. ’ 


State or Feeling in the CouNT«ir. 

{From the ^‘^John Knox.*') 

In a pretty extensive excursion through the surrounding country, we have 
had occasion to converse with the inmates of the accommodation-manse and 
the humble cottage, and we wish to give a brief account of things as we found 
them. In the former, it was cheering to find not only contentment, but 
even cheerfulness, springing from high-toned principle and the confidence 
that the truth injmires. We could not help thinking with contempt of those 
unfeeling exhormions that, men, devoid of the valour, because ignorant of 
th(e faith of true Christianity, addressed to the ministers of gospel, to sacri- 
fice their principles to the tears of their wives and the comfort of their 
children, when we heard a minister's wife, with what of the furniture of the 
manse was barely necessary around her in her limited accommodation, ex- 
press her conviction, that the disruption with the benefits that would flow 
from it to the cause of vital godliness, was preferable to a settlement ofVhc 
question even on our own terms. Our statesmen, and the writers of such 
exhortations, would have done well to have informed themselves of the ex- 
istence and strength of such sentiments, before they acted upon the sup- 
position that there was no dread that ministers would allow their principles 
to interfere with their worldly comforts. The noble result has shown the 
unsoundneSB of their foundation. 

In Moderate parishes, the effects of the agitation have been extraordinary. 
Fully to understand this, it would be necessary to know the state in which 
the people were as to spiritual things previous to the contest for the rights of 
the Church. In a word, we may venture to say, that many were in a deep 
mental lethargy, going through the dull formality of the prescribed round of 
duties of public religion, in which they felt no interest, but, on the contrary, 
a repulsive weariness. Instead of seeing ministers acting upon the Apostle's 
determination of knowing nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified, they 
heard moral essays or historical disquisitions, in which the name of Jesus 
was not once mentioned. No sooner had the benediction been pronounced, 
than the public crier was heard at the church door announcing various roups 
that were to take place in the course of the week,— a practice which could 
not fail to form a worldly channel for the current of conversation on the way 
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hom^ — a practice which, from the opposition of the lairds, some kirk-sessions 
endeavoured in vain to suppress. But now the gospel has been extensively 
preached and heard with the deepest interest. The truth has commended 
itself to the hearts of many ; they have been awakened and led to inquire : 
and we will fearlessly venture to assert that the Bible, the Confession of 
Faith, ^ the Scots Worthies, and the History of the Church, have been more 
extensively read and studied during the last Jioe years than during the 
preceding fifty. And what has been the result ? Let the formation of 
Church Associations, the termly collections for the sustentatiou of gospel 
ministry, and the universal activity in the erection of churches, return their 
expressive answer. At a pecuniary sacrifice, and the hazard of the displea- 
sure of lairds and masters, tenants and servants are forsaking the Residuary 
and joining the Free. I'here is an air of calm determination about them, 
and their conversation is so far characterised by seriousness, that once and 
again, when walking in company with them, we have inferred, Yrom the 
casual remarks of an acquaintance whom they met, “ that is not a Free’ 
man,*’ and found our conjecture correct. It would be worthy my Lord 
Aberdeen’s pains to make a tour, in company with some of his coadjutors, 
throughout the country from w’hich he derives his title, and take, on Sab- 
bath, a look upon the open air or barn congregations, and then contrast them 
with those of the State Church, and thus he would obtain a much more cor- 
rect indication of the strength of non-intrusion in the hearts of the people, 
than if it had been rudely shouted in his ears in a royal procession. The 
truth is, w'e have found abundant proof that the matter is felt to be all too 
serious to be treated in such a manner. 

There are few that have not been filled with awe by the multitudes that 
crowd to hear the gospel. We speak not of evening sermons ; tifese ma^ be 
attended through curiosity or a worse principle ; but we speak of those con- 
gre^tions that are formed at the same time that the parish church bell is 
summoning to prayer. Where two or three hundred weie expected, four 
oi* five are congregated, and where five* hundred were expected we meet 
with a thousand. One cannot help feeling that this is the doing of the 
Lord; and when wc make more particular inquiry into the state of the 
parish, our belief is confirmed, by discovering in some cases that three or 
four {vayer meetings are held in the parish — of course .not attended by the 
minister We could speak, to the praise of a gracious Providence, of the 
fears of the widow excited by the anticipated displeasure of her landlord on 
the expiry of her lease —how, having coimted the cost, she dared the danger, 
took her place on the liord’s side, and found him not only better than her 
fears, but even exceeding her hopes ; but our space forbids. Without farther 
extending these remarks, we conclude with expressing our conviction, that 
our country has reached a crisis that is either to terminate in its glory or its 
ruin. Oh that men may know this the day of their merciful visitation, and 
escape the misery of those that shall neglect the great salvation ; and that, 
all everywhere that name the Lord Jesus Christ may earnestly implore the 
outpouring of the Spirit of Grace, to give courage in danger and counsel in 
difHcuIties, and that the Lord of the harvest wouid send forth labourers; for 
truly ^hc harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few ! 


( J).— THE ROSS-SHIRE RIOTS. 

On this subject we touched in our last, and have nothing to add 
save an extract which embodies, we believe, much of the reality of a 
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matter^ which, in effect, has been grerltly exaggerated. However se- 
rious they may turn out to be, let it be remembered that they belong, 
not to ft'ee-Churcliism, but to the old and infatuated Intrusio^^ism. 


The Riots in Ross. 

More settlements among the Residuary clergy in Rose^shire, and more 
riots among the people ! We have no words to say how deeply wc regret 
those unhappy, ill-judged outbreaks, which serve but to strengthen the 
hands of persecution, — by much too strong in that district already,— and to 
cloud the prospects, and embarrass the progress, of the Free Church. We 
regret them all the more on account of the poor simple people engaged in 
them, — men who have been hitherto the best-conditioned and most peace- 
able subjects in Britain, but who now, maddened by grievous oppression, are 
placing themselves wholly within the power of a high-handed lairdocracy, 
that already manifest what spirit they are of, by trampling on tlicir sacred 
rights of conscience, — and of mhmters of the f^oapel^ more ruthless still, who 
give orders to the military to fire upon them with ball-cartridge. Poor mis- 
taken Highlanders ! your old recollections are deceiving you. 'I'lie days 
have long gone by when, to protect yourselves from outrage and aggression, 
you had but to take down your broadswords from the wall, and range your- 
selves shoulder to shoulder. You live in an age in which the law, whether 
right or wrong in its tindings, has become all potent in enforcing them, and 
in which any attempt on your parts either to supersede them or supplement 
them, must inevitably terminate in your own ruin first, and in the ruin, next 
of file Chmch you love so dearly. r 
* Most of cur readers must be aware that the only district in Scotland in 
which the evangelism of the Church never sank into a minority, is the ilis- 
trict of Ross. From the times of Charles II., when it reckoned among its 
ejected ministers men whose names still occupy large space in the history 
of the persecution, add still live in the love and veneration of the people, 
by much the greater number of its clergy have been hard-working, devoted 
mco, thoroughly respected and beloved. Ross-shire has been very much in 
this respect what La Vendee was in France at the Revolution, with this 
great difTercncc, however, that while the ministers of Ross were more vene- 
rated and esteemed than ministers almost anywhere else, the proprietary of 
Boss, unlike those of La Vendee, were not venerated or esteemed at all. 
There must, of course, have been cause for this ; and a cause in connec- 
tion with at least one district of the country, — the one with which we arc 
best acquainted, — may be easily rendered. We are old enough to remem- 
ber a time when a man might have travelled a long day’s journey, beginnitig 
at the hill of Cromarty, and speeding wc.stwards, without passing through 
a single property save one, whose proprietor was not non-resident and a 
bankrupt. Now, in this very district, the ministers were of just two classes, 
— men whom the people did not recognise as ministers at all, and whose 
mimstrations they would on no account attend,— and men whom they 
regarded with the most thorough affection and respect, and some ofgWhom 
they were in the habit of assembling to hear, from nil parts of the country, 
in congregations of ten and fifteen thousand. There is, perhaps, no place 
in the kingdom in which Moderatism is less respectable than in Ross,— ^ccr- 
tain’ / T*hice In the kingdom in which it is less respected, ’fhe Moderate 
incuniii lit there has but one chameter,— a character made up of facts about 
his Ihnnj; with godless Inirds, and then, with some eight or ten tumblers 
under his belt, losing his hat and bis way on his return home; or of facts 
abotit bis taking off his coat to fight with a parishioners, and getting 
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entangled in its folds; or of facts^ about his being challenged by Jhis 
. brethren of the better cast for exceeding at a Presbytery dinner ; or of Acts 
^bout his being a great fanner, and in that capacity raising the price of the 
boll on the poor. Such , we say, is the character of the Moderate parson in 
Ross,— a greatly exaggerated character, no doubt, but at least real iu its 
existence, whatever the facts may be on ^hich it professes to be founded. 
A minister in this primitive county is either more thoroughly venerated, or 
more thoroughly disliked and despised, than in any other county in the 
kingdom. The late disruption separated the two classes : the beloved and 
respected ministers of the people were thrown loose from the old parish 
churches, hallowed by the associations of centuries ; the religion of the 
Country was virtually disestablished ; and the abhorred Moderates, whom 
the Ross-sidre Highlanders ca^mot regard as ministers at all, became its 
only ministers of the Establishment. Now, this of itself must have seemed 
sufficiently hard in the eyes of the people. They felt that \he parish 
churches formed //lezr patrimony, — a patrimony long derived and highly 
valued, — and that they were now robbed of it ; but the hardship extended 
much further. It was quite bad enough that they should be thus deprived 
of the churches in which their fathers had so long worshipped, and 
in which their venerated ministers had so long taught; but what formed the 
unbearable hanlship in the case was, that the lloss-shire lairds, in the pro- 
portion of about three-ft)urths of their entire number, — men whose reiigioua 
opinions are of just as little value as the people think them to be, — aboiild 
have handed together to prevent them from having any other than those 
detested Moderates for their ministers. Let the reader but Just think of the 
atrocity of the case, and then let him wonder, if he can, it under such gross 
provocation, the patience of Scotch Highlanders should have given wa^. 

One of the riots which we have to deplore took place at the parish church 
of Logie in Easter Hoss. A strong* body of parishioners surrounded the 
building, and prevented the Residuary presentee, one of the batch lately 
inducted at Dingwall, and the few lairds^nd lairds* ladies by whom he was 
accompanied, from making their way into it, to get through the important 
ceremony of the introductory discourse. Why ? W^hat could have incited 
men to combine in this way for purposes of. open violence, who in all their 
lives before were never engaged in an outrage I Amid the details of a gross- 
ly exaggerated account in the Ross-^shire Advertiser^ we learn that the peo- 
ple, addressing themselves to the proprietors, “ said that if a site were given 
to thorn for a church in the parish, they wrould desist from further*' annoyance.*’ 
The excellent minister of/7/^ parishioners of Logie has quitted the Establish- 
ment, and thrown up his worldly all for the sake of his principles ; and the 
people, almost to a man, quit the Establishment with him. But the lairds 
combine ; and resolve, iu order that people and minister may be torn apart, 
and the llesiduary church filled, that there shall not be au inch of standing- 
room afforded them in the parish. And hence the riot. — a palpable effect of 
that grinding, irritating persecution, which makes even wise men inad. The 
Itoss-shire Advertiser infornis us, that Lady Ross of Balnagown, in driving up 
to the church, w^as assailed with violent abuse, and not only so, but that she 
was actually struck at by a woman with a stick, and received the* blow on 
her arm. We are exceedingly sorry that it should h^e been so. We are 
sorry that Lady Ross should have been struck. The woman did a very 
wrong and a very foolish thing, and will, we daresay, very severely suffer for it. 
But docs no blame attach to Lady Ross herself? There is a little hollow 
on the Balnagown property, surrounded by wooded banks, — the memorials, 
Agassiz would tell us, of an ancient glacier, that once descended from the 
hills. It is a picturesque, sheltered 8pv>t, well known to all the gipsies of the 
north of Scotland. Tlx'y occasionally pitch their tents in it in the warmer 
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Reasons ; ami the ttnveller, as he passed hv» may sec the smoke of their flro 
curling from amid the trees. No one ever interferes with them. They look 
romantic and pretty : and when some neighbouring farmers complained, a 
few years ago, that they W’cre missing poultry and linen ; and just hinted 
that it might be well to eject the gipsies, they were told by the gentleman who 
was ftictor on the property at the thne, an excellent and ingenious man, that 
if they but dealt generously with the gipsies, the gipsies would deal generously 
bv them. But though Lady Ross can tolerate the gipsies in the hollow, the 
Free Church, it seems, she cannot tolerate. On sacramental occasions the 
tTselic congregation, by much too large to be accommodated under a roofj 
used to assemble in its shelter ; and. immediately *in the disruption there 
was an humble request preferred to her Ladyship, that the people, as on 
these occasions, might he permitted to meet in it for the purposes of public 
worship. But the humble request was met by a prompt and decided refusal. 
No.— they*werc not to worship there. The disreputable vagabond might 
appropriate it if he willed,— the vagrant tinker, the sturdy beggar, the jockfe, 
and the thief^ might feast in it over their purloined food ; but the children of 
the soil were not to bo permitted to assemble in its shelter, to worship their 
God agreeably to the dictates of their consciences. Lady Koss of Balna- 
gown will no doubt get the wowan severely punished who struck at her 
Ladyship with the stick. It will be, of course, quite natural and proper, 
and eminently satisfactory, that the woman should be punished ; but Lady 
Ross, who has poetry in her album, would perhaps do well to remember, 
that even the crushed worm writhes itself up against the foot that treads 
upon it, and that they who ruthlessly trample on their fellow-creatures, find 
often the pavement an exceedingly unsolid one. 'fhe woman was unques* 
tionably muck in the wrong, Lady Ross, to strike your Ladyship ; but is 
your Ladyship not somewhat in the wrong also ? “ The earth is the 

Lord’s nor can yo^tr unquestioned fight to the Barony of Balnagown in 
any degree abrogate /y/s. And as He commands the people who live on 
your property to worship Him, lylding bv Christ the Head, there must be 
some mistake .surely in the counter orders of your Ladyship. 

Another of the Ross-sbire riots, — we regret to say, a more serious one 
than that of Logic, — took place at Resoli.'*, in the attempt to settle there the 
Residuary who is to draw the stipend of the parish. Gur readers in the 
south hnvc scarce an idea of the utter desolation which fell on the churchea 
of this district at the disruption. In our southern parishes there was at 
least a form fif worship maintained in the Establishment, — the empty church- 
es had at least their skeleton services; but in Boas the empty churches 
were locked up fur weeks and months together. Moderatism, as if panic- 
struck for a time, altogether deserted the field. We were in a sea-port 
town in the neighbourhood of Resolis nearly two months after the disruption, 
on the Sunday morning in which the church of that parish was preached 
vacant. There was the rattle of a gig heard in the quiet streets, as if driving 
for life and death; and a messenger alighted in hot haste to see whether 
among the debris of a sea-port and manufacturing town, it might not be 
possible to procure for handsome pay a beadle and precefitor for the church 
of Resolis. In the parish itself not one man, woman, or child, was to be 
found who would so much as toll the bell. In the sea-port town, however, 
the search proved successful : there was a headlc and precentor found, — the 
one; os wc have heard, at the rate of five, the other of fifteen shillings; and^ 
mounting the gig, they drove off together, and arrived just in time. The 
bellman began to toll, when, lo ! a catastrophe. During the eorifusion of 
the disn^ption, fhe worthy clergyman of the people of ResoKs had lost a 
swarm of bees; and the bees, deeming the church bell exceedingly^ like a 
hive, and knowing instinctively, no doubt, that they were not to be very soon 
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disti^rbed in it, bad clustered round, the tongue, *and begun to build. Toll, 
toll, went the bell, — buz, buz, buz, went the bees; but, iierceiving at length 
whence the annoyance proceeded, down they descended in a dark cloud on 
the head of the unhappy bellman, who, ill at ease in his conscience at the 
. tinve, aiid^ forecaating the possibility of some frightful visitation, threw up 
his hands in an agony of horror and cousteniatiim, and dashed away at full 
speed, chased by the bees, like Orestes of old when pursued by the Furies. 
We^ relate the incident, from the illustration which, annd its extreme 
ludicrousncss, it furnishes of the utter desolation which fell^ through the 
disruption, on the Establishment, in this northern parish. The congregation 
on the ineiiiorable day of the bees, though gathered from five several 
parishes, did not exceed thirty. The sounds, when they sung, scarce equal* 
led those made by the angry irtsects in the bell. Our readers must have 
observed, from a paragraph which appeared some time since in our columns, 
that the call of the Residuary clergyman, whose atti mptrd settlement was 
the unhappy occasion of the riot of ( liursday last, though subscribed by six 
heritors, was signed by only one parishioner on the communicants* roll. 
And yet here, as in Logie, was the coarse attempt made by the proprietary 
to coerce the parishioners into attendance. There is not in Scotland a 
minister more thoroughly beloved by his people than the Rev. Mr. Sage of 
Resolis. Uis father, a respected clergyman of Sutherlandshire, long since 
departed, was almost the only man in the county who took his stand man- 
fully on the side of the poor tenants, against the aggressions of the proprie* 
tor, and denounced the enormities of the clearing as at once flagrantly 
iniquitous and disgracefully cruel. Nor is the son unworthy of the father ; 
nor is he less esteemed or less looked up to by the people. And yet, when 
a lady of Resolis, — the mother of an extensive proprietor;— ^as requested 
by a deputation of the parishioners to permit them to roof over for their 
respected minister the ruinous walls of an ancient chapel, far from the parish 
church, and around which they buried their dead, her insulting aod ill-mao* 
nered reply was, that all she would give of the burying^ground to their minister 
would be just “ the length of his body.” Here, as at Logie, the Free Church, 
— the ( .'hurch of all the people, — would not have had a single inch of ground 
to stand on, were it not for the generosity of one liberal proprietor, Sir 
George Gun Munro of Poyntzfield, — the same gentleman who, maugre the 
Duke of Sutherland, has granted a site to the inhabitants of Dornoch ; and 
he has been able only to furnish them with a bit of ground on the ex- 
treme conflnes of the parish, for such is the situation of his pr^^rty. But 
though the master scheme of the proprietary has failed in this way, other 
means of annoyance have been plied, thick and nKinifold, When attending 
the Free Church congregation in Cromarty, about six weeks ago, there were 
pointed out to us two respectable-looking men in livery, the servants of a 
Resblis porprietor. “Poor fellows,” said our informant, ** their master has 
gone to hear the Residuary minister on the Brae- head, and they have come 
to forfeit their places by attending here ” "I'o compel attendance at the 
Residuary church, servants have been dismissed in this parish, — labourers 
refused employment, — and tenants and cottars tlireatenedi the people have 
at length lost patience, and there have been formidable riots in consequence, 
where riots were never known before. 

The induction of the Residuary presentee to Resolis bqd been fixed to 
take place at the parish church on 'J'hursday last. The Sheriff had taken 
the precaution of interdicting the ferry-boats at Invergordou, Alness, and 
Fowlis, from crossing the Frith with, of course, the intention of preventing 
such of the Highlanders on the northern side as had been engaged in the 
previous riots, from joining the parishioners of Resolis. Nor does it seem 
that any of them succeeded in getting across. The Residuary, Presbytery^ 
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however, when, accompanied by the Lord Lieutenant and the Sheriff, they 
arrived at the church, found it guarded by u body of the parishioners, suffi- 
cieiitU strong of themselves to prevent their approach : a party of men on 
the rreventive station, armed with pistol and cutlass, were brought to force 
Hway ; the riot act was read, and the Preventive men fired at the parishiop- 
era, using only blank cartridge ; but were assaulted, in n^turn, by such a 
continuous volley of stones, as compelled them to fall back. Amid the 
uproar and the conftision, the voi» e of a Residuary parson was heard crying, 
** Ltxid with m ; do your duty ; make examples.” The reverend geotlemau 
was desirous, it would seem, to make an impression on the people, and knew 
full well his inability of making an impression on them in any other way. 

The Preventive men loaded and fifed three rounds ; but not a Kesolis 
man budged ; and on the third round, they, rushed upon the authorities en 
masse, and bore Presbytery and Preventive men, — Sheriff and. Lord Lieuten- 
ant, ^dowp the hill. We sincerely regret to learn that the Preventive 
Service commanding officer. Lieutenant Thomson, was severely injured in 
the melee, — we regret it all the more, that we know him to be an honoQrable*^ 
minded man,— prepared in every case to do his duty, but who, we arc sure, 
would have very thoroughly disliked the work of this day. 'I'he parishion- 
ers were left in possession of the church, — all except one, a female, who had 
been seen, says the Ross-shire Advertiser^ “ cheering on the rioters,’' and 
whom a Mr. William Watson, a Cromarty magistrate, skilful, like an old 
Homeric hero, in selecting his antagonist, had suceeded in capturing and 
forcing into a gig. Shte was brought to Cromarty and lodged in prison. The 
Presbytery, — inducing of course, the Rev. Mr. Ball Cartridge, minister of 
the Gospel, — retreated to Fortrose, where they inducted the presentee of 
Resol|s in the inn. And wc are informed by the Ross-shire Advertiser^ that 
the unfortunate men. “ on entering and kaving that place,” full six miles, 
be it remembered, from the scene of the riot, were hooted and pelted 
with stones ” 

On the evening after the ceremony had taken place at Fortrose, a party 
of Resolis nlcn entered the town* of Cromarty, and, passing through the 
streets in a compact body, halted in front of the jail. 'I'hcy had come, they 
Isaid, to bail out the woniau. The magistrates were soon on the spot, and 
remonstrated with them. The truly excellent minister of the people of 
Cromarty, Mr. Stewart, earnestly did the same, hut to no purpose ; the poor 
simple Highlanders remained for two full hours urging on the authorities to 
accept ol' tfeir bail, and release the woman ; and then finding that tbeir bail 
was not to Be accepted, they rushed upon the building, set her free in a few 
minutes, and bore her olf to llesolis in triumph. Poor mistaken people ! 
A detachment of their body, in investing the jail, had to make their way 
through the ttowor-garden of a lady in the neighbourhood. She was looking 
at them with extreme anxiety, well aware of the mi.^chief into which ‘they 
were so heedlessly running themselves; but, mistaking the cause of her 
solicitude, they supposed she w’as merely alarmed for her flowers. Ah, 
lady,” they said, as they carefully threaded the narrow walks, diuna be 
feart for the floors; we winna tramp ane o’ them ” And they kept jheir 
word. The incident reminds us of one somewhat siinilar,— an incident 
illuiBtriiliv*', at least, of the same trait of chiraeter, — winch belongs to the 
limes when a party of Highlanders last entered Cromarty on an errand of 
violence. It was in the year F<ifrty-five, and the party on thi.s occasion were 
the soldiers of the Prince. The grandmother of the writer, then a very little 
girl, was engaged at the moment in currying a jng of milk along the streets, 
and, alanned by the sadden apparition of a body of armed men, she stumb- 
led, in her haste to escape, and fell and broke the jug. A cr}' of earnest 
regret arose from the party ; there came half-a-dozeu of them . running up 
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tocher at once ; and one of the number, carefully raising her from the ground, 
and wiping her face with the corner of his plaid, exclaimed, in tones of the 
deepest sympathy, Ah, poor sing, poor sing, hersell wadna hurt a pit o’ 
you. , 

The military are to be set loose on Ross ; and the Residuary Church bids 
fair to bear blood on her skirts, — blood which, in the circumstances, will not 
and cannot be regarded as other than that of murder. It is legislation, not 
bayonets, that are required, — legislation through which the htfofit of the 
Toleration Laws may be extended to the Highlands of Scotland; We know 
not what our iofatuated rulers intend. They have already the Repealers of 
Ireland to deal with; Rebecca and her daughters are busy in Wales ; and 
in pur manufacturing districts, Chartism numbers its forces by millions* 
Are not all these enough ? Are the best conditioned districts of Britain to 
to be converted, through unbearable oppression, into scenes of Jburning 
discontent and fierce disaffection also. It will be the imbecility of idiotism, 
— apy, still more hopeless, the blind infatuation of coming judgment, if to 
Ireland, W'ales, and our manufacturing districts, the Highlands of Scotland 
be added. And yet, now is the moment for our rulers to decide. What do 
they purpose to themselves? Is it to carve with the bayonet-point a way 
into {he affections of the people, through which their Rev. Messrs. Ball 
Cartridges may enter? Are they determined lo make the people love their 
clergy very much in this w^ay ? Alas ! the experiment must prove a failure. 
There awaits for these Rev. Mhssrs. Ball Cartridges nought save unmeasured 
contempt and unmitigated detestation. Nor will our rulers be able to 
reverse the destiny, even should they murder, in their behalf, whole heca- 
tombs of poor mistaken Highlanders. 


2.— FREE CHURCH CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 


Our readers are aware that Deputations of our Scottish Brethren 
have been sent to England, to receive proffered contributions, and to 
plead for more, in aid the Church Building Fund. The extracts 
which follow, will shew the welcome which they have received — and 
the progress, the surprising progress of English sympathies -towards 
our Church Freedom cause. The subject is so important, the facts 
are so gratifying, that we do not grudge room — and we hope our 
readers will not grudge time. 

Deputations to Enouand. 

It is known to our readers that strong desires have long been entertained 
by our friends in the south, that deputations should be sent to them, to 
expound the principles, explain the position, and raise funds for the support 
of the Free Church. Prior to the disruption, request after request was 
urgently sent for such visits to England, and the feeling was general there 
that an opportunity for spreading sound principles was lost by neglecting to 
comply with those requests. But since the disx|||ption frequent deputations, * 
it is well known, have been sent; and the zeal in the Free Church’s cause, 
the ready sanction yielded to its principles, the impression made by its sacri- 
fices, and the contributions given to its funds, have been such as to render 
it now not merely expedient, but absolutely necessary, that more deputa- 
tions be forthwith sent. London, Manchester, Liverpool, York, Bristol, 
Bath, Chester, Newcastle, Leeds', and other places, have already been visited 
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either by deputations or individual ministers ; and the enthusiasm displayed 
in them alU without one exception, has been such as to make it duty for the 
Free Church not to leave so ample a field uncultivated. There are,, no 
doubt, difficulties in the way. How can ministers be spared from Scotland 
in sufficient numbers to do so great a workif Amid the present pressure 
and loud calls for gospel ministrations, and the consequent overtasking of 
our ministers, bow can even five be sent away ? But surely neither the 
people will grudge the absence of their pastors for three or four weeks, nor 
the pastoniUheniselYcs be reluctant to go, when properly commissioned, 
seeing that not merely the increase of our funds, but, what is of far more 
moment for the welfare of our nation, — the spread of our principles as re- 
cognising none but Christ as the Ruler in His own house, — imperatively 
demands such a measure. Holding these views, we rejoice, and arc sure 
that thousands will rejoice witn us, to understand, that a plan has been 
formed, r.nd will most probably be submitted to next Assembly, by which 
England shall be visited, and, if possible, thoroughly pervaded, by effective 
deputations. The plan is simple. To divide the southern section of the 
kingdom into a certain number of districts, large or small, according to the 
jfopulation, — to appoint a certain number of ministers to take charge of 
each, with the co-operation of the friendly Dissenting brethren,— to pre- 
arrange plans for visiting all the chief places, and so to take measures for at 
once raising funds for the erection of our churches, — for spreading those 
principles which no act of Parliament can long^am up, — for removing those 
obstacles which have too long^ept the diffcrciu portions of Christ’s Church 
asunder, — and for strengthening those bonds which the Lord of all may 
bless for preparing his Church in these lands to resist the corruptions that 
are*^etting in like a flood. We have before us at this moment urgent 
requests for deputations from four remote points — Southampton, London, 
Birmingham, and York. One of the letters contains an organised system 
for visiting a*wholc county, and that one of the most wealthy in England. 
In short, not merely in Scotland, but throughout the three kingdoms, the 
principles of the Free Church, now embodied in practice^ are approved and 
responded to by thousands. The hostility with which our cause has been 
encountered is rousing the generous sympathies of Englishmen. Interest, 
Christian expediency, andpurc scriptural principle, all conspire to urge the 
necessity of not neglecting this tide at the full ; and wc are confident that 
the Assembly which meets on the I7th of October, will do all that is desir- 
able in the matter. Our friends in England, we feel assured, will have their 
urgent requests complied with immediately thereafter. 

The deputation to the north of England, consisting of Dr. Patersoti of 
Glasgow, and Mr. Buchan of Hamilton, have returned, bringing with them 
the most gratifying accounts of their mission. Thehr exertions were power- 
fully seconded by Christians of all evangelical denominations, from all of 
whom they received a cordial welcome. Everywhere their statements were 
listened to with intense earnestness, and followed by resolutions expressive 
of sympathy with the Free Church in her sufferings, and of detemiinatioo 
to aid her in her righteous cause. The sum contributed to the funds of the 
Church, through the deputation, is not less than £1,200, and might have 
been much larger had there ^*co sufficient time for thoroughly occupying 
the district, and if thg nec<Aary arrangements had been previously maiio 
for that purpose. Nor is the addition to the funds the only advantage 
derived from the labours of the deputation. It is peculiarly gratifying to 
learn that the principles for which the Free Church has been honoured to 
contend in this country are making progress in England, especially at a 
period when the spread of Puseyisin m that portion of the empire tbreateni? 
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with djestruction all that IS Protestant in her ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The various deputations from the Free Church are rendering unspeakably 
important service in this respect, as also in cherishing and extending the 
desire, already so general and ardent, of a union among Christians on a 
broad Scriptural basis. And on these accounts, not less than with a view 
to the immediate benefit of the Free Church, it seems to be an obvious duty 
to multiply deputations all over England, that every part of th^ country 
may be made thoroughly aware of the principles irtvolved in _the present 
controversy, — than which nothing more is required to iinpres^^he convic- 
tion that they aic of supreme importance and universal application. 


Chester^ 20tA September^ 1843. 

On Sabbath last, the'Rev. W. Arnott of Glasgow preached three impres* 
sivc and eloquent sermons in this cit}’, — in the forenoon in the In- 
dependent chapel, in the afternoon in the Wesleyan chapel, and in the 
evening in the Octagon (Lady Huntingdon’s connection) chapel, — all of 
which were attended by very large congregations ; indeed, the enthusiasm in 
favour of the Free Church knows no bounds, and increases from day to day 
ill this city; all denominations seem to vie with each other to do homage to 
those illmtrious^ great vieUy who, for conscience-sake, and for the spreading 
of vital godliness throughout the world, have voluntarily relinquishecf' every 
emolument derived from State connection, and burst asunder the Erastian 
fetters manufactured to bind them fast to a corrupted Establishment. 

Placards were circulated, announcing that a meeting would be held on 
Tuesday evening, in the Town Hall, at seven o’clock, to hear address js in 
favour of the Free Church of Scotland. At the hour of meeting fhe spacious 
hall was densely crowded. The Rev. Samuel Luke (Independent minister), 
was called to the chair; and, after prayer by Rev. Mr. Bird (Lady Hunting- 
don’s connection), the Rev. J. J. Wood, late of Old Greyfriars Church, 
Edinburgh, Rev. Wm. Arnott of Glasgow, and Rev. Mr. Gardner (W'oodsidc 
Scotch Church), severally addressed the audience in animated and eloquent 
speeches, which eclipsed anything of the kind ever heard in this city. Tre- 
mendous bursts of enthusiasm frequently greated the Rev. gentlemen during 
their addresses. Had there been a Residuary there, what would have been his 
feelings at beholding the tribute paid by the citizens of Chester to the 
ministers of Christ, who, rather than a single stain should be inflicted on bis 
glorious crown"^ by the men of this world, have given up their earthly all, 
“ and thrown themselves upon the Christian people of Scotland for support, 
however scanty, despising the vain and futile efforts of ungodly men to 
tarnish the royal diadem,” and bind the servants of the living God to a polluted 
sanctuary, by acceptingyerms, compromising the “ Headship of Christ.” 

After the* deputation’s address, a resolution was moved by Rev. Mr. 
Williams, and seconded by Rev. Mr. Clarkson (Wesleyan), highly commen- 
datory of the step taken hy the protesting ministers, and unanimously passed 
by the whole assembly rising and holding up their hands ; and, after singing a 
hymn, the mighty concourse separated, highly pleased w ith the evening’s 
proceedings, as evinced by the liberal contribution towards the funds of 
the Free Cliurch.” 


SYMrATllT WITH THE FbER ChUBCH IN ENGLAND. 

The following extract, from a circular lately issued by the IVestern Associa-. 
tion of Baptist Churches in England, will show how prompt our friends are to 
welcome the deputations that are now in course of preparation for visiting 
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the south. ^ Let the Comjonittce only make proper arrangement6» and the 
Assembly give their full sanction to the measure, and results may follow of 
unspeakable importance to pure rcliaion both in the north and south : — 

** With respect to* the Free Church of Scotland, 1 take the present oppor- 
tunity of stating, that our Address, agreed to at the last association, and 
duly forwarded to Dr. Chalmers, was received by him with ‘ very great plea- 
sure,' and will be laid by him before the next meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, which takes place at Glasgow in October. ^ It is truly encouraging to 
us,' he obsq||iTS, ^ that we should have so many demonstrations from England, 
both of their sympathy with ourselves, and their general approval ^ our 
cause.* 

1 trust our sympathy will not be in word onl 3 % ^ cordial and 

f enerous response will be given by our friends to the call now made upon them. 

t should not be forgotten that the men who now solicit our assistance 
in building their hou^^es of prayer, have ever been disposed to help us, heart 
andbann, in our missionary enterprises in the world. Fuller and Ryland, to 
whom, amongst others. Dr. Chalmers refers, as being ‘ in early life the best 
and most illustrious of his Christian friends,' at all times met with warm 
encouragement and liberal support, in their great undertaking, from the 
evangelical members of the Scottish Kirk. 

1 may be permitted to suggest, that a public meeting, in connection with 
other religious denominations in the place, would most etfectually secure the 
object in view, as well as present to the world, in these divided times, an 
interesting exhibition of Christian unity and co-operation. It is to be hoped 
that nothing will interfere to prevent your reception of the deputation at the 
time that may be selected. Would it not be well to confer at once on the 
subject, with other Christian ministers in your town, that they, as well as 
yourself, m^y be prepared for the occasion. 

** I remain, dear brother, your faithfully, 

* “ II. Trend. 

** Secretary to the Western Association of Baptist Churches.'* 

** Bridgewater^ August 2Bth^ 1843.". 


The following is the motion adopted by this Christian body at its recent 
meeting : — 

Free Church or Scotland. — Resohedj — That this Committee desires 
to express irs willingness to co-operate with other religious denominations, 
in augmenting the funds now being raised for the erection of places of wor- 
ship for the members of the Free Church of Scotland ; and that the churches 
of this association be recommended to receive the deputation from that 
Church with Chri.Htiau liberality." 

Similar encouragement is held out, we understand, in a spirit of large 
Christian liberality, all over England, from Cornwall to Berwick-on*Tweed ; 
and, when the tree Church shall have recovered her strength, after the 
sufferings which have been lately iiiBictcd, we hope to see this Christian 
sympathy responded to, and. these invitations all accepted. 


Gbprral Progress. 

Though there be many difficulties still lying in the way ofeur friends in 
their ^eat undertaking to plant Free Churches wherever they are needed, 
yet, seen in tbo light of past experience, these difficulties mey now be re- 
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warded as daily diminishing^ — the cause of the Tree Church has triignp^^d. 
We do not for one breath undervalue the sufferings that must yet be endured^ 
or the sacrifices that must yet be made. In cases not a few, the oppressed 
and deeply injured ministers are only beginning to feel the effects of the 
injustice with which they have been treated ; arid unless the friends of re- 
ligion were to become their friends, their trials would increase. But we 
speak of the principles of the Free Church. 3'hcy are no longer on their 
trial; it has been proved in the experience of a few months, what sound and 
indomitable truth can accomplish; and we now only need time and ministers 
to see the Free Cljurch, in effect and thoroughly, as it is already in principle 
the Church of the people of Scotland who formerly adhered to the Establish- 
inent. We have ho quarrel with the name wliich has been given to it ; but 
were our enemies to deny us the title of the Church of Scotland, we might 
perhaps prefer another. — the Church of the Scotch. “ Your Church,** said 
an acute, intelligent French Protestant, who has just visited Edhiburgh to 
witness the proceedings of our friends and our ecclesiastical position, — 
** Your Church will establish herself, will sustain herself, — she will Uvel* 
We believe it, “ She will live,” might become her motto, because the Life 
is on her side ; and we find a signal illustration of her povver of. life in the 
fact, that in the districts where martyrs w'ere most rife, — for example, in 
Pienpont and Galloway, — the people are resolute well nigh to a maa in 
abandoning the Establishment as no longer theirs. « 

But it is not merely in Scotland that she will live. There are symptoms 
of vigorous vitality already appearing in England. Some of our ministers 
have been repeatedly urged to go to London to open new Presbyterian 
churches there ; and this, we venture to hint, should not be neglected. It 
is a fact, that some of the more godly of the English, wcariad out By the 
Puseyism which is giving to men a serpent instead of a fish, are seeking 
spiritual shelter and spiritual food in the Scottish churches. Cotemporane- 
ously with that, some of the Scottish ministers in England are finding re- 
treats in the more congenial region of Aberdeenshire, and similar localities, 
after leaving such principles as they had, or at least professed to have, on 
the south of the Tweed. Could their places, therefore, be siy)p]ied by some 
evangelical ministers, — such as some we could mention already in England, 
— men who would feed the famished souls of those who sought their mi- 
nistry, — a mighty advantage would be gained, and a strong ally for the Free 
Church raised up in the south. The deputations that have already been 
sent to England, and are yet to go, may largely promote this result ; and 
thus, while our ministers and laymen have thought chiefly of raising funds 
for our oppressed Church, it may be found that spiritual freedom will be 
advanced, as more important still. The very result which Sir R, Peel 
sought toward off, by endeavouring to quash our principles, may, by bis 
ill-judged efforts, be advanced. Of one thing we are already certain. Had 
’^we men in sufficient numbers to pervade England, and proclaim our prin- 
ciples, a great Protestant league could, without much difficulty, be formed 
between Christian men of all denominations there and the Free Church in 
Scotland. 


Address or the “ London Lat Union.” 

The London Lay Union” baa just published an excellent and powerfully 
written . address to the “friends of Presbytery throughout England -and 
Wales.*^ It is entitled ** union is stkength,” and its object is to point .out 
mustering forces of error throughout the sister kingdom, and the neces- 
mHj of an immediate and strong confederacy on the part of the friends 6f 
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truth* The insidious but rapid progress of Puseyisin,— the triumph of 
Moderatism,. — the antichristian principles avowed by our rulers, and acted 
upon by our Judges, are all clearly pointed out ; and the Christian people of 
England arc strongly urged to form themselves into associations, whose 
object it shall be, in concert with the parent society in London, to diffuse 
sound and* scriptural principles everywhere, and resist the common fbe^ 
We quote* the following passage from this excellent tract : — 

Let us first glance at the state of the Church of England. Still Protestant 
in name, she has to a lamentable extent ceased to be so. The Church of 
Crannier and Jewel, of Latimer and Ridley, will, we fear, soon be, if it is 
not already, governed by a party who cast out as evil the names of these 
venerable Reformers, and who, having openly^ avowed their determination 
to unprotestantize^' the National Church, give ample proof of their steady 
resolve to accomplish that end, by exalting the authority of the Church’* 
above that of the Bible, — rejecting the corner-stone of the gospel edifice, 
justification by faith alone, — asserting the regenerating efficacy of sacraments 
when administered by an episcopally ordained clergy, and the meritorious 
value of good works and deeds of penance,— inculcating the doutrine of re- 
serve, the duty of auricular confession, the belief of purgatory, prayers for 
the dead, and the invocation of saints, — adopting the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation, the very words and the entire ceremonial of the mass*>* 
book, — praising the unmarried state as best suited to the holiness of the 
priest’s office, — proposing plans for the establishment of convents and 
monasteries, — and recognising the Papal Antichrist” as a dear sister in 
the Lord. 

The party, dear friends, which hold these alarming views, is neither small 
nor powerless. It has its representatives, not only among the inferior 
clergy, but in t-he senate, the cabinet, our halls of learning, and on the bench 
of bishops ; it numbers among its zealous disciples an overwhelming majority 
of the younger clergy ; and day by day, we hear of those “ who seemed to 
be pillars,” yielding under the pressure that threatens, ere long, to break 
down and annihilate all that gives strength and beauty to the Established 
Church of England. And if we are startled by the unwonted frequency of 
the announce Clients that this and that clergyman of the English Cliurch has 
embraced the Romish faith, there is much more to startle and alarm in the 
certainty that, for one who has acted an honest part and gone over to Rome, 
hundreds^ who are Papists in feeling, and Jesuits in practice, continue to eat 
the bread of a church whose doctrines, and whose very name^ they abjure ,• 
and that the sworn guardians of the flock are admitting ravening wolves” 
into the fold, without even the ‘‘sheep’s clothing” of a nomffiai orthodoxy, 
and with full liberty to “ kill and to destroy,” provided they disturb not 
their delusive repose. 

We are not careful to answer those who may charge us, because of these 
remarks, with impertinent interference in what does not at all concern us. 
Those faithful members of the Established Church, whose “ souls ween in 
secret places, whose eyes run down with tears, because the Lord’s flocic is 
carried away captive,” who pray earnestly for “ the spirit of counsel and 
might,” to guide and to strengthen them in this their hour of darkness and 
difficulty, with whom we deeply sympathize, whose sympathy we highly 
value, whose brotherly aid we would still more gladly welcome, will not, we 
feel* assured, take up any such reproach against us. But while we utterly 
condemn and repudiate the cold and selfish principle that would confine the 
regards of Christians within the narrow boundaries of their own little seOt 
or party, and thus perpetuate disunion in “ the body of Christ,” we maju* 
tain that iC when “ one member suflTers, all the members suffer with it,’* 
then the “ unprotestantizing’* of the Church of England is our own direct 
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apd uomediate concern* As Christian, as Protestants, as free-bom Brili^s, 
we are bound, since the watchmen on Zion’s walls continue, silent, to ^ lift 
up our voice like a trumpet, to cry aloud and spare not.” 

♦ « • # • • . ♦ 

In various quarters of the world, the evangelic principle is coming into col- 
lision with the civil power. The opposition of the latter is manifested in 
various ways, some more, some less direct. One of the surest proofs of the 
presence of the above-mentioned principle in an individual or Church is, the 
manifestation and growth of the missionary spirit. The Church of Scotland 
signalized herself by erecting, in the course of jim years, three tivies as many 
churches* as had been built during the previous century ; but because the 
possession, by the ministers, of iuWnpiHtual powers was held to affect certain 
civil rights, the Civil Courts placed an arrest on this noble movement. Tbe 
same spirit having sprung .up among the evangelical clergy of the i^rotestant 
Church in France, their right to preach the gospel where they pleased was 
brought before tbe Civil Courts in the now famous case of Senueville, and 
NicaaTiVKD on four distinct appeals, in direct opposition to tbe words of the 
Charter of 1830, which guarantees equal liberty of worship to all sects 
so that, in virtue of a regulation of police, which has been repeatedly declar- 
ed by ministers of the Crown to have no reference to religious meetings, the 
preaching of Frotestant truth throughout France is suspended on the will of 
a single — and he may be a Popish — Minister of State. The zeal, activity, and 
rapidly growing numbers and influence of the Irish Presbyterian clergy, have 
been rewarded in the Courts of Law by a decision that they are not ordained 
ministers, and that mix2d marriages celebrated by them are no marriages at 
all. The same symptoms of life in the clergy of the Canton de Vaud in 
Switzerland have itiduced tbe civil authorities to abolish their ^’onfessioo of 
Faith, and to declare themselves supreme judges in all causes spiritual. In 
the United States of America, the power of evangelic principle has shown 
itself in a resolutidn of t\|e Presbyterian Church to exercise discipline on 
those who have been married (as the law of tbe land allows) to their deceas- 
ed wives’ sisters ; thus bringing into inevitable collision tbe statute law, and 
that of which the law of the American. Assembly is tbe natural expression, 
the spirit of the gospel. Thus we see that the present is a season of wide- 
spread conflict between the laws of man and tbe law. of God concerning HU 
Church, and that the enmity of the powers that be,” notwithstanding they 
are “ ordained of God” to be His ‘‘ ministers of good,” is proportioned to 
the church’s zeal in fultilling tbe behests of Him who hath commanded her 
to occupy till He come.” Ai.!. the churches engaged in this warfare are 
Presbyterian. i^They have been honoured to strike the first blow for truth, 
and are but the outposts of the great army of the faithful, pioneering the 
way for “ the battle of the great day of the Lord Almighty.” 

t In recommending to you, dear friends and countrymen, who adhere to the 
Free church, the immediate fonnation of lay unions in your respective localities 
permit us to remind you, that not only have you a general call, but “ ne- 
cessity is laid upon you,” to be up and doing without delay. The church of 
your fathers is no longer established by the State. Even at tbe moment 
when her fast ripening clusters were giving promise of a glorious harvest, 
was tbe axe uplifted against that noble vine, which the Lord’s right band 
had planted,” which bad not only taken deep root, and filled the land” of 
our birth, and the home of our affections, but had sent out her boughs onto 
the seat and her branches unto tbe river,” so that we, in this laud of the 
stranger, rejoice in her shade. We beseech you, tliereforc, by the ties of 
kindred,— by the memory of our fathers, many of whom held office within 
her pale, — by the inestimable privileges we enjoyed in childbood» and in ear- 
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ly youth, — by the sacred recollections of ‘‘ the times of old,” — forthwith to 
contribute, as God hath prospered you, towards the maintenance in Scotland 
of those principles for which so many devoted ministers have Ihid down their 
earthly all ; and to take immediate steps for extending them throughout' this 
your adopted country. Hitherto we have been weak, because disunited. 
God, in his providence, is now presenting to us a powerful motive to united 
exertion, is calling us to a high and holy vocation ; if we engage in it, we 
shall assuredly find that “ a blessing is in it,” — if we neglect it, the hour of 
trial, which is fast approaching, shall find us unprepared, and defenceless as 
now. 

But believing, as we do, that a time of trial awaits all the evangelical 
churches in these islands, we likewise appeal to our Christian brethren in 
other communions. We know that many an English heart warms towards 
our sufiering church, admires the courage and devotedrieas with which she 
has lifted up a standard for the truth,” and “ pfays for the peace of Jeru- 
salem.” And though the floods lift up their waves, and the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof,” the spirit of unity, blessed be God, is 
moving, dove-like, on the (ace of the troubled waters, at once the emblem 
and dispenser of purity and peace. 

We are thoroughly convinced that a powerful re-action against the spirit of 
Popish and Erastian encroachment is rapidly springing up in England, — that 
it was mightily fostered by Sir James Grahaiifs *’actory Hill, and that it will 
be blown into a flame by the approaching deputations in reference to our 
persecuted Church. By the time tliat Manchester, j^irmingham, and Leeds, 
are thoroughly aroused, — that London, the mighty heart of England, is stir- 
red, — that Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury, York, and all tl»e cathedral towns 
have been vi^ted, — we are convinced that the Christian people of England 
will see (what thousands of them see already), that our (picslion is dcstincu 
to shake the empire, and to be, as in the times of the Covenant, the true an- 
tagonist of Puseyism of spiritual tyranny on the one hand, and of civil des- 
potism on the other. It is a wonderful and mystcrioiis Providence by which 
Sir Robert Peel is made the instrument of forcing a flood of active Scotch- 
men across the border, by which; after another revolution of two centuries, 
the cloud, small as a man’s hand, which rests at first on our Scottish moun- 
tains, is at length made again to cover the whole of England.” 

The London Union have done well, at such a period, to strike in with their 
eloquent and seasonable address. We trust it will be widely showered over 
the south, and that any of our friimds who can afford it will send their con- 
tributions to aid in its effectual dissemination. We trust also that the ‘‘Lon- 
don Union” will speedily carryout their project of starting a metropolitan 
Tiew'spaper. It could well be launched into a large circulation on the flood 
of agitation which will be commenced in England immediately after the 
(Basgow Assembly ; and it would not only be a powerful engine in defence 
of truth, but a powerful bond of union amongst the faithful Non-eonformists 
of Scotland, Ireland, England, and Wales, as well as a beacon of light to the 
Christian world. 


The Free Church trt England. 
f J^rom a Correspondent of the Guardian, ) 

London^ ^th Sept.^ 1843. 

I have delayed writing to you till now, in the hope of being able to 
communicate something satisfactory regarding our prospects here. And 
1 am happy to' say 1 have not waited in vain. This afternoon’s 
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liroD^ht us the welcome intelligence thni the whole siibjeet of deputatioofi 
to Englsd had at length been formally brought before the ProTisional 
Committee, and that immediate steps are to be taken for evoking the 
sympathy and securing the contributions of the English public. Mr. 
Jaffary, whose talent for arrangement, and indefatigable zeal in promoting 
the success of the Church’s Schemes, are so well known, is, we snppose,- 
ere now at Manchester, and is to be followed by several ministers 
and laymen, in order to take advantage of the intense inteiest 
excited in that city. Of the extent and cordiality of that interest, 
you may form s^e idea, when I state, that no less than twenty pul* 
pits are placed at the disposal of the Free Church for next Sab- 
bath, the 10th instant; and not only so, but the friendly ministers of 
various denominations at once resolved to exchange wdth each other on 
that day, and themselves to advocate the cause of their suffering brethren 
in Scotland, in those pulpits which cannot be supplied by the members of 
the Scottish deputation. This is a truly noble example, and one which 
is wortliy of general imitation ; and we believe that the result of the great 
meeting to be held on Tuesday, and of Sabbath’s simultaneous effort, will 
be most irnport^iiit, not only as regards Manchester, but the whole of 
England. Still farther, as showing the intelligent interest taken in the 
qnesition by the Non-Conformists of Manchester, I may mention that the 
Kev. Mr. Fletcher, one of the Independent clergymen there, has drawn 
up and published a most admirable sketch of the whole controversy, in 
the form of a tract, which is fitted to be of essential service in making 
our case known among nis brethren in England. 

The feeliog aroused in York is so strong, that assurances have reached 
us that there has been nothing like it in that archiepiscopal city for many 
years; and w^e have received the most urgent applications for a second 
visit, from persons connected with the. Free Church ; and the largest room 
in the city (oapableof containing 3,000 hearers) has been, or is to be, 
bespoke for the intended meeting. 4'^ amusing incident occurred at the 
meeting lately held there. Mr. Begg having made a passing allusion, in 
his very eloquent and able address, to “the flood of error that is coming 
in upon the Ctiurch of England,” four ladies of respectable age immedi- 
ately started to their feet, and having contrived to force their way towards 
the door, through the densely crowded passages, one of them, unable to 
suppress the virtuous indignation that was glowing wilhirr, looked stead- 
fastly at Mr. IJegg* in the spirit of Jenny Geddes of glorious memory, 
but tiaving no cutty stool to launch at the obnoxious presbyter, shook her 
clenched ust at^him, and tiien retired. Suffice it to say, the granddame’s 
nod, unlike that of Jove, did not “shake the spheres,” or distract the 
equanimity of the Free Church minister — the vacant places were instant- 
aiii ously occupied, and the proceedings w^ent on with the utmost harmony. 
In York, as iii many other places, the Non-Conformists feel that we are 
conferring benefit on them, by stirring them up to exert their energies 
agaiust the. rapidly growing intolerance of the Established Church. Ap- 
plications have also been made from Birmingham, and arrangements are , 
in progress there for a public meeting, to he follow’ed up by active efforts; 
and Gravesend and Southampton are impatient for information on the sub- 
ject. So soon as w^e get definite information regarding the arrival of the 
deputation from Scotland, we shall make arrangements for eflbctive 
operations in pach of these localities. The only collection that has. been 
made since 1 wrote to you was in the Baptist Chapel, Battersea (the Rev, 
|Mr. Soule’s) after a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Burns on Sabbath se’nnight, 
and amounted to JCIO. This sum, contributed by a congregation of only 
300 persons, is justly reckoned very libera), and shows the cprdial feeling 
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nnd svmpathy and good>viU that prevails atnong them towards the Free 
Church. 

I was informed the other day of a highly gratifying circumstance. The 
directors of the Chester and Crewe Railway have built a chapel for the 
men employed on the line, and apjminled a Puseyile as clergyman. It 
seems there are several hundred Scotsmen in the employment of the 
Company, and the Rev. Mr. Ganlher, the highly esteemed and laborious 
Presbyterian minister at Woodside, had repeatedly Jvisited Crewe, and 
preached to them. On being ordered to attend the Puseyile chapel, the 
men refused ; and when threatened with dismissal, in (he event of their 
continued refusal, they met together, and resolved to have a Presbyterian 
church of their own. From what I know of the energy of purpose that 
exists among the Lancashire Presbyterians, 1 am much mistaken if t^e 
project he not soon accomplished. . 

As regards ourselves, I am happy to say that, through the kindness of 
the Commissioners of Census, the books are now placed fat the disposal 
of the Lay Union, and we are immediately to commence copying the 
names of our countrymen, with their respective places of abode, in the 
metropolis. The importance of this information it is difficult to overrate. 
It will add incalculably to the facilities for missionarylexertion, and will 
point out with certainty what are the most eligible districts for the erec- 
tion of new places of worship, that being at present more or less matter 
of conjecture. But as this undertaking will not only require time and 
labour, but will involve considerable expense ; and as the outlay for print' 
ing and circniating gratuitously large numbers of their address has already 
m^s serious inroads on their limited funds, allow me to suggest to your 
readers, and others friendly to the objects we have in view, the propriety 
of giving us some pecuniary rid. We do not look for large contributions, 
— sums that, in these days of great Christian liberality, would be reckoned 
insignificant, would be received by us with thankful acknowledgements, 
and would enable us to disperse much more widely than we have yet done, 
our appeal^to the friends of Presbytery south of the Tweed, and to enter 
upon new walks of Christian usefulness. May 1 hope that thi§ appeal 
will not be altogether in vain ? 


We are happy to announce, that arrangements are in progress for meet- 
ings and sermons in Birmingham, Derby, Macclesfield, Southampton, 
York, &c. We understand that Mr. JafTray had an interview, on Friday 
last, with the large and influential Committee who attend to the interests 
of the Free Church in London, at which it was resolved to improve the 
deep and growing interest in the Free Church which pervades all classes 
of evangelical Christians, by inaking arrangements for the reception of a 
strong deputation in Novepiber. 


The following example of the activity of our friends in England may at 
once grati^ our readers, and encoura^ all the friends of the Free Church 
cau8% A meeting the expounding our principles, and raising funds in aid 
of onroppressed and persecuted Church, is to be held in Qirmingbam, on 
the 4th of October, when the Mayor is expected to preside. Dr. Cunning- 
l^m, and other ministers from Scotland, are to address the meeting! 
Twelve different collections are already promised, for a Sabbath after it is^ 
held, m dteidedly th$ largest and most important places in JUrmingham." 
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The deputation i$ to continue in that neighbourhood for ten or twelve 
daySi and, aided by the friendly ministers of other denominations, they 
are to visit, if possible, all the following places, according to arrangements 
already in course of being made : 


West Bromwich. 

Wednesbury. 

Bilston. 

Wolverhampton, 

Walsall, 

Litchield. 

Dudley, 

Stourbridge. 

Kidderminister, 


Bewdly 

Worcester. 

Droitwich. 

Broms^ove. 

Warwick. 

Leamington, 

Coventry. 

Coleshill. 


This may be regarded as only a specimen of what will be done qver Eng- 
land immediately after the Assembly, Could we transfer to our columns 
the urgent letters which reach us from various quarters from day to day, 
the most timid would cherish hop^ regarding a cause so befriended. The 
English are not partizans in reference to our great question. They do 
not look at our principles through the dust ot controversy, but as they are 
presented to men's notice embodied in great national actions, and a great 
national Institute, the Free Church, Seen through that medium, they 
command jsn immediate, because an instinctive, response in the bosom of 
every generous man, 1 awoke one morning,’’ said Lord Byron, after the 
publication of Childe Harold, — awoke one morning, and found myself 
famous.” “ I awoke one morning,” the Residuary Church may say, “and 
found myself without people.” No doubt, the Establishment aij^ its 
friends are making violent efforts to persuade themselves tnat the Free 
Church is not prospering, and some ridiculous calculations are repeated 
among them, the result of sheer ignorance, or malice. But by the bless- 
ing of God on the endeavours of its friends, that Church will soon be plac- 
ed beyond the reach both of casualty and persecution. Before principle 
and truth, every adversary will sooner or later give way. 


To the Editor of the Fife Sentinel. 

Manchester^ Sept. 11, 1643. 

My Dsar Sib, — I had fondly imagined that my vacation had arrived — 
that during the weeks of harvest I should enjoy in the bosom of my family 
undisturbed repose — that the justice bench, the harvest field and domestic 
duties, would divide my happy hours, — a voice from my home seemed 
to say, — 

“ Rest, warrior rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay, — 

But labours returned with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted kway.** 

A summons from Manchester, the commercial capital of England, called 
me to join some of our clergymen^* forming a deputation to expound our ^ 
principles in that important city. A number of clergymen and laymen^ of 
all the various denominations of evangelical Non-conformists, haa formed 
themselves into a general Committee to advance our cause. From this 
infiuential body the invitation came, and.to obey a call so importanl, I 
relinquished, without a sigh, my prospect of case, and left my resting 
place. 


zz 2 
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Nobly, indeed, have we beett rfepeid for otir journey. At three con se* 
cative meetings, (each presided over by that eminent and godly citisen,^ 
the chief magistraite or mayor of Manchester,) has our cause been plevi 
before, and our appeal been enthusiaBtically responded to, by the |)eople 
of Manchester. In the pulpits of 38 churches in this city have mir sacred 
principles been vindicated, and the cause of ouc suffering Church and 
suffering |>eople been comniended||p the Christian sympathy of the Eng- 
lish public. 

The benefits of this movement are already apparent. Information has 
been supplied — prejudices have been removed — our principles have been 
commended to the conviction and judgment of all lovers of gospel truth, 
and an ardent and still-awakening zeal aroused on our behalf. The seeds 
of our Protestant principles have been largely sown, and by the blessing of 
Almighty God, will spring up, bring forth fruits, and spread over fsAr 
England,^ to her own and our country’s benefit. 

Upwards of JS3,000 have, by means of subscriptions and collections, 
been already here raised, in aid of our church-building fund. The Mayor^ 
himself a large subscriber, has publicly* stated j£5,000 as the minimum to 
which his hopes point for Manchester. 

Sir Robert Peel sternly rejected our Claim of Rights, and crushed, as 
he vainly thought, our cause, lest by concession he should encourage a 
spirit of religious liberty which might cross the Solway, and come to dis- 
turb the Erastian slavery which oppresses, and the hideous corouptions of 
patronage and trafficking in the souls of men, which weigh like an incubus 
on the vitality of the Church of England. The shallow politician seems 
to have taken the very method to secure the very effect he is desirous to 
avert. Had^ur question, upon the basis of the Union Treaty, been honest- 
ly settled as a Scotch question, the matter might have been hushed up, 
and the quarrel never, to any effect, have crossed the border. 

Oppressed and overborne, we have been compelled, in self-defence, to 
appeal to the Christian sympathy and aid of Kngland. In the south the 
interest in our question is daily increasing. We now scarce need to go on 
a self-suggested errand to England. From almost all quarters or that 
kingdom we are receiving invitations to come and make public expositions 
of our cause. 

Let the* call be responded to. Let fifteen or tw^enty deputations be sent 
this very autumn to the most important districts of England. The import- 
ant effects will be three fold. 1st, It will produce a large fund to aid in 
building churches in our poorer districts. 2nd, It will gather around us 
and in our support, such an ever-increasing amount of public opinion and 
influence, as will put down the detestable conspiracy among not a few of 
our landholders to coerce the consciences of the people, and refuse to sell 
them standing room on w^hich to worship the God of their fathers accord- 
ing to their conscience. Sd, It will speed onward the cause of Christian 
union among all evangelical Christians (too much apart hitherto upon sec- 
tarian differences), in defence of their common Christianity and common 
Protestantism, against the combined and rising powers of Erastian, Pusey 
and Popish intolerance and despotism. 

Sir Robert Peel is like the man who, seeking to extinguish a fire, kicked 
, the burning coals about until the entq^bouse was in a Same. 

The fffects of this movement in Manchester have been truly delightful. 
The vast bodies of evangelical Non-conformists, the Wesleyans, Indefiend- 
ents, Baptists, Presbyterians, Evangelical Society of Friends, and not a 
few evasigelical members of thp Church of England, have been co-operat« 
ing in tfaatnbst brotherly and loving spirit, to an extent never before wit* 
nessed. They have done us— *t hey are doing us good; there is truth in 
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thdr fitatetnents that our suffering Churchy in coromepdini;* her oaose to 
their regard* and bringing ail denominations who love Christ into friends 
ly nnion* are bestowing a benefit upon them. 

Jday the Lord, who bringeth good out of evil, make our conflict pro- 
ductive of increasing benefit to ourselves, and of abundant benefit to Chia 
sister kingdom ; so that, while England is, in influence and funds, minia* 
tering to our necessities in our day of ^eed, she may receive back a bless- 
ing an hundred-fold into her bosom. 

I hope to write you of our further progress. — I am, Dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, ' 

D. Maitland Makqill Crichton. 


3Ve give the following extract from a second letter published by Mr. 
Makgill Crichton in the Fz/e Sentinel^ in reference to the vasr impor« 
tance of following vigorously up the movement so well begun in Eng- 
land 

At the period of our departure, the contributions were in Manchester 
rapidly approaching to £4000 ; and in Lancashire, the total mnst be now 
nearly £7000 ; a result which, gratifying though it be, is not to be com- 
pared in importance to the increasing amount of public influence and 
support w'hich in the sister kingdom is gathering around our oppressed 
Church and people. 

‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.* 

** The sentiment is emphatically applicable to our present position. If 
with promptitude and energy we follow' up the leadings of Providence, 
we may be enabled to reach great and glorious results. If now', when the 
mighty religious movement in Scotland is exciting the admiration of the 
world — when the memory of our wrongs is yet fresh and green — if now, 
when the rapid spread of Popery within her Established Church,^ and the 
attempts made to oppress Non-conformists, are exciting the jealousy and 
alarm of Protestant England, we avail ourselves of the vantage ground 
already gained, and carry our appeal into every important district in Eng- 
land, advantages present and future of the most momentous character will 
be secured. The pecuniary aid for the outfit and equipment of our Free 
Church in the poorer districts — although important — will form only a 
subordinate result. By means of a misinformed and prejudiced English 
Pafliament, Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet have subverted our Revolu- 
tion Settlement, and prostrated our national Establishment, By the aid 
of Hfi enligblened and generous English people, we shall obtain for our 
Free Church that justice and foleration which the spirit of the British 
Constitution demands. Who can over estimate the importance of enlist- 
ing the Protestantism of the sister kingdom on our behalf 3 Beset by 
powerful enemies, who are endeavouring by an underhand but extensive 
system of cruel persecution, to coerf^he consciences of our faithful peo- 
ple, and to driv^ them from the true Church of their fathers — sulgected 
to a wide-spread conspiracy among our infatuated aristocracy, so as to 
abuse' their rights of property as to trample upon the principles of tole- 
^ration and the rights of conscience ; it seems of the last im|)ortance that 
public opinion, not in Scotland merely, but in England, should wield' ita 
mighty, its irresistible authority for our protection. 
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** Apart From tlie ^apeciHUies of onr own poaition, the interests of our 
.common ChriBlianity do hC this period^ imperatively call for union anit 
co-operation among all the Protestants of the empire. Our cause seems 
admirably adapted as a rallying point for promoting Christian onion. 
Already in many districts do the several denominations (accustomed to 
reearri each other with no small degree of sectarian jealousy), rejoice to 
find themselves acting together in a loving and brotherly spirit in support 
of our sufiei()ng Church and people.’^ 


Public Meetivg at Gravesend. 

A crowded and highly respectable meeting was held in the elegant 
hall of the Philosophical Institution, Gravesend, on Thursday last, 
— Williirm Hamilton, Esq. in the chair. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. JaffVay from Edinburgh, the Rev, Messrs, Hamilton, Ste- 
w^art, and Burns of London, and the Rev. Messrs. 'I’ippets and Scott of 
Gravesend. The deepest interest was manifested by the crowded assem-* 
biage ; and a collection of £30 was made for the Free Church, 


3.— MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Adhering Schoolmaster. — A meeting of all teachers adhering to the 
Free ChuFch was held on Wednesday last, at 7» North St. Andrew Street, 
when a series of resolutions, which appear in the advertising columns of 
to-day's paper, was unanimously adopted. The attendance was numerous, 
considering how widely the adhering schoolmasters are scattered over the 
country; and 9 great number of communications were received from all 
parts of Scotland, chiefly from parochial teachers. These letters breathe, 
one and all of them, a spirit of the most unflinching determination to 
maintain, at all hazards, the principles of the Church of Scotland, as 
understobd and acted on within the Church itself in former times, — the 
principles which the teachers held* and subscribed to when admitted to 
their offices, and which they still hold, and are resolved to maintain, in 
connection with the Free Church, such principles being now repudiated 
by the Erastianized Establishment. Could a few of these cotumunica- 
tions with propriety be laid before the public, they would exhibit some 
curious specimens of that bitter hostility to the Free Church which is so 
prevalent among certain classes, and aflbrd at the same time a proof that 
intelligence, moral courage, and high principle, which we always kneV to 
})revail among the poorly-remunerated but well-educated schoolmasters of 
Scotland, and which, we trust, will now more fully attract the attention of 
those who are ready to acknowledge their worth, and yet apt to overlook 
them in their obscurity ; and will have their effect, as well as other great 
events of the present day, on those who are slow to acknowledge or 
appreciate any thing morally or intellectually good or great, unless it be 
associated with circumstances of ji(>ro 8 periry and outward* show. The 
sacrifices which the endowed schoolmasters are prepared fp make will 
to them as great as those made by tive ministers who have given their 
status and emoluments, and must secure to them the active support and 
cordial sympathy of the ministers and members of the Free Church. We 
are confident that* so soon as the plans of the Education Committee can 
be fully matured, there will be employment ni)d maintenance for all ad- 
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herirfg idfioolmaBters iR’ho mny be ejected, as we have no doubt many of 
fhetn win be, notwirhatanding the strong grounds on which their resolu* 
tions af% founded, — grounds which, though valid, we will venture to srtV, 

tn/orocotweten/tVB,** may be but of little avair to them as matters now 
stand. The schoolmasters will receive more of the public sympathy as 
their case becomes more fully known ; and the endeavour of the Educa* 
tion Gomralitee to find them employment will, we 'have no dnubr, be 
warmly ^pporied on the part of the public. While the nobl^ men whose 
names are now ringing through the world have been cheered and comfort- 
ed by the adherence of the great mass of their countrymen, and are 
receiving, through the approbation of all evangelical denominations in 
Christendom, an approval of their past proceedings, and a guarantee for 
the ultimate and glorious success of their cause, we cannot believe that the 
schoolmasters who are about to make the same sacrifice, and exhibit the 
same strength of principle, will be neglected. 

Dr. Chalmers. — After spending a week on a visit at Banchory House, 
Aberdeen, where, by his energy and eloquence, he had given a great 
impetus to the cause of the Free Church, it was announced that he intend* 
ed to preach at Banchory Devenick on Sabbath last. A larj/e te-nt had 
been erected there, close by the new church, capable of containing up- 
wards of 1,500 people. So great, however, was the desire of the people of 
Aberdeen to hear the venerable Doctor preach, that two hours before the 
time of meeting, the. tent was quite filled, and the whole road for three 
miles was crowded with persons repairing to the spot. By twelve o’clock 
a congregation had assembled, variously estimated frpm six to ten thousand. 
The space in the neighbourhood of the tent was too limitec^ andvMr. 
Thomson of Banchory kindly invited the people to come down and assem- 
ble on his lawn. A temporary pulpit was erected at the front-door, round 
which the congregation gathered, while the hall and several rooms in 
Banchory House were filled with Mr. Thomson’s friends. The Rev. Mr. 
Archibald conducted the devotional services, and Dr. Chalmers preached 
for two hours and half from Isaiah xxvii. 4, 5. The discourse contained a 
full and free |)roclamaiion of the gospel, and was characterised by an 
intimate acquaintance with the human heart. The discourses excited a 
very deep and solemn impression on the Vrist audieiice. The scene was 
too striking ever to be forgotten by any one w ho witnessed it. ^ 

Public Breakfast to Dr. Chalmers. — On Saturday, 9th current, Dr. 
Chalmers having accepted an invitation to a public breakfast, between two 
and three hundred assembled in the Royal Hotel, Aberdeen, to do honour 
to the most illustrious of Scotchmen. After despatching the greater part 
of .the substantials that graced the tables, the company had the gratifica- 
tion of listening to their eloquent guest, while expounding his scheme for 
meeting the demand for new churches, — by each of tw’elve hundred per- 
sons pledging himself to give a half-crown to each new church that should 
apply for aid. We understand that a subscription w as entered into before 
the Doctor left the room, and now amounts to upwards of £700. 

Sutubrlandshire— Lairo. — On Thursday last, the 3lst, the Residuary 
Presbytery of Dornocli met in the ichurch of Lairy, for the purpose of 
inducting Mr. Farquhar Mathieson into that parish. There were sixty- 
*three ptvsent, besides the Presbytery, the majority of whom were collected 
from neighbouring [Sirishes. Not ooe single elder or communicant con- 
nected with the parish was present. There is a story among the |>eople, 
that Mr. Thomas Mackay (great-grandfather of the presentee) had fore- 
told, that the time would come when his kitchen would contain all wdio 
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,woiiI4 the, parish church*. Thi«,prpph«ey.ifl#in a af heipir 

The h^^ \}etQre inchictipn^i^j^epiUariop froi» tfhe C/pm 
frffe Free Chiitch in the parish waned on Mr. Mathipon (lah; of 
the liberal Member for Ashburton^ HNking a site ror a church ; arid hot 
poly 4id he notgrant their request, but hit wa$$o fety /tfternf as. ppt to.see 
.them, or give, them any reply, after keeping them for hours standing at 
^is dooFt. ^Vhile the induction was going in the. ehurcli, Mr, .Qprdoii^ 
B<fiertpn^ Mr, M*Gillivray, Dairsie, the deputatioiii frotnlh& Speoiai 
Commissiqn'^of the Free Church, preached to a large and attemive cod«- 
pegatioh at the lent Notwithstanding the i)Ower of Duke of Sntheo- 
mnd,^ and the opiates to conscience which have been atimiivistered by 
another hand, the people of Lairg have acted nobly, placed as they were 
^in the front of the battle, and neither power nor opinion will lekd them 
to forget their resolutions, or to abandon their principles. 

Induction «f Mr. Dalziel at Tburso. — A meeting of those who atill 
adhere to the E^^tablisheil Churuh in tliis parish took place on Thursday 
week, at twelve o’clock. Mr. Smith, Bower, preached from Romany 9« 
After sermon, the preacher, along with a stranger, constituted themselve* 
Into a Presbytery, Mr. Jolly of Canisbay, clerk. Mr. Smith stalei, that 
Mr. Dalziel having got a presentation to the parish, had poached in the 
church three times, and called on the people to sign the call, when seventy 
individuals adhibited their names. At this stage of the proceedings tea*. 
Sons of dissent were given in,' signed by about two hundred persons, 
a^rainst the presentee, chiefly op account of bis not understanding the 
Gaelic language ; but l^r. Jolly stated that no reasons would be received 
unless the^objectors were members of the Established Church. This 
annouhceroent had the effect . of novelty, at least, about it, as objections 
against the morality, &c. of the presentee, might be known to parties who 
are not in communication with the Establishment. One of the objectors 
stated, in answer to Mr. Jolly, that he did not attend divine worship else- 
where, that he did nut sign of Mr. Taylor, neither did he contribute to 
the Free CjMirch, nor did he labour free to them. These were ihe ques- 
tioos||eherany put by Mr. Jolly, and Messrs. Barnetson and Tail, who were 
assisting the Presbytery in examining the objectors to the settlement. 
Mr. Jolly, after consulting with Mr. Smith, repelled the objecticfia, and 
refused to receive a protest, on the same groumls, viz. the protestor, Mr. 
Swanson, being a member of another Church. Mr. D. is to be inducted 
into the cure without delay. He was an Old Light Seeeder, but joined 
the Church of Scotland two or three years ago . — Abridged from the John 
O’ Groat Journal. [Does Lord Aberdeen's bill shut out all who are not 
oummunicants 

The Residuary Presbytery of Nairn met at Auldearn on Thursday the 
21st curt., for the settlement of the Rev. Charles Fowler, pr«*eniee tb the 
parish, aiid a merry meeting they are said to have had. Afterthe seflle- 
ment, the eom pan y (ftraetf together. The congregation assembled is said 
to have been about a hundred, many of whom were from other parishes . 
One of the few parishinners who attended is said to have just only so far 
recovered from a fright that he got by an elephant, as to be able to attend 
Going out early in a morning, he met "Van Ainburgh’s elephant on his way 
to Nairn. The man took the elephant for a pt'rsonage whom' it is not 
right to name. He observed that he was carrying a man, and treiMled to 
think' of where! Though himself an adherent of the EsrabliShhient, it 
seenS tharbis conscience was so far from approvingrthat' he St oheS eon* 
eluded that it was for iioing so that this man was Hhere he saw hini. 
Judging that hb himself would be the next, as the elephant drew near he 
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began to cry oiif, O, I dinna go to the Kirk ; ( dinna go to the Kirk.” 
To hit unutterable relief, however, the ele^ihant walked pasti and left 
him alone in bis glory. 

Thurso, Sept. 6.— The building of the Free Churches in this county, 
writh the. exception of the parishes of Watten, Keiss, and Berridale, where 
sites have not yet been procured, is going on well; and, in the roofing of 
.them, slates, I believe, will generally be preferred to felt. The Rev. Mr. 
Gregory of Edinburgh, and the Rev. Mr. Sutherland of Dumfermiine, 
who w'ere here lat<|ly as a deputation from the Special Commission, have 
been the meana of rousing many to redoubled exertions to speed on thS 
good work already bejiuri. After Mr. Gregory had Bnisheda second lec- 
ture in Thurso last week, thirty individuals, ladies and gentlemen, heartily 
responded to a proposal made by our own minister, the Rev. Mr. Taylor,, 
to raise £10 each of additional contributions fur the building fdnd, so as 
to enable us to build our own church without aid from the central fund. 
I trust no such aid wdll be required for the churches either of Thurso or 
Oirig. Mr. Dalziel, the presentee to this parish, after an absence of one 
Sabbath, returned, and preached to a much smaller congregation of Mode- 
rates than he had at first. There were not above 160 adults present, and 
no elder or male communicant except Sir George Sinclair, the patron (for 
whom the people here still cherish an earnest regard— though they would 
like to see him in better company,) and among these, as before, several 
persons from almost every parish in the county. This w'as precisely the 
most unlucky place in all Scotland for Mr. Dalziel to have alighted upon; 
for having so long observed and appreciated the excellencies and upright 
and consistent conduct both of the minister and members th^Old 
Light Secession Church in this town, there is nothing we can less stomach 
than an apostate Old Light Seceder. The appearance of Sir George’s last 
two letters has caused something of a sensation here. The moderates are 
quite enraged At them. At Wick, the other day, the presentee to that 
parish was unceremoniously rejected by the Moderate, on the pretended 
ground that his voice is too weak. Only one person signed his call; and, 
at the same time, the above objection was lodged against his settle- 
ment, — upon which, fortunately for the Kesiduaries, he himself came 
forwar<l*and resigned ; otherwise he could have been their minister in 
spite of them as the law now stands, for they could not prove that his 
voice was insufficient for the small number of hearers he was likely to 
have there . — Scoitish Guardian. 

The Free Church is the North. — On Tuesday evening a meeting 
was held in the Old Low Church, Paisley, fur the purpose of hearing 
from the Rev. J. Macnaughtan an account of the state and prospects of 
the Free Cfturch in Inverness and Nairnshire, which district he had 
recently visited. Many most inl^resting details were furnished, from 
which we glean the following facts : that, with scarcely a single exception, 
the whole Gaelic population in these districts have left the Establishment, 
and attached themselves to the Free Church ; that in Killearnan parish, 
the whole Presbyterian population, except four or five, have left the Esta- 
blishment, and there has been only one sermon iii the parish church since 
the disruption. The same statement was made regarding the parishes of 
Feriatoah, and Moy and Dalarassie. In Kirkhill, it was stated all the 
Gaelic |)opulation wejre out, and that there had not been a single Gaelit 
service in the parish church since the disruption; the whole Presbyterian' 
population there hud left the Establishment except about twenty. In 
Kiltarlity, where (be minister cleaves to the Establishment, the whol^ 
Presbyterian popiilaiiou have come out, except about fifty. In Dorea 
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pafisb, almost the wh6le body of the eomtiiunieanU have left, and the 
whole Presbyterian ipapfilation» except about forty. Similar Rtatemeotil 
Were made regarding^lhe other parishes in that district, sO that the Ssta^ 
blishinent in that part of the island is reduced to a very skeleton. The 
dhnrch was given free, and the audience appeared deeply interested iit the 
address delivered. — /ftt'rf. 

Fksr . PjtESBYTEBT 9v EDINBURGH.— The following wua omitted in onr 
last Presbytery report : — 

At this meeting of the Free Presbytery of Edinbijrgh on Wednesday 
last, it^having been represented to the Court that the Rev. George P.. 
Phillips and the Rev. Mr. Wilson, both probationers of the Free Church, 
were about to proceed to tdalta, the former with a view to a temporary 
' tesidence, the latter as schoolmaster on the island, it was thought expe- 
dient that these gentlemen should be ordained to the oihce of the elder- 
ship, in order that they might constitute a regular session there, th con- 
nection with the Bev. John Mackail. They were accordingly solemnly 
set apart by the Presbytery to the office, the Moderator, Dr. Miiirhead of 
Cramond, presiding. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Wilson afterwards received 
the right hand of fellowship from the ministers pnd elders present. The 
Presbytery also agreed to forward an expression of their ^eep sympathy 
to Dr. Ralley, who has been imprisoned in Madeira for preaching to the 
perishing nations the unscarchAble riches of Christ, and also memorialise 
Government on the subject. 

A Canny Scot. — The Residuary minister of a parish not far from Had- 
dington, lately accosted one of his Free Church parishioners in the usual 
parlance tff the party, “ John,’^ said he, why have ye left my church P 
Do I not preach the gospel •• / Unnk I get it fully better preached^* 
aaid John, quietly. “ whar I gong 

Patent Drains. — ^ What’s the use of that building P’’ s^id a Residuary 
lately when passing the Free Church at Newington “ Do ye see you 
Kirk said the person addressed, pointing across to Newington old 
church. Yes,” said the Residuary. Weel,” said the man, ** thaCe a 
drain forUJ' 

Rosskeen — Riot — With reference to the account of the recent procee- 
dings at the church of Roskeen, which app(*Hred in our last, a correspon- 
dent writes , — ** The narrative of the proceedings in this parish, copied by 
yott|rom the Ross-shfre Advertiser^ is a highly coloured and grossly exag- 
gerated account of what look place; and it can only obtam credence from 
parties at a distance from the spot. From the tenor of the article, one 
would have naturally looked for a list of killed and wounded at the bot- 
tom. Even by their owil account, however, there was no injUry either to 
life or limb ; the most serious part of She affair appears to have been that, 
^ Mr. Ross*e hat was knocked to. atoms* It seems strange, too, that when 
atones and other missiles were flying al>out at such a rate, ail the members 
of Presbytery, and the concomitant lairds and factors, escaped onhurt. 
Judging from the rapidity with which* their proceedings have since been 
conducted, (three settlements in a week I !) the energies of the former 
body do not seem to have been in the least impaired, f do not approve of 
whaC the people did, but their conduct was anything but very outragcoes. 
Jpbey asaembled to prevent the occupation of the cbnreb by a ResMuary 
Fre^ytery and presentee; they remained quietly within the walls of the 
churchyara ; their sole aggression was the lowering ol the hats of Sir 
.Hugh Fraser and one or two others, who attempted to enter the church^ 
yard, without ahy personal violence, and giving young Lieuienaiil M’Leod 
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n f^ake, A few stones were thrown fit the presentee as be retire^ to {#Qwer 
Kinerai^, but thia was onfy by some of the more thoughtless^ and they: 
hurt nobody. It is right to add, that as it had belFh hinted through the 
parish some days before, that some disturbance might take placei the Rev» 
Mr. Garment took occasion on the Sabbath to warn his people most strongs 
ly against any attempt to interfere with the presentee, and it, is admitted 
that his influence with them was the means of pre^^ting what might have 
bi^en a serious disturbance. Bv far the greater pWrt of the parishioners 
remained at home $ and the Highland blood of thSke who did, go kept 
wonderfully cool.^l 

The vatb op Dbsebter^ 

The late appointment to the city Churches. — The town Council — Though 
Bilcnt, we have not been unobservant spectators of the proc^dings of 
the past few weeks on the part of our civic rulers, regarding the vacant 
churches ; and we re-echo the sentiment of a large proportion of the 
people of Scotland, whether belonging, to the Free Church, or old 
consistent Moderates, wlieri we say that, as a public body representing 
public opinion, the Town Council have done themselves honour, as the 
friends of consistency, in nearly all the appointments. The high-toned 
language in which some men of all parties among tlietn have spoken of those 
who conducted and cheered their brethren to the brink of a precipice, help- 
ed to throw them over, and then hastened back to sieze upon their benefices, 
must have been felt by some in a way which we need not characterize, — it 
has been responded to by thousands in a way that indicates intense appro- 
bation. I'he first of qualifications for a minister of religion,^* sai^ Mr. 
Bisset of Bourtie, ** is moral consistency and though that revefend gentle- 
man and we are rarely on very good terms, we adopt his oracular truism as 
not unsound. And yet, what has the Government of this land, — what has a 
crowd of private patrons, — been doing, as if with breathless haste, like men 
glorying in their shame ? They have delighted to honour the men who have 
cast, not their stipends, but their moral consistency, to the winds, — not their 
manses and glebes, but their principles, avowed and acted on till within a 
few days of the testing 18 th of May. •Anxious to secure a gilding of evange- 
lism, or thinking it enough if they have men in their pulpits who preach the 
gospel, but who in their public actings do not practice it, the patrons, from 
Sir James Graham downwards, have actually competed in paying honour to 
the men who abandoned the principles which they had often asserted in lan- 
guage so strong as to make even the most decided wonder, and abaD(|oDed 
them, too, if not in consequence of the danger and sacrifices to which they 
led, at least at the very hour when these sacrifices became necessary. There 
was the coincidence of time, if not the connection of cause and effect ; and 
people will Suspect ; they are very prmie to mdge even ministers by com- 
mon worldly maxims. If they see a pian desening hia principles just when 
they begin to demand sacrifices, why, men cannot help concluding, — their 
moti|l instincts force them to it, — that the sacrifices were the cause, or at 
least the occasion, of the change. In the logic of morals, there is no need 
for premises, copula, and conclusion ; the moral sense does the whole, and 
decides by intuition. 

Our civic rulers have acted openly and boldly on this view of public 
men’s conduct. The aspirant successor of the Rev. H. Grey, his former 
friend,-— with Dr. M'Culloch, and Johnstone of Auchtermuebty, standing ifn 
the front ranks of those who had veered, — have met with such a reception 
as has shown that vphereaoeveii moral consistency be lacking, it is not,' in 
the present instance, in the Town Council of Edinburcb. Nay, but they 
have done the first act of public jusrice that has been dooi^ in S^tland to 
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the principles of the men that are given to change. They had too much 
sagacity to be deceived by the pretext, so often urg^ by flimsy religionistSf 
that we must have mA who preach the gospel ; as if 4he peome of Scot hind 
could be satisfied with a gospel which does not regulate mena conduct. . So 
^ strong was the moral necessity felt by the Council in their appointments, 
that one after another abandoned the candidates, when their conduct fhirly was 
made knownl In honc^ of the Town Council, it should never be forgotten 
that one those asp'rants was actually left without a solitary firiendao 
plead his cause, or ifenny still lingered on his side, it was rather from pity 
over the morally fallen, then because they could any longer approve, was 
rather Irom feelings of compassion towards those who had so^ completely 
damaged themselves, thin because they had either the hope or the wish 
that such men should be supported. AVe repeat, that our rulers have paid a 
tribute to moral consistency which is not likely to be lost. They did, and 
they repdSited, the first act of public justice to the changers. They may 
find asylums elsewhere ; the 'I'own Council has decided that it shall not be 
in an Edinburgh pulpit — at present. 

It wffi not be supposed that, in these remarks, we extend any approbation 
to the principles of the men actually appointed. These we hold to be 
redically erroneous. We speak only of supporting consistency, and discoun- 
tenancing the reverse. ^ 

Dr. Chalmrrs. — The Moderator of the General Assembly has returned 
to Edinburgh from an extensive tour in the north in behalf of the cause to 
which he has given all his energies. Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Stone- 
haven, Arbroath, Dundee, and other places have been visited by him. 
Feel|Dg that the welfare of Scotland, in the highest sense, depends on the 
success of the great scheme now carried on by the Free Church, he has 
given this new proof of his entire devotedness to the great design of esta- 
blishing it, first, on the basis of sound scriptural principle, and, secondly, in 
the affections of the adhering people of Scotland. Shall we have a Church 
in accordance with the Word of God, or opposed to it, — a Church which, 
regulates its actings by the authority of man, or of Him who is annointed 
King in Zion ? Shall the people of Scotland he thrown back full three 
quarters of a century, and laid helpless again at the feet of Moderatism,— 
the Upas tree of Christianity, wherever its blighting influnce has full scope, 
— or shall they have a Church from which Moderatism is excluded as far as 
human power can do so, and in which the gospel of Christ has therefore 
ample room to develope all its energies ? These are the questions which 
the friends of the Free Church of Scotland are now practically settling ; 
and the experience of a few years will show, nay, it is already manifest 
where the heart of the kingdom has been during all the years of our past 
contendings. The visit of the Apostlr of Union to the north has 
largely tended to promote that result. Everywhere, we understand, he was 
received with the utmost enlhusiasm. We are told that, so anxious were 
people to hear him expound the principles which he has been blessed of God 
to bring into such prominent place and vigorous operation, he had on i^ome 
occasions to address five or six different audiences in a day. At Aberdeen 
the enthusiam rose so high, that between six and seven hundred pounds 
were subscribed by a party that met ttys Doctor at breakfast, and that, too, 
while all the congregations (we believe aU) connected with the Free Church 
in that city are proceeding with the erection of their own fabrics. During 
the Sabbath of his residence there, the Moderator preached to ao assem- 
blage which we have seen variously estimated at from six to eight thousand 
souls, and that too, although the place of^ meeting was on a gentleman’s 
lawn, during a Scottish mist, between two and three miles distant from the 
city. One of tMe best indicatipns of his success, and of the impulse he lias 
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given to Free Church principles in the north, is the rancorous hostility pre^ 
yoked by its enemies there* We know of no mode of doing justice to their 
spite, except by iciuoting against themselves and their creatures their own 
assaults upon Dr. Chalmers. Altogether we congratulate the Free Church 
on the success of this tour. He who made it needs not our thanks : his 
important movements on this occasion may be undervalued by some, but they 
can be so only when seen in the light of his own pa^ amazing exertions on 
behalf of that cause in promoting which he has d^oted all that God has 
given him* “ Where Thomas Chalmers is, there will the Church of the peo* 
pie of Scotland be.i’ — We would now appeal even to the ultra-Moderatism 
of Aberdeen^ and the whole north, to decide whether Sir George Sinclair 
was right or wrong in giving forth that prophecy. We trust that our 
friends in Aberdeen will not let the feeling subside, till it has accomplished 
the purpose of their visitor. 

The following is a specimen of some of those iioly men, who in 
humble and private life, do maintain the glory of CJirist in the govern- 
ment of His own Church. We have seen, known, loved, revered 
such men in earlier days ? — the remembrance is still sweet to us ; and 
therefore we cannot help inserting this obituary-fragment of a man 
well known before the Throne of God, as one that clave unto Chrisf, 
and lived iii His cause : — 

“ Lately, in the village of Hill town of Cadboll, Easter Ross, in the 6t>th 
year of his age, Alexander Ross or Machomash, a remarkable character, 
well known to many of the more eminent ministers and private Christians in 
the three counties of Ross, Inverness, and Nairn, for the last forty-five years, 
as a bold, faithful, uncompromising witness for the truth as it is in Jesus, to 
the saving knowledge of which he was called in early life/and the doctrines 
of which he adorned, in a very edifying manner, — all holy conversation and 
godliness. His love to the Saviour, and pity to our fallen race, were eviden- 
ced in the whole teqor of his life, by the most determined stand for the pu- 
rity of God's revealed word and worship ; by zeal to promote and extend 
the Redeemer's kingdom everywhere, by the tenderness and faithfulness with 
which he dealt with individuals under deep soul concern, to many of whom 
be was indeed nursing fatlicr ; by his unwearied "attendance at the sick- 
bed, and the dying couch ; by his faithful warnings to young and old to pre- 
pare for eternity, and by boldly reproving sin, both in saints and sinners, 
without regard to those conventional rules by which some think they may 
permit sin to rest on their neighbours. This no doubt caused him to have 
some more enemies in the world, but he had the testimony of a good con- 
science to support him. He was eminently a man of prayer. Placed, in the 
providence of God, in the very humble, laborious, and often -precarious, 
calling of a fisherman, be managed, by the blelsing of God, on his great in- 
dustry, prudence, and integrity, to rear up a large family in great indepen- 
dence and comfort, without ever allowing his worldly affairs to interfere with 
the most regular attendance on. the means of grace, public and private, to 
many of which his boat alBTorded him ready access at great distances, and by 
which be became so extensively known to the faithful in the north. It was 
on sacramental occasions, when called on to speak to a question, “ in the 
great congregation,” that the depth of his uuderstaiidiog in the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God, and the fervid eloquence of his tongue, probeediog from 
a sanctified heart, were felt and appreciated by kindred spirits. There was, 
at the same time, a gentleness and social cheerfulness about^ him, that made 
him a favourite even with some that knew not the true spring from whence 
it flowed. His education extended only to |}ke reading of his Bible, or some 
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. plain authora; but he waa mighty in the ScriptitreSt and in wielding the 
aword of the Spiriti with intelligent application, be bad few equals in hia day. 
So much ^acelSence of character could not be eapecled to pass through life 
without trials, and he had. many of them, and his lait illuesa was severe and 
protracted ; but “ patient in iribulation/* and “ joyful in hope,” he over- 
eame all by the Word of God, and by looking unto Jesus. Much solemn warn- 
ing and council did he give to the ministers and people of God who visited 
him on his death-bed, against the seducing spirits and false appearance thut 
are* manifesting themselves in our day, leading many away from the simplici- 
ty that is in Christ ; and it was most interesting to attend to the views and 
feelings he, had in regard to the great struggle in which the mnjhfity of the 
Church of Scotland was engaged for years back, in contending for the Crown- 
rights of the glorious Redeemer, and the pri^legCs* of his faithful followers. 
The joy he felt when told of any thing that tended to promote anA secure the 
great principles so dear to him from his youth, and the indignation he felt at 
the unscriptural arguments and unworthy means used by the Moderates in 
support of a bad cause ; and then he would dwell with delight on the memo- 
ry of the great and good ministers under whose preaching his soul used to 
feed on the bread and the water of life in his younger days, such as Calder 
of Ferrintosh, Mackay of Moy, Bayne of Kiitarlity, M^Adam of Nigg, 
Stewart of Dingwall, Mackintosh of Tain, Forbes of Tarbet, &c. &c., who 
were all to him and others as stars of the first magnitude in the .spiritual fir- 
mament in their day. The writer of this notice was privileged to know the 
deceased intimately for the last nine years, and he can truly say, that a more 
complete development of the Christian character, in all the fruits of the spi- 
rit, be has not yet met with. The loss of such a man, and at such a time, is 
great5 cause 4)f mourning to all the real friends of Christ in Ross-shire, and 
they may well say of him, what King David said of Abner in the typical 
Israel, that a prince and a great man has fallen among them.** 


A Fals? Charge. 

On Tuesday, the 5th current, Mr, Sheriff Barclay held a Criminal Court 
for the trial of summary complaints at the instance of the Joint Pro- 
curators-Fiscal of Court. The first case called was that of William 
Suttie, farm-servant dl Gallowmuir; Robert Marshall at . Mountstewart ; 
and Walter Smith at Westhall — accused of having all and each, or one 
or more of them, been guilty of the crime of theft, actors or actor, or art 
and part — in so fkr as, on the 17 th day of July last, or about that time, they 
did all and each, or one or more of them, from or near that part of the farm 
of Mains of Aberdalgie, situated on the south side of the river Earn, in the 
occupancy of John Tod, farmer there, wickedly and feloniously steal, and 
tkefiuoHsly away take, fifteen or twenty cart-loads of sand or gravel, the pro- 
perty, or in the lawful possession of the said John Tod, or of the Rigbtj.Uon. 
the. Earl of Kiunoul." The panels pleaded not guilty to the charge of theft. 
The panels had previously undergone the ordeal of a judicial examination 
before the Sheriff, and there they had stated that they had been instructed 
by their respective piasters to drive sand for the Free Church to be built at 
Fargandenny, and that they had accckrdingly driven sand from the place 
libelled by direction of the contractor, ^rorn the proof led, it was establish- 
ed that the Free Church congregation at Forgandenny had resolved to build 
a plaqe, of worship for themselves at Forgan; that some of the farmers be- 
longing to the congregation bad agreed to perform the carriage connected 
with the building; and that the panels, who were servants with these fiurm- 
erg, ^ere employed. in driving sand for the church from the bed of the river 
Eurn, under instructions rcceiYC|| from them and from the contractor. 
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It wad theD, under these admitted circumstances; that the leaflets were* 
charged with the crime of feloniously stealing and theft iiouslr taking awdy 
the sand from the river h^rn ; and if the panels had not bm aUe to have 
clearly established a right to take the sand^ no such plea as that they Were 
acting under the directions of their masters dbuld have availed them N6». 
they must have left the bar branded as thieves, because there is no mandate 
in crime, and because, forsooth, they ought to have known whether* their 
mtlsters had right or liberty to take a cart-load of sand from the bed of a 
river!* And observe the consequences of a refusal : they might have beeit 
dismissed upon the spot, and thus have forfeited their whole year’s wages — 
hardly eamra. Fortunately, however, they were able to prove— and they 
did prove most satisfac^rily— that they bad a * right to take the sand in 
question ; nay more, that the whole people in the district have a prescriptive 
right of taking sand and gravel from the place libelled. They established 
in the clearest manner, that, for a period beyond the memory of %an, sand 
and gravel, for fvaridua purfioses, had been taken from the bed of the river 
Earn, at the same place as that from which they took it, by all and sundry in 
the district. This was proved by various individuals, aged from sixty up ta 
seventy-five years, who had been engaged in taking sand and gravel them- 
selves, and who had seen others do so without any challenge whatever ; and 
the same practice was proved to have continued down to within a month of 
the trial. Even Mr. Tod, the tenant, a witness for the prosecution, was 
obliged to admit that he had never before challenged any person ; and Mr. 
Lorimer, factor to Lord Kin^oull, also a witness for the prosecution, admit- 
ted that he himself had frequently taken sand from the same place without 
asking permission from the tenant. It was also proved that the practice 
which had thus prevailed was so notorious as to be known to «flmost Ibvery 
individual in the district. The contractor for the Free Church of Forgan 
was some short time ago contractor for building a new manse at Forganden- 
ny, and from this Very spot he took the sand used in building the manse 
without any challenge whatsoever. 

But in the face of all this evidence, one of the Fiscals still maintained that 
he was entitled to a conviction of theji against the whole panels, and that the 
evidence adduced by them went merely to extenuate or mitigate the offence. 
The Sheriff, however, after hearing a very able argument from Mr. Reid 
for the panels, was of a different opinion, and found the panels, not guilty, 
and dismissed them simpUciter from the bar. We cannot, however, well con- 
ceive the grounds upon which the worthy Sberiffrefused expenses to the 
panels — he stated none — for, as was justly observed by their agent, the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor might, by a very little inquiry, have easily discovered that 
there was no case against them, and thus have saved them the expense of 
defending themselves. 

This is a case upon which we can scarcely venture to make any remarks. 
It U most unfortunate, certainly, that the first challenge of a right which 
was 'established to have been enjoyed by the people of StratbeUrn for upwards 
of iudfta-eentury, should have been in the shape of a charge so serious as that 
of theft. Some people will be malicious enough to insinuate, and even to 
allege, that the charge was, in its origin, although, of course, not in so for am 
the Public Prosecutors were concerned, a thrust at the Free Church.^ This 
we can hardly believe. If, however,^it was so intended, it has met with the 
fate ft deserved. But be this as it may, we cannot altogether acquit the 
Public Prosecutors of some degree of blame. We are quite aware that it is 
firequeotly difficult, and sometimes even impossible, to obtain convictienm 
against parties who are really guilty ; but this is not one of those cases* 
Uere, it is evident, a very little of that industiy and perseverance which are 
so frequently displayed by them for the publjp interest in order to conviot the 
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guilty, would Kfeve at once discovered, for i;lie public interest, that these 
parties were «mhocent, and thus the public money, and also the means of 
these poor furm-Servants, would have been saved. It appears to us that the 
Public Prosecutors should, at all events^ have at once abandoned the case 
upon hearing the evidence tlat was adduced by the panels." 

Union fos Pbateb. 

The October number of the Pre$byterian Review^ which is just out, 
contains some excellent remarks on this Mnteresting subject. We sub- 
join them. The deliverance of last Assembly was as follows : The 

Assembly having; heard and considered the overture relative to a pro- 
posed concert or union for prayer, similar to what was so cordially respond- 
ed to during the two last years, have to suggest, that the time from Saturday 
the 2d to Monday the I Ith days of December next (both inclusive) be the 
period of the concert, and earnestly recommend the suoject to the consider- 
ation of the piinisters, elders, and members of this Church." If our friends 
in Glasgow are not to publish any address this year, we would venture to 
suggest that the remarks in the Review be published separately, in the form 
of a tract, and widely circulated. 

Union fob Pbayer,* — Our readers would observe from our last number, 
that there is to be another union for prayer, during the ten days commenc- 
ing with Saturday the 2d of December next. We trust that measures will 
be taken to make this proposal known as extetsivcly as possible, in order 
tW it may be responded to by Christians of every Cburcn and every clinic 
throughout, the world. Wc would urge our readers not merely to remember 
this proposal themselves, but to do every thing in their power for making it 
extensively known. Especially we would request ministers of every deno- 
mination under whose notice these lines may come, to take means for 
announcing it to their people some considerable time beforehand, and pre* 
paring them for engaging in it when the period arrives. The first year it 
was more extensively made known, and a very deep interest taken in it even 
by many of the careless and worldly, who, though they might not relish its 
exercises, were yet struck and startled by its occurrence. Last year there 
was not such an extensive announcement of it, nor such pains taken to 
awaken an interest in it. Hence it was not so universally observed, nor did 
it impress the public so deeply. Wc trust, however, that this third proposal 
may be cordially and universally responded to by all who name the name of 
Christ, not only in Great Britain, but. throughout the world. « 

Truly we need to pray ! In these prayerless days we need to be stirred 
up to prayer ! We need to learn what it is to pray in faith, and what it is 
to pray without ceasing. 

L OuB Duty. Pray without ceasing, (I Thess. v. 17.) Men pyght 
always to pray*and not to faint, <Luke xviii. I.) Few ChristUns remcinber 
the oomniand thus laid on them to continue instant in prayer. They aeknow* 
ledge the privilege, but overlook the duty. Hence they do opt consider the 
einof neglecting pr^yeK Yet who can calculate the weight of guilt at this 
moment lying on the Churches of Christ as well as on private Christians, 


s It it agreed that during the ten days, commencing with Saturday tha 9d of Decem- 
ber, and concluding with Monciay the l Ith, the hour between eight and nine in tha 
morning, aod eight and nine in the evening, or at near that at pottible, thall be devoted 
to tecret prayer, the former of the two Saturdayi being more etpeciallr tet apart at a 
day of humiliation, fatting, and prayer ) the latter of the two Monoayi appropriated 
to thanksgiving aod praise. 
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for not praying without ceasing ? HourSt weeks, months, wasted 



evening 
Lord, teach- 


monnng ; 

this to Luther’s three hours, or John WeUh*s fight ? 
pray ! . * ' 

II* OuE Neei> op Pratbe. Ob, what need ! Words cannot set forth 
its greatness ; nor would a life time suffice to declare ^ our manifold wants* 
One single glance within, upon our own famine-stricken souls, or withcmt 
upon churches in which the things that remain are ready to die, or abroad 
upon a world lying in wickedness, and given over to tbe^evil one, would be 
enough to overwhelm us'ifith the scene of ^^lamentation, and mourning, and 
woe. What need to pray ! 

(1.) Spiritual life U taur^ (Rev. lii* I.) Compared with the warmth of 
other days, it can sca^ely be jcailed life at alt. We have left our ffrst lov^ 
(Rev. ii. 4.) W’e have become lukewarm, neither cold nor hot, (Rev. iiL 
16.) Living religion is a lean and spectral shade. Zeal evapontes in form 
and bustle. Faith is languishing, and love is fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf. What need of quickening! What need of vital warmth, — a warmth 
not produced by the mere friction of excitement, but glowing and fresh from 
the altar above. — the warmth of souls baptized with the Iloly Ghost and 
with fire. 

(2.) We make little progress. Ever learning and never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth, (2 Tim. iii. 7 ; Hfb. v. 12.) In the mighty 
business of advancing in the Christian course, of growing in grace, we seeniy 
alas, to dream. Five, ten, twenty, forty years fly on, and we seem onW at 
the point whence we started when first we believed ! Our 4ight if not 
brigh^ning, our hoiiiiess is not deepening, our graces are not npeoing ! 
Wna( a feeble, famished band of wmrn-out Christians are we! Neither 
growing ourselves, nor helping others to grow ! Oh, what need to pray ! 

(S.) There w much ineomiste7kC}f. Our light does not shine before men, 
(Matt. V. 14, — 16.) It is hidden and clouded. At the best, it has more of 
of the red blaze ^f the meteor, than the fresh, glad radiance of the morn- 
ing-star. Christ expect^ us to be his representatives on earth ; as he 
was, so are we to be in this wAld.” Yet we are not. The mirror is not 
merely soiled and dim, but marred and broken, reflecting the world more 
than Jesus, from its thousand fragments. We have little of the mindibf 
Christ, (Phil. ii. I — 5.) We arc not self-denied, solemn, humble,^ lowly, 
gentle, loving ; but full of self, pride, levity, malice, and envy. Miserable 
representatives of the altogether perfect One ! Sad, shaded, mis-shapen 
likenesses of the altogether lovely one ! Through us his name is blas- 
phemed, and bis gospel hindered! (Ezek. xxxvi. 20.) Ob, what need 
to pray ! 

(4.) There is little power in the mtniniry. Of Luther it was said, ** each 
word of thine was a thunderbolK’" Of Venn we are told, that when he 
preached, ** men fell before him like slaked lime.’" Baxter tells us, that he 
had reason to believe that he never preached one sermon in vain. Hov 
dififerent now ! Our sermons fKll pointless and powerless. Consciences 
not pricked, hearts are not broken, souls are not saved ! The sleepere 
awal^e not, the dead arise not, the dark world remains dark region still. 
The dry bones still He whitening along the valley, unquickenecNind unsha- 
ken ! What a palsied ministry is even that of those who have been moH 
blest in our day ! Where are the pentecostal sermons, where the pentecos- 
tal shower f what desolate parishes, what lifeless congregations appal the 
eye and sadden the believing soul! Oh, what need to pray ! (Hos. x. 1 — 
12; Zech. X..1. — 3.) 
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. (5.) DtsttftMm prtvaSU^ Instead of being ohik the Chnrcbes of Christ 
are rent in a thousand pieces. Instead of being bound together in loving 
union^ Cbiistians keep far fsuuder, and allow tb^^ I 9 V 0 toward ,eaob ot^or to 
be chilled. *fbe cement bf charity which binds eduU, togbtbef being re* 
moved, the whole body crumbles Intofhigments. Uinly cannot subsist when 
love has fled. What dishonour on the name of Jesus does this disunion 
bring! It seems as if he had prayed in vain, (Jhon xvii. 20 — 23.) Sad, 
strange spectacle to a scoffing world for these eighteen hundred years ! 01i> 

what need to [#ay ! . ' 

yitickednes^ abounds^ What are oi^ large cities feut sinks of ini<juUy^ 
and what are our country parishes, even at the best, but so many barrj^n 
wastes ? llie enemy has come in like a flood. Error multiplies*. SupersCi- 
Hon spreads Itself. Infidelity is leavening the multitude. Licentiousness 
poors itself out like a flood. Ungodliness covers the land. ^ The efforts of 
Christians to arrest the torrent, or dry up its waters are unavailing. Perilous 
times have come. The shadows of the world*s"^cv^iDg are stretched out« 
The earth is defiled under the inhabitants thereof. (Isa. xxiv. 5 .) Oh» 
what need lb pray ! . 

III. The Abvahtagbs of such a Union. It would unite all realte* 
Uevers, removing the many interposing barriers of separation, and drawing 
them into one. It would kindle love to each other among God's people of 
every Church and clime. It would tend to separate us from the world. It 
would present a solemn spectacle to the world. It would fix our hearts up- 
on the obtaining of the promised blessings. It would awaken in us a more 
fervent spirit of prayer, and make us alive to the necessity of praying more. 
It would honour God's ordinance of prayer, and Christ’s special promise re- 
garding agreement in prayer. It would draw down the blessing from above,, 
so that in answer to our united cries, wc should have the Holy Spirit of pro- 
mise poured ia^ly down on us, to gather out a people prepared fbr the 
Lord. What might we not expect for ourselves, for our laud, our cities, our 
congregations, the world in which we live ? Who can calculate the blessed^ 
the infinite, the eternal results of such a union in prayer ? 

IV. The manner in which it is to be bone. The experience of 
former years will suggest many profitable bintp on4his point, teaching us the 
necessity of looking forward to and preparing for it, that when it arrivea 
ewy thing may be done decently and in order. 

tL) Each Christian should endeavour to set apart as much of the pA>- 
posed time as possible for private prayer. It is one of the chief ends of 
this concert to send each individual to his closet, and to summon thcm%to 
more fixed earnestness of soul in resting with the prayer -hearing, promise- 
keeping God. 

( 2 .) Besides directing the minds of the household to the objects of the 
prayer uuion at family worship, temporary prayer-meetings might ' be 
formed among Christians, who may have iriln their power to meet with each 
other. This would tend greatly to promote union m prayer, and help for- 
ward the design of the concert. 

# (3.) There should be public congregational meetings during the whole 
period. These ought to be frequent ; once each day would not be too often 
in mostcases. This, however, must be left to the Judgment of each iiiiuister. 
These pobhe meetings ought by no means to trench upon the hour set apart 
for private prayer. 

Lonb, Txach us to Pbat ! 

Pasasgas for cur warrant #nd encouragement, ~Deut. iv. 29-31 ; lloi. 
xti. 3-6 ; Zech. x. I ; Mai. iii. 1 G ; Matt, xviii. 19 ; Mark xi. 22-24 ; John 
xiv. 13, 1 1 ; iiom. viii. 26. 
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V,— if‘0RI5tttN AND MtSSiDNARY CORRESPONMNCE OF 
THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

( from the Free Edinburgh Church Records) 

1.— rMt Nesbit’s communication is particularly important, as showing the 
cdiiftdeilde with whibb our brethren are prepared to appeal to our country- 
meb in /India, and to the friends of missions gcner^ly. The combined 
exertions of the tnissionaries will doubtless go far to meet the exigencies of 
the . crisis but we must never forget that upon us devolves the highest 
respohsibiht^, and that every inehibcr of our Free Church must taught 
to regard it is an indispensable duty to continue and extend those gospel ad- 
vantages which have already been owned of God, for the advancement of 
His cause among the perishing heathens. , 

Mr. Nisbet Slates the encoura^inj^ fact, that the large sum offered for 
the Eslablishment of a mission for Central India remains unappropriated* 
Nagi^ore should have been occupied eve now. Let us hope that its claims 

will be 8(>eedily and energetically acknowledged. 

> 

Exthaot Letter from Rev. Robert Nesbit, to Rev. Charles J* Browic, 
Convener of Provisional Committee. 

Bombay f Jufm Id, 18^. 

Mv PeaE Sir. — I had already expressed to Dr. Welsh and Gordon my 
own feeling and purposes in connection with the impending crisis of the 
Church I my brethren here iflid at Puna had done the same : and we were 
^xiously waiting to receive a pro^Kisal or a response from you* when 
ybur w^elcome letter came to hand. From public speeches we had gather** 
edyour general views and wishes on the subject of the India Mission, — 
from private soin'ces onr hopes were conhrmed ; but still something more 
certain and definite wasAearaestly desired. You will readily conceive, 
therefore, what a relief )'Our communication proved, and what a sense of 
satisfaction it still diffuses over our minds. Had not you taken us up, we 
sltouid have been obliged to cast ourse'lves on the liberality of individnais 
in India and in Britain, or to put ourselves under the patroage, if it would 
willingly afford it, of the London Missionary Society, whose original prin-» 
ciples are sufiicienily general to embrace a Presbyterian mission. But we 
have already felt too much of the comfort and security, and enjoyed too 
much of the benefit, of ^ proper ecclesiastical connection between a mis- 
sion and the Church which supports and superintends it, to contemplate 
such an arrangement with any tMng like satisfaction joy. And now, 
that it appears to be the will of the Church’s great Head thoroughly to 
purify and make her white,” our attachment grows into a love ardent 
and un<)oetietiable4 We begin to feel a confidence before unknown $ and 
that confidence both establishes our hearts and quickens our zeal. Your 
poverty* all hough it tries* does not alarm us; for we remember who hath 
said,/* i know thy poverty ; but tlion art rich.” The Church of Scotland 
hae been ‘•rich” in prayer, and power, and fruitfulnes8,~‘* rich’' ill Isr^^el’a 
holy vehemence, and in blessings from the hand of Him who destris by 
that: vehemence to be overcome,* — •• rich ’ i%HU the warnings of the la^ 
and invitations of the gospel,-* ” rich” in all wisdom and utterance, both 
towards saint and sinner. She has been so ; and we cannot look back oa 

b3 2 
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such periods withoat a loyful hbpe mingling with ottr soitowfiil tegtets. 
Why may shetiot again be what she once wasP Scotland is now living on 
the deep and pervasive piety of bygone ages. Why may ml her popula- 
tion become as generally and deeply devout hr before ? May the Lord 
support your evangelistic zeal ! May you complete many successful 
paigns/* as good and hardy soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ! May the 
great Conqueror himself ‘‘subdue the people under youl'^ May Christ 
reign in all the^amilies, and communitiesi and institiiuons of our beloved 
land! Above ^1, niay He pour out upon you, and ever maintain within 
you, the Spirit of grace and supplication! — the Spifitr of Jehovah’s rt- 
meiubrances, who keep not silence, and give him to rest, until be. arise and 
make Jerusalem a {Praise in the earth ! The Lord will th^n pouf you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it. ft will 
overflow all former bounds, and its overflowings shall reach even unto us. 

It appears to us that, in undertaking to support your missions in India as 
before, you do not attempt any thing like an impossibility. The good 
people of Scotland, though called upon to give for the gospel at home to 
an extent hitherto unexampled, will not cease, on that account, to make 
donations as formerly to the objects of propagating the gospel abroad. 
These donations will almost ail come to you, and will be available fur the 
purpose for which they are given. If, indeed, you find success in widen- 
ing the sphere of liberality, especially from below, to the extent you anti- 
cipate, you will, with much smaller donations than formerly, have a much 
larger amount on the whole. Your penc^and the missionaries’ farthings, 
will amply supply both you and them. You may rest assured that we 
will not neglect to use every endeavour to obtain aid more extensively 
thaifever from our friends in India. As soon as the disruption, which we 
dare hardly hope has not already taken place, becomes known to ns, we 
will publish the new relaiiotts dnd altered ci|cum8tan6es in which we are 
placed, and shall, I doubt not, find a readied, and freer, and fuller response 
to our appeals than we have yet done, no^ only from sound-hearted Pres- 
byterians, but also from all pious Kpiscopalians and Independents. 1 may 
here mention, that an honest Scotch captain of a ship sent me £2, 14». the 
other day, “ fur the Non-Intrusion party in the Church of Scotland.” 

It is perhaps well for us that we do not enjoy the presence of Dr. Wilson 
at a season requiring more than ordinary practical wisdom and energy; 
for he is probably more needed at home, and will better subserve the 
interests of the mission there. ^ 

The Institution, I fear, we shall not be able to retain. ” Doctors Ste- 
venson and Wilson hold the premises in trust for the mission at Bombay 
of the Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, — to be dealt with and disposed 
of in such manner as the said Dr. Wilson, Dr. Stevenson, jointly with the 
Rev. R. Nesbit, the Rev. J. M, Mitch^lL and other missionaries at Bom- 
bay for the time b^ng of the said Geimal Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland for Propagating the Gos{iel in Foreign Parts, and the Rev. 
6. Cook, and other Presbyterian chaplains at Bombay for the time being, 
and the Rev. A. Brunton, or other convener for the time being, and the 
Rev. R. Gordon, or other secretary for the time being of said Commit- 
tee, shall from time to time agree.” I have not seen theirast-deed; but 
the abov^ is the reiiortof our excellent attorney oh the subject. It is 
wel) that the large sum offered for the mission at Nagpore is ititi pending, 
as lUelieve it is. We may, I understand, still carry out the wishes of the 
donor with respect to it. Sad it that so much valuable property should 
fall into the hands of those for whom it was never designed. But faith 
listrns to the ancient narrative, and stilU and stays the mind: What 
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Ahiili>' wfj^do Jot ^the hundred talents, which I have given, to the jsrmy of 
Israel P And the man of God answered, Jehovah is able tQ give lliee mueh 
more.than tbis/’~l am due. • ? . 


a,— POONAH. 


The brethen at Poonah concur w'ilh their friends at Bombay. We shall 
not trench upon our Hmiiecl space by any remarks^ but simply give the 
letters of Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Aitken. 


EaTBAGT Lettee phoj^ Rev. J. Mitchell to the Rev. C. J. Brownt, 
Convener of Provisional Committee. 

PunCf June I6y 1843. 

Rbv« AND DEAR Sir, — I t is with much satisfaction that I perused your 
letter of the 2d May, together with Dr. Chalmers’ postscript, oi\ the part 
of the Provisional Committee of ministers and elders named by the convic- 
tion of ministers in November last, and a meeting of elders held subse- 
quently, addressed to me as seflior missionary, to be communicated to the 
brethren in the mission. 

1 am fully determined to go along with the Non-Intrusion party, and 
am therefore thankful to the Lord who hath put such carefulness into 
your hearts in reference to His cause in these quarters. 1 had no expec* 

* ration of such coidknunications as this from home ; yet feeling that, in case 
of a disruption of the Establishment, I could not remain in connection .with 

«lhe party who would cling to the Government Church, — men with whom 
I never had any sympathy, — I, by last month’s steamer, stated to Dr. 
Brunton my views on the subject. Nothing could, then, be more gratify- 
ing to my mind, or appear more evidently an answer to prayer, than the 
assurance contained in your letter, that it will be one of the chief objects 
of the Church, when disestablished, to maintain the present missions to 
the Jews and Gentiles.” With this assurance I rest fully satisfied, and feel 
no doubt that our gracious God will supply w'hatever is necessary for the 
support of the Churen, both at home and abroad, and for enabling you 
greatly tostrenghen and extend the mission ; ''The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.” The prospect may be dark, but the promises of 
God stand sure; they declare that ‘‘what is good the Lord will give ; 
that the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

I have shown your letter ta my colleague, Mr. Aitken, who fully 
participates in the feelings which I have expressed. . He has written 
himself fully on the subject to Dr. Candlish. I sent it also to the 
brethren in Bombay, Messrs. Nesbit and Murray Mitchell, and, as was 
to be expecud, find that they are decidedly on the right side. Mr. Nesbit, 
in returning^he letter, says “ We have both expressed our pur^se 
to Dr. Gordon with respect to separation from the Erasiian party. The 

• document from home (your letter) is excellent, and just what we could 

have wished.* Deep gratitude is loudly called fur. Who of the. mission- 
aries will not adhere.” , « T. in,. 1 . t 

I ani sure that our connecting ourselves with the Free Church wiH be 
fUlly approved of by the religious community in India, and that we shaU 
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b6 {ft8 fully supported by them as heretofore. ^ Moderatidn is fa nofanmr^ 
with the coldly here more than at hotne^ * #> ^ » We have always had «t" 
considerable coiigre^atioa of our own cooDtrymen at this statioiw Bunoi 
composed of Presbyterians, and pious people of the English Church* Wa 
have a regular session, who are all strong Non-Inirusionists* 

I will not now enter on the state and prospects o^the mission ; but will 
(d. v.)^ write you fully on the subject next month, should we have heard 
of the sad event to which we are looking foiward, — the separation of the 
parties ill the Establishment into two Churches* — Believe me, &c. 

Jno. Mitchell, Missionary* 


Letter from Mr. James Aitken to the RKr. Dr. Canolish. 

Po07iahf June 17, 1843* 

My dear Dr. Candlish. — By this time you have, in all probability, 
ceased to be a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, and have 
been made one of the honoured instruments for setting in order the affairs 
of a church privileged to make the most glorious protest that has ever 
been made against the adverse principle u>i//nn the pale of the visible 
Church. Surely the sifting process that has been accomplished, must 
tend to promote the real interests of the Redeemers kingdom. I feel 
much satisfaction at the prospect of h^g connected witn a ChiircLso 
thoroughly purged from the leaven of Erastianism ; and more sanginhe 
than heretofore, that a blessing will attend our labours among the hea-' 
then.^ Yet I cannot but look upon what has taken place as only a begin- 
ning of triUTuIations, in which the patience and faith of the saints may be 
more severely tested than in any preceding era of tbegChurcb’s history. 
And if ju|jgment begin at the home of God, what shall the end be pf 
4liem that obey not the gospel ? 

Mr. Mitchell has shown me a letter he received bv last mail from Mr« 
Brown and Dr. Chalmers, stating, that in the event of a separation of the 
Evangelical party from the State, they will take under their charge such 
of the missionaries as may adhere to them, and that they hope to oe able 
to carry on the mission as heretofore. For tins we are thankful* But for 
myself 1 may say (and my brethren are of the same mind), that nd world-* 
ly consideration whatever could induce me to have any connection with 
the party that may remain attached to the State* *It is most satisfactory 
to the believer to have the path of duty so clear and well defined as in thu 
present case. In talking in it, there is no hindrance to the joy of faith 
in leaving consequences entirely with Him to w^hom they belong* 

We are unfortunate here in not having the sympathies of our Christian 
friends, on the rational ground of a clear and sound apprehension of the 
grand principle fur which such sacrifices are made. This would perhaps 
be too much to expect from those who have been reared in Episcopacy* 
They do, however, most coi^ially sympatluEe with us, from their enter- 
taining the belief that, to use their own words, ** it is the children of God 
who are going out, and, the other |mrty who are remaining.*’ 

Qur work is proceeding as usual. The Marathi schools jpp flourisbing, 
and the English Institution has recovered from the effects produced by 
the admission of the Parmaree boy. But this season we have unfortu- 
nately jost all opr , more advanced pupils, except one* They .have got 
sitiiatioris in the public offices, and have, consequently, left the school* 
This is an evil altogether inevitable in the present state of things. We 
must lay our account with having to go over and over again the same 
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beaten trtok,> But it in comointory to Teflect/ that' those who ihtia 
leave ue cHffy wttli them the seed of eternal which the Spirit^ of 
grace amy» at^any time, cause to apring up and bring forth fruit.-^ Believe 

IDO, 

James Aitkbm/ 

Siich is the tffiit^d testimony of the missionHrics at Bombay nnf 
Pooilah, Its moral effect must be great in the East; txu its beneficial 
influence will be felt extensively here. The praise of the men, from 
whom it proceeds, is in all the churches. Their abundant labours, 
their holy zeal, their Christian usefitlness, are admitted by all. Let ps 
acknowledge, with adoring gratitude, the Lord’s g -odness to u.s and to 
them; and be more than ever exercised at the throne of grace, that the 
Spirit may be p^mred forth upon them from on High; and that we may 
have to rejoice with them, because of the triumphant progress of the 
blessed gospel among the ])eople, for whose eternal benefit they have 
sacrificed all that man counts dear. 

Calcutta and Madras. 

We are vrithout despatches from these more distant stations. Indeed 
we could not reasonably have expected hitherto the satisfaction of hearing 
from the missionaries. By nes^ mail, however, w'e may^have letters from 
Bonle of them. At'all events, rne succeeding post will oriiig us important 
communications. 

Appointment of Minister and Teacher to Ma^lta. 

The Ladies* Cdlonial Association who formerly sent out the Rev. J. f. 
Wood to this island, have, in concert with the Colonial Committee, appoint* 
cd the Rev. John Mackail, late of Gretna, to be minister of the Scotch 
Church, Malta. From his experience, piety, and devotedness, we hope great 
things, through the blessing of God resting upon bis labours. 

Tney have also appointed the Rev. George Wilson, parochial schoolmaster, 
Alves, to proceed to Malta in the capacity of teacher. Mr. Wilson has attain- 
ed to high distinction in his profession, and his appoiutment will greatly 
strengtnbn our infaut Church, and confer the greatest benefits upon the 
children of our countrypen there. 

The Free Presbytery of Edinburgh meets for Mr. Mackaifs ordination 
to-day, and he and Mr. Wilson will proceed iixmmdiatt^y to the. sphere of 
their fiiture labours. 

Extract of a Letter from Mu. Wingate Jewish Missionary at 

Pestu. 

Hungary^ Jtdy^ 18 - 13 . 

I have just finished five numbers of the Witness,*’ with a full account of 
what the Lord has been'doing with the beloved Church of Scotland. We 
see, in the un^imity, firmness, zeal andP love vouchsafed to her, the out- 
poured Spiritof God, who comes down as'the dew upon Israel, in answer to 
the unwearied supplication (of all who know the Lord), that God might 
fflbrity his holy name in this trying crisis. How may we bless and thank the 
Lord, that she had never been permitted to accept any State plasters for 
her smres,** but that the Lord kept her in the furnace, anxiously looking Iqr 
some tokens that the gold in her should reflect his image. The Churph of 
Scotland never looked so like the Church of Scotland since her Confession 
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and Standards were compiled. Let us take it as a token for goodi * that 
Lord has the glorious work for her of carrying the gospel to bis ancient' 
people, and together with all who love the Lora Jesus throughout tMs little 
earth, she may exhibit the marks of the* Church in which the Lord* will 
speedily bring all the kingdoms of the earth to call him blessed, — when the 
kings and potentates shall no longer plot against the Lord and bis. Anointed, 
but tlmir reason shall return to them, and they shall bless the Most High, 
and ^aise and honour him that liveth for ever and ever, whose domiuion ie • 
an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom from generation to generation* 
The impression after reading the whole proceedings — deeply engroven on 
mind — is, never has so large a portion of the visible Church exhibited 
tne marks of Christ's Church so clearly a^d distinctly; the growth 4n 
patience, calmness, love, humility, self-denial, zeal for the glory of God 
filled my soul with praise to God. May the Spirit of God be so poured out 
on the Church of Scotland that all her ministers may see eye to eye, and 
give themselves, soul and boc(y, to the service of Him who alone can purify 
the sons of Levi, and order and fashion his beautiful house after his holy 
"Word, in all things. Oh, what need of humbling of soul before God — of 
confession of the sins of nation and Church I l^en will the Lord return in- 
deed to Zion. The Lord open the eyes of the Residuary,*’ aod either 
make them witnesses for the truth,” or in some other way overrule present 
evil for his glory. Their troubles arc, as it were, beginning. If our sufferings 
abound^ our consolations shall much more abound, so that we shall say, our 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, shall work out for us a far ngore 
ceeding, even an eternal^ weight of glory.” When Christian, in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” got a sight of the cross^ bis burden fell off; and sq may 
we say of Uye good Church of our fathers, — the sight of the Cross took away 
her burden internal and external — moderatism and patronage ; and now 
shall we walk free, and shall look forward and pray for the day when Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, shall be found covenanting with the Lord God 
of hosts, King of kings, and Lord of lords, seeking grace as a nation, both 
to offer willingly of silver and gold which are the Lord’s, and of which we 
are but the stewards, and solemnly declaring, that Christ and Christ alone 
must^ule in his own house. Then the Church in her place, and the State 
in her place, will be fulfilling to the glory of God, in mutual peace and love, 
the duties which, as the divinely instituted ordinances of God, severally 
belong to them. The Lord hasten it in his own time. 

The effects of this testimony will be great throughout Christendom, and 
I earnestly hope it will be followed i>y a deputation of some of our most pious 
ministers andclderf to America, Europe, and throughout the whole Christinn 
world, to confer, cheer, and inform one another on the nature of the great 
principles which are agitating the Church and the world. I am persauded it 
would be for the glory of God, and the salvation of multitudes of souls, that 
such a deputation were “ always out plfregrinating it would cost a little 
money, but it would be a great blessing, and the Lord will give the mpney. 


3— fliEYROUT. 

The following letter of adherence has been received from oor misstonary 
in Syria. 

Letter trou Rev. William 0» Allan toI^ev. Dr. Chalmbbs. 

^ Beyrouth July 10, i84S. 

Very Brvbrrni> Sir, — By this same post I transmitted to the Presbytery 
of Hamilton, by whom 1 was ordained, •the demission of my status as a 
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0 tet!ibfef ^nd*lwiDister of the Church of Scotland as now by law', recognised. 
My’^rfeAsons for doing so are in substance as follows ; — Because tne Civil 
majgistritt'e has* interfered, in the government of Christ’s ('hurchi to ^n . 
unwarranted' and prohibited extent ; and because the Church, in her so 
called General Assembly of 1843,' has not resisted, but admitted and sane- 
tioned such unwarranted and. prohibited interference. 

And now, believing that the Free Presbyterian Church” does recognise 
and maintain the autliority of the Lord Jesus Christ, as al^e to be regarded 
in the administration of the government of His house, Jis well by the civil 
magistrate in those^things about which he is bound to take order, as by the 
Church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate, in those things in an4 
abfet which they alond are administer the government of the Church : 
And understanding that this “ Free Presbyterian Church” will always and 
stedfastly maintain the duty of the civil power to submit to the authority of 
Christ, and acknowledge His supremacy, by having respect to His law in all 
civil enactments,’ and particularly by establishing and maintaining a public 
form of worship according to His will declared in the New Testament : 
And that, in the administering of the government of this Church, the privi-' 
leges and responsibilities of Christ’s people shall be recognised and main- 
tained according to the niind and will of Christ, these privileges and res- 
ponsibilities being unaffected by any power extraneous to the Church, 
whether -that power be in the hands of member or non-membefs of the 
Church : i do, with all due deference to the judgment^f my fathers and 
bretliren in interpreting and applying the law^ of the New Testament in 
these matters— that law being the only standard admitted — hereby intimate 
my adherence to the •* Free Presbyterian Church,”* desiring to be received 
into thaUrcommunlon according to appointed form. * 

Begging to be excused for the liberty I have taken in making such state- 
ments, as also Indulgence for the imperfection of them, — I am, &c., 

William Owen Allan, 
Missionary ^ to the Jews in Syria. 


Jassy. 

Mr. E(|ward is still at Constantinople, but is about returning to Jassy. 
Ills letter contains a warm expression of devotedness to the Free Church. 
A similar adherence has reached us from Mr. Herrman Philip. 


Letters from Rev. Daniel Edward to J. H. Wood, Esq. 

Coiistantfnoplet July 4, 1843. 

Mt dear Str, — I desire most hear^Ry to respond to yours of the 3d June, 
iu which you invited me to labour in tiie Jewish Held in connection with the 
Committed of Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. My ojiftoion was 
already formed upon the same grounds on which the ministers at home saw 
it to be the line of duty to take the step they did. But it has been with no 
little emotion we have hearil of the visible approbation which the Lord 
vouchsafed to his servants, pouring out his Holy Spirit — a Spirit of peace, 
and love, and comfort, and wisdom, and of a sound mind — so largely^ upon 
all who were called upon to take part in your doings. My dear Sir, the 
influence has been deeply felt, and called forth abundant thanksgivings 
among all Christians in these parts. For myself, I have been filled with 
adoration and praise that the Lord should have lifted himself in our day so 
to visit His people ; and my continual prayer is, that you may be enabled to 
uphold faitbflilly the good testimony which you were strengthened to make. 

C3 
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T am encouraged to hope that the Lord will soon look down upon us also, 
for the times are manifestly in Uis hand. We cannot express to you how 
refreshing and- animating the account of your proceedings has been. W e 
i^em to be transported back to the passovers of Josiah or lle^ekiab. ^ 

^ Mr. Allan left for Beyrout a fortnight ago, and will, I suppose, by this 
time be on the road to Damascus. The news which we have heard of Dr. 
Wilson do not lead us to expect him for some time to come in this city. If 
you write to hina here, be so good as urge him to visit us in Jass3^ 

I had made fireparationa for returning to Ja^ssy last 'fbursday, but was 
unable to proceed from sickness. Since then Mr. Schwartz has arrived from 
Pesth, and 1 will be able to leave the matters of the mission here with more 
comfort in his hands — hoping to be able to travel next Saturday. I ttlive 
just received a letter from Mr. Philip, announcing the failure of liis attenipt 
to begin the schools. We must hope, through the blessing of <iod, that it 
may yet be made to prosper. There is a great deal of reading of the Word 
of God amongst the Jassy Jews, which makes me reluctant to look despair- 
ingly upon the station. 1 know not where you would find a better. 

I have thought it better to delay my accounts with Mr. Bonar till my 
return to Jassy. — With many acknowledgments for all your attentions, 
1 remain, &c., * 

Daniel Edward. 

Letter from Mr^^IIerrman Philip to J. G. \Vood, Esq. 

Jassyy July 7, 1843. 

i>b^r Sir, — I have received your letter, dated 2d June, which you sent 
to me in the name of the Free Presbyterian Church’s General ’Assembly. 
I hope you have received my last letter, from which you will sec that I ad- 
here to the principles of the above mentioned Church. -Also my other 
worthy friends, with whom I have the pleasure of standing in correspon- 
dence, will have seen from my letters that 1 cleave to tiliat Church of which 
Christ is the Head. And now, in answer to the above named Assembly’s 
letter, I declare that I adhere to the principles of the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, of which, 1 trust, Christ is the Head and only Ruler, — 
and trust to be able to say that I shall never leave it, whatever the conse- 
quences may be, or into whatever state the Church be brought. 1 sympa- 
thize with my friends and brethren in that Church, and trust that my prayers 
for the deliverance of Sion will meet with theirs at the throne of grace. I 
doubt not that thesfe tribulations will be as the refiner’s fire, and as fuller’s 
soap ; and that they are signs or forerunners of a glorious time for the 
Church, which seems to be near at hand. 

Uebrman Philip. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Collection on Sabbath, the 22nd or October. 

By appointment of the General Assembly, the Collection in aid of the 
F'oreign Missions of the Free Church of Scotland will bo made in all the 
Congregations and Missionary Stations of the Free Church, on Sabbath, 
tile 22nd day of the present month. Ministers and Preachers are requested 
to read the following Address from their pulpits, on Sabbath the 15th, and 
to recommend this important Scheme to the extended liberality of their 
people. 
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Aodkes^ bt the Committee. 

Havinp; been appointed by the first General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland to superintend her operations on the field of Foreign Missions^ 
we feel it to be at once our duty and our privilege to remind you that the 
annual collection for that objeet is to be made in all our congregations on 
Sabbath the 22d curt.» and to submit a few considerations, suggested 
partly by the peculiar circumstances in which you are now placed, but still 
more by the general character and design of the Christian Church at all 
times and in all conditions, which may serve, under the Divine blessing, to 
call forth, on this interesting occasion, your liberal contributions and yoor 
fervent prayers, for the main|^nance and extension of Christ's kingdom 
among the benighted nations of India. 

It gives us hcart-fclt pleasure to announce the cordial and unanimous 
adherence to the Free Church of all the Missionaries who have bad afl oppor- 
tunity of communicating their sentiments to the Committee in this country. 
We have received letters from Dr, Wilson, Mr. Nesbit, and Mr. J. Murray 
Mitchell, at lJoml)ay; from Mr, J. Mitchell and Mr. James Aitken, at 
Poouah, — all equally decided and explicit in their adherence to the princi- 
ples of this Church. The sentiments of the other Missionaries at Calcutta 
and Madras are known to us only through letters written to private friends 
in the prospect of the disruption ; but as yet no official coinmunicat^n has 
reached us from these more distant stations, partly, perhajis, in consequence 
of the unexpected delay which has occurred in the transmission of the last 
overland mail. Hut without anticipating the tidings which may so soon be 
expected, or divulging the private information which has reached us, we may 
express opr confident hope that the band of Christian missionaric« in Iffdia 
will be united in this, as they have hitherto been in every thing bearing oa 
the honour of Christ and the interests of His spiritual kingdom. 

W’e advert to this interesting fact, not merely because it affords a valu- 
able testimony to the cause in which the Church has been called to suffer 
for the name of Chrisf, But also because it addresses to us a call, to which 
few, we trust, will be insensible, for unwearied exertions and increased libera- 
lity in providing for llic support of those institutions which these devoted 
men have been honoured to found in India. They left their native country, 
and went forth to a strange land, trusting in the promise and providence of 
Him who is •‘'Head over all things to his Church;’* but expecting, at the same 
time, that the love and zeal which his ^Spirit had kindled in the breasts of 
their brethren in Scotland, would furnish the means, of continuing and 
extending those disinterested labours by which they hope ultimately to ga- 
ther in a precious harvest for the Lord; and when, in a time of severe trial, 
they cast in their lot with yours, and, for conscience* sake, prefer the Free 
Church of Scotland, inipoverished as it has been, to the National Establish- 
ment, with all its temporal resource#, can you withhold from them the tri- 
bute of your admiring gratitude, or fail to fulfil the expectations whi^hypur 
former love and zeal mainly inspired F It is true, that the missionaries, with 
that unwavering confidence and humble trust in God, which constitute the 
strength of the missionary cause, express their conviction that resources may 
be found in India itself, which will go far to support our institutions there ; 
and we concur wit t them in thinking that much will probably be done, by 
generous officers ana civilians, whose Christian zeal and devotedness will 
only lead them to feel a deeper interest in the cause when its former sup- 
ports may seem to be weakened ; for, thank God! there has been a revival of 
pure religion among not a few of the European residents, and we should 
have little fear of the result, were the care of our present institutions de- 
volved on the Army alone; — but when we consider that these institutions 
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require to be ihdefitiitely extended, if they are to exert any influence on the 
general mind of India, and that probably the buildings, which have hitherto 
afforded at once a suitable residence and a coininodious scene of labour to 
our tnigsionaries, may be alienated to other parties, we feel that redoubled 
energy 18 necessary at home, in addition to all the aid which can reason- 
ably be expected from abroad, if we would maintain and carry on the great 
work w’hich has been so auspiciously begun. ^ 

By the declared adherence of our beloved brethren in India, the Lord is 
putting this piece of service into our hands, and giving us the privilege and 
honour of being fellow-workers with them in extending thje boundaries of His 
glorious kingdom. And this is a service which the Free Church of Scot- 
land cannot decline, on the plea of her present privations and poverty# or on 
any other pretext, without virtually declaring her distrust in the promise 
and the providence of God, and depriving herself of her highest privilege as 
a CHurcb of Christ. There may be a temptation, in existing circumstances, 
to contract her efforts, and many ma}’ feel as if it were unreasonable to urge 
the claims of Foreign Missions iit a time when thousands are compelled to 
worship God in our own land, without the shelter even of the rudest build- 
ing, under the canopy of heaven; — they may speak of the churches which 
must be built, of the ejected minister whose wants must be supplied, of the 
destitute congregations whose claims are alike urgent and undeniable, — and 
they may imagine, that for a time at least, Providence seems to have re- 
lieved ftiem of the duty of contributing to the support of institutions with 
I which they have no local connection, and little personal concern. But is it 
not the wish and the prayer of every true disciple in Scotland, that the Free 
Church should, from its very commencement, exhibit a complete model of a 
Chrhtian ^Jhurch in full and vig(»rous operation ? and can it aspire to this 
character, if rejoicing in its own evangelical privileges, it forgets its great 
evangelistic function, as an institution divinely appointed ‘Mo make God’s 
name known upon the earth, and his saving health among all nations ?” May 
we not say, in the language of Dr. Duff, uttered on a different occasion, but 
emphaticdly true of the present, — “ Now, if ever, is the time to exhibit, not 
only the model of a Gospel Church, but a complete model in full operation.*’ 
“ We at once count our hundreds of thousands of members united together 
as a Church, under one of the noblest, and purest, and most apostolical coii- 
stitqtions which the world has ever seen. We have the entire machinery 
ready made. We have only to arise, and, in the strength of our God, set 
all the parts of it in motion, and thus, at once and semultancously, discharge 
all the functions, no^ merely of an evangcdic, but of an evangelistic Church. 

In another aspect, the circumstances of the present timeff should stimulate 
every believer to work wljile it is day. Whatever may be the ultimate issue 
of the events which have recently occurred, no intcdligcrtt Christian can con- 
template the present condition of the Church in the t nited Kingdom, with- 
out acknowledging that her prospects are dark and threatening. It may he 
thaLthe Lord is preparing us for some more glorious manifestation of gospel 
truth in our native land ; ir may also be, that, for grace despise, and privi- 
leges neglecte^^ or abused. He is preparing to remove our candlestick out of 
its place; but, in the midst of the uncertainty which hands over the future, 
should not every Christian feel that it is his present duty to do whatever lies 
within the compass of his power to provide an asylum for a pure gospel and 
a Free Church in other lands, and especially in those t#which Providenre 
points as the most promising field of missionary labour, by affording unusual 
facilities of access and communication; and, in this view, should we not, 
admiration and gratitude, acknowledge the Lord’s hand in placing the 
millions of India under the sway of this country, in opening up a door of 
entrance to every part of its extended territory, in throwing the shield of 
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British protection over our institutions there; and above all, in raising up 
and qualifying so many devoted missionaries for the work to which they are 
called ? And have 3'ou not every encouragement to persevere in th^ gloi'ious 
work P Have you not the command of Christ — a command which carries in 
it a tacit promise, that the gospel should be preached to all nations ? have 
you not the prophetic assurance, that all the kingdoms of this world shall 
become kingdom of (jod and his Christ? And as often as you use the 
simple j^ayer which Christ taught to his disciples, do you not continually' 
express your wish and hope, that llis kingdotu may come, and that His will 
may be done on earth even as it is done in heaven ? And can you refuse to 
contribute to the accomplishment of Christ’s promise and your own prayers? 
It is true that the prophetic word will find its accomplishment in its own time, 
and God is not dependent on your exertions for the fulfilment of his will ; but 
would you willingly forfeit the privilege of being fellow- workers with Cod, or 
incur the,/guilt of refusing your service to Him who, “ though was rich, 
yet for your Bakes became poor, that ye through his poverty might l>e made 
rich P” 

Henry Grev, Vice- Convener. 


ARRIVAL OF DR. WILSON. 


Wc have the great satisfaction of announcing, that tl^s devoted missio#- 
ary of the Free Church of Scotland, arrived in London on Saturday, the 
23d ultimo, in the enjoyment of restored health. He left Bombay, the 
sphere of his last fifteen years’ hibours, in January, and sinciftben; as our 
readers know', has visited Egypt, the Holy Land, &c. He has possessed 
himself of much valuable and new information, and sketches of various in- 
terestinji^ localities, which may yet be given to the public. The Doctor has, 
brought with him, for the completion of his education for the ministry, one 
of the Parsi y'onths. w'hosc name is well know'n to the readers of the Mis- 
sionary Record^ Danjibhoy Noorooji. Ho has also conducted from Pesth 
two Jewish converts, Messrs Kdenshciin and Tomorrv, who will be under 
the care of,Dr. Duncan and the Jews’ C’ommittee. On Sabbiith evening, Dr. 
Wilson preached a deeply interesting discourse to the congregation of the 
llev. P. Lorlmcr, lsUngtf)n, successor to the Rev. John Macdonald, now of 
the mission, Calcutta ; and on Monday' he was to give an address in Regent 
Square Churcli. Dr. Wilson’s appearance in the General Assembly to be 
holden in Glasgow on the 17th, will give an additional interest to that im- 
portant meeting. 


VI.— THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 


VI. 

We have exhibited to our readers, in the clearing of Sutherland, a process 
of nun so thoroughly disastrous, that it might be deemed scarce possible to 
render it more complete. And yet with all its apparent completeness, it 
admitted of a supplementary process. ^ To employ one of the s'tricking 
figures of Scripture, it was possible to grind into powder what had been pre- 
viously broken into fragments,— to degrade the poor inhabitants to a still 
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lower level than that on which they had been so cruelly precipitated, — though 
persons of a not very original cast of miiid might have found it difficult to 
say how : and tbe Duke of Sutherland has been ingenious enough to fall on 
exactly the one proper expedient for supplementing their ruin. All in mere 
circumstance and situation that could lower and deteriorate, had been present 
as ingredients in the first process ; but there still remained for the people, 
however reduced to povyty, or broken in spirit, all in religion thatj^nsolcs 
and cnobles. Sabbiith clays came round with ttieir hutuunizing influences; 
and, under the teachings of the gospel, the poor and the oppressed looked 
longingly forward to a future scene of being, in which there^is no poverty and 
no oppression. They still |:yssessed, amid their misery, something positively 
good, of which it was possible to deprive *thein ; and hence the ability derived 
to the present lord of Sutherland, of deepening and rendering more signal 
the ruin accoinplidhcd by his predecessor. 

Napoleog, when on the eve of ro-csfablishing Popery in FrancOi showed 
hjs conviction of the importance of national religions, by remarking that, did 
there exist no ready-made religion to serve his turn, he would be under the 
necessity of making one on purpose. And his remark, though perhaps 
thrown into this forui, merely to give it point and render it striking, has been 
instanced as a proof that he could not have considered tlie matter very pro- 
foundly. It has been said, and said truly, that religions of stamina enough 
to be even politically useful cannot be made, — that it is comparatively easy to 
gain great battles, and frame important laws ; but that to create a religion is 
to^ create a belief ; and that to create belief lay beyond the power of even a 
iTapolcon Franco, instead of crediting his manufactured religion, would 
have laughed at both him and it. The Uiike of Sutherland has, however, 
taken ypori .Jiimsclf a harder task than the one to which Napoleon could 
refer, probably in joke His aim secins^o be, not the comparatively simple 
one of making anew religion where no religion existed before, but of making 
men already firm in their religious convictions to believe that to be a religion 
w'hieh they believe to be no such thing. His undertaking involves a tUschnrg^ 
iitg as certainly as an injecting process, — the crazure of an existing belief, as 
certainly as the infusion of an antagonist belief that has no exisUiUce. We 
have shown how Evangelism took root and grew in Sutherlaiul, as the only 
form of Christianity which its people could rccugui.se,— how the antagonist 
principle of Moderatism they failed to rec<^guise as Christianity at all, — and 
how, when the latter was ol>truded into their pulpits, they withdrew from the 
churches in which their fathcr.s had worshipped, for they could regard them 
as churches no longer, and held their prayer and fellowship meetings in their 
own homes, or travcflled far to attend the ministrations 6? clergymen in 
whose mission they could believe- We have shown that this state of feelitJg 
and belief still pervades the county. It led to an actual disruption between 
its Evangelized people and its Ajoderatc clergy, long ere tlic disruption of 
last May took place; — that important event has had but the etfect of mar- 
shalling them into one compact body uticlcr a new nuuu:. They are adherents 
of the Free Church now, just because they have been adhcriMits to ifb princi- 
ples for the last two centuries. And to shake tlicm loose fiom this adher- 
ence is the object of his (irace,— to reverse the belief of ages, — to render 
them iodiffereut to that which they feel and believe to be religion,— and to 
make them regard as rtdigion that which tliey know to be none. Mis task is 
harder by a great deal than that to which Napoleon could advert ; and how 
very course and repulsive his purposed means of acc(»mplisliing it ! 

These hannonise but too well with the mode in which the interior 
Sutherland was cleared, and the improved cottages of its sc^a-coasts erected. 
The plan has its two items. No sites arc to be granted in the district for 
Free churches, and no dwelling-houses fur Free Church ministers. The 
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climate is severe, — the winters prolonged and stormy, — the roads which 
connect the chief seats of population with the neighbouring counties, dreary 
and long. May not minister and people be eventually worn out in this way ? 
Such is the portion of the plan which his Grace and his Grace's creatures 
can afford to present to the light. But there are supplementary items of a 
somewhat darker kind. The poor cottars are, in the great majority of cases, 
tenantsfit will ; and there has been much pains talfgii to inforin them, that 
to the crime of entertaining and sheltering a Protesting minister, the penalty 
of ejection from their holdings must inevitably attach. The’laws of Charles 
have again returiked in this unhappy district, and free and tolerating Scotland 
has got, in the nineteenth century *as in the seventeenth, its intercoininuned 
ministers. We shall not say that the intimation has emanated from the 
Duke. It is the misfortune of such men, that there creep around them 
creatures whose business it is to anticipate their W’ishes ; but who, at times, 
doubtless, instead of anticipating, misinterpret them ; and who? even when 
not very much mistaken, impart to whatever they do the impress of their 
own low and menial natures, and thus exaggerate inf the act, the intention of 
their masters. We do not say, therefore, that the intimation has emanated 
from the Duke ; but this we that an exemplary Sutherlandshire minister 
of .the Protesting Church, who resigned his worldly all for the sake of his 
principles, had lately to travel, that he might preach to his attached people, 
along journey of forty-five miles outwards, and as much in return, and all 
this without taking shelter under the cover of a roof, or without partaking 
of any other refreshment than that furnished by the slender store of pro- 
visions which he had carried with him from his new home. Willingly would 
the poor Highlanders have received him at any risk ; but knowing from 
experience what a Suthcrlandshii^ removal means, he prefenred enduring 
any amount of hardship, rather than that the hospitality of his people should 
be made the occasion of their ruin. Wc have already adverted to the case 
of a lady of Sutherland threatened with ejection from her home because she 
had extended the shelter of her roof to one of the Protesting clergy, — an 
aged and venerable man who had quitted the neighbouring manse, his home, 
for many years, because he could no longer enjoy it in consistency with his 
principles. And we have shown that that aged and venerable man w^as the 
lady’s owm father. What amount of oppression of a smaller and more petty 
character may not be expected in the circumstances, when cases such as these 
are found to stand but a very little over the* ordinary level I 'I'he mean- 
nesses to which ducal hostility can stoop in this hapless district, impress 
with a feeling pf surprise. In the parish of Dornoch, for instance, where 
his Grace is fortunately not the sole landowner, there has been a site pro- 
cured on the most generous terms from Sir George Gun Munro.of Pointz- 
fi(dd ; and this gentleman,— believing liimself possessed of a hereditary right 
to a quarry, which, though on the Duke’s ground, had been long resorted to 
by the proprietors of the district generally, — instructed the builder to take 
from it the stones which he needed. Here, however, his Grace interfered. 
Never Ilkd the quarry been prohibited before ; but, on this occasion, a 
stringent interdict arrested its use. If his Grace could not prevent a hated 
Free Church from arising in the district, he could at least add a little ad- 
ditional to the expense of its ^erection. We have even heard that the 
portion of the building previously erected had to be pulled down, and the 
stones returiK'd ^ 

How are w’c to account for a hostility so determined, and that can stoop 
||» low f In two different ways, wc arc of opinion,* and in both have the 
people of Scotland a direct interest. Did his Grace entertain a very intense 
regard for Established Presbytery, it is probable that he himself ^would be a 
Presbyterian of the Establishment. But such is not the case. ’1 he Church 
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into which be would so fain force the people has been lon|i^ »idce deserted by 
himself. 'I'he secret of the course which he pursues can have no connection 
therefore with religious motive or belief. It can be no proselytising spirit 
that misleads lus Grace. Let us remark* in the first place, rather, 
however, in the way of embodying a fact than imputing a motive, that 
with his present views, and .in iik preseot circumstances, it may not 
seem particularly his 4irace\s interest to u^e the country of Suther*** 
land a happy or desirable borne to the pec^le of Sutherland. It may 
not seem his Grace's interest that the population of the district should 
increase. The ^clearing of the seacoast may seem asc little prejudicial 
to bis Grace’s welfare now, the clearirig of the interior seemed adverse to 
the interests of his i^redecessor thirty years ago ; nay, it is quite possible 
that his Grace may be led to regard the clearing of the coast as the better 
and more important clearing of the two. Let it not be forgotten that a poor- 
law hangs <fvey Scotland ; — that the snores of Sutl^erland are covered with 
what seems one vast straggling village, inhabited by an impoverished and 
ruined people ; — and that the coming assessment may yet fall so weighty, 
that the extrii^ profits derived to his Grace from his large sheep-farms, may 
go hut a small way in supporting his extra paupers. It is not in the least 
improbable, that he may live to find the revolution effected by his pre* 
decessor taking tontself the form, not of a crime, — for that would be no- 
thing, — but of a disastrous and very terrible blunder. 

There is another remark which may prove not unworthy the consideration 
of the reader. Ever since the completion of the fatal experiment which 
ruined Sutherland, the noble family through which it was originated and car- 
ried on have betrayed the utmost jealousy of having its real results made 
public.^ Vofemes of special pleading have been written on the subject,-^ 
pamphlets have been published,— laboured articles have been inserted iii 
widely-spread reviews, -^statistical accounts have been watched over with 
the most careful surveillance ; — if the uiisrepresentations of the press could 
have altered the matter of fact, famine would not have "been gnawing the 
vitals of Sutherland in every year just a little less abundant than its fellows, 
nor would the dejected and oppressed people be feeding their discontent 
amid present misery with the recollections of a happier past. If a singularly 
well-conditioned and wholesome district of country has been convert^ into 
one wide ulcer of wretchedness and wo, it must be confessed that the sore 
has been carefully bandaged up from the public eye, and that if thcre has 
been little done for its cure, there has at least been much done for its con- 
cealment. Now, be it remembered, that the Free Church threatens to insert 
a tent into this wound, and so keep it open. It has been said that the Gaelic 
language rfmoves a district more effectually from the influence of English 
opinion than an ocean of threeihousand miles, and that the British public 
know better what is doing in New York than what is doing in Lewis or Skye. 
And hence one cause, at least, of the thick obscurity that has so long enve- 
loped the miseries which the poor Highlander has had to endur^ and the 
oppressions to which he has been subjected. The Free Church timatens to 
tramlate his wrongs into English, and to give them currency in the general 
mart of opinion. She might possibly enough be no silent spectator ofeon- 
flagrations such as those whicli characterise the first general improvement 
of Sutherland, — nor yet of such Egyptian schemes of house-building as that 
which &rmed part, of the improvements of a latter plan. She might be 
somewhat apt tq betray the real state of the district, and thus render la- 
borious iqisrepresentation of little avail. She might effect a diversion in tSe 
cause of the people, and shake the foundations of the hitherto despotic power 
which has so long weighed them down. She might do for Sutherland what 
Cobbett promised to do for it, but what Oobbett had rtot character enough to 
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Rccompltsbf and y^hxit he did not live even to attempt. A combination of cir- 
eumstancea have conspired to vest in a Scottish proprietor, in this northern 
district) a more despotic power, than even the most absolute monarchs of the 
Continent possess ; and it is perhaps, no great wonder that that proprietor 
should be jealous of the introduction of an element which threatens, it may 
seem, materially to lessen it. He struggles hard to exclude the Free Church, 
therefore ; and, though no ^mber of the Establishment himself, declaims 
warmly in its behalf. Certain it is, that from the Establishment, as now con- 
stituted, he can have nothing to fear, and the people nothing to hope. 

After what manner may his Grace the Duke of Sutherland be most 
effectually met in this matter, so that the cause of toleration and freedom of 
conscience may be maintained in the extensive district which God, inT his 
providence, has consigned to his stewardship ? We shall take an early op- 
portunity of giving the question an apoprer as we best can. Meanwhile we 
trust the people of Sutherland willcomnue, as hitherto, to stand^rm. The 
strong repugnance which they feel against being driven into churches which 
all their better minis^s have left, is not ill founded. No Cl^urch of God 
ever employs such means of conversion as those employed by' his Grace: 
they are means which have been resorted to for the purpose of making 
man worse, — never yet for the purpose of making them better. We know 
that with their long formed church-going habits, the people must feel their 
now silent Sabbaths pass heavily ; but they would perhaps do well to re- 
member, amid the tedium and the gloom, that there were good men who not 
only anticipated such a time of trial for this country, but who also made 
provision for it. * Thomas Scott, when engaged in writing his Commentary, 
tlsed to solace himself with the belief that it might be of use at a neriod 
when the public worship of God would be no longer tolcratedrin the land. 
To the great bulk of the people of Sutherland that time seems to have al- 
ready come. They know, however, the value of the old Divines, and have 
not a few of their more practical treatises translated into their own expres- 
sive tongue, — Alletne^s AUzrm^ — Boston^ s Fourfold State,— Doddridge's Rise 
and Progress^ — Baxter's Cail^ — OtUhrie's Saving Interest, Let these, and 
such as these, be their preachers, when they can procure no other. The more 
they learn to relish them, the less will they relish the bald and miserable 
services of the Residuary Church. Let them hold their fellowship and pray- 
er meetings, — let them keep up the worship of God in their families : the 
cause of religious freedom in the district is involved in the stand which they 
make. Above all, let them possess their souls in patience. "We are not 
unacquainted with the Celtic character, as developed in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Highlanders, up to a certain point, are the most docile, patient, 
enduring of men ; but that point once passed, endurance ceases, and the all 
too gentle lambr starts up an angry lion. The spirit is stirred up to mad- 
ness at the sight of the naked weapon, and that, in its headlong rush upon 
the enemy, discipline can neither check nor control. Let our oppressed 
Highland's of Sutherland beware. They have suffered much ; but, so far 
as mao nt the agent, tneir battles can be fought on only the arena of public 
opinion, and on that ground which the political field may be soon found tb 
furnish. Any explosion of violence on their part would be ruin to both the 
Church and themselves. 


VIL 

idow is the battle of religions toleratiqp to be best fought in behalf of 
the oppressed |^|>le of Sutherland f We shall attempt throwing out a 
few simple su^estions on the subject, which, if in the right tract, the 
reader may find it easy to follow up and mature. 
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Fijrst, theOf let ns remember, that in|hi8 country, ia whii?h opinion is 
nlhpotenlt and which, for at least a century and a half, has been i he envy 
of Continental. States, for the degree of religious freje^om which it enjoys, 
the policy of the Duke of Sutherland cannot be known without being 
condemned* The current which he opposes has bern stooping out its 
channel for ages. Every great mind produced by Britain, from the timea 
of Milton and of Locke down to the times pf Mackintosh and of ChpL 
mers, has been giving it impetus in* but one direction ; and it is scarce 
likely that it will reverse its course now, at the biddingof a few intolerant 
and narrow-minded aristncrats. British opinion has but to be fairly ap- 
pealed to, in order to declare strongly in favour of ihe oppressed High* 
landers of Sutherland. 'What we w ould first remark, thpn, is, that the 
policy of his Grace the Duke cannot be too widely exposed. The press 
and the platform must be emploj^, — the frank and generous English 
must be tt)14, that that law of religmiis tolerutioj^ which did so much at a 
eomparatively early period to elevate the character of their country in the 
eye of the y^orld, and which, in these latter times, .||^en have been accus- 
tomed to regard as somewhat less, after all, than anadequate embodiment 
of the rights of conscience, has been virtunlly repealed in a populous and 
very extensive district of the British empire, through a capricious exercise 
of power on the |^rt of single man. Why, it has been asked, in a 
matter which lies between God and the conscience, and between God and 
the conscience only, should a third party be permitted to interfitre so far 
as even to say, I tolerate you ? 1 tolerate your Independency, —your 

Episcopacy, •^your Presbyterianism you are a Baptist, but 1 tolerate 
you*” There is an insult implied, it has been said, in the way in which 
the lKiertyi|)urport8 to be granted. It bestows as ^ boon what already 
aitl^tsma a right. We want no despot to tell us that he gives us leave to 
breathe the free air of heaven, or that he permits us to worship God 
agreeably to the dictates of our conscience* Such are the views with 
which a majority of the British people regard, in thc^e latter times, the 
right to tolerate; and regarding a not to tolerate, they muet be more 
decided still. The Free Church, tlien, mu>it lay her complaint before 
them. She must tell them that such is the oppression.to which her people 
are subjected, that she would be but too happy to see even the 'beggarly 
elements of the question recognised in their behalf — that she would be 
but too happy to hear the despot of a produce pronounce the deprecated 
** I tolerate you,” seeing that his virtual enunciation at present is, ” 1 do 
7wi tolerate you,” and seeing that he is powerful enough, through a mis- 
application of his rights and influence, as the most extensive of British 
proprietors, to give terrible effect to the unjust and illiberal determination* 
The free Church, on thia question, must raise her appeal every where to 
ptlblio opinion, and wre entertain no doubt w hatever that she will every 
where find it her friend. 

But bow is its power to be directed How bring it to bear upon the 
Duke of Sutherland ? It is an aU*i)oteitlt lever, bift it must t>e furnished 
with a fulcrum on w^hich to rest, and a direction in which to bear* Let 
us remark, first, that no signal privilege or right was ever yet achieved 
for Britain, that was not precreded by some signal wrong. From the times 
of Magna Charta down to the times of the Revolution, we find every 
triumph of liberty heralded in bv some ^ross outrage ufioo it. The history 
of the British Constitution is a hUtory of great natural rights established 
piecemeal under the immediate pAnpiings of an indignation eliaited Jiy 
unbearable wrongs. It was liot until the liarrier that protected .the 
privileges of the citizen from the will of the despot, 0ve way at some 
weak p.oint, that the parties exposed to the inundation were roused up to 
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fe-eft6t it oil a better principleifiTid a sur^rfbundatioti. Now, the Duke 
of Sotherland (with some of his brother proprietors) has just succeeded 
in showing us a sit^nal flaw in our scheme of religions toleratic^n ; and 
this at an exceedingly critical time. He has been perpetrating a great 
and jilaipnble wrong, jrbich, if rightly represented, must have the effect of* 
leading Oien, in exactly the old mode, to arouse themselves in behalf of 
the corresponding risht. It a single proprietor can virtually do what the 
Sovereign of Great Britain wbuld forfeit the Crown for barely attempting* 
to do, — if a single nobietnari can do what the House of Lords, in its aggre*^ 
gate capacity, would peril its very existence for but proposing to do, — 
then does there exist in the British Constitution a palpable daw, which 
cannot be too soon remedied. 'Fhere must be a weak place in the barrier^ 
if the abaters be rushing out ; and it cannot be too soon rebuilt on a surer 
plan. Here, then, evidently, is the pgint on which the generated opinion 
ought to be brought to bear. It has as its proper arena the political field.. 
It is a defect in the British Constitution, strongly exemplified by the case 
of Sutherland, that the rights of property may be so streitched as to 
overbear the rights of conscience, — that though toleration be the law of 
the country generally, it may be so set aside by the country's proprietary^ 
as not to be the law in any ^nicular part of it ; and to reverse this state 
of things, — to make provi^n in the Constitution, that the rights of the 
proprietor be not so overstretched, and that a virtual repeal of the- 
tole ration^ laws in any part of the country be not possible, — are palpably 
the objects to whteh the public mind should be directed. 

We have said, that the Duke of Sutherland has succeeded in showing ea 
this flaw in the Constitution at a peculiarly critical time. A gentlemaa 
resident in England, for w hose judgment we entertain the highest rwspect, 
told ns only a few days since, that the rising all-absorbing party &l that 
kingdom, so far at least as the Established Church and the aristocracy are 
conceijped, still continues to be the Puseyire party. If Puseyism does not 
bid fair to possess a majority of the people of the country, it bids fair at 
least to possess a majority of its acres. And we need scarce remind the 
reader how peculiarly this may be the case wdth Scotland, wrhose acres, in 
such large proportions, are under the control of an incipient Puseyism 
aheady. In both countries, therefore,* is it of peculiar importance, in a 
time like the present, that the law of toleration should be placed beyond 
the control of a hostile or illifarral proprietary, — so placed beyond theif^ 
control, that they may be as unable virtually to suspend its operation in 
any part of the country, as they already are to suspend its operation in the 
whole of the country. We are recommending, be it remembered, no wild 
scheme of Chartist aggression on the rights of property, — we w'ould but 
injure our cause by doing so*, our strength in this question must altoge-^ 
tber depend on the soundness of the appeal which we can carry to the 
natural justice of the community. We merely recommend that to be done 
in behalf of the already recognised law of toleration, which Parliament has 
no hesitation in doing in behalf of some railway or canal, or water or dock 
company, when, for what is deemed a public good, it sets aside the abso- 
lute control of the proprietor over at least a portion of his property, »nd 
consigns it at a fair price to the corporation 'engaged in the undertaking.. 
The principle of the scheme is already recognised by the Constitution,, 
and its legislative emliodiment n^buld be at once easy and ^fe. Property 
would be rendered not less, but more s^ure, if, in every instance in whicn 
a regularly organized congregation op^any denomination of Christians to 
which the law of toleration itself extended, made application for ground 
on which to erePt a place of worship, the application would be backed and 
tnude effectual, in virtue of an enacted law, by tne authority of the Consti'- 
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tutioh: There is po Scotch or English Ij^issenter^-^o trtie friend of reli- 
{^0118 liberty, in Britain or Ireland, —^who wotild not make common catiHo 
with the PfeeChun^h in nrginf^a measure of thisehsmeteron ParUamenr, 
when fairly convinced by cases such as that of Sutherland, hoaMmpera-^ 
lively such a measure is required ! ♦ # 

Unavoidably, however, from the nature of things, the relief which nltU 
mately may be thus secured, cannot be other than distant relief. Much 
information must first be spread, and the press and the platform extensive- 
ly employed. Can there be nothing done for Sutherland through an at- 
r)?ady existing political agency P We are of opinion there can. Suther- 
land itself is' even more thoroughly a c/ore county now, than it was ere 
the Reform Bill had swaro(>ed the paper votes, and swept away the close 
burghs. His grace the Duke has but to nominate his member, and his 
member is straightway returned. ^But ail the political power which, 
directly of indirectly, his Grace possesses, is not equally secure* Suther- 
land is a close county ^ but the Northern Burghs are not rotten burghs; 
on the contrary, they possess an independent and intelligent constituency; 
and in scarce any part of Scotland is the Free Church equally strong. Aad 
his Grace derives no inconsiderable portion of his political influence from 
them. The Member for Sutherland is virtuaUy his Grace’s nominee, but 
the Member for the Northern Burghs is not ms Grace’s nomirvee at all 
and yet certain it is, that the gentleman by whom these burghs are at 
present represented in Parliament is his Grace’s agent and atlvfcer in all 
that pertains to the management of Sutherland, and has been so for m^ny 
years. His Grace’s Member for Sutherland sits in Parliament, in virtue 
of bein^ his Grace’s nominee; but the sort of Prime Minister through 
vhieh^his Grace governs his printely domains, sits in Parliament, not m 
viriue^of being his Grace’s nominee, but in virtue of his being himself a 
man of liberal opinions, and an enemy to all intolerance. He represents 
them in the Whig interest, and in his character as a Whig. His^Qrace 
would* very soon have one member less in Parliament, did that member 
make common cause with his Grace in suppressing the Free Church in 
Sutherland. Now, the bruit shrewdly goeth, that that* member does make 
common cause with, his Grace. The bmit shrewdly goeth, that in this, as 
in most other matters, his Grace acts upon that meml>er ’8 advice. Tnie, 
the report may be altogether idle, — it may be utterly without foundation ; 
instead of being true, il may be exactly f 4 ie reverse of being true; but 
iaost unquestionable it is, that, whether true or otherwise, that member’s 
constituency have a very direct interest in it. He represents them mise- 
rably ill, and must be a very different sort of Whig from them, if he hobl 
that proprietors do right in virtually getting aside the Toleration Act. 
The report does one of two things, — it either does him great injustice, or 
it shows that he has sat too long in Parliament for the Northern Burghs. 
It is in the power, then, of the highly respectable and intelligent Whig 
constituency of this district to make such a diversion in favour of the 
oppressed people of Sutherland, asiwotild scarce fail to tell upon the 
country, and this in thorough consistency with the best and highest prin- 
ciples of their party. Let them put themselves in'instant communication 
with their member, and stating the character of the report to his prejudice 
which so generally exists, request a categorical answer regarding it *let 
them request in avowal of his opinion , of the Duke’s policy, equally 
anicdlate with that opinion which the HZmourable Mr. Fox Maule sub- 
mitted to the public in our last number ;~and then, as the ascertained 
circumstances of the case may direct, let them act, and that publicly, in 
strict accordance with their principles. Of ime thing they may be assure 
ed,— the examine will tell. ^ 
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Iti order to raise the necessvf amonnt of opinion for carrying the 
ulterior object,-— the enactment of a law, — there are various most justip- 
able means to which the friends of toleration in the country should find 
it' not difficult to resort# Petitions addressed to the Lower House in its 
legUlative capacity, ^iid to the members of the Upper House as a body of 
men who have, perhaD8,'Of all others, the most direct stake in the matter, 
need scarce say now,— oincht, of course, to ttike a very obvious place 
on the list# Much too mii<ht be done by deputations from the General 
Assembly of the Free Church instructed from time to time to ascertain, 
and then publicljs to report on, the state of Sutherland. £ach meeting of 
Assembly might be addressed on the subject by some of its ablest men, ia 
which ease their statements and speeches would go forth, through the 
medium of the press, to the country at large. The co-operation and 
assistance of all bodies of Evangelical Dissenters, both at home and 
abroad, should be sedulously sought after, and correct iiiformatkm on the 
subject circulated among them extensively. There has been much sym- 
pathy elicited for the Church, during her long struggle, among good men 
everywhere. Her cause has been tried, and judgment given in her favour, 
in France, Holland, and America, and in not a few of the colonies. In 
the case* of Sismondi, “ the Clearing of Sutherland,” we see the 
opinion of a Continental philosopher re-echoed back upon our own 
country, not without its marked effect ; and it might be well to try whe- 
ther the Effect of foreign opinion might not be at least equally influential 
** On the Suppression of the Toleration Laws in Sutherland.” There is 
one great country With which we hold our literature in common, and 
.which we can address, and by which w^e can be in turn addressed, in our 
native tongue# Unluckily, what ought to have existed ag a bond of 
union has been made to subserve hitherto a very different purpose ; 
and we cannot conceal from ourselves the melancholy fact, that our 
own country has been mainly to blame# The manners, habits, and 
tastes* of the Americans have been exhibited by not a few of our 
popular writers, .in the broadest style of caricature; they have 
l^en described as a nation of unprincipled speculators, devoid not only of 
right feeling, but even of common honesty, and remarkable for nothing 
but their scoundreling and conceit. Even wrere such descriptions, just, 
most assuredly would they be unwise. It is the American people rather 
than the American Uovernmeiir, w*h<^make |»eHce and war ; and the first 
American war with ’England will be one of the most formidable in which 
this country has yet been engaged. The bowie-knife is no trifling 
weaiKin ; and the lE^glish writer laughs at a very considerable expense, 
if his satires have the effect of whetting ir. At presej»i, however, the war 
between the two countries is but a war of libel and pasquinade, and the 
advantage hitherto has been on the side of the aggressor. America has 
not' been happy in her retaliation. We would fain direct her to aim, 
where her darts, instead of provoking national hostility, or exciting a 
bitter spirit among the entire peoply of a country, would but subserve the 
general #iu6e of liberty and human "iroprovement. It is but idle to satirise 
our manners and customs : we think them good. There is nothing to be 
gained by casting ridicule on our peculiar monies of thought: they are 
the modes to which we havt? been accustomed, and we prefer them to any 
others# But there are matters of a different kind, regarding which the 
country bears a conscience, and is not quite at its ease ; and there we are 
vulnerable. We speak often, we. would fain say, of slavery in your coun- 
try, literati of America, and justly deem it a great evil. It might do us 
good were you to remind us, in turn, that there are extensive diatriota in 
our own, in which v^tually there exists no toleration law for the religion 
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of the people, then gh that religion be Proteetnni.fsm in its purest fdrm* 
Cai^t your eyes upon Sutherland. 

We shall take n*eqaent occasions of returning to this subject, anf^ shall 
meanwhile try whether we cannot condense into the form of a cheap pam* 
phlet, the series of articles on it w'htch have already appeared in ou^*o- 
lumns. * 


VII.— THE NINETY-THIRD 9IGIILANDERS. 

(From the WUneu,) 

We perhaps owe an aplogy to the writer of the following letter, for mak- 
ing bold to insert it in our columns, but arc quite sufe we shall be found to 
owe no apdlogy for its insertion, to the reader. It bears date only a few 
days posterior to the appearance of our article on the 93d or StUherlandj 
nighlanders, and comes from a non-commissioned officer of that regiment, 
now stationed in Canada, in his own name, and that of his comrades. We 
little thought, when engaged in describing in behalf of the Free Church in 
Sutherland, the character which this admirable regiment bore some five and 
twenty or thirty years ago, that we had still our warm friends in its ranks,-— 
or that, when we were thinking of it with high respect and admiration, these 
were thinking of the Free Church with feelings of thorough sympathyand 
regard. We accept with gratitude their free-will offering in behalf of the 
cause, — valuing it all the more highly from the just appreciation of our 
principles in which it has originated. To the Christian soldier who pens 
this letter, i» a source of consohUion and thankfulness to God^ to find that 
the mighty chain of faith and obedience^ which unites the Church to her Almighty 
Heady were traceable through her tchole conduct^ during the trying events which 
led to the present state of things No vulgar man could have arrived at 
such a conclusion, or have embodied it in ,8uch language. There is another 
point of view in which we are also interested in this communication. In our 
series of articles on Sutherland, there is much that can scarce fail being 
challenged ; many of the statements which they contain must be found un- 
palatable, and it is the interest of influential individuals that they should be 
deemed other than true. Of this, howe\"er, are we assured : so firmly are 
they based in reality, that future discoweries will tell, not to their discredit, 
but to their advantage. We shall have the slowly yielded hut important 
testimony of time upon our side ; and in the subjoined letter from the 93rd, 
so true to our character of that admirable regiment, we are furnished with aa 
interesting earnest of the fact. 

To THE PaOPBIETORS OP THE WlTNBSS. 

Kingston^ CanadOy 1843. 

Sirs, — In transmitting to you the enclosed Exchange for £17. 8s. 1 feel 
great pleasure in humbly requesting that, after deducting the price (br twelve 
months of your excellent paper, you will be pleased to transfer the balance 
to the funds of the Free Church,” to be appropriated by t^e Committee in 
any way which their wisdom may direct* 

The above amount (including 1 2s. (tom a kind citizen and a son of Scotia) 
however small a mitey is the free-will offering of a few friends in the 93d High- 
landers, of whom, 1 trust, it may be said whh a measure propriety, that 
they have not been influenced in the matter by any gust of party spirit, but 
led, through a calm and impartial investigation, thus to testify their sincere 
and conscientious approval. 
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WbeD investigAtio^I mean t£at, at least the few frignds refenned to, 
however distant frorn their native country, have been enabled to keep th^ 
eyes of^heir minds firmly fixed upon the Church, during the whole, pf the 
struffile. Yes, Sir^ and their bodily eyes were often upon the pages of the 
faithful WUneeSt which has given, and continues to give, a true and connected 
detasl of all her proceedings. 

It is remarkable, that at a certiun stage of our Zion’s contest for her vital 
principles, the worthy Dr. Chalmers himself had to confess, “ that oppositU 
on and inisconstruction had then so enveloped the vital question, as to inis- 
tify the minds of ^any.” 

However, to any unprejudiced mind, that can take an impartial and re- 
trospective view of the facta pf the ca»e, it must now appear obvious that 
the Church contended througnout, not for a shadow, but for substance. 

To every trae friend of our Church, and of the gospel, it must be a source 
of consolation and thankfulness to God# to find that the mighty chain of 
the fkith and obedience which unites her to her Almighty Head were trace- 
able through her whole conduct during the trying events which led to the 
present state of things. 

The weapons which she has made use of hitherto are spiritual, and it is 
ih be hoped that no succeeding event, however trying, can by guy means 
induce her to act a contrary part. 

Let us all, then, in view of the whole as from the hand of the Lord, in our 
prayers for our Sovereign, our Church, and nation, adopt the beautiful langu- 
age of the twentieth Psalm. ' 

I remain^ Sirs, &c. 


VIII.— A COINCIDENCE— OR, THE EDINBURGH FES- 
TIVAL. 


Coincidences are not to be despised. — Wliere they do not instruct, 
they may at least arrest : and even, where they may prove nothing, they 
may suggest much. We have now before us a remarkable instance of 
one sort of coincidence— a coincidence of time and place between the 
banishment of Christ’s church, .and the triumph of the world’s sin. 
In the year 1843, in which the spiritual ministry of Jesus Christ is 
driven from the pulpits of Edinburgh, in that very year and in the 
sixth month after that deed was done, is the very theme of Redemp- 
tion Bv Jesus Christ, in the form of a musical oratorio, set up as 
a subject of public entertainment, in that Christian metropolis ! 
Mwy years have elapsed since the last such performance in that city 
—a performance which was even then, when the subject was first 
intro^c^d to notice, condemned by many godly men — and by one of 
the most venerate of those who are. qow Free Church Secessionists^ 
who publicly dficlared that the judgments of God might be expected 
to visit the scenes of so awful profanity ; and judgment did follow in 
a remar^ble form. The most fearful lire that ever visited Edinburgh, 
followed in a short time- after^ cemsoming houses, churches, courts, 
mercantile treasures and human lives before it. If profanity be a 
sin, and fire be a judgment, then here was at least a coincidence 
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of sin and judgmOnt ; — whether this was the particular judgment of 
that particular sin, we do not profess to determine for others, what* 
ever we may think for ourselves. We also know that many were tlien 
struck with the coincidence, and seme were frightened : — but from 
whenever cause there has been no auch great public profiuiation of 
Messiah's name (that we have heard of) from that time until now in 
Edinburgh. 

In the Edinburgh Evening Post of September 30th, we find an ad* 
vertisement to the following efiect (abridgelfl) • 

Edinburgh Musical Festival — October 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 
1843.. Under the Special Patronage of fler most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, &c. r: 

Princij^al vocal Performers — JSdiss Birch, Mrs. Bushe, Miss Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Alfred Sliaw : Messrs. Bennet, Manners, Hawkins, 
Stretton, Phillips. 

Instrumental Performers — Loder, Dewar, Blagrove, Hargill, Guaiit- 
lett — Baker, Dun, Leordley, Dragonetti, Platt, Harper. » 

Chorus — One hundred and twenty — Conductor Sir Henry Bishop— 
Tickets three guineas and a half — for the Festival — ^Baix-Tickets 
will be issued at the same' time. 

Performances — Monday evening, “ God save the Queen ’’—Madri- 
gal. — “ Flora gave me Fairest flowers,” — Aria “ O Cara immagine !” 
— Glee and Chorus, — &c. “ Andiamo, Andiam” — “ Sento, O Dio.” 
— “ Ebste 4hee, Nymph” — Finale, overture to Oberon. 

Tuesday Morning — Sacred Oratorio. “The Messiah” “Com- 
fort ye. Comfort ye my People, saith the Lord !” “ Every valley shall 

be exalted” — “ And the Glory of the Lord” — Thus saith the Lord 
of Hosts” — “ But who may abide the day of His coming !”■ — “ Behold 
a virgin shall conceive” — “ For unto us a child is born” — Behold the 
Lamb of God !” — “ He was despised and rejected of men” — &c. &c. 
— “ I know that my Redeemer liveth” — “ Fof as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall be made alive”— “ The Trumpet shall sound”— 
O death where is thy sting !” &c. &c. 

Wednesday — Jupiter, or grand sinfbnia in C — “ Ah perfido' ed, per 
pieta” — “ Sposa Euridiee” — Ah ! mio Arturo !” — &c. 8ic. — “ Eury- 
anthe” — Ombra adorata” — In Griselda — Overture to Fidelio. 

Thursday Morning — The Creation ! “ In the beginning God 
created” — “ And the Spirit of God” — “ God made the firmament” — • 
3tc. Ac. — “ Glory to God” — To Heaven’s Almighty King — “ Holy I 
Holy I Holy, Lord God Almighty!” *But, bright Cecilia— “The 
dead shall live” — Lord to Thee each uigbt an4*day. 

Soane day. Oratorio of the Last^Jvmmbnt. Jehovah now cometh 
in Judgment— It is ended— Blesstn^, arfe the departed — Ac*, 8^—0 
Lord have mercy- The Lord shall ^4igh — “ Sing ye to the Lord I” 

On the evening of the same day,^GftAND Ball and Sonres ! 

On Friday, a^ concert of comq||g|;«t:or {nrofane, Music again— on 
Saturday, the Finale of Sacred a§ ’’Oratorio Music as before^ con- 
cluding with “Is this the regl^J^,’fh)m the Oratorio of “The 
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FA'LTiETa Angel — ^and ^ veni, Spiritus Sancte !” Come, O Holy Spi- 
rit I — O Lord, grant the Queen a long life ! 

Such is a specimen of the world’s treatment of divine things — mix- 
ing up the expression of the Redeemer’s agonies with amatory songs, and 
the Terrors of their own Judgment to come, with the Merry Ball and 
the Festive Supper !* Alas, what is Scotland’s religion, what is Edin- 
burgh’s evangelism come to, when such shameful profanities can, on 
such a scale, be perpetrated there ! Calcutta was threatened with the 
same ftxhibitionB for a time — for the present it is freed from them — 
may it remain for ever so I Meanwhile the coincidence of scenes at 
home is not to be overlooked. If some cannot see it, others will, and 
others do : These twa things at least are certain — the spirit of the 
world which supports the Oratorio, is the same spirit# which has 
broken up this Protesting Church of Christ : — The Aristocracy, both 
landed and moneyed, of Scotland, which patronizes the Oratorio, is 
the same Aristocracy which has rejected and persecuted this Secession 
of Christ’s holy ministers and people : — these two have come to their 
height in one year, and in one place — be the cause what it may, or the 
conjecture what you will, there is at least a peculiar coincidence — we 
say no more than that — but we are at liberty to think much mpre than 
we say-^and others are at liberty to think less than wc write, if so 
tliey please. 

* That we are not singular in such opinion concerning Oratorios as perform- 
ed for amusement, the following doenment will attest. 

Protest published and circulated against the Oratorio perjonned in Calcutta^ in 

December 1839. 

Calcutta^ December 13, 1839. 

An intimation has appeared in the public prints, that it is intended to perform 
in the Town Hall of this city, on the 23rd instant, a ** Selection from the Orato- 
rio of the Messiah a piece which, as is well known, is designed by words and 
music to represent the grand work of human Redemption by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; and which consists of some of the most solemn and 
atfecting passages on this awful subject, that are to be found in* the Holy 
Scripture. 

As the performance of this Oratorio is not for a devotional end, hut for the 
purpose of yielding eutertaihment, and thus securing gain ; and as it therefore 
necessarily involves in it the profaning of God's most sacred name, the dese- 
cratiD||^of His holy word, and the degradation of the Divine theme of Redemp- 
tion, we, the undersigned, deem it our bounden duty to publish our solemn and 
united pitOTKST against it ; and earnestly and affectionately to entreat our fellow- 
Ohristians of every denomination in this place, to abstain from giving it their 
countenance and support. 

In taking this step we dk actoaled solely by the deep conviction, that such a 
performance is offensive to Almighty God ; and we are the rather impelled to 
make public this conviction, becaose we have reason to think that some may be 
led to attdhd it under the impression that it partakcf of the nature of a religious 
service. 

(Sig];ied) James Charles, D. D.f Senior Minister of St. Andrew's Church , 
R. B. Boswell, B. A., Minister of St. James’s Church ; W. H. Meiklejohn. 
Junior Minister of St. Andrew’s Cbufdk ; R. B. Boyes, B. A., Junior explain; 
Old Churoh } A. Garstin, Minister of St. Thomas’s (Free School) Church’; T, 
Sandys, Church Missionary ; J* W. AleMiider. E. Molloy. G. Alexander, €. W, 
Smith, A. Beattie, J. UawkinSi G, Noftis, J*«Lowis, C. Tucker, F. Millett. 
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IX.~AN ECCLESIASTICAL INCIDENT. 


The Transition of an Episcopalian Minister to the Free Presbyterian Church. 

We give the following document, as we find it — witliout ^pte or 
comment. The fact recorded is sure ; the reasons assigned are open 
to judgment ; — we simply repeat the intelligence elsewhere given, as 
a matter of information. 

Presbytery of Toronto. 

From a report of the recent proceedings of this Presbytery, we extract 
the following letter of application from a Minister of the Church of England, 
for being received as a Minister of the Presbyterian Church. 


Extract Letter — Rev. Mr. Coleman to Rev. Mr. Bell. 

Port Sarniuj August 1, 1843. 

My DitAB Sir, — It is my wish to be received under the care of your 
presbytery, as student for the ministry, for these reasons, — that I consider 
your fofln of Church government and your ordination to be strictly scrip- 
tural, and in accordance with the statements of the earliest Church history 
— that your Confession of Faith is founded upon the truth of Scripture, and 
be proved from it — that you admit to the ordinance of baptism such 
objects, only as are Ht for it, viz., adults with saving belief, who have not 
been baptized in infancy, and the children of true believers—that you 
acknowledge Christ to be the only Head of the Church, and that ministers 
of the Church, in their ecclesiastical capacity, are not under the control of 
the civil jurisdiction, but amenable to the laws only as subjects of the realm 
in common with tl^ir fellow-citizens — that your manner of conducting 
public worship is highly edifying, is rational, scriptural, and to the honour of 
God, and, that ^ou admit Scripture to be the only rule of faith, excluding 
the authority of tl^ Fathers. 

‘‘ My rea^ns for withdrawing from the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land were, that Diocesan Episcopacy, or Prelacy, is nnscriptural, evil in its 
tendency, and the original cause of the Papacy — that the Queen is '^ot the 
head of the Church, that dignity belonging to Christ alone — that the admis- 
sion of the children of nominal Christians to baptism, is unscriptural and 
evil — that the doctrine of the spiritual regeneration of infants in baptism, 
as set forth in the public Liturgy of the Church, is^ figment of Popery, and 
a dangerous error — that the use of sponsors in baptism is very wrong, as 
leading, individuals to the making of vows to God, they neither intend to 
fulfil, nor can fulfil ; as catling them falsely to assert to God thaf they are 
doing for another, what they are not doing, what they never mean to do, 


W. N. Garrett, A.'Grant, andJ. M. Vos; W, Yates, Missionary Minister; T. 
Boas. Pastor of Union Chapel ; J. Macdonald, D. EwarCT. Smith, O. Qogerly, 
W. Morton, F. Lacroix, J. Ik Ellis, J.. Wenger, and W. H. Pearce, Missionary 
^linisters ; F. Ttieher, B. A., Piutor of Circnlar Road Chapel ; J. Thomas, and 
F. Wybrow, Missionary Ministers. * 
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and what they have never been able to do even for themselves ; and as being 
authorised by no text of God^s word — that the indiscriminate use of burial 
service, as universally practised, is blasphemous — that the Ibrni of thanks* 
giving for the regeneration of the infant by the Holy Ghost in the baptismal 
service, causes the minister to utter a falsehood in the face of God— that 
that part of the 2ist article, which asserts that General Councils may not be 
gathered together without the commandment and will of. princes, is erro* 
iieous — and that the constant repetition of the same prayers day after day, 
is deadening to devotion. There are a few other reasons I could give, but 
these will be sufficient. I need not say that when 1 entered the ministry of 
the Church of Eligland, it was fully under the impression that I was called 
thereto by the Holy Ghost, un^er a desire of advancing the glory of God, 
end being instruiycutal to the salvation of mankind. • ♦ ♦ i am, &c. 


X.— A SHORT BUT HONOURED TESTIMONY. 


We hoped to find space for several letters from the representatives of other 
Churches, expressive of deep interest in our Zion*s prosperity. We can 
only find space for the following from Dr. Malan of Geneva, giving substan- 
tial proof of the estimation in which he and his flock held the testimony 
which, as a Church, we have been enabled to give forth. 


LbttIeb »om the Ret. Dr. Maean to the Bet. Db. Cai&lisb. 

Oenevay September Ilf 1S43» 

Vert bear abb much hobovbrd Brother, — I trust you have receive^ 
the letter which I addressed, the Istof June, to the jFree Cburcb, In it was 
the feeble, but cordial, expression of my feelings ; and to-day, after having^ 
received from my poor fiocA a small token of honour and Christian sympathy 
for the Free Church, I send to her, through your worthy hands, the sum of 
Jb'lO, which is, indeed, as nothing, in comparison of your wants, but which 
is the true manifestation of a love which would give treasures, had it them. 
Let, therefore, as it is written, •* the willing mind be accepted,” and our 
blessed Lord be honoured in His saints. His servants will find opposition 
from the world, but a true comfort will they receive frdm the Spirit of grace« 
and their mutual love and prayers will avail before God, and procure many 
ecret and lasting consolations. 

I am fully persuaded that our glorious King is with the J^ree Church, and 
that He is “the hearer of prayer” from His people. To Him, indeed, we 
wish to ascribe glory in that mighty performance of secession from an en- 
croaching power. It will be seen in U/s own time, what connection has 
suc^ a testiinony with the^oniing of His everlasting kingdom and the des- 
truction of “ the Man of Sin.” Let only any sincere disciple of His truth 
act simply, faithfully, and to-day ; for to-morrow is the Lord’s and yesterday 
is gone. * ' 

Excuse my WTiting so little. My health is an obstacle to my correspon- 
dence, and 1 feci myself obliged to be rather too concise. But in the Spirit 
of faith and love, who is abidiog in us, supply my feebleness, and secure in 
your heart the fraternity of mine. 

My small congregation is uiiitiog humble, buj zeal and fervent supphea^ 
tions to God, for your stedfastuess and celestial Joy in hardships and mani- 
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ft>ld difficulties. Oh ! let our souls be one, indeed, in the Son of Qod. To 
llini is the kinejlpm and power; from Him is light, life, and victory over the 
world. Unto Hun, as to the Father, through the Spirit, be adoration and 
thanksgivings 1— Your most affectionate brother in Jesus, &. 


XL— EDITORIAL NOTE. 


.It is intended that the First Voi.tJM»of the “ Free Chnrchman^ 
shall close with onr next number, the last of this present year. The 
eight numbers which shall then have been issued, will form a neat and 
convenient volume, consisting of* about 480 pages : and ^t seems 
therefore desirable, if tlie Lord prosper us as hitherto, to begin the 
new-year with a new volume — to be completed in twelve numbers, 
at the end of the next half-year. 

Our Readers have perceived (although not to their cos/,) that of late 
we have doubled the quantity of matter which we originally proposed 
to furnish (32 p. p.) as will be seen by reference to the first number — • 
this was done chiefly in order to enrich our Readers by a perusal of Dr. 
DufT s able Lectures : for such large additions we have no provision made 
save that of editorial responsibility or individual risk ; — so that our rea- 
ders cannot expect a continuance of suck indulgence. Should, however, 
any of our wealthier subscribers encourage us by any additional grant, 
specially destined for this purpose, we shall veiy gladly persevere, as 
lir as we can, in our additional size, and crowded letter-press ; doing 
thus what we are able for.the promotion of our great cause, Church- 
Freqdom, through our present channel. Our Subcription-list is quite 
sufficient to encourage 'us to persevere in our course of publication, 
on our first plan of supply : — we have had many testimonies of 
kind feeling from our readers, and have had at least some proofs of 
usefulness too : and whilst we mean to persevere steadily in our work, 
we give thanks, and commit our way, to that Loud to whose service 
the “ Free Churchnftm” has been devoted.* “ The Free-Church will 
live,” said a Foreign brother, “ the Free Church wiM live ; for, Tu£ 
Lif£ is in her 
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I.— LECTURES ON THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, &c. 


S^J^PLEMEXT OR APPENDIX 11. — Consideration bf the causes which led to 
such contradictory judgments in the recent Church and State controversy in 
Scotland — These causes classified agreeably to Lord BacorCs division and 
arrangement of the idols of the mind — First claSSy viz. “ Idols of the 
tribe/* or the original dispositions and tendencies of hmnan nature^ Ulus^ 
trated — Second clasSy viz, Idols of tuR Den/’ or the pecvliarities of 
individual conslUutionSy habits or professtonsy exemplifiedy more especially in 
the case of Politicians or Statesmen, Lawyers or JuiJfeBS— rLrrf 
clasSy viz, Idols op tAe Market/’ or the imperfections and abuses of 
language^ such as, that the Church is a cbbatdrb of the StatCy the phidb 
and PRESUMPTION of interpreting statutes of the realnty tfw alleged Compa||| 
between Church and SlatCy the Majesty and Supremacy of the law of tm 
landy the asserted novelty of the ChurcKs cluimSy the^ declared insince- 
rity and INCONSISTENCY of (he Churchy the charge of priestly ambition 
and POPISH tyranny, the clamour about Schism, the outcry abotUuuBUi.* 
LION — The fourthf^classy viz, Idols op the Theatre/’ or gratuitously 

assumed dogmasy and prevalent hut unfounded theoriesy stick asy the Erastian 
theoryy the Legal tkeoryy the Anti-establishment theoryy the Patron- 
age theory y (he unchanged letter op the law iheorvy the Priestly 
or High church theoryy the Anti-popular theoryy the Indian theory.-^ 
Concluding remarks. 

When calmly meditating, in this distant land of voluntary exile, on the 
ever-shifting phases of the infinitely diverse and contradictory judgments 
Hrhich have been called forth by the recent Church and State controversy 
in Scotland, the question has again and again recurred, What can be the 
cause or causes of such wondrous and interminable discordances P ^ If all 
the opponents of the late constitutional and evangelical majority, in the 
Church Courts, could be supposed miraculously smitten with the distorting 
phrenzy of a new Babel confusion ; or, if all could be supposed actuated 
bv tbesmalignant passions of envy, hatred, wrath, malice, and revenge; br, 
if all could be supposed animated by the selfish impulses of avarice, 
covetousness, love of carnal enjoyment, and ambition then, might the 
Afrange phenomena be at once accounted for. But, we dare not, in justice 
or in charity, assume the exclusive or general operation of such sinister 
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causes. In the solemnity of Apostolidianguage, we exclaim, ** God forbid,*’ 
that we should ! |[rhiit such or similar influencea have prevailed to a greater 
or less extent, ^nd in forms more or less mitigated, it would be useless to 
deny. But, it ^re equally preposterous to deny, that, ip the motley ranks 
of opposition, there are honourable men, yea numbers of high . minded 
and honourable men, who could not and would not, consciously or know- 
ingly, advocate ought which they believed to be inequitable, unconstitu- 
tional, or UDScriptural. 

What, then, may have been the predominant cause or causes of such 
endless variance and discord ? For the sake of method or convenient 
arrangement they may be reduced to those /bz/r great r lasses of blinding 
prejudice or prepossession, so happily described by Lord Bacon under the 
designation of Idols'^ Lands, winch had got rid of the grosser idols of 
superstition, long continued, and continue still, to groan under the tyranny 
of idols of another sort — idols, which have usurped the place of truth in 
every doii^ain of knowledge aixi principle, as much as the false deities of the 
Heathen usurped the throne of tub tbve God in the understanding and 
the hearts of the creatures, whom he has formed by his power, and sustained 
byhis unmeasured bounty. The ^4dols,** the noble author defines to be, the 
false notions of the mind which take such deep root therein, and so possess 
it, that truth can hardly fii^ entrance ; and even when it is entered, these 
will again rise up, and grow troublesome, unless men guard against tliem 
with all possible diligence.” 

But, such idols are not obstructive of the progress of the sciences only ; 
they are equally obstructive of right views in every department to which 
human thought can extend, or by which human feeling can be affected. 
They* enter just as largely intoHhe pith and marrow of the recent Church 
and State «.oDtroversy in Scotland, as they ever did, into the heart and 
substance of the mighty conflicts between the ancient or Aristotelian,, and 
the modern or Baconian Philosophy. Oh, then, for the rise of another 

« tcon, in the distracted firmament of our Church and nation , — endowed 
ke with subtilty of wit to detect the minutest dif&cences, and with com- 
prehensiveness of genius to seize and embrace the largest harmonies and 
widest correspondences of things; — possessed, therefore, of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical sagacity, to lay bare the inner sanctuary of men's souls ; 
strip them of their natural and acquired dinguises ; and bring them forth 
with unveiled and purged vision to the contemplation of pure truth ! 

I. The first class of idols, or “ idols of the Trihe^' are those which Imve 
their ^Mbundation in the whole tribe or race of mankind;" in other words, 
the original dispositions and tendencies of human nature* In this view of it, 
the mind of every man is declared to be “ like a mirror, which, mixing its 
own nature with the nature of things, distorts or perverts them — or, ‘‘ like 
a glass, with its surface differently cut, so as differently to receive, reflect, 
and refract the rays of light that fall upon it." I'his class includes the 
countless host of the prejudices, prepossessions, and antipathies of the 
human miod — its mistakes arising from ignorance, narrowness, or contract- 
edoess<— the tincture and bias of its predominant likings, tastes, and affec- 
tions. 'I'be existence, the prevalence, the universality of these and such 
like influences, and their powerful and incessant operation, as disturbing 
forces, — in blinding the understanding and hurrying it along an orbit of 
fitful irregularities — ^must be regarded as too palpable to need any lengthen- 
ed illustration. Let us glance at a few, with special reference to the recent 
Church and State controversy in Scotland. 

Except in times of downright persecution, the Church had been esta- 
blished since the earliest period of the Reformation. Venerable in itself, ii 
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had for ages been justly venerated. It had long been the natioo’s chiefest 
£k>ry, because its most cliaraeteristic^ and immeasurablJi its most useful 
Institution. To |eparate from it, therefore, on almost any gTound89 or to see 
it separated from tup State which had nourished it with itAemporal boua« 
ties, could not but occasion a conflict of emotion and mental struggle, of no 
ordinary intensity. How must ail the conservative energies of our nature 
have been stirred up in favour of its continuance on almost any terms I How 
must the judgments of men have been warped by prejudices and preposses- 
sions on the side of prolonged existence, and by consequent antipathies 
against all change! — prejudices, prepossessions, and antipathies arising from 
oarly and inveter^e associations— from transmitted habits of thought and 
hereditary usages — from reverence for ancient forms and prevailing modes of 
manifesting cherished principles — from the mere circumstance of being led, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily, to become the frequent advocate of the 
established regime — from the incidental inoculation of partial or one sided 
notions — from the seeds of inc^lible impressions, sown casually^n infancy 
and childhood, or designedly by the more systematic processes of educa- 
tion — from the self confirmatory effects of personal antagonism — from local, 
provincial, or ancestral peculiarities of feeling, sentiment, and practice— 
from specialties of natural talent, character, or temperament, connected with 
indolence, or ease, or inertness, or dread of change — from hasty obsei^ation 
untempered by discriminating reflection — from the vacillations of indecir 
eion and the laggart hebetude of over cautiousness — from the apprehensions 
of mistaken prudence and the wrong headedness of a selfish and interested 
partizanship — from the alluring inmicnces that emanate from whatever 
is associated with rank, wealth, dignity, State recognition, and Royal favours I 

Now, that every prejudice, or prepossession, arising from whatever source, 
is injurious to the cause of truth, free inquiry, and sound knowledgof needs 
no proof. Involving, as it does in every instance, the entertainment of 
a “ decided opinion before due examination or upon insufficient inquiry, 
how can it be otherwise? Experience but too sadly proves that it exerU 
a spreading and infectious influence. It is like the little leaven that sooK 
Icaveneth the whole lump. It is like the fly in the Apothecary’s ointment. 
It is like the coloured thread inserted into a luHp root, which is said to be 
“ sufficient permanently to inoculate the flower winch it produces 
particular colour.” Experience also teaches that it is fraught with an 
assimilative and dispersive influence. It acts like einidus or first nwefewa, 
about which, as in the formations of the crystal or other aggregate, “every 
surrounding particle and atom which is of the same nature forms itself 
after the same pattern and structure, and to the exclusion of all matters 
which are of an opposite character.” And where it cannot assimilate, it 
eventually outgrows and stifles w'hatever is of a contrary ^or uncongenial 
nature — or, what is, in effect, the same, repels and excludes it. 

Such being the spreading and infectious — the assimilative and repulsive 
powers of prejudice or prepossession ; — and such having been the united 
confederacy of prejudices and prepossessions marshalled in dense array on 
the side of those, who, at all hazards and on any conditions, resolved to 
uphold the existing Establishment ; — need we wonder at the horrid dm, 
discord, and confusion, with which they succeeded in replenishing a weary 
and distracted land ? Again, “ the light of the understanding,” says Bacon, 
“ is not of the nature of a dry or pure light, but drenched in the \nU and 
affections, which tinge and vitiate the intellect, in ways innumerable and 
often imperceptible.” Is it not notorious that what men wish or desire 
to be, they are most readily inclined, with or without evidence, to 
believe as right and true ? Now, how inany natural affections, tast^, 
propensities, and active impulses must have conspired to'**^lead all Cnurcn- 
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men strongly tp wish or desire th^ continufiQc'e of the rrtahy’ civil 
and temj^oral 4hrantages derived^ by the Eslahlishment, flrPhi iU con- 
nection with the State? And, then, what a teeming wiety of private, 
peculiar, and idtosyncratical feelings and afi^Ctions ! There is on the part of 
ministers, a natural and strong attachment to homes that have been endeared 
^ the most delightful recollections, and to spheres of labour on which they 
nave witnessed the descent of ** the dew of Hermon** — issuing in the 
verdure and the fruits of righteousness. There is, on the part of the 
people, a reverential cleaving to the sacred edifice in which they and 
their fathers have communed and worshipped — surrounded as it usually is 
with the hallowed dust of many generations. There is often a passionate 
fondness for the scenery of favourite localities, which, whether sternly wild 
of softly beautiful, monotonously tame or grandly sublime, has been linked 
with associations that may be fraught with charms at once inexpressible and 
incommunicable. There is the energetic instinct or principle of self love 
which magnifies difficulties and danger^ estimates temporal sacrifices 
beyond their proper value ; blinds men to their own faults and failings ; 
impels them to measure every thing else by their own narrow standard ; 
cherishes in them the doating persuasion that their own little knowledge is 
a sufficient eround for the most dogmatic judgments ; flatters them into the 
belief that their own contracted views and opinions are indisputably the 
wisest and the best ; incites them often to prize and pursue the means 
rather than the end, or to prosecute right ends by wrong means ; and, to 
crown all, is ever sensitively alive to the irrationality and folly of relin- 
quishing, for light considerations, or any considerations at all, the overflow- 
ing cup of providential favours in actual possession. There is the pride, the 
ambition, and the vanity which tvi]l not brook the humiliarion of defeat and 
cannof*affofd the generosity of apologetic confession. There is the envy, 
the jealousy, the hatred, or the dread of successful rivals, or competitors, or 
opponents. There is the displeasure, the irritation, the bitterness, the 
*l|^ath, excited by painful^arid protracted controversies. There are the an- 
tipathies and aversions evoked by the heated spirit of partizanship, which 
spread havoc and confusion throughout the domain of reason and judgment, 
like the tortuous and curling billows that are raised by blustering winds 
let loose on the bosom of the tranquil deep. There is the blindfold zeal 
and rage that flow from deep, deplorable, consummate ignorance of the 
subject. Above all, there is the rooted dislike, the rancorous enmity of the 
nnregenerate heart — the unrenewed nature — against any plan, scheme, 
organization, or revival that is designed to wage more effectual war against 
all carnality, worldliness, formalism, and godless indifferentism designed, 
to let in the light of heaven into the naturally beclouded understandings 
of men, and the grace of heaven into their naturally hardened hearts; — 
designed, to erect temples of piety in the bosom of every family and trans- 
plant them as monuments of glory to the New Jerusalem. And is not the 
coalition and muster of such a host of the strongest affections and impulses 
of the natural man enough and more than enough to bribe or lull asleep 
the conscience that ought to sit as an ever vigilant observer and impartial 
judge enough, and more than enough, to infect and bias the understand- 
ing that Ought ever to admit and pass the pure light of evidence and truth 
UDteftacted and undistorted; — enough, and more than enough, to throw 
a falsa and delusive colouring over the very facts, events, and actual pheno- 
mena themselves ? 

II, The next class of Idols, or Tdoht of the Den^^ are those which arise 
from peculiariHen oj individual comtttutionn, habits^ or profeshioiM. ‘^When’ 
esys Bacon, •‘iifen, fondly addicted to the study of par f kidar 
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afterwards take to Philosophy and geperal contemplations, they , are apt to 
wrest and corrupt them by an adipixture of their former fancies and con- 
ceits.” This profound Remark he himself illustrates by aadq<flDg the sigri^ 
example of Aristotle “who made- his natural philosophy s^ch an abSoTute 
slave to his logic as to. render it contentious and almost useless. From ft 
few eJfperiments of the crucible, the tribe of Alchemists have constructed a 
fantastical and limited philosophy. And so Dr. Gilbert, after be had, with 
immense labour, prosecuted bis inagnetical studies, immediately framed a 
philosophical system in accordance with his favourite subject.” 

“ Every difierent kind of study, profession, or occupation,” says another 
shrewd observer, has a tendency to establish a particular law or habit of 
mind, which while it is peculiarly conducive to the successful practice of it 
operates as a prejudice, in giving its own character and colouring to all 
other truth, and to the complexion of nature. Things arc thus seen though 
o distorting medium ; subjected to the measure of an artificial and, therefore, 
false standard ; approved of, if they assume the imparted features ; repelled! 
if they do not.” Every thing is ” seen and estimated in one single point of 
view, and with reference to one idea or object.” Hence the remark, that 

“ the carpenter wants to build the wall of wood, the currier of leather that 

the mechanic talks of the stomach as of a mill ; the brewer as of a vat ; the 
cook as of astewpan; — whereas, as observed by Dr. Hunter, it is neither a 
mill, a stewpan, nor a vat, but a stomach.” 

Than thi* tendency, there is not a mere prolific source of error io the 
human mind. Exemplifications of its working 'may be drawn from every 
domain of truth and every department of human research. Cicero tells us 
of a musician, who, when asked, what the $oid was, promptly replied, that it 
was harmomy, “ He knew not,” remarks the orator, “ how to leave behind 
the principles of his art.” In like manner, it is related of Plata’s disciples, 
that they had been “ bred up altogether in arithmetic, and the knowledge of 
numbers." And hence, it came to pass, that “ when afterward they directed 
their studies to the knowledge of nature or moral philosophy, wheresoever 
they walked they still feigned to themselves somewhat like unto numbers; the 
world, they supposed, was framed out of numbers ; rulers and kingdoms and 
commonwealths they thought stood by «u/«6e/-A , -—nimier, with thfem, was 
sole principle and creator ^ every thing." 

Darwin, who had a distaste for the^ more abstract sciences, became such 
an enthusiast in his physical inquiries into the economy of vegetation and the 
laws of organic life, that, when he came to treat of the functions of spirit, he 
materialized them all. In his definition ot it, an idea is a “ contraction or 
motion or canjiguraiion of the fibres which^ constitute the immediate organ of 
sense !” And the universal prepossession in favour of the immateriaUsm of 
ideas or thought, he coolly compares to “ the stories of ghosts and appariti- 
ons which have so long amused the credulous !” In fact, in his ’^f.den” of 
idol-worship, the soul is a sort of Botanical product, or peculiar species of 
vegetable! ! In the same way, Dr. Hooke, who had a passion for mechanics, 
and especially for the art of watch-making, carries with him his horological 
predilections into the department of Spirit. With him, too, ideas are nw/e- 
riali — being either formed out of the ortun itsellj or conveyed thither, from 
external objects by the senses, acting as collectors and carriers. Their 
repository is in the brain, where they are carefully lodged and duly pre- 
served, as they are formed, one after the other, iu succession, in the chronolo- 
gical order of their formation. There is, as it were, *‘ a continued chain of 
ideas coiled up in the repository of the brain, the first end of which is farthest 
removed from the centre, where the ideas are formed, and the other end is 
always at the centre, being the last idea formed.” So that the soul is con- 
structed, with wheels, pivot.s, coiled chains, and centres, liac a cAroMomefer 
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or imtch. In fact^ in Hookers deo” of idol-worship, the soul is a sort of 
chronomctncal formation, or peculiar speeies of watch!! And so with all 
other exclusive physicists. With certain Statical experimentalists^ what are 
ideas, but vibrations or vibratiundes of the brain ? With certain Chemists, 
what are they, but the sparkling eifervesceuce of animal spirits, when 
brought into contact and commixtiou with the medullary matter!^ of the 
nervous system ? With certain Electricians, what are they, but the sparks 
emitted ftom the grand galvanic battery of the brain ? — And so, with many 
other dreamers, each dozing or speculating in his own little den,” as if it 
were the whole world of intelligible being ! 

The same tendency munifests itself in every other department. How 
often is it that when professed cultivators of one branch of science apply 
incidentally to other branches, thej" manifest an aptitude to render them all 
conformable to their favourite studies and pursuits ? fn like manner, when 
professed Philosophers apply to Theology, or professed 'J'heologers apply to 
Philosoph}^, how apt are the former to reduce religion to dry, technical, 
scientiHc forms and blend it with philosophical crudities; — and how apt 
the latter, “ to force schemes of science or philosophy out of the reluctant 
materials of religion ? Hence it is, that, from the wild mixture of divine 
things with human, arise not only phantastieal philosophies, but heretical 
religit)ns.” In the Platonizing School of Alexandria, Christianity was marie 
to assume a form which would seem to indicate that it was partly a deve- 
lopenient^and partly a nioditication of the Plutonic Philosophy. In the 
Spiritualizing School of Hutchinson, a few popular expressions in the books 
of (veaesis and Job, become the mint where all Natural Philosophy may be 
fabricated. In the Geometrizing School of Jackson, wo are favoured witli 
the ‘^Mathematical principles of Theology, and (geometrical demonstrations 
of the exist^ice of CJod,** after the model of Euclid, with his definitions, 
axioms, propositions, theorems, and lemmas. In the scnsualiziDg school 
of David Hume, every thing is so reduced to the test of a ^ross, sensible ex- 
perieiice^ that be even tells us, he “ saw no reason, why two mathematical 
lines might not intersect each other in more than one point, because two 
such lines having never been made, the theory erndd not be proved by experi- 
ence.” In the transcendentalizing school of Emanuel Kant, wc are taught 
how the a priori notions and operations of the hufoan mind must affect, and 
modify and mould into adapted forms, not only all science aud philosophy, 
but even super-natural revelation itself! 

Such being the strength and universality of the peculiar bias, tGtidcnc}^ or 
disposition produced by an exnhmve demtion to a particular profession, or the 
“ idolatry of the Den,” it will serve to diminish our surprize, while it may 
satisfactoiily account for some of the strange phenomena exhibited during 
the growth and progress of the recent Church and State controversy in 
Scotland. In the introduction of the first Lecture of the present course, 
will be found a passing glance at some of the practical effects of this species 
of idolatry. Our present remarks will be confined to a notice of its eflfects 
on the two most important classcn that had to do with the ultimate 
decision of the controversy, viz., the Politicians or Statesmen^ and the 
Lawyers or Judges of the land. 

It'^ as has been truly remarked, all other studies and sciences, all worldly 
objects and pursuits, have a tendency more or less to unfit us for what is 
spiritual if the anatomist, the geologist, tlie mathematician, the physiolo- 
gist, the chemist, and even the moral philosopher, have all “ the law of 
their minds in some degree unfitted, by the peculiar use and exercise to 
which they habhually abandon them, to form perfectly just and correct 
cstiiaatea upon the topics of icligiuii ‘‘ too great and exclusive 
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devotednesfl to any objects of temporal concern, and of a material nature, 
militates against a true comprehension of religion, .and furnishes the sources 
of idolatry— there being nothing so peculiar and exclusive, ad compared 
with all worldly and temporal concerns, as the pure mind and spirit of reli- 
gion ; ^how can Politicians and Lawyers, — whose very business it is, 
supremely if not exclusively, to occupy themselves with the temporal^ the ciml^ 
the material affairs of men, — expect to escape the taint and contagious^ 
influence of their own profestnorml habits of thought and action^ when they 
come to discuss or settle matters purely spiritual^ or ecclesiastical f They 
would be less than human, if they expected to escape ; and more than 
human, if they actually did. But it is not possible.- The moulding, transform- 
ing, and ouscurating influence of their peculiar profession, like the smoke 
and tarnish’* of the Alchemists, will accompany them, into whatever de- 
partment they enter, — more especially a department so remote from their 
ordinary habitudes as that of pure religion — and cast its blighting shadow 
on every object within its reach. 

What is the chief aim of the Politician or Statesman by profession ? — la 
it not the possession of power ; — power, temporal or secular^ civil or poU^ 
tical f Possessed of sucli power, how does he wield it ? — Is it not for pur- 
poses of legislation, rule, and government? Wielding such power for such 
ends, what habits of mind and action does he inevitably contract ? — Are 
they not the habit of dogmatically announcing his opinions — the habit of 
imperiously dictating to all witliin the sphere of his governance — the habit 
of issuing his authoritative commands — the habit of expecting implicit and 
unconditional obedience ? Thus, he lives, and moves, and has his being, 
amid the elements of a power, that Is of the earth, earthy ; — a power, the 
modifications, uses^^ and appliances of which constitute the very exercise of 
his intellectual nature — the very nutriment of his moral and sooial estate — 
the very enjoyment and support of his active and practical life. Such being 
the case, it must fare with him as with Cicero’s Musician, Plato’s disciples,, 
the Darwins of Physiology, the Hookes of Horology, the Jacksons of Ma- 
thematics, the Humes of Sensible Experience, the Kants of transcendent- 
alism, together with the whole tribe of Anatomists, Chemists, Physicists,, 
and other “ Idolaters of the Den.” He cannot, — when he moves out of his- 
own favourite and familiar sphere, and betakes himself to other themes and 
more “ general contemplations,” — he cannot wholly divest himself of those* 
principles and habits which have grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength — moulding and shaping bis modes of conception —regulat- 
ing and determining his modes of action — and wresting and corrupting with 
their own peculiar fancies and conceits every new subject of intellectual, 
moral, or religious import. Speak to him of the Supreme Spiritual Head- 
ship o'f Christ ill the Church he cannot understand this, apart from the 
supreme civil llcadsliip of the Monarch ih the State. Speak to him about 
an independent power of jurisdiction, rule, and government in the Church ; 
— he cannot understand the compatibility of this with the paramount 
jurisdiction, rule and government of the State, consisting, representatively, 
of King, Lords, and Coniuions. Speak to him about the supremacy of the 
Statute Books and recorded laws and ordinances of Christ ; — he cannot un- 
derstand how all this is reconcilcable with the supremacy of the Statute 
Book and the recorded laws and ordinances of the realm. Speak to him of 
the prior and superior obligation of allegiance to Christ as King ot' kinga 
as well as the sole Head of His Church and only King in Zion he cannot 
understand how this can consist with what he holds as the exclusive, obliga- 
tion of allegiance to the earthly sovereign. In a word, towards every thing 
secular, civil, or political be is Argus-eyed; towards every thing spiritual^ 
religious, or ecclesiastical be is mole-eyed. Or rather the inveterate principU g 
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an^l habit3 coniffict^cl in the foriner departmontt he carries along with him 
into every thing therein through a dis- 

torting and discplduriiig medium. How, then, can his judgihetits be other- 
wise than erroneous — his decisions, otherwise than unjust? 

In this a visionary and fanciful, or speculative dream ? Woulci to God that 
It were ! — No ; it is a sad and a sober reality. All this, and much more, has 
been fully exemplified by British Statesmen, in the recent Church and 
State controversy in Scotland. Their blundcrings, misconceptions, and 
inisunder^Undings have been endless, and nameless From the firsts 
they eitheij^w'ould not, or could not, view t!ic great questions that had 
been raised through any other medium save the dusty gnd the blinding 
one, of secular politics. But though we have now endeavoured to account, 
or even frame an apology, for their fatuous conduct, in this respect, on the 
only principles that seem consistent with their assumedf integrity and 
honour, such account or apology can in no wise serve to justify their blind- 
ness, or dcA*act from the egregiousness of their misapprehensions, or rectify 
their glaring mistakes, or palliate the untowardness of their unconstitutional 
decisions, or neutralize, or arrest the disastrous consequences that may be 
destined to flow therefrom. 

At the very outaet, the previous principles and habits, acquired in the 
“ Den” of carnal politics, led them to confound the essentially distinct 
natures of the Church or kingdom' of Christ, and the States or kingdoms of 
this world. The claim of independent spiritual jurisdiction and govern- 
ment in the Church of Christ, they at once unceremoniously repudiated — 
ignorantly* denouncing it as an ^^imperinm in imperiof altogether incom- 
patible with the civil rights and liberties 6f the subject — disdainfully casting 
away from them the doctrine of Christ’s Headsliip, the supremacy of His laws 
and rights rf allegiance. But, though the eyes of Statesmen could not be 
opened to perceive the vital differences between the kingdom of Christ and 
the kingdoms of this world, it is well that others should have their eyes 
wen, that they niny the better apprehend the greatness of their blunders. 
For this end, a few of the more obvious differences may here be noted. The 
sovereign Lords of all earthly kingdoms are men of like passions with our- 
selves. The sovereign Lord of the Kingdom of grace is Jesus Christ, the 
incarnate Saviour, who in the beginning was with God, and was God.” The 
subjects of this world’s kingdoms arc the visible persons or bodies of men. 
The subjects of the Kingdom of grace are the invisible souls or spirits of 
men. The end and objects of earthly kingdoms are the varied temporal 
interests of men. The ends and objcct.s of the Kingdom of grace arc 
the spiritual and eternal interests of men. The authority of earthly 
princes extends only to the bodies and outward physical acts of 
men — silencing their tongues, binding their limb.s conflning their per- 
sons, or destroying the material fabric altogether. The authority 
of the heavenly Prince extends to the inward spiritual movements 
of their souls — setting up or establishing his imperial throne and govern- 
ment ill their understandings and wills, their hearts and consciences. 
The lavirs and edicts of earthly princes are a strange and incongruous assem- 
blage of the dictates of autocrats, the rescripts of emperors, the decrees of 
senates, the decisions of judges, the acts of Parliaments, the froth and scum 
thrown down by tradition, and the immemorial usages of the people — and 
alt alike fluctuating, fallible, and temporary. But tfte laws and edicts 
of Jehovab-Jesus, flow direct from the one Fount and Springhead AT all 
creation, all arrangement, all harmony, all law ; and are all anke unerring 
unchangeable, necessary, and eternal. The kingdoms of this world are de- 
fined by their local boundaries and recognized by the usb of distinctive 
devices, marks, or badges of an exterml character, such as national flags, ban- 
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ncrs, standards, .and armorials. 1 he Kingdom of grace is circumscribed bv 
noiiaiits but those of the globe; and its distinguishing notes and marks are 
those of the hidden man of the heart, the incorruptible beauties of faith and 
love and other Christian graces which do manifest their reality in fruits of 
righteousness. The kingdoms of this world trust much, for their continued 
maintenance and support, to outward pomp and grandeur and shew and 
brilliant fetes, which strike the multitude with awe and superstitious rever- 
ence. The Kingdom of the Messiah banishes all such outward p^p and 
magnificence as idolatry and pollution — as utterly unsuited to its true digni- 
ty, foreign to its loftiness of spirit, and repugnant to its divine sublimity of 
design. The kingdoms of this World, originally gotten by the'^sword, are 
still upheld by fhc same — all their penal sanctions being concentrated 
therein. The Kingdom of grace is erected, “ not by the sword, but by the 
spirit ; not by violence, but by love ; not by striving, but by yielding ; not by 
fighting, but by dying — its appropriate penal sanctions being, the^ stings 
of conscience, the wrath of an unseen (Jod, the horrors of perdition. Once 
myre, in the kingdoms of this world, human glory is diminished, in propor- 
tion as it is shared by others. Those who enjoy it, therefore, are limited in 
number. Few are admitted to the honours of the court; and fewer still into 
the confidence of the sovereign. Hut, it is not so in the Kingdom of grace. 
Here, divine glory is only enhanced by the freeness and the fullness of its 
communications. Every subject of this hap^iy realm is a courtier — yea, a 
prince — yea, a king. And no one ivS invidiously shut out from the secrets 
of the Royal Court, or from the cpnsultations of the Royal Council. 

Such bein^ the marked differences, yea palpable contrarieties between the 
Church or Kingdom of grace and the kingdoms of this w'orld, it would be 
almost incredible, had not sad experience proved the reverse, that even secu*- 
larizcd Statesmen should blunder so egregiously as, in their “ Den idoljdry!^'* to 
contound them. If any one, in playfulness or in gravity, hacf ap^ied the 
hackneyed and time-worn expression, “ imperii/ m in u/ij/erlo^"' in order to illus- 
trate the ambt'i^uity or double meaning of words — ii would be all very well. But 
to apply it seriously to the present subject, by way of argument, seems to pro- 
ceed on the assumption, that it will either find or make all men intellectual 
imbeciles. If, in the expression, “ Let the dead bury their dead,” we unefer^ 
stand the term “ dead” in its one literal meaning, then does it propound what 
is not merely incompatible with sense, but what is physically impos^sible. 
But if, avS intended, the term ‘‘dead” be uiuhrstood in its two fold sense of 
spiritual and natural death, tlien does it set forth a duty which is not only 
possible, but tersely pregnant with significance. So with the expression “ impe^ 
riuin in imperio” — empire within empire — government wdthin government — 
rule within rule. If the terms imperium and imperio be understood in 
one identical literal sense, then does it exhibit that which, if not physicall^^ 
impossible, is at least incompatible with the peace and order of society. 
But if, when applied to a subject like the present, it must be understood in 
its two fold sense of spiritual and civil, what l)cct>nics of the alleged incompati- 
bly ? ^ !t instantly evanishes. For what, in that case, docs it represent? 
^Vhat 1>ut this— that a rule or goveumment exists within the ter- 

ritorial sphere and limits of a civil or secular rule and government ? 
Where U the absurdity, or incongruity in this representation? In the con- 
stitution of man there are tw’O natures — one nature within another. If both 
xyere corporeal — thi^tatement would be absurd. But where is the absurdity 
in s^ing that the immaterial nature or soul dwells and reigns within the 
material nature or body P In England, there arc Railway Companies, As- 
tronomical, Geological, and other Societies without number. Now have not 
all of theae— their directors, their office-bearers, their peculiar government^ 
and rules ? In all these cases, then, we have an “ imperium in imperio!^ 

g3 
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But how nbsurd to talk of the Railway^ or AatroDoiuical, or Geological, or any 
similar being inconsistent with the ends and objects of the 

State ^^imperium?'^ How would the man be covered with derision who 
could ^vely talk of the Rule and Cioverninent of such Coinpinies or Socie- 
ties being irreconciieable with the Rule and Government of the great corpo- 
rate Civil Societies or State ? And is it not vastly more preposterous to talk 
of the Rule and Government of a spiritual Society or Church being 'inconsist- 
ent witb^the Rule and Government of a iemporut Society or State ? In the 
case of the former Societies, their objects, like those of the State, are phy- 
sical, and material, and earthly ; yet the absurdity of any real collision of 
interests inoo glaring to be tolerated. Whereas, in the ease of the latter 
Society, its objects, unlike those of the State, are spifitual, immaterial, 
heavenly ; and yet the reality of a collision of interests boDtveen them, must 
be depicted with senatorial gravity, and forced athwart^ the reclaiming 
reason and lacerated common sense of men ! — Verily, if the Church were a 
Kingdom lite unto earthly kingdoms— -its King, like unto earthly kings — its 
Government, like unto earthly governments — its jurisdiction and laws, like 
unto earthly jurisdiction and laws — its sanctions, ends, aims, and purposes, 
like unto earthly sanctions, ciTds, aims, and purposes : — then, and then only, 
could this be true. But when kingdom and king, government and jurisdic- 
tioD, sanction and laws, ends and purposes, are not only unlike in degree, out 
utterly unlike, yea, diametrically opposite in ki/uJ ; — the one being all faith ; 
the other, all sense ; — the one, all spiritual; the other, all secular; — the on€% 
all invisible; the other, allyisible ; — the one, all temporal; the other, all eter- 
nal; — then, does it seem confusion worse confounded,'" to blend and inter- 
fuse things so perfectly heterogeneous — such confusion, indeed, as would 
delight the Anarch old" himself, next whom — 

Rumour sut and rliance 
And Tumult an I Cuiifiisiun, all embroiled, 
f And Discord, with a thousand various mouths.’* 

This amazing error of our British Statesmen was precisely that of Pilate, ‘ 
th% Heathen Judge and Governor. In his startled cars, the terma “ King 
and kingdom" sounded ominous. All his notions on the subject w'cre 
essentially carnal, secular, earthly. And in his impervious heathen under- 
standing, not a single crevice could be found, through which the faintest 
glimmer could be admitted, of what was meant by spiritual King and spiri- 
tual Kingdom. He knew not, and could not be made to know any other 
king than Caesar, any other kingdom than that of imperial Rome. And 
under the predominance of this blinding confusion respecting the imaginary 
bugbear ol'an “ imperium in imperio** he crucified the l^ord of glory -as if 
guilty of treason and rehidliun, by the confession that “ that he was a King, 
and that, for this end he was born!” How strange, how ominously strange, 
that, in the 19th century of the Christian era, Rritish and professedly ChriN- 
tian Statesmen and Rulers, should fall blind-fold into the fatal error of tl»e 
Roman, and avowedly heathen governor ; — yea, hhoidd persist in their 
error, till they succeeded, so far as they were concerned, in crucifying, if not 
the Lord of Glory Himself, at leant, his cause and testimony as hitherto 
nationally uplicld within the ancient kingtloin of Scotland.^ 


* British Statesmen, however, were for more iiioxcaiable than the Roman Govern- 
or ; — inasmuch as they were not merely nominal (Miriritiana, and had the Bible to 
correct their errors ; hut stilt more, inasmuch as they were British Statesmen, and had 
clear and peremptory Sfafufes of thr Rpnlm, m> point out their nttitakes— to coiifrooi, 

arraign, and corideinn their misguided judgments. 
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But, it rosy i>fi Supposed, tljat, though Statesmen, in the heat, and agita* 
tion of political mrtizanshipH, may see through haay and t J^id media, 
grave jw^es, wiftlly removed from the bustle and turmoil of all fection and 
of all business, cannot be similarly affected. Still, judges, are but men, of 
“ like passions” with others ; and, as such, are not beyond the infloence of 
those^ laws that regulate the successions of our mental states and moral 
emotions, or that preside over and form the mental and moral habitsi, 
acquired in the course of professional life, .iVre long contracted habits so 
easily disintegrated and dissolved ? Are old associations, biasses, or pre- 
judices to be set aside at the bidding of our wills? Impossible. The 
man, who has be^ steeped and saturated in the peculiar aversions and 

I iredilcctions of party will, perhaps unconsciously to himself be more or 
ess the slave of their insidious and despotic dominance, all his days. The 
man who has beeti cast and fashioned in the mould of a peculiar and exclu- 
sive profession is sure, without, it may be, being aware of it, to carry along 
with him into any new department on which he enters, the “smoke and 
tarnish” of the furnace at which he has previously wrought. 


T^c followings is a brief notice of tbe statutory eri^enre a.s epitomized in a recent home 
pamphlet, which a/ once Tim EXCLUSIVE JUiiisniCTlODf of the Church io 

spiritual matters, and the fact that the whole business of the collation or induction of 
ministers is regarded by the Legislature as falling within that exclusive jurisdiction : — 
By the Act 1567, c. 7. ** It is statute and ordained* that the examination and admis- 

sion of ministers within this realm, be only in the power af the Kirk now openly and 
publicly professed within the same — the presentation of laic Patronages always reserved 
to the just and ancient Patrons.’* ** Ami again, the appeal from the judgments of the 
inferior courts, refusing to receive and admit the pre.seniee, is to be taken to the “ Ge- 
neral Assembly of the haill reaime, be quhome the cause being decyded, sail take end 
as they decern and declair.’* • • 

The Act 1592, c. 116, intitlod ** RatlBcation of the Liberty of the true Kirk,** which* 
among other acts, abrogated the Act 1584 (by which the king was made supreme in 
spiritual matters), declare.^, in reference to that act, ** that it shall no wise be prejudicifltl* 
nor derogate any thing to the privilege, that God has given to the spiritual office- 
bearers in the Kirk, concerning heads of religion, matters of heresy, excommunication, 
collation or deprivation of ministers, or any siklike essential ceiisours, specially groimd- 
ed, and havund warrant of the Word of God.” The same statute goes on to orctain 
** all preseatation.s to benefices to be direct to the particular presbyteries in all time 
dimming, with full power to give collation thereupon ; and to put ordoiir to all matters 
and causes Ecclesiastical, within their hounds, accf^ding to the discipline of the Kirk.’* 
By the Act 1690, c. 5, ratifying the Confession of Faith, it is statute and ordained, in 
the words of that Confession, that there is no other head of the Cliurch, bat the Lord 
Jefus Christ” (Ch. ‘25, § 6} ; that, “ as king and head of his Church, he hath therein 
appointed a government in the hand of church officers, distinct from the civil magis- 
trate,** (Ch. 30 { 1) : “ that it behnigcih to synods and councils, to set down rules Und 
directions for thebettw ortlering of the public worship of God, and trovernment of his 
Church ; which decrees and determinations, if consonant to the Word of God, are to be 
received with reverence and submission, not only for their agreeuieui with the Word, 
but also for the power whereby they are made, as being an ordinai^ce of God, appointed 
thereunto in His Word,** (Ch. 81, ^ 3); and “that the civil magistrate may not 
assume to himself the power of the keys, (Ch. 2.3, { 3.) 

From the above quoted statutes, these conclusions appear to be undeniable : — That 
ecclesiastical authority is regariled hy the statute law of cScotlatid, as an ordinance of 
God, to be reverenced and obeyed in all things consonant to the VA'ord of Gotl ; that it 
can be competently possessed and exercised only by the office-bearers^ ot Christ’a 
Church, and in accordance with his revealed mind and will; that it is legitimately put, 
forth in laying down ruN^ for the helicr yocernment of the Church ; that no secular or 
civil authority whatsoever may Inu'fully interfere with its^outgoings, or control its exer- 
cise ; end that especially, in the whole matter of ordaining to the holy office^ of the 
iniiiistry, and intrusting with tlie pastoral charge of souls, it is supreme and ittdeuenm 
dent^ anil may nut be intermeddled with, by the guverning power of the country itself, — 
the ** civil magistrate,** in the highest senso of the term — and far less by an inferior 
civil court, instituted for the sole purpose of ** doing justice in civil actions.’* 

g3 2 
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It fares with Lawypra and Judges as with Cicero's MusiciaDf Plato's dis- 
cipleSy ind jll other idolaters of the Den." It is not ppssible for them, 
any more than for others, wholly to shake themselves loose from those 
professional principles and habits, in which they have been nurtured and 
exclusively disciplined. For the law they were in a manner born ; in the 
law they were brought up ; the law has been their chief and predominant 
study. When, therefore, they come to judge of spiritual and divine^ things, 
which have in them a comprelicnsiveuess and expansive energy that over- 
leap all man-made boundaries, they cannot, even then, divest themselves 
of the presence of Law. Their fancy still broods and hovers in the 
region of law. Their likings and preferences still cleave tp law. 'I'heir un- 
derstandings are still cramped and fettered by considerations of law* Lau\ 
law-^dry^ technical human laic — is above, beneath, and round ajioiit them. 
They feel ; — it is law. They imagine ; — it is law. 'fhey think ; — it is law. 
They dream ; — it is/a 2 e. They pronounce solemn judgment ; — it must smack 
and savou%of/az(;. They hear; — it is with the ear of law. They see; — it 
is with the eye of law. They read; — it is with the organs of /die. They 
handle ; — it is with the fingers of luiv. Lau\ like Socrates’ demon, never 
leaves them. Law, like the ogre or spectre of suj)erstition, ever haunts them. 
Jmw, like the man of the mountain, in oriental romance, still cleaves to 
them. Law, like the echo, is the rebound of ah their thoughts, iniagina* 
tions, and desires. Law, like the encompassing atmosphere, besets all their 
paths and imposes its pressure on all the xnovements of their mental and 
moral being. 

The narrowing and contracting influence ^f the Idol,” law, even in cioil 
matters, when these involve an extension or enlargement of popular right^i 
and liberties, or new and improved applications of old and venerated prinei- 
ples, hjs o(Jea been noticed. “ The Lawyer,” says one, “ being principally 
versed iu established rules and precedents, is devoted to old institutions and 
practices, and in general adverse to improvement or chanf^e.'* “ A Lawyer,” 
tfcys another, “in putting a restrictire construction on a law involving popu- 
lar rights, may be quite free from any intentional pre judice or partiality ; 
but he will not appear so in the eye of the public, who will impute to pur- 
pose what may have belonged to professional habits. It has been uniformly 
seen that popular privileges have dwindled under the interpretation of jml^es ; 
and whether this effect be the consequence of a bias, or of the rule of strict 
construction, certain it is that >Mberi the fact appears again in new instances 
involving party interests, it will expose the judges to the most injurious and 
discreditable imputations.” And if, even in the adjudication of civil cases, 
involving popular rights or great general principles, the narrowing and limi- 
tary influence oii legalism strongly manifests itself and ^^‘rates injuriously ; 
—how much more may it be expected to do so in matters purely spiritual 
and ecclesiastical — matters, therefore, so utterly fureign to their own peculiar 
and distinctive professional sphere — matters, so wholly beyoud the ken of 
their ordinary contracted vision ? 

It is on these principles, or such as these, tljat, without for a moment im- 
peaching the high honour, or sense of even-handed ju.sticc, or moral integrity, 
of the civil judges of the land, we would satJHfaetorily account for their 
liability to aberration of judgment in deciding purely spiritufil and ecclesiasti- 
cal questions. It is on these principles, or such as these, that we would 
frame a logical apology for many of the revolting decisions, and still more re- 
volting remarks and reasonings, of some of the Court of Session J^orda and 
House of Peers Law Lords, in the great controversy which has recently rent 
the established Church of Scotland asunder. It is only on these principles, 
and as a marvellous exhibition of the reality and pernicious iatiuence of the 
idolatry of the Den,” tliat we can at all logically account for the otherwisi* 
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inexplicable and all but incredible profanity of a Christian Jud^, who, from 
the Bench of thcirSupreme Court of Civil Justice, could coolly pronounce 
the doctrine of the Headship of Christ an ahmrdibj — and deposition froni the 
ministry, Ifa the name of Jesusi blasphemy ! * 

III, The tWrd class of idols, or IfLyls of the MarkotP are those 
connected with the imperiections and abuses of the medium of 
communication and intercourse between man and man. “ Men,” 8ay» 
Bacon, ** are associated by means of language.” Errors, therefore, which 
arise from the abuses and imperfections of words are called idols of the 
Forum or Market,” since it is through speech, that men carry on mutual 
coiiiinerce and dealings. Now, “ words are imposed according to the capa- 
city or conceptions of the vulgar ; whence a false and improper application* 
of them wonderfully obstructs the understanding. For, though men believe 
that their reason governs words, it also happens that words retort and 
reflect their force upon the understanding ; yea, absolutely do Violence to 
it, put all things in confusion, and lead men away to idle controversies and 
subtilties without number.” Idols, which words impose on the understanding, 
are, according to Bacon, of two kinds, as being either the names of things 
which have no existence ; or the names of things that do exist, but whose 
names are confused, ill-deftncd, and rashly and unskilfully abstracted from 
things.” Of the former kind he notices, as examples, the terms “ fortune/* 
‘^priinum mobile'* or first mover, ‘^the orbit” (supposed to be material) of 
the ‘planets,’ “ the crystalline sphere, <S:e. Of the kind, he specifies 

such names of action as, “corruption,” “generation,” “change;” such 
names of qualities as “gravity,” “levity,” “rarity,” “density &c &c.” 

To these, if necessary, wc might add terms without number, from the 
vocabularies of all written languages, which have occasioned^inftfiito mis- 
takes, misconceptions, and debates. 'J'hink of the interminable discussions 
and controversies raised by the “ sensible” and “ intelligible species,” t|ie 
^‘occult qualities,” the “substantial foriifti,” the “ideas,” the “ plenums,” 
the “ niouads,” the “ plastic matter,” the “ atoms” and all the other verbal 
apparatus of the ancient schools of Philosophy f Think of the wraiiglings, 
tile disputations, aye, and sometimes, the wars between potent states, excited 
by the “entities,” “quiddities,” and “ hcecceities the “ quidlibets,” 

“ quodlibets,” and quibuslibets;” the “ nniversals a parte rei,” and all the 
other verbal shiboleths of iniddlc age Scholasticism ! Think of the heats 
and acrimonies, the rivalries and hostilities that have been raised in times 
still more modern, by the imperfections or misapplications of terms, in 
every province of Literature, Science, and Theology — in every department 
of soeial, cconomii^ or political well being ! — wSetting the minds of myriads 
ajar, wasting ages of precious time, replenishing the^ libraries of all lands 
with piles of useless lumber, roughening the surface of the most polished 
circles of society, raising disturbance in the assemblies of the people, 
spreading confusion in the courts of justice, and canonizing errors in the 
very Halls of Legislation ! 

It was the keen perception of these manifold evils, which drew from the 
shrew and sagacious Baiey the pointed remark that “ the world is guideii 
by names.” And it was a practical conviction of the prodigious controver- 
sial value of a well stocked armoury of hard names, wliich, for lack of argu- 
ment, in the recent mighty conteiidings iti Scotland, compelled the enemies 
of the Church’s spiritual I’rcedAn and independence to forge a ready made^ 
supply of such weapons, and plentifully distribute them for the purposes of 
aggressive warfare throughout the land. Boldly and bravely did they bran- 
dish the swords, and discharge the arrows of guilt-imputing words, stigma- 
tising epithets, and odious expressions. “ Breach of compact,” “ dishonesty 
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and in^nststcncT,'’ •* pi^sumption and arrogance,” the Charc1i,.a creature 
of the Stater or State corporation,” ‘‘ priestly ambition and Popish tyranny,” 
** novelty of the non-intrusion principle,” “ schism/’* “ the maiesty and 
supremacy of the law orthe land,” “ Law-breaking” and “rebellion r^Thesc 
and such like misleading and stigmatizing terms and expressions were pro- 
fusely applied and pertinaciously reiteran^d, in spite of ten thousand pro- 
tests against their relevancy or justness. By sheer*^ dint of repetition, mul- 
titudes of the uninquiring and the indolent came at length to oe magnetised 
into something like a vague and undefined belief— that they represented 
realities. Nor is this much to be wondered at, when we remember the pro- 
verb, respecting even the retailer of positive and admitted^untruth, that “ he 
has told It so often, that he believes it himself;” or, the similar remark of 
Burke, “ Let us only suffer any person to tell us his own story, morning and 
evening, for twelve months together, and he will become our master.” 

But though, during the rage and excitement of controversy, numbers 
might be biinded and misled, by the ready invention and hold inis-applica- 
tion of odious terms and expressions, that is no reason why, at th#distance 
of half the globe from the scene of warfare, we should allow ourselves to be 
blinded ana misled too. Let us. then, look this'^hristling belligerent array 
of hard names and expressions fairly in the face ; and sec whether fhey can 
abide a fair and honest inspection. When Cowries II. proposed it as a 
grave question, “ Why a pail of water weighed no more after a fish was put 
into it than before?” — the reality of the fact,, or phenomenon was at first 
taken for granted. Of course, all minds were on the alert, aiicLall faculties 
strained, and all wits sharpened, to discover a solution. At length, the 
problem was solved, or rather, the knot cut in twain, by simply asking, “ la 
it the fact f* No, The reality of the fact having been cotfcrtly or tacitly 
assumed, thir calling in question, or the denying the assnincd fact saves all 
farther labour, and removes all farther difficulty. So it has been with the 
once venerable, but now ex[)lode(l names and expressions of the School- 
men of ancient and modern times. Bacon and his followers, having 
sagaciously ventured to put the question, Whether they represented any rcnli- 
ties at all, or were merely assumed to do so ? — it soon appeared that they 
were names or sounds, and names or sounds only, — coined or applied upon 
“ phantastical conceits, an<l had no real things corresponding to them.” 
So also, has it been in the late Church and State controversy in Scotland. 
The opponents of spiritual freedom and independence introduced and. 
liberally echoed and re-echoed a multitude of cunningly-devised words 
and phrases, wherewith to bear down their antagonists, and cover them 
with odium and shame. Now, the slightest cx.arnination with % little 
coolness and candour, must suffice to prove, that all such terms and 
expressions are either founded on “ phantastical conceits, or have no real 
things corresponding to them have been wliolly misapplied, or involve 
egregious fallacies in the application. Let us shortly test some of those 
that have obtained the largest and most unenviable notoriety. 

1st. It was asserted, (in ignorance we must in charity suppose) from the 
Bench, and subsequently reiterated to very naiiseouspess, that “ the Church 
is a creature of the State, or a mere corporation created by it.” The intend- 
ed inference being, that the Church ought in all thin|[s implicitly to submit 
to the dictation of the State. Never was there a more strange or injurious 
misnomer. That it is so, the whole strain %r the preceding Lectures must 
have served to demonstrate. The fhllacy is trausparent. '1 he Cterch, 
viewed as a spiritual society denviiig its being and constitution ftom Christ 
the Supreme Head, is a “creature of the State,” exactly as the mmd 
is, and in uo other sense, or way whatsoever ! Now is the moral laWy really 
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«od truly a “ cronture of the State ?”— No 1 the State simply recognizpSy 
iippro^Bs^ adopts^ saneiions^ awl enforcen it — as already existing, avteBedeniiy 
ef^^Ayidepewlently ot the State. To its practical observances, the State may 
annex certain temjwral iinmnnities, and to its violation certain temporal 
penalties. These temporal immunities and penalties are the creatures of 
the State, as the annexation of tllem is its voluntary act. These the 
State may add^to, subtract from, alter, modify, or abrogate altogether. 
Jliit, the woraf law itself, the State cannot,— cannot possibly— add to, 
substraet from, alter, modify, or abrogate, in any measure or degree. 
So it is with the Church of Christ. As the organization appointed 
by God hiipself for carrying out . and pcirpetuating the economy of 
Hedeinptioii, she^is altogether antecedent to, and independent of, any 
creative energy on the part of the State — every whit as much so, as the 
moral law itself. As in the case of the latter* the Church may be recognize 
edf approved^ adopted, sanctioned^ and upheld by the State ; — but, created^ in 
any honest sense whatsoever, it never possibly could have bccij, nor ever 
possibly be. The State may substantially signify its sanction and adop^ 
lion of the antecedently and indepewlenijiy existing Church, by annexing 
Imiefices for the maintenance of its ministers and other cied immunities. 
These^ and all such like temporaJiiles^ are verily the creatures of the State. 
These^ it may add to, subtract from, alter, modify, or withdraw altoge- 
ther, according to its good pleasure. But the Church itself, the spiritually 
organized Society^ or Body of Christ, the State cannot— cannot possibly 
without the most daring impiety — add to, subtract from, alter, modify, or 
annul in ai\y measure or degree. 

'fhe Church, then, as such, is in no sense the “ creature of the State,’* ^r 
a State corporation.” In its constitution, laws, principles, rights, privi- 
leges, and powers, it is essentially distinct from, and essentially indegendent 
of the State. For all these, it lias derived, not from the State, but from the 
Lord Jesus, as its only Head and King. The State has its constitutionv 
powers, and authority for its own .rightful ends ; — the Church has its consti- 
tution, powers, and authority for its rightful ends. In this view of the sub- 
ject, the Church and the State have been said to be co-ordinate in their 
jurisdiction, power, and authority. This is strictly true,^ when the term ia 
properly understood. But, it is apt to convey a somewhat erroneous im- 
pression — as if the jurisdiction, power, and authority were homogeneous^ or 
the sajne in kind, instead of being, as they truly arc, heterogeneous or ititrinsi- 
calLy different in kind* Co-equal, co-ordinate, or rather di-ordinate (if such a 
term may be coined) they arc in jurisdiction and power, in the sense of each 
being ^idepcndent and supreme in its own proper — the one, in the 

tenqwral; and the other in the spiritual. Friends and allies, therefore, of 
each other they may become ; — creatures or vassals, never — without mutual 
degradation, involving civil or religions tyranny towards man, and not a 
little impiety towards God. The powers of Church and of State may be 
said to be co-ordinate, in somewhat the same way, ns the different and op- 
posite forces, centripetal and centrifugal, that maiutaiu the earth in its orbits 
may be said to be co-ordinate. Each is equal, independent, and supremey 
in its own proper way, i|nd for its own proper end. While such co-equal, 
co-ordinate, or di-ordinate supremacy subsists, in its own natural proportion 
and degree, there is equilibrium, harmony, order. But, let one be increased, 
and the other diminished, by the encroachment of one on the other, then 
must the earth rush into the snihor virtual annihilation, or fly off into empty 
spaog^nd instant destruction. The df^brent and heterogeneous elements of 
fire and water may be said to be supreme, each in its own way and sphere. 
And while they remain so, all is calm and serene. Hut they are immiscible* 
therefore, either begin to encr4>ach on tlie province of the otlier, and 
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instantly commences a war which can only terminate with the destruction of 
one or other. So it is with the Church and the State. Their respecti^re 
powers arc indejiendent and supreme — in their owa respective legitimate 
apheres. ^ Let them remain so, and all is peace. But, as they are heterogene- 
ous and imniiscihle, let a war of encroachment commence, and be i^ersovcred 
in, and in the end, the Church must whdMy swallow up tlie State, is ^Anti- 
Christian Rome once did ; or the State must sw^allow up the Cburch, as 
autocratic Kussia is now doing — to the infinite detriment of Both. Oh, that 
British RuleiH had been wise ! That they had understood these things, and 
considered what the fatal issue of their ineonsiderution may be I Then, 
might the British State, — poi^d and upheld by the conspiring union and 
oAncord of righteous Statute law, siijn-eme in things civil, and righteous 
Ecclesiastical law, supreme in things spiritual — be borne along, in its glori- 
ous career of improvement and prosperity, w'ith as little deviation and irre- 
gularity as the earth in its orbit round the sun ! 

‘id. But^, the Church has been charged with “ pride andt presumption, 
assumption and arrogance,” in interpreting for heruelf those Statulps of the 
realm, to w’hich she owes her recognition, ratification and establishment. 

What right,” it has been demanded, “ 1)48 the Church to interpret acts of 
Parliament? Will the General Assembly, consisting of ministers and elders 
but. meagrely versed in law, and profetiscdly a spiritual court, oppose her 
legal interpretations to the profound learning and knowledge of the great 
authorities of the Court of Session?” To this, we shall reply in the lumi- 
nous words of the Kev. Mr. Lewis of Leith. “The question is a startling 
one,” says Mr. Lewis, “ when cast iutj the general shape, Will the (.’hurcli 
preaume to interpret acts of Parliament? 'Phe proposal of it looks like an 
assumption of civil authority by the Church, and presumptuous opposition of 
her judpiient to the legal functionaries of the laud To the charge of pre- 
sumption we answer, assuredly it must be the duty of the Courts of the 
C'htorch to read the law of their privileges, to endeavour to understand and 
from a clear and decided opinion of the obligations imposed upon them by 
statute, and of the interests committed to their care. How can they know 
the trust reposed in them by the Stat ', unless they read the statute book — 
itow can they discluirge the trust faithfully, unless they read it with their 
own eyes? They cannot be responsible to the State in the exercise of their 
legal privileges, unless they he the independent interpreters of these. If 
they are to read through the spectacles of the Court of Session, the C’ourt 
assumes the reBpoii.sibility of the nial-adininistrations of the Church, and 
henceforth answers to the lcgi.sfeturc for tin* procedure. 

But is it really so presumptuous a thing to offer to interpret ecclei^stical 
statute law for ourselves ? Is it knowledge too high for us ? are Tkiiiiliar 
indeed with the comparison of law to a vast and laiiglefl fore.st, the windings 
and intricacies of wjiich perplex the acutest miiids, and bcwildtT the most 
experienced practi tio ner.s. 'J'lie collections of civil, criminal, and revenue 
law are vast, voluminous, and unwieldy. We would not venture to touch 
them with one of our little fingers. Let lawyers bear the burden on their own 
shoulders — wr envy not the load* But the collections of ecclesiastical 
statute law arc neither voluminous nor perplexing. The j^tatutes arc few 
in number a<id of easy interpretation. A day's study wuu^ endow any 
minister of the Church with their treasures, and teach any of her 
members the solid basis of spiritual liberty laid by the pious industry and 
valour of our forefathers in the Church and State constitution of our land. 

To the charge of assuming civil au|hority by interpreting acts of fo^rlia- 
ment, we answer. We interpret only for ecclesiastical purposes, and should 
we pass our bodnds, it belongs to the civil courts to interpret the same acts 
to extricate and uiaiDtaiu their civil jurisdictiou. It is not to us that ih6 
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ecclesiastical statute law of the land is exclusively committed. It lifes open 
to both courts — to the Church, to acquaint itself with its legal occlesiastleal 
privileges— to the Court of Session, to acquaint itself with the civil rights 
that arc ratified and guarded in the same statutes.* We grant the Church 
may be wrong in its interpretation, ^we claim no infallibility,— but if we 
err in owr own province, what statute of the realm, or what clause iu any 
of the ecclesiastical statutes, empowers the Court of Session to set us 
right The Criniinal court may grievously err in its very ftbrious inter*- 
pretation of criminal law. It niay sentence a man toHransportation, it may 
go farther, and sentence hWn to execution, tmost unjustly. But dare'tl^ 
Court of Session ihterdict the sentence of execution, or interfere to set tire 
Criminal Court right? If, indeed, a special clause were inserted jn ^acb 
ecclesiastical statute, constituting the Court of Session umpire in questions 
of doubtful interpretation, and binding the Church to abide by its decision, 
our legal right of interjiretation would be extinguished, and t^e Church 
laid pro^rate at the foot of a civil court. We shbuld then be subjected 
to a lower humiliation than that of the servant of the State* The curse of 
Canaan would alight upon us, and we should become the servant of the 
servant of the JState. ^ 

That the Court of Session possesses this over ruling power of inter- 
preting ecclesiastical statutes, is the position now started and maintained by 
the party who dread the vindication of the spiritual independence of an 
Kstablishcd Church, and who fear, above all things the practical exempli- 
fication of a Church in union with the State, yet independent and unfettered 
in her spiritual jurisdiction. They affect to pity the helplessness of our 
condition, and assure us with secret joy that it is irremediable. They tell 
us, that though Parliament ratify our spiritual independence, anc^coj^stitute 
a pure union between Church and State, the Church must still be subject to 
the civil courts in the interpretation of the acts of union. If freed fr#hi 
every* fetter by Parliament, she must still be hound by the civil court, 
nay, she is legally bound to receive and submit to the court’s inter- 
pretation of acts of Parliament. The whole argument is founded upon 
a gratuitous assumption ; we challenge its maintainers to point to the 
statute or clause in the statute of the realm, that conveys this pow'er to 
the civil courts. If they cannot do this, their argument is an imagination, — 
it is refuted by the entire analogy of the other co-ordinate courts of the 
land. 

But have we erred in sb interpreting ecclesiastical statute laws ? Are we 
charge^le with a novel and hitherto unheard of interpretation of these 
statutes of the realm ? For the antiquity of our interpretation, we appeal 
to two authorities, who cannot be suspected of partiality in their testimony 
— the Court of Session, and the uniform procedure of tl^p General Assem- 
bly. We have been schooled by the decisions of th&i Court Jor 130 years^ 
in our present construction of these statutes. Up to the famous period of 
1838, the decisions of the Court have been in accordance with this judg- 
niopt. Is it wonderful then, we should be slow to unlearn die lesson of 
nearly a century and ti half — that we should oppose the decisions of ISO 
years to the solitary unsupported decision of- 1838 — that we shcttild arraign 
the present senators ofrthe Court at the bar of their predecessors of many 
generations, re-consider and reverse their judgment ?** * 

Srd. But, the compact^ the solemn compact between the Church and 
the tete — has it not been broken ? Is not “ the Veto law contrary to 
the^^o^inal compact between tire Church and the State ?” Such terms have 
been employed and such questions asked so frequently, that rfiimbers /night 
arlength come to persuade themselves, and persuade^ others, that they meant 
something real. But, do they truly mean any thing real ? Let us again 
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hear Mr. Lewis’ admirable statement. " Where,” asks he, is the compact to 
be found ? In what depository of ancient deeds and venerable records is it 
to be searched for ? Who has ever seen the deed, the authentic deed, signed 
by the crown lawyers on the one hand, and the doctors of divinity of thorealm 
on the other ? We recently examined a fae*simile of the solemn cdm^Bct or 
treaty of union between England and Scotland. Every one known there is 
such a deed ratified by the signatures of the noble commissioners. Who 
ever read tlfe signed and sealed treaty of union between the Church and 
Statip On what oci^asion did the contracting parties meet, ~ who were the 
commissioners who prepared the terms of this ^august alliance? The occa- 
the commissioners, the deed itself, are buried in profoVindcst obscurity, — 
hi8t9ry has proved treacherous in the record of those transactions, and drawn 
an impenetrable veil of obscurity 6ver them. But to be serious. The ‘^coni- 
pict” is a pure fiction, a modern invention, a law phrase contrived to startle 
the Chbre^ from her propriety, and frighten her either inter submission, or 
the resignation of her^ndowments. ‘ Let the history of the Church of Scot- 
land be unfolded, and the page in her voluminous records be pointed to, where 
she acquiesced in the resignation of one spiritual privilege, or bound herself 
to one condirion inconsistent with her independent government. We know 
of no conditions signed and sealed under her hand, by which she holds her 
benefices from the State. We know not one privilege she has consented to 
resign or exchange, for her civil emolutnents or protection. Her integrity as 
a Christian Church she has ever maintained inviolate, and throughout each 
successive period of her history, her language to kings and rulers has been, 
that she must be taken, as a whole and entire Church of Christ, into union 
with the State, or not taken at ail. In her past history, a usurping civil power 
has often ^sailed her freedom, and attempted to impose conditions subversive 
of her independence. But shJH the aggressions of power upon the defence- 
lelb — shall the submission imposed by the stronger upon the weaker^-be 
dignified by the name of a mutual compact P Such was the aggressiou of 
the law of patronage upon the Church in 1712. To invest that law with the 
imposing character of a contract between Churcli and State, is a grievous 
misrepresentation of its history — to call it by thq name of a compact 
is (a gross misnomer. To the present day, the Church has resented its 
imposition, refused its consent to it, protested against it as a usurpation, 
and yielded a sullen and reluctant obedience ; nay more, it has proclaimed 
and stigmatized its imposition upon the Church, as one of the foulest 
violations of - compact rccordt^d in the annals of ^ nations. The Church , 
violating the compact between Church and vState, by her veto law! 
Read the treaty of union between the nations of England and Scotland, arfd 
say, whether the law restoring patronage was not a violation of a compact 
the most binding - tb^t ever was entered into between man and man, and 
violated in cireumstaqccs the most disgraceful, with such indecent haste, 
that the ink was scarcely dry with which the treaty was signed.” 

4th. Again, the law,” “ the law of the laud,” the majesty afld supre- 
macy of theslaw,” and such like terms and tfxpressions have been reiterut^ed, 
in suoH a way as to imply that it had been violated or cotitemptuously dis- 
regarded. i^ow, the direct more nearly expressei ihexealUy, Wlwt 

the Church justly complained of, aye, and unanswerably demonstrated too, 
was, that the civil courts which ought to have been the guardians of coosti* 
tutional law, were ihemneleeH the Law-breakerH» /i'hey were the civil courts 
that crossed the border— broke down the boundary line— virtually displaced 
the sovereignty of the Redeemer in bis own proper kingdom — usurped his , 
throne and seat of judgment — violently iuterlered witli the administration 
ofthts lawl‘— and waged impious war against the rights atid liberties of his 
subjects and people. So that the cry ought exactly to be reversed, “tliu 
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law, the law of the Church, the majesty and supremacy of the law of Christ, 
its Great Head and King.*’ Let us vindicate that law from the insults and 
tyrannous encroachments of Csesars ministers 1” 

On this subject of “ law,” it is refreshing to meet with the manly, straight* 
forward, and disinterested statement of a. competent Judge. • In a late num* 
ber of the Westminster Review, an^able writer remarks, as follows v — 

‘‘ Observation ” says he “ of the course of the law in the progress of this 
controversy is not much calculated to increase our reverence either for the 
law itself, or the functionaries who administer it. Most unquestionably, 
close inspection of the decisions and speeches of the judges reveals a^nd* '' 
*ance of blunders. The most eminent Non-Intrusionists justly complain that 
the civil courts htfvQ confounded the difference between constitutional and 
what may be termed administrative law. The one, say they, assigns the 
functions and limits of the respective courts ; the other lays down the rules 
or methods by which they are to determine on the proper subjects whibh 
have been respectively allocated to them. Now our Court of Session, and 
of course the House of Lords, when acting as its appellant court, were limit* 
ed to things civil— our Church Courts were recognized as distinct and un- 
fettered in things ecclesiastical. If any question included both, their con- 
flicting decisions were followed by civil and ecclesiastical ccffects, which were 
incongruous, no doubt, hut did not conic into collision, as when the rejected 
presentee, or his patron, got the stipend, and the Church Courts filled up 
the vacancy by a stipendlcss minister of their own. Now how, say they, does 
the matter stand ? Our constitutional rights were secured at the Revolutioa 
settlement. Twenty yeprs after fhis an act passed on the subject of patro- 
nage. A hundred and thirty years farther on, the discovery is made of what 
no one suspected before (neither lawyers nor ecclesiastics,) that in this act 
there lay what was only brought out for the Jirst time by the House of 
Lords— -a direct infringement of our prior cdifttitution. Was it ifot fhen tho 
duty of the legislature to remedy their own blunder — their own law ? And 
is not their refusal to do so a direct breach of national faith ? Such are the 
just complaints of the Non-Intrusionists when required, in spiritual affairs, to 
disobey the Loni Jesus Christ in obedience to the Lord Chancellor Lyod- 
hurst. No wonder, jthen, the interdicts of the civil courts were torn in 
pieces, and the fragments trampled under foot, amidst the applause of large 
assemblies. No wonder, though the Whig Lord- Advocate Rutherford, and 
the Tory Lord- Advocate llae, thought it prudent to inflict no punishment 
on those who treated interdicts of the civil courts, respecting preaching and 
sacraments, with the most contumelious scorn. 

“ As a specimen of the blunders of the law lords, we may mention the deci- 
sion* in the A uchterardcr ease. They found the Presbytery astricted, and 
hound to take the presentee on trial, w^hich was precisely what had been al- 
ready done. The first part of the trials by the constitution of the Church of 
Scotland is preaching ‘‘ trial sermons” before the people. The presentee 
was rejc.cted because he had failed in his trials. Yet the absolute wisdom of 
the law^tords fiSbnd the Presbytery bound to do what they had done. Mark 
another odious feature of this decision — the case with which nien appointed 
to administer the laws, usurp the function of making laws. Because the 
act of Que^n Anne said the Presbytery were bound and astricted to 
receive and admit the .presentee, after taking him on trials, three or 
four Lords, on their mere wills, took it upon themselves to 8ay,9^r 
the first time, what had never been said during the hundred and 
thirty years since the passing of tBe act, substantially, that the Church 
Courts were bound to ordain the presentee. This w^as judge-made law 
with vengeance. Had the most powerful minister this country has ever 
seen, a man who held between his finger and his thumb the fortunes df a 
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hundred law Lords brought in with due fortn a bill to compel clergymen to 
confer spiritual offices at the bidding of civil judges, he would have failed 
in the attempt amidst the derision of all sincere mdii in Europe. But three 
or four law Lords effect the purpose themselves of a moniiiig-^ without 
warning, without opposition, without rcudering a reason, by a little skill in 
the management of legal quiddities^-rndk on whose minds the study of the 
law has exercised all the narrowing and debasing influences by which it con- 
verts immortal spirits into quibbling niachiocs — establish a principle new 
to the law, and monstrous in the view of c^oinmon sense, and by doing so 
vinflidly bUndly, the heaviest blow gfven in this day to all the institutions of 
the country, disrupt the most useful and honored of Established Churches, 
and throw upon reyplutionary courses and connections a fbillion of Scotch- 
men^ whose religious position previously made them the nuturai guardians 
of order and nhe constitution. In proportion to the worthlessness of the 
tidtg for which they claim obedience is the loudness of their cry — obey 
the law.^* In the House of Lords, on this question, ciaptri^ sure of cheers 
was any allusion to obedience to the law. 

Mark what the thing is for which claims to obedience arc set up. After 
their decisions have compelled five hundred clergymen to leave the Esta* 
blishmcnt, and when according to Lord Aberdeen, one hundred and fitly 
more have almost resolved to follow, a bill is passed in the House of Lords 
to declare what the law of the matter is. Most of the Scotch judges autho- 
rise Lord Aberdeen to say, they deem his bill a very exact statement oi 
wliat the law is at ^ present. On this up start three of the four English 
judges whose decree expelled the Free Kl^krnen ai|d. say. If this bill is 
exactf if the Scotch jtulges are ri^ht on the Scotch iarr, we w^c finite 
wrong in our recent decision'" It is not surprising that the law Lords felt 
the Sling of^the disgrace with ^hich this act covers them. Uuniour says, 
that so couScious were the cabineft of the shame4vith which Lord Aberdeen's 
Scotch Kirk Bill clothes the law Lords, that he induced them to support it 
only by a threat of resignation, and consenting to call his bill at the same 
time declaratory and enacting, that is, a statciiicnt that the law precisely is 
tba(, ccr|ain, which it precisely is not.” 

5th. Again, the cry of “ novelty,” unheard of novelty,” has been 
raised in reference to the principle and the practice of Non -Intrusion ; as 
if both the principle and the practice were really liovel and reemd — deriving 
their origin and pedigree from the Veto Act*t>f l«34 ! And this has been 
gravely asserted and published by some leading ministers on the Moderate 
side of the Church ! Let us hear the Kcv. Andrew (iray of Perth in reply. 
‘‘They hold it,” says he, “to be a neie for the Church to make the 
consent of the people indispensable to the formation of the Pastoraj * 110 , 
It is “ contrary to all former practice” not to require the people, when they 
witlihold their consent, or interpose their dissent, to state their reasons, 
for the consideration of the Church Courts. And so, in the particular case 
of Marnoch it is “ contrary to all former practice” not t4 hand over the 
pe^ie of that parish to the tender mercies of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, 
that the grounds of their dissent may be judged of by that “ moderate” 
body, and that it may be determined whether or not any effect shall be given 

to them. Such is the view of Messrs. . It u contrary to all former 

practice for the Church to regard the want of the people's cemsent, or the 
peof^e's actual dissent, as any bar to a settleincnt, unless the reasons by 
which the people are iufUienced t>e stated to the Presbytery, and And 
acceptance in eyes. Now, my ans#er is, that what these gentleincn 

allege to be ‘‘contrary to all former practice,” is in exact accordance with 

^ the best, and most approved, and most authoritative practice, to which his- 
toryir enables us refer. What say my reverend friends to the First Book 
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of Discipline^ and the Act of Assembly, 1562, 'by which the choice of a 
pastor was tested in the congregation? Will they assert that the con- 
gregation wore required to condescend upon the reasons of their choice^ and 
that, unless these were sustained, the choice was set aside ? The Reformers 
did not continue to insist for popular election, but they held fast by the 
necessity of popular consent, ^he - Assembly enacted, in 1576, ‘‘That 
Ministers should be appointed with the consent of the Ministers of the pro- 
vince, and consent of the flock to whom they shaU be appointed.** The 
Second Book of Discipline was sanctioned in 1578, registered in the books 
of Assembly in 1581, and has always been received as of the h%hest 
authority. What, then, .does it say? “Election is the choosing out of 
a person or peftons most able to the office that yakes, by the judg- 
ment of the eldership and consent of the , congregation.” “ So that .none 
be intruded upon any congregation, either by the prince A any inferior 
person, without lawful election, and the assent of the people over whom 
the person is (AKcd, as the practice of the Apostolical and Primitive 
Kirk, and good order craves.” “ It is to be avoided thaf no person 
oe intruded into any of the offices of the Kirk contrary to the will of the 
congregation to whom they appointed, or without the voice of the Elder- 
ship.” 

Thus it was the mind of the Reformed Church of Scotland, that no in- 
duction to the pastoral office could take place without the people’s consent. 
The non-concurrence of the congregation, it was held, was an insuperable 
bar to a Minister’s settlement. . It will, moreover, be readily seen that, there 
were only two ways in#vhich that non-concurrence could be ascertained; 
cither the silence of the people, when invited to concur, must have been 
regarded as intimating their refusal so to do; or their non^concurrence 
must have been announced in an express declaration. The wan|of the con- 
sent of the people could oi% be discovered by the silence ofAh? people, 
when their consent was asked ; or by the Utterance of the voice of the 
people, in the shape of a formal dissent. In the veto law, the Church has 
adapted the latter mode of ascertaining the presence of that popular con- 
sent which she deems essential to the formation of the pastoral tie.^^ * If there 
be no dissent from the people, she holds that she has the consent of 
the people to the settlement of the presentee. But the Church does not 
care for the Veto Law, in particular. What she cares for is the great 
principle that no Minister be settled in any parish, unless the congre- 
gation are willing to have him. Let that be otherwise effoctually secured, 
and she is ready to repeal the Veto Law to-morrow. 

The principle of the Veto is, that there must be a willing people, v as 
well ^as a willing presentee — that it is necessary to ascertain their con- 
sent to have him for their pastor, as well as his consent to have them 
for his flock. And this is not a novelty It is as old as the year 1736, 
when it was declared by the Assembly to be a “ principle of this Church 
that no Minister shall be intruded into any parish contrary to the will 
of the ’Congregation” — it is as old as the year 1638, when an act of As- 
sembly was passed, to assert and secure the same great principle — it> is 
as old as the Second Book of Discipline, which pronounces the consent 
of the people an essential condition of a Minister’s settlement — it is as 
old as the Reformation itself, the authors of which laid it down that 
“ every several Church ought to have, their votes and suffrages ii% the 
Election of their Minister”— it is as otd, in fine, as “ the Apostolical and 
Primitive Kirk,” the scriptural oWer of which required that none be 
intruded upon any congregation — without consent of the people.”* 

, 4 . 

* Tlittt the piiaciplc of Non-lntruaiou was ever u/undameiital one in the consiih^tion 
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6th. The Church also has been charged with ** dishonesty,” “ insince- 
rity,” and inconsistency,” in nppeHliiig tier case to the House of Lords at 
all, and then, in Hot abiding by their Lordships* decision, in its efUirenetts 
and absoluteness. The appeal has been adduced as proving that the Church 
virtually admitted the civil supremactf — virtually renounced her claitne to a 
separate and independent jurisdiction, l^ut the appeal,*' replies Mr. Gray 
of Perth, ought not to be thus construed. Its real import was the oppo- 
site of what is alleged. Instead of its being a compromise and abandon- 
ment of the principldh she maintains with respect to the powei's she has 
derived from her Divine and only Head, it ia,to be viewed as demonstrating 
that her adherence to them remains unshaken. It is because she was con* 
vinced that her jurisdiction was not dependent upon the Hiourf of Session, 
and ^at thaHudicatory had no title to control her proceedings, that she 
tookTier appw to the House of Lords. The Court of Session had entered 
her \ rovince ; her object was to compel that Court to retire within the 
limits of its^own jurisdiction. But how was her object to4lb accomplished f 
She herself makes no pretensions to that supereminent control which she 
denie^ t^ the Court of Session ; she fully acknowledges that she has no 
power to coerce a co-ordinate tribunal. Her course, therefore, was tjp ap- 
ply to those who have power over the Court of Session, and who can put an 
end to what she deems an unconstitutional interference. It i^said that, by 
her appeal, she admitted the supremacy of the House of Lords. She did — 
she did admit the House of Lords to be supreme with relation to the Court 
of Session; and, therefore, she went to the House of Lords to crave that it 
would be pleased to set the Court of Session right. She went to the House 
of Lords, not because she was perplexed with doubts which she longed to 

of the Ciurd?^ of Scotland, in incontrovertibly clear from the coocurreut testimony, 
alike of her standards and history, in practice^ \\ie%jH nttioH of it was often suspenrU 

edf in times of violence und anarchy, is at once adinitteii. Hut even .then it stooil utiex- 
paiiged in the standards and scriptural constitution of the Church. That the principle 
was substantially carried out into practical elfecl, whenever the Church was relieved 
fromexicroal pressure, must also be evident to every reader of history. 

in'^tonn^ioii with this view of the subject, the following case is narrated as an 
example, by which the doctrine of non^inirusiori will be illustrated'and conAriued : — 

“ In the General Asseinhi v, ltI02, a complaint was br(nj;:’ht forward by the Synod of 
Glasgow against Mr. George Symple, bearing thot they had r^^eatedly prohibited 
him from “ meddling witli the ministry of the Kirk of Killeinne, for the causes and 
considerationti known to them, and specially for a great inisiyking that specials of the 
ParucU had of hint and tet the said Mr. George byiiipU “ iiisistit in suiting of the 
said Kirk,'’ icc. On this complaint the deliverance of the Assembly was as follows; — 
“ 'I'he Ai»Keinbl\, afuy due trial, absolves the said Mr. (leorge from all evil crimes and 
eje-lisis ^^hich wore laid to his charge either hy the brethren of the said province, or 
by the parishioners of Killelane; and gives him, by these presents, one testtmony of 
hia honest behaviour; but iti%espert^hat he was never fully planiit minister at the 
said Kirk, aii<l of the great inislyking that is betw'ixt him ami sundry of the suhl 
parishioners of Killetuuc, as said is, think it not good that he he planted iiuninter at the 
said Kirk, and therefore ordain him to desist therefrae, und (lernitt the presenimion 
to him of the beneiicc thereof,** &c.— .(Book of the Universal Kirk, pp. 530.) 

Here we have, # 

1st. A finding that the presentee it innocent of all tcandulous o^encct which might 
subject him to deprivation. 

3nd. A finding the special objections by the parishioners ope witliout foundation. 

3r<l. A testimonial of character grunted to the presentee. 

4th. A scoience, deterniining that the settlement ouglii not to take place, and re- 
quiring the surrender of the prescitialioif, on the sole ground of “ the great niislykirig 
that i» betwixt him and sundry of the parishioners.'* 

This CBse/^which occurred in an Assembly that met in tbc palace of Holyrood, and Jiad 
the iioijour of the Monarch’s pcrsi^ial presence, will serve to show' whuL were tlic originul 
principles of the t hurch on the feubject of Non-Intruhion, and what was the admitted 
import'of tlie sUitciuenU refuting to it in the Book of Discipline.** 
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have set at rest ; ^but because she had no doubts whatever, anrf was fully 
persuaded that her rightful jurisdiction had been infringed. She opght, 
indeed have refrained from appealing, and rushed with fiery zeal into that 
collision to which she believed the proceedings of the Court of Session inn- 
yitably tended ; but surely she act#d a more bacoiniug part, when, deprecat- 
ing the conflict which must arise, should the Court of Session persevere in 
the course on which it had.entered, she repaired to that exalted tribunal, 
by whichiall that is transacted in the Court of Sesssion may be reviewed, 
and beBought it to prevent J^he impending strife, by reversing the judg- 
ment which was adverse to her liberties. 

But did she nmt appeal upon the merits as well as on the point of juris- 
diction? She did undoubtedly appeal upon the merits*; but why did she do 
BO ? Did she setk to justify her procedure, because slie held that ft was 
competent for the Civil Courts to overturn what she had done, or to inflict 
pains and penalties upon her Presbyt^ics, if dissatisfied with the manner iu 
which they executed the duties coipinittcd to them ? No. The frue and sole 
reason, was her laudable desire that the civil sanction and civil benefits might 
not 1^ disjoined from those of her actings ^which were called in question! Not 
oply^id she not deny — she was forward to concede — that the Civil Courts 
had the exclusive right to administer the li^w of the land, in regard to the 
disposal of the temporalities of her parishes. To that extent, she admitted 
their jui|!;isdiction. And for the purpose of enabling them to adjudicate fairly 
as to the temporalities — and to show that they ouglit not to confiscate her 
endowments — she willingly addressed herself to the vindication of^her con- 
duct before them. 

Aware that advantage might be taken of the appeal to put a construction 
upon that step which it did not necessarily bear and whjjh she never 
intended it to bear, she adopted the precaution of contempoi^ne^usly an- 
nouncing what her principles were with respect to the points it involved. 
The same General Assembly which directed the Court of Session’s judg- 
ment to be appealed against, passed the resolution, w herein the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in regard to the civil rights and einolumeuts 
of the Church, is unqualifiedly acknowledged, and wherein also the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Church, founded on the Word of God, in all matters 
touching her own doctrine, government, itud discipline, is asserted, and the 
intention expressed of “ at all hazards” defending it. Nowit has been the 
delight of some to argue that the Church stultified herself when she passed 
the resolution, and also ordered the appeal. But before it can be shown 
that such is the case, it must be shown that the resolution and the appeal 
are irreconcileable. It is not enough to show that a'^construction might be 
put upon the appeal which would be at variance with the principles avowed 
in the resolution. One of tile circumstances whfch rendered the resolution 
necessary, was just the admitted possibility of the import and design of the 
appeal being misunderstood. By the resolution its character was fixed and 
its real meaning promulgated to the world. Thereby most distinct inti- 
mation was given that, so far as the merits iOf the cause which Yus'* the 
subject of apped^ were concerned, the Church would go into them only that 
the civil question as to the benefice might be determined in her favour; and 
that with reference to%er spiritual jurisdiction, she did not recognise in any 
Civil Court the right to interfere with It, but simply went upon the com- 
petency of the House of Lords to prdlect it from invasion by the Court 
of Session.” Accordingly, it may be added, as explained in the fourth 
Lecture of the series, that to the decision of the Supreme CivH Court, in 
reference to the disposal of the temporalities^ the Church implicitly, and 
unconditionally submitted, as she^ always had done,^ and would always be^ 
ready to do -reserving to herself the sole disposal of the spiritualities. 
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7th, Tfic stigmatizing cry of “ priestly ambition*’ and Pdpish tyranny” 
has also rung in the ears of the nation, till it has confounded the simple, and 
befooled many even of the wise. Ifthiscryhad been raised on the prin- 
ciple of contrarieSy it would be intelligible* ; otherwise, it is not. For, what 
is^ the simple, naked fact . of the case ? The Evangelical Clergy did not 
wish for one jot or tittle of additional power to themselves. On^Jhe con- 
trary, when a noble Lord proposed to introduce a Bill into Parliament 
which would have th« effect of conferring such power, they unanimously 
opposed it f and the Lord High Chancellor of^thc <!av commended them for 
their disinterestedness and integrity in so doing. What, then, did th^ con- 
tend" for? — For the reatoration to the ordinary memhers oP^Christ’s Church 
of a power of which they had long been unjustly deprived. And this niubt 
be denounce^ under the egregious nysnoiners of priestly ambition and 
Popish tyranny ! What ! The generous and heroic resolve to restore to the 
multitude of God’s own people thc^c rights arid prerogatives of which, 
through the* grinding force of lordly oppression, they had for ages been 
denuded,* a priestly ambition and Popish tyranny ! Then, assuredly, must 
the m3cK belauded effort of William IV. the ‘‘ Patriot Kin",” to cxtcQ^ the 
cini franchise to the myriads of his people, be henceforth remrobated as 
kingly ambition and autocratij; tyranny I 

Even the Westminster Review, Radical though it be, has risen up to 
defend the Evangelical or Non- Intrusion Clergy of the Church of Scotland 
from so foul and slanderous a calumny. In a powerful article, which 
appcare(| in a recent number, the writer thus comments on the incojislstpncy 
of the ** Liberals” in dealing with the Scotch Church question. “The 
hatred,” says he, **of Clerical power- — the outcry against priestcraft, which 
these Journalists assume to be praiseworthy feeling, was itself, in this case, 
an illibcfil,^nti-popular, anti-democratic thing. When a people have a 
voice in the election of ministers, whether in the shape of a no, or an aye, 
the Clcrgj’ can exercise over them only tjie legitimate influences of wisdom, 
knowledge, and character. In the present case, the Clergy reserved no 
power to themselves, except the legitimate influence of superior wisdom. 
They sought to make the people their Patrons. Their object was to make 
the people their masters in the matter of appointment to benefices. When 
the Liberal Journals opposed and ^frilified them, they so far betrayed the 
cause of popular rights — and outraged the great democratic idea of fair 
play to talent — of the Right and the Fit. In this case, in so far as Liberal- 
ism would make the poor stronger, those writers were false to it—iii so Ikr 
as Liberalism wouldi^stablish the authority of justice and wisdom, they 
thwarted it.” ^ ^ 

Making due allowance for the somewhat peculiar Westmiiustertanism^^A not 
altogether accurate, phrasiblogy, in which thtf" leading idea in this passage 
is couched, it is extremely valuable, inasmuch ns it is the recorded impartial 
opinion of an'" influential Journalist as to the utter groundlessness of the 
preposterous charges of “ priestly ambition and Popish tyranny.” 

8th. An odious clamour abbut ** schism and schismatics” has also been 
made to ring in men’s ears — in order to scare and perplex||fto frighten and 
repel. Never, liowcver, was clamour ^moro, utterly unfounded. On this 
point, it is remarked in the Pastoral Andress of the first General Assembly 
of the Free Churchy as follows : — ^ Schism Is a sinful because an unn(^ceHsa- 
ry separation from the C’hurch. But there is not here, properly speaking, 
a separation from the Church at all. W’hatevcr, in the eye of law, may 
henceforth constitute the Church of Scotland, assuredly that Church, in the 
eye of conscience, and of the Lord of conffcieiicc, — that Church, while yet 
acting freely and Without coercion of the civil power, pledged itself before 
God and the woTI^f, in its “Claim of Right,” to renounce the Establish- 
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luent rather than subipit to those conditions which have since been^ienposed. 
It has now only redeemed its pledge. It is the Church, properly speaking, 
which has separatM from the State. Assuredly this is not schism. . And 
those are the true and only schismatics who, by refusing to take the same 
stop when duty required it, have thus, and thus only, caused the disruption 
of the C'hurch.’* ^ 

Moreover, the very argument which the Ueforincrs so triumphantly em- 
ployed to justify their separation from the Church of ^Jome, and vindicate 
it from the obnoxious charge of ‘‘ schisnf* may be successfully applied to 
vindicate the members of the Free Church of Scotland. The Church of 
Uoiiui, they provi^, by its adoption of false doctrines, did really become 
schikmatlcut tliat is, did separate itself from the conununion of the true Ca^ 
tholic Churchy whicli is distinguished by its cleaving to the Head algne^ by 
the purity, of its faith and right admicllstratioii of ordinances, ^fo separate 
then, from it,' so far from amounting to schism, was the only way of avoiding 
the guilt of schhtm^ by returning into the coninmnion of the true Catholic 
Church. So, in the present ease. Having proved that the Established 
Ciiurch of Scotland has practically surrendered the vital doctrine^ofi the 
Supreflie Headship of Christ, with the divinely conferred rights and privi- 
leges which flow therefrom, and which hitherto have been held sacred and 
essential because truly scriptural, it has thereby been proved to have be- 
come that is, to hiixe separated itself from the ancient veritable 

Church %f Scotland, 'i'o separate, therefore, from such an altered and 
transformed Establishment, so far from being schisniatical, is the only way 
of escaping the great sin of schism, by resolving to retain^ unaltered and un- 
modijiedy all the great scriptural principles which for three centuries have 
characterized the real Natiotial Church of Scotland, now wholly identified 
with the Feiss Church. • 

9th. Lastly, and to conclude, no cry has been raised more vehemently or 
injuriously than the senseless and the groundless one of Rebellion” — 
“ rebollion against the State.” A moment’s consideration will serve to dis- 
pel the illusion. “ What,” asks the author of a vigorous anonymous pamph- 
let, “What is rcbelliou? Is it not disobedience to the lawful com maud of 
a layyful authority And that surely can be no lawful command, which 
requires the Church to trample on th^ spiritual rights and interests of 
Christ’s people, and to surrender the privilege which God has given her. 
And that surely can be no lawful authority, to constitute which, one court of 
this laud, by law established, must pass over from its assigued department, 
into the assigned department of another court of this laud, equally by law 
established, and, seated on a tribunal which it has no right to occupy, give 
judgmeujt on matters with which it has no right to intenneddle.t Before 
this cha^c of rt^bcllion, then, gan be made good, ij^must be proved not only 
that the command itself is lawful, compliance with which would not be an 
act of sin, but it must also b<3 established that a Civil Court is the legal eoii- 
ptitutioual authority of these lands in all matters concerning the internal 
Government of the Church of Scotland,— empowered to review, control, 
clmstise her courts in all their ecclesiastical actings. But so long as there 


♦ 'rhe definiltun here given of rebellion, is plaiiVty involved in § 4, ch. 20 of the Pon- 
fes^ioii of Faith. There, resisting tJie ordinance of God, which alone constitutes the 
crime of rebellion, is descrihed to he “ op|>‘»sinjj any lawful power, or the lawful exer- 
cise of it, whether it he civil or erclesioaticuh** 

*t*The Court of i^esaion was instituted by Art of Parliament, in the lOth century, for 
the expresH purpose tif iloirig justice “ in actions civil,** and the Church t.ourts were 
recogjtioed aud raiilied hy Act of Piirlianittut, darin" the same ceiUury, for the purpose 
uf pauiug order to all malterai and caudei eccludiasiical." 

i3 
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8 taQd uorepealed on the Statute-Book of this realm, parliamentary enact- 
mcuts recognising and ratifying her entire and indenendent jurisdiction in 
all matters ecclesiastical, — so long as the law. of this land confirms, as it 
most unequivpcally does, the independent power of the Church in all spiri- 
tual concerns, and especially in the matter of the setUement of ministers; — 
teben, certainly, not the Church Court disobeys thatliw, in maintaining her 
independence so recognised and ratified, but the Civil Court, in attempting 
to invade it. It is never for a moment denied that the temporaUtieii^ the 
State endowments, the parochial provision for an Established Church, or, 
in other words, the income of every parish minister in Scotland, is in the 
hands and under the control of civil authority. Our Chui^:h Courts are not 
80 restless in their own territory as to pass into that of the Court of Ses- 
sion, and give judgment on secular affairs, however much the principle of 
retaliation might justify them. They^ave made no such lawless attempt'^ 

To this we may simply add, that if a manly constitutional resistance 
to Civil Courts, that were tranipliug under ti>ot the faith of national 
treaties, and inarching dry shod over the entire stream of defensive statutory 
enactments ; — if devoted loyalty to the King of kings in nobly asserting 
his sole Headship and sovereign supremacy in his own Church and King- 
dom; — if all this be rebellion against the State, then have the Evangelical 
Clergy ol^ Scotland been “ rebels” ! But in that case, how much more must 
constitutional resistance to Civil Courts tliat would strive to rob us of the 
rights and privileges of Magna Chartay and a stout and sturdy declaration 
of the Emperor of China*s paramount jurisdiction in his own dominions, 
be denounced as an abrogation of the cioil supremacy of Queen Victoria 
in the British isles, and consequently, as rebellion against the British 
Crown ! 

Such are some of the words expressions^ ot ‘‘idols of the Market,” 
which in the recent grand controversy in Scotland, exercised a blinding 
idolatrizing influence over the minds of misguided myriads. The Church 
the Creature of the State — presumption and arrogance in the interpretation 
of statutes — the compact between Church and State — the Law of the 
land — dishonesty and insincerity — novelty of the non-intrusion principle — 
priestly ambition and Popish tyranny — schism and rebellion ! — marvellous 
misnomers! Pbantastical misappUcationa ! Incredible confusion of ideas! 
Misshapen spectres from the land of shades ! Mighty, doubtless, has been 
the temporary advantage gained by the plentiful and persevering use of 
such offensive and terrific names ; but, mighty also will be the retribution! 
When the heats and asperities of controversy arc quietly entombed in 
oblivion, posterity will i>cgin, leisurely and dispassionately, to inqtiire into 
the proper import and significancy of these terms. And w^en it discovers 
that, as presently employed, they have 7 io real meaning, because mu 
or valid application — that they are not the verbal symbols of actual realities 
at all, but only the names of excited fancies, delusive shadows, or phan- 
tastical conceits, that have nothing in the facts of the case corresponding to 
them — what must be their grief, their amazement, their indignation ? In 
swiftly banishing them clean out of mchiory, they will chase them into the 
“Limbo of vanity,” along with the “sensible species,” the “primum 
mobiles, “ the “ crystalline «»pheres,” the “ quiddities and uiiiversals,*^ and 
all the othcr^ spectral phantasms that have been already consigned to the 
grave of ancient error! Tlicn, then will it be found that however great 
the triumph now,^ it has been but airy and ephemeral after all — that, how- 
ever slow the retribution, it will be eternal when it comes ! 

IV.-^The fourth class of Idols or errors consists of gratuitously assumed 
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dogmas, prevalent but unfounded theories, and unsound modes or rules of 
demonstration. These have been called “ Idols of the Theatre^' because 
all the resulting systems of science and philosophy are but as so many 
stage- plays, written or acted ; so that by them so many fictitious and scenic 
worlds have been called into being.** 

What influence have not these exerted ? And what retardation of true 
knowledge P— When fire or water or mV, or any other single element was 
made the origin of all things, what violence was done to the whole range 
of Natural Phenomena, to pause them to bend into the theory ? When 
the doctrine of the four elements^ and then of the three principles^ salt, 
sulphur, and raercgiry, reigned in chemical science, what a distortion offsets 
resulted ? Then came the famous phlogistic theory, or that which attributed 
the reduction of metals into earths, and the restoration of earths into metals, 
&c., to the addition or substraction of a peculiar combustible element, de- 
signated phlogiston. With what resolute obstinacy was it clung to in the face 
of the most contradictory facts !. How reluctantly, were the mo%t stubborn 
phenomena made to yield to it ! How slowly, even after the most successful 
and conclusive experiments, did the distinguished advocates of the old system 
abandon it ! It was only after ten years of desperate resistance that 
Berthollet declared, “ I lay down my arms and abandon the cause phlogis- 
ton.” Priestly, remarks Cuvier, “ saw without flinching, the most skilful 
defenders of the ancient theory go over to the enemy in succession ; and when 
Kirwan, almost the last of all, abjured phlogiston, Priestly remained alone 
on the field of battle and threw out a new challenge, in a memoir addressed 
to the principal French chemists,” W*hen the ancient Astronomical dogmas 
that ‘‘the earth is the centre of the universe and at rest” — and that the 
celestial orbs must all move in perfect circles and with an uniform 
iQotion” — were received without question and without challenge, "^^beloog- 
ing to that fundamental class of truths that ought not to admit of the pos- 
siWlityof doubt — with what cumbrous complexities were the heavens peopled? 
Cycles were superadded to cycles, and epicyles to cpicyles, — every newly dis- 
covered motion or irregularity leading to the introduction of a new circle and 
a new wheel into the increasingly involved mechanism ! Till at length the 
system augmented into such wild and extravagant intricacy, — with many 
scores of spheres or globes of crystal that “ revolved among and through each 
other without fracture or jar” — that King Alphonso was tempted, with 
a prophaue sneer, to exclaim that “ had God Almighty left the making of 
the heavens to him, he would have enstamped it with vastly more of harmony 
and order 1” — Still, every new phenomenon, instead of awakening suspicion, 
led only to the desire to adjust it to the theory, not alter the theory to suit 
it — the truth of the dogmas or tenets on which the system rested, and which 
truly “ necessitf^ed its fallacies and its cumbrousness, being never question- 
ed. Ilow thoroughly a false but consecrated theory, Hite the Ptolemaic, ob- 
structed the progress of true science, the persecutions of Galileo have immor- 
talized. How, despite the reasonings of Copernicus, was the genius even of 
Tycho Brahe fettered by it ! How did a bigot ted adhesion to the imagi- 
nary Astronomical theory of Des (/artes resist and impede the true 
or Newtonian theory! How did the fictitious theory “ that Nature 
abhors a vacuum,” repress curiosity, silence inquiry, throw the mind 
into dormancy, and variously obstruct the progress of different branches 
of- natural science ! How did the Ideal theory misdirect, mould, and 
modify all investigations into the true philosophy of the human mind! 
How did the exclusive votaries of the Wernerian or Huttonian theories, wrest^ 
twist, bend, and pervert the most stubborn facts, and throw over them the 
clar^* of a false colouring ! What endless and nameless theories in every 
Physical Science— each for a time ruling and squaring all phenomena— 
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brooking no rival, and ending in being devoured by a more successful com- 
petitor ! 

But it is needless to adduce more exaniplcs of the obstructive and mis. 
chievous effects of baseless dogmas, theories, or rules of judging, 'fhe his- 
tory of science, philosophy and religion, teems with the gainful records of 
them. It is enough for our present purpose to note, that it all subjects have 
been encumbered with erroneous dogmas and theories, it was not to be ex- 
pected that one of such transcendant importance ns that of the connexion 
between Church and State, with all the relative *and collateral c}uestions 
involved therein, could escape unaffected or untouched. And so the result 
has proved. A few of the hasty, partial, conjectural, or wlvdly fictitious dog- 
mas and theories, that have sprung from so fertile a source of controversy, 
we now proceed to notice. 

1st. The Tlrnstian Theory, — I'he Church, it has been said, is an 
organized body like any other civil corp ration — resembling a Town Coun- 
cil or Coii4>any or Association incorporated by Royal Charter — and deriv- 
ing not only its rights and privileges, but its constitution and very bei»ig 
from the State. This is the Jh^astiaii Theory, which virtually if not 
actually denies the existence of an ind<*pendent spiritual kirigdorn, with 
its spiritual Head, and spiritual government, and spiritual laws, und spi- 
ritual privileges, — altogetlu r making the State the fountain of all ecclesialB- 
tical as of all Civil Bower, prerogative, and law. It is a theory which, in 
different degrees, and with moditicutions more or less important, is held 
by numbers in every rank and condition. — Laymen and Ecclesiastics — Phi- 
losophers, Beers and Beasants ! How can it be wondered at that imli- 
viduals, holding such an unscriptural, secularizing, and prcpostcrotis theory, in 
any of its forms, could regard with favour the advocates Sptritnal freedom or 
indcpemleficc ? Can we wonder that they should denounce tho.so who 
advocate such freedom and independence as restless agitators, distiirlKTs 
of the public peace, and the projectors of wild, visionary, chimerical 
schemes? — To expect it otherwise, would be to expect something vastly 
more improbable than that the Btoleniaic theorists in Astronomy would gladly 
and cheerfully surrender the? brilliant, but doating fancies of ages, to the plain 
common sense of Copernicu.s, or the matliermitical diimonstrations of New- 
ton ! It IS not in human nature tliiis easily to retire, and resign the 
pleasures of a favourite and long cheri.shed theory I As to the meWt.v of 
the theory itself, enough has already been advnnct'd under former heads 
to expose its utter groundlessness and Anti-Christianism. 'I’hc faith 
all true believers, and even the common sense of right-thinking men 
must ever be revolted at a theory, whose principle implies ‘‘that tho 
relations of the Cliristian clergy to the State, or t 'ivil l^owcr. imports no 
greater independence of c<introi than those of stddiers or sailors to their 
commanding officers’' — or ‘‘ the absolute subserviency of spiritual persons 
in spiritual affairs to merdy cva/7 powers and civil penalties !” 

The Lpgal Theory, — 'fhis is the theory of those who — while they 
shrink from affiliating the monstrous dogma, that the State is the creatira 
source of the (Jhurcli, and the Church, coiiNcquently, the jurre vreotare of 
the State — yet do not scruple t6 affirm that the Church, in eiitt ring into 
alliance with the State, was placed by the latter, or did voluntarily place 
herself, umler the paramount jurisdiction of the Civil 'rribunals of tho Land; 
— or, in other words, that the Statutes which established the Church, as inter- 
preted by the Civil Courts, must also regulate the whole of her iiUcrml 
adriiinistration. 

Those, of course, who have been led to adopt this most unfoiituled theory 
could see in the conduct of the Evangelical majority, in refusing to sg^mit 
the Church's internal and spiritual adminUtratioti to the magisterial regula- 
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tioti of the Civil Courts, nothing but strongbeaded contumacy, and a some- 
thing like insurrectionary lawlessness. The utter untenableness of the 
theory itself, on which such grave charges have been so gratuitously founded, 
has been thus lucidly and conclusively exposed by Mr. Gray 

‘‘ rhe Court of Session’* says be, “ nas substantially said to the Courts 
of the Church, ‘ It is your duty to proceed to the trials and ordination of 
presentees, though there be no call from the people, and against their una- 
nimous dissent.’ The Courts of the Church have substantially replied, 

‘ We take different view of our duty in that matter : we hold that neither 
the law of God, nor the law of man — neither Scripture rules, nor the statutes 
of this realm — r(jf][uirc us to disregard the want of the popular concurrence 
in the settlement of Ministers. We hold, on the contrary, that it were both 
a sin and an illegal deed, a breach of God’s law and man’s law, to intrude 
a minister into a parish, contrary to the will of the Congregation.’ 

What!' it is said, will you, a Church established by the State, set up your 
opinion of the law of the land against what the State itself declares to he 
the law of the land ? Now herein lies one of the great fallacies resorted 
to by the opponents of the Church in this controversy. '^I'hey take it for 
granted that the Court of Session is the State ,* or, at least the only con- 
stitutional organ through which the mind of the State can be expressed. 
And so they hold disobedience to the Court of Session to be always and 
necessarily the same thing as disobedience to the State. Hut this view of 
the rights and constitutional character of the Court of Session is completely 
erroneous. The Court of Session is neither the State, nor is it the only au- 
thorized organ through which the will of the State is to be ascertained. It is 
true, the Court of Session is a Court of the State ; but so is the General 
Assembly. While the former is a Court of the State by creation^ the latter 
is a Court of the State by adoption. ^ 

According to the constitution of this part of the empire, as finally settled 
and ratified at the Union, there arc four distinct classes of Courts, amongst 
which the administration of public affairs is parcelled out and distributed. 
First, we have the Civil Courts, comprehending the House of Lords, 
Court of Session, and Sheriff Courts, Secondly, we have the Criminal 
Courts, comprehending the High Court of Justiciary, and the Circuit aud 
Sheriff Criminal Courts, but not including the House of Lords. I'hirdly, 
we have the Revenue (Jourt, or Court of Exchequer. And fourthl}", wc have 
the Ecclesiastical, or Church Courts, consisting of the General Assembly, 
Synods, Presbyteries, and Church Session, Amongst these four classes of 
Courts^ as has been said, the public affairs of the country are parcelled out. 
The Civil Courts arc the Courts of the State for civil matters— that is to say, 
for all questions relating to property, and ordinary personal rights ; the Crimi- 
nal Courts, are the Courts of the State for criminal matters ; the Revenue 
Court is the Court of the State for matters connected with the revenue, as 
the trial and punishment of smugglers, and the like ; the Ecclesiastical Courts 
“those Courts which derive their authority from Christ alone — are,^ by 
adoption, the t'ourts of the State for all matters and causes ecclesiastical. 
Thus, tlien, if the title to Un estate, or the validity of a will is to be determin- 
ed, or the obligation of a debt ascertained, wc go to the Civil Courts ; if a 
culprit is to be tried, we look to the Criminal Courts; it^ a fraud upon 
the revenue is to be punislied, we look to the Court ol Exchequer ; and 
if a point of discipline is to be disposed of, or a Minister is to be settled, 
turn to the Courts Ecclesiastical. 

The House of Lords is not the common Court of Appeal set over the 
four classes of Courts, but, as has been intimated, is simply the head of 
tli^ class to which the charge of civil matters is committed. ^ In its judicial 
ca^city, the House of Lords is merely one -of the Civil Courts. It has 
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authority over the Court of Session, but it has none over the Court of 
Justiciary, or the Court of Exchequer, or the General Assembly. Every 
body knows this. 

The four clasaes of Courts are, in their separate departments, and in 
the discharge of their several duties, independent of each other. They 
are, all of them, Courts of the State, although they have not all become 
such tn the same way ; and the State has not entrusted any of them with 
the office of looking after the rest, and putting them right when they go 
wrong* Our constitutional. arrangement, guaranteed at the Union, pre* 
aents us with no over-riding Courier set of Courts, whose duty it is to 
direct the Courts of another department how to exercis^ their functions, 
and what they ought to do. The Court of Justiciary, for example, has 
no title to dictate to the Court of Session. The latter may go wrong, may 
act in violation of its duty ; but the Criminal Court has nothing to 
do wdth that : it is bound to confine itself to its own affairs. In like man- 
mer the Caart of Session has not the least authority over the Justiciary 
Court. No doubt the latter sometimes errs; but the former is not 
empowered to interfere when it does. T»> put an extreme case : suppose 
the Criminal Court w^ere to refuse to try a felon except on some condition 
never heard of before, and totally unknown to the law, could the Civil 
Ctiort compel it to do its duty ? No man who knows any thing aboiit the 
matter will say that it could. The Criminal Court is not answ^erable to 
the Civil, any more than the Civil Court is answerable to the Criminal. 
Both are answerable to the State, that is to say, to Parliament; Parlia- 
ment can interfere w^iih both, should it perceive any abuse of their powers ; 
but neither is answerable to the other. In like manner the Court of 
Session has no right to meddle with the Ecclesiastical Courts.* The 
Civil Cp,u(|; and the Church Court has each its separate walk, in w'hich 
the State expects to see it moving — each its separate department, over 
which the State expects to see it presiding. The Court of Session was 
instituted by act of Parliament in the sixteenth century for the express 
purpose of doing justice in actions civil and the Church Courts were 
recognised and ratified l)y act of Parliament during the same century, for 
the purpose of putting order to all matters and causes ecclesiastical.” 
Thus the provinces assigripd are completely distinct; and not a w’ord 
occurs in any statute whatever to countenance the idea that the Court of 
Session is warranted to leave its own civil matters, and to go and tell tiie 
Church Courts how they are to manage their ecclesiastical matters. In 
fact, for any thing that the law's say, the General Assembly has as good 
a right to take the Court of Session to task in civil matters, as the latter 
has to dictate to the Assembly, or any oih« r Church Court in the matter of 
admitting a minister to a parish. As was said before, the Church Courts 
are as much the Courts of the State for ecclesiaHtical matters us the Court 
of Session, with its superior, the House of Lords, and its sul>urdinates, 
the Sheriff Courts, are the Courts of the State for civil matters. The Church 
Courts are answerable to the State, even ns the Court of Session is answerable 
to the State. Parliament may come down u;K>n both, if it sees occasion 
to do so : it may abolish the Court of Session, and it may cast off and disown 
the Church Courte, and reduce them to the situation of the Courts of 


♦ *1 he juriAiliction of the Cour.of Session over Pre«bytpriet with respect to nisn^es, 
glebes and schools, forms no exr**|>i.ion to the nbove obsf*rvs(ioti. Whtti dealing with these 
inaUers, the IVe^ byte rv is a rivil and not an ecclesiastical court. \Ve bavo an 
analogy to this in the >hf rifT Courts^^which are subject to the Court of Session in civil 
matters but in criminal matters are siihjrct to the Court of Jusliciaiy, just as the 
Presbytery in tiiaUers ecclesiusiicfTl is subject lu the (ieiieral Assfcmbly. 
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a dissenting community. But the Courts ecclesiastical and civil are not 
answerable the one to the other. 

There are two things connected with the religious establishment in 
every parish. The stipend^ manse, and «lebe form toi’ether what is 
called the Benefice, and that is one of the tw'o things. The other is the 
office of the Holy Ministry. These two things, the Benefice and the 
office, are not only distinct^ — they are diverse from each other. Their 
very natures are different. The former is of the earth ; the latter is from 
heaven. The Benefice is temporal or civil, the office is s^iiritual or eccle- 
siastical. Hence it comes to pass that, agreeably to the economy of our 
jurisprudence wjiich has been explained, the Hem fice, which is the civil 
thing, belongs to tlie jurisdiction of the Civil Court, and falls to be dis- 
posed of by its decisions and decrees ; and the office, which is the eccle- 
siastical thing, belongs to the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiasiical Court, and 
is regulated and disposed of by its determinations. Every question about 
the stipend is a question for the Court of Session, and eveiiy question 
about the function of the Ministry is a question for the judicatories of 
the Church. The Court, which the State recoi^iuses as entitled to adjudi- 
cate in regard to the temporalities, is the Court of Session — the Court 
W'hich deals in civil things ; and the Courts, wdiich the State, recognises 
as entitled#to adjudicate in regard to the P.istoral office, are the Church 
Courts — the Courts which deal in ecclesiastical things. The judgments 
of the Church Courts therefore, with respect to the office, are as much 
the law’ of the land, as are the judgments of the Court of Session with 
respect to the Benefice. If the Church Courts were to begin to pass 
decrees for disposing of the stipend, manse, and glebe, finding and declar- 
ing by what party they ought, and by what party ought not to be enjoyed, 
these wou|^ not be law, and no body would be bound to pay anj^ attention 
to them; and, in like manner, were the Court of Session to pass decreear 
for disposing of the Pastoral functions, and fixing the circumstances in 
which, or the persons, on whom, they are to be besiowed, such decrees 
would not be law, and the Church Courts would be entitled, nay, would 
be bound in •duty, to disregard them. Did I say, were the Court of 
Session to pass such decrees ? This the Court of Session has actually 
begun to do. For the first lime since it was a Court it has begun to take 
the direction of .the Church Courts in the performance of their own 
ecclesiastical duty, and to prescribe to them on what principles they must 
convey the sacred office of the Ministry. Of old, when it was asked to 
look after, and control the Church Courts in the filling up of vacancies and 
the induction of Ministers, it steadily refused to “meddle,” because that 
would either be “ interfering with the power of ordination, or with the 
internal policy of the Church, with which the Lonls thought they had 
nothing to do.” But now it has broken down the ancient constitutional 
barriers ; it “ meddles” with that which it ever shrunk from meddling with 
before; and it is assuming the functions of a supreme authority over 
“ the internal policy” and peculiar jurisdiction of the Church. 

But has there not been given a “judicial interpretation” of the law 
against the Church? There has, and she submits that her constitu- 
tional rights and privileges have been violated by that interpretation. 
There are four kinds of statute law — civil statute law which is very 
voluminous indeed — criminal statute law, wdiich is less so — fiscal sta- 
tute law — and ecclesiastical statute law, which consists, comparatively 
speaking, of a very small number of acts of Parliament. Now the 
State has devolved the duty of interpreting ami administering thes^ 
various branches of the national code upon the Courts respectively, 
whic|i have the charges of the corresponding departments. There is 
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wo common interpreter. The interpretation of the Criminnl Law by the 
Criminal Court U the only competent judicial iiiterpretalionV by which 
the pmceediu^ei of tluu Court can be guided ; and the interpretation of 
the Rtaiute** embodying ecclesiaKrical arrangements, by the Church 
Courts, is the only competent ** judicial inteepreta4|it>n” by which these 
Courts are consttlutionally bound to walk. A judicial interpreta- 
tion,** thrust upon them by any other Court, for il^purpose of com- 
pelling them to act contrary to their own conscienttOiiB view of the law, 
Ik an unauthorized and unlawful interference. 

Five of the most erniiient judges (hat ever adorned the bench, have 
declared their ow'ii Court to be in the wrong, and th^ Church to be 
in the right. Lords Glenlee, Monerieff. Cockbum, Fudarton, and Jef- 
frey, have publicly announced their opinion, that the Church has Imih 
the law of the case and the constitution of the country on her side, 
and that the Court to which they belong has no right to order the 
performanefe of what it may conceive to he the Church’s duty. We 
are standing up for the law. We are fighting the battle of the Con- 
sthiKion. Tlie ConsiUutiou has been broken by the Court of Session’s 
encroachments. We are striviiig— ag dust, 1 admit, most fearful cxlds— 
to maintain ourselves on the ground, which the Constitution has assigacd 
ns. No pnrtizan of the Civil Court has produced even the* shadow of 
authority from the statutes of the realm, for the jiower it is grasping 
to regolate our ecclesiastical processes. The thing will never be done. 
By the statutes we are as independent of it as are the Coiirta of Jus- 
ticiary and Exchequer ; and our independence is far morer solemnly 
secured. Messrs. declare “ the civil tribunals to be . the great 

hulworks of our freedom, civil and religious.’* Par be it from me to 
gain8Hy«:*ha statement! but this i will su^, that the present|pnosC un- 
equal struggle, in which the Church tribunals are eug/iged, 1ms more 
to do than they are aw'are of with the inirrests of freedom, both civil 
and reliffious. We are opposing the breaking up of that happy distri- 
bution of forces, and powers, and jurisdiciiuns, which our ancient na- 
tional arrangements exhibit, and which forms the bniad and durable basis 
on which our municipal libcri ies have becMi reared. We are setting our 
faces against centralization ; and otir argument, as a Church, * w iih the 
country now is, that it is not good that any aingle giant power should 
grow up in the Slate, free from every check that is not self-imposed, and 
by which all other jurisdictions can, at pleavure. he overborne.** 

3. The Anli-KiftahUvhment Theory^ This is the theory of all those who 
assume it as a first principle, that any ahiance of ttie Church with the 
State is incompatible with its spiritual freedom and independence, as a 
true Church of Christ, and is, lhercfi>re, at once mv'e\,edieni and lOivcrip- 
turaL We do not advert to this theory, with the remotest view of inti o- 
fiiicing, in any shape or form, the // coii(roveiv»y, into this land. 

There is nothing wliich we would deprecate more sincerely, or labuur 
more earnestly to avrrt, so far as could be done without dereliction of 
duty, or violence to the dictates of conscience. To the advocates of tins 
Itieory we give perfect credit for sincerity and cotiKcientiousness ; and we 
only claim the same in return, w hile cherishing the AVtoWirAz/wrif 
pie,M one founded alike in reason and Scripture, and capable of being 
realizetf^in perfect consistency with the maintenance of the Supreme 
Headship of the Redeemer, and the spiritual independence of his Cliurch. 
At present,* however, we only refer to the em/ence of the theory as a 
matter of fact ^ and to its consequent practical workings and effects on the 
recentijcpntroversy In Strotland. * 

Th€ existence of such a theory need excite no iurpriae. Apart from 
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purely relSgious cntmideratiuns altogether, there are elements in the mental 
constituiion of man sufficient to account for it. As action produces re» 
actioni Hnd cfxtreraes beget extremt*a—^t he extreme of deA|tott8in leading 
to the extreme of annrchy, and the extreme of anarchy to the extreme of 
despotianit"— the exti^ne of superstition to the extreme of \theism) and of 
Atheism to Snperstition^the extreme of idealism to materialism^ andof ma* 
lerialism to idealism ;--8o here. The extreme of Erastianisrn naturally 
drove men to the eoxtreme of the Anti-Establishment principle^ And the 
• iht*ory being once formed^ the usual law of aKsiuiilative aggregation roust 
come into play. All scripture and facts of history, and views 

of expediency, ^ust be drawn within the whirl of its vortex — and 
be subject to the plastic energy of its modifying influence, and 
made to roll around It, as so many obedient satellite.s^ministering to its 
wants and swelling iis^ dignity by the mystic march and procession ot an 
imposing retinue of high sounding plausibilities. Boldly and fearlessly 
is it then avowed that, between Church and State, there ought to he no 
connection at alt — no staturory compact — na formal alliance-*no otflcial 
recognition. As if two independent sovereigns could not enter into any 
alliance for the promotion of ohjecfsof interest and importance to their 
nspective dominions, without one of other sacrificing his dignity, his 
usefulness, ' and independence! — But, letting that pass, — la it to be 
wondered at that the thousands, who entertained such ultra views of the 
impropriety, inexpediency and sinfulness of such a union, should miscon<^ 
ceive, misconstrue, and often unconsciously misrepresent the real merits of 
(he question, — the real objects aimed at, — and the real character of tho 
leading champions on both sides P— That, in their earnest longings for the 
downfnl of the establishment, their sympathies and antipathies should 
change places — that, utterly repudiating as they did, the theory ^j^rastia* 
nism or the Church’s unconditional subjection to the Stale, they yet should,^ 
^for a rime, be seduced to think and speak well of the sayinss and doings 
of the Erast fans in Church and State, ns these helped to confirm their fa* 
vonrite dogma, that it is impossible for an Established Church to be free, 
and served, by the extremity of their violence and injustice, to precipitate 
its disruption and ruin or that, cordially approving of the theory of Non- 
Erastianism, or the Church’s Spiritual independence, they yet should be 
tempted, for a season, to think and speak ill of the proceedings of the 
Non-Erastian party in Church and State, as these, if successful, would pul- 
verise or grind into atoms their favourite dogma — lead to a stroiiger con* 
firmation than ever of the E'»tablishnient principle — and perpetuate the Es- 
tablishment itself, purified and enlarged, to latest ages, on the triple ada* 
mantine basis of reason, scripture, and practical utility ! 

4lh. The Patronage r/ieory. — This is the theory of those— and they 
number amongst them the w'ealthiest and most pow^erfiil in the land — who 
regard the church exclusively through carnalizing media ; — viewing her 
Hs valuable chiefly on account of the secular and influence she 
affords them in providing respectable, if not lucrative, “ livings,” for their 
own friends or retainers. Those, who uphold it, steeped in sense, blinded 
by secularitv, consumed by the crave of their own worldly apj^tites, and 
hood-winked by the adulations of greedy and unscrupulous flatterers,— 
tlream of nothing, think of nothing, speak of nothing, and will hear of 
nothing/save ** patrimonial rights,” — “civil duties and wivi leges —aniA 
the “ honours and prerogatives of wealth and property.’ Thus, looking lU 
the whole question as involving only temporal issues, interests, and 
results-— and shutting out, as. with bolts, bars, and battlements, all the 
more sublime and comprehensive views connected with lud^easible 
rights of conscience— liberty of private judgment-- duty to the King of 

k3 
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kings-— submisfiion to the will of Heaven — (he preroj^atives of. ChriRt'H 
Crown and Covenant ; — how can thctr judgments l>e otherwise th.-in partial 
mutilated, deformed ? How can they but misapprehend the men who 
prefer the objects of faith to those of sense— .the realities of eternity to 
the mocking phantasms of time— the bread of life and waterof life to the 
perishable provision of a perishable body — the rights of the heavenly 
King to the usurpations of earthly potentates — the momentous interests of 
redemption here and glorification hereafter, to the caicnlatioiiB of filthy 
lucre here, and the breeze and sunshine of secular prosperity r 

“ But is not the cliurch,” it has been asked, “bound to relinquish tlie 
power of nominatinj^ to her benefices, as an equivalent tfor the suppfirt 
and countenance whicli she <lei'ives from ihe State No such thing. 
To imagine any thing of the kin<l is a perfect fallacy. “ No siich equi- 
valent/* as has been remarked, “ is expected in the case of n friendly 
alliance between two independent power*, evm although blo(»d and 
treasure may have been expendetl in maintaining it. The proper way in 
which the State is remunciatcd fur its external support, is by the bevejit 
which Society receives from the moral and religious influence of the Churchy 
and not by robbing her of her privileges^ which may convert her into a 
political engine to serve the purposes of state empirics, btit can nevi r 
render her an effective instrument in promoting the public good. 
Neither the ancient kings of Israel, nor the early CMiristians who richly 
endowed the church in the apostolic age, nor some of the most miinifi* 
cent princes at a later period, ever claimed such a compensation from the 
church.^^ 

Still, though the church be not hound to relinquish the right of nomi- 
nation to her own benefices, in exchange for Ihe support and countenance 
of the may not the Church of Scotland in point of fact, have made 

the surrender ? This, indeed, has been gravely stated — and that too, by 
leading men on the Moderate side of the phurch! But never was 
statement, in an historical j^oint of view, more absolutely incur, 
rect. Let us hear Mr. Gray' on the subject. “The reverend au- 
thors of a letter to the people of Scotland/* says he, “begin with an 
account of the origin and history of Patronage. They state, what 
every body knows, that Patronage took its rise, to a certain, extent, 
from the eircumstancch of pri^^ltc individuals, in ancient times, building 
and endowing churches, at tiieir own expense, atid being allowed, in re- 
turn, to nominate the ministers by wdioih these churches were served. 
But they state, farther, that, at the Keformaiion when Protestantism sup- 
planted the religion of Rome, *the rights of patronage were carefully 
reserved to the heirs or representatives of the original donors,* and that 
the early Reformers got the possession of the endowments ‘under the 
express condition of tlieir being subjocted to Patronage*; and they dis* 
tinctly communicate the impression, that the existing Patrons of Scotland 
have derived their rights from the intlivtduals by whomoiir churches were 
first built and endowed, either by inheritance, or by some other fair, ho- 
nourable, and legal method either of conveyance. 

Now lam persuaded that Messrs. believe their own narrative 

to be consistent with historical fact; but, notwithstanding their belief, it 
will require no lengthened detail to show that iustory is contradicted by 
nearly all they have said, and that never w^as narrative, not avow etlly and 
intentionally fiction, more hopelessly at variance with fact. When the 
Reformation took place, there were about a thousand parochial charges* 
and the rightof appointing to nearly eight hundred of these belonged to 
the church. Somewhere about two hundred formed the w*hole number 
that were subject to Lay Patronage. With almost fourfifthsot the cures 
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liwy,; Patrons hail nothing to do. By far the majority of the livinp s in 
Scotland tmd been appropriated to AhbacieR, Bishoprics, &c. ; and, with 
refcrenoo to the churches belonging to the livings appropriated| Lord 
Stair» thi^ highest authority in matters of Scotch law, says that “ there was 
no Patronages of all these KirksP When my reverend friends, Messrs. 

— :-*• therefore, assert that the State, in transferring the endowments 

from the purposes of Popery to the institutions of Protestantism, • care- 
fully reserved the rights of Patronage to the heirs or representatives of the 
original donors/ I am compelled to remark that, in nearly eight hundred 
parishes, there were no rights of Falronage to reserve ; and, such being 
itie case, it is foj; them to explain the possibility of ‘ a ean-ful reservatioi/ 
of rights that had no existence. 

As Messrs. have not stated the fact, I am under the necessity 

of mentioning that, for many years after the Reformation, the generality 
of the churches in Scotland were free from the operation of Patronage, 
and Miniitters were admitted, not in consequence of the presuntation of a 
Patron, but according to the rules of the church, upon the sail and calling 
of the Congregations and Parishes^* It is true there were certain Pa- 
rishes which werp subject to Patronage all the while, but that class of 
Padshes formed merely a fracuonal part of the whole.f With regard to 
the generality, as has already lieen said, no rights were claimed or exercis- 
ed by the ‘heirs or representatives of the original donors:’ none were 
reserved, and none belonged to them; and, irr ninety*niue cases out of 
the hundred, these ‘ heirs and representatives’ were probably unknown. 

It is obviously helpful to the cause of which my reverend friends are the 
strenuous supporters, to speak of the existing Patrons of Scotland as ‘ the 
heirs and representatives of the original donors,’ by whom our (Churches 
were built and endowed ; but the unbending and iiicontestableJ[^ts of his- 
tory forbid them so to do. M’cll might Sir David Dalrymple, one of the 
Commissioners for the Union, observe, that *if our Scotch Patrons were 
put to justify their title by the old maxim of the Canonists, Patronum fnei^ 
unt dos^aedij^aiio^ fundus^ they would make but a very indifferent plea of it 
for the truth is, that King James the Sixth, after he assumed the govern- 
ment, unjustly and despotically created Patronages where none before existed, 
and, along with large portions of church property, bestowed them upon in- 
dividuals of the nobility and gentry, who were neither the ‘ heirs nor repre- 
sentatives of the original donors,* and had no other claim to them than that 
which arose from the circumstance that they were his favourites for the 
time ; and from these individuals the bulk of the^ patronages of Scotland 
have been derived to their present possessors. So indefensible was the con- 
duct of the King in this matter, that Sir George Mackenzie, well known by 
the name of ‘ the Bloody Mackenzie,’ with all his disposition to favour the 
stretches of arbitrary power, condemns it in the following terms : — ‘ There 
can be kothing so unjust as these Patronages were^ ‘ These erections of 
new Patronages are Extremely Uisadvantagkous to the people, because 
one genHemon has thereby right to force Ministers upon all the^ other ancient 
and great Heritors of the Parish'^' How alien Patronage, in any of its 
shapes, foatns, or modifications, has ever been to the genius and constitution 
of the Church of Scotland ; and how carefully and uninterruptedly it has 


• This is expressly stuled in the Act 1640, c. 7, » 

t Keith, in his Appendix, ^ives a liHt of the non-aiiiiexed, and consequently patrg* 
nate benefices. They are *i6i in numher. The pniroiin^ie of so niany of these, how- 
ever, had belonged lo Ecclesiastics. ant{ lapsed nl the Het<>rni«iion. ihe loick patra- 
iherefore, reserved hy 1567, r. 7. ** to ili** jiHl and ancient patrons, tnay be 
faitdy consKlrred as somewhere nhuuc vOO. 
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lie^ii ttcIudcMl firom M reco^iticta Iki mjf of h«rtMxiKdit#d 8t^ has 

already 4o0 abmidailtly appeared to require’ say repefritiooL 
dih* Tke Unchanged Miter 0 / the LaS InleOfy**— ^Thii ia the ftToorite 
Iheorr of 4eertain renegade Non-*intru8i6nist8f who aheltet tbeniselvea un- 
der toe allegation that the Establishment is Hnehanged fai its principles 
and coostitutian by the final decision of the Civil Power^ heeause that 
decision made no change tn ike letter of the fati; -the inference being, that 
there was no valid reason for their renouncing the State bei^floes. Now, 
not to speak of the radical change effected by the enart/iig' part of Lord 
Aberdeen's bill, it has been unanswerably proved, that, without any change 
in the n^ere letter of statute law^ the constitution of the church, as understo^ 
and acted on by her faithful members ever since the Revolution settlement, 
was utterly subverted and undermined. And it was this undeniable subver- 
sion of her ancient treaty-protected constitution, which drove the noblest 
of her sons beyond her pale« But how, it may be asked, is this consistent 
with the adfnission of the letter of the law remaining the same f Let us 
reply in the words of Dr. Henderson of Glasgow. It is obvious** says 
he that it is a very possible thing to suspend the constitution of the 
church, while yet the terms of the statute establishing it remain . un- 
changed. Why just look to the Church of Rome. The Bible is in the 
Romish Church just as it is in ours. I'hey have not changed the statute 
book of heaven ; but what have they done ? They have changed the 
interpretation of that book ; they have brought in another gos|x^l which 
is not another ; and just so with our Legislature, they have not altered the 
terms of the statute establishing the church, but they have altered the inter- 
pretation of the statute. 1 was struck the other day with a very significant 
passage in Chillingworth, where, in treating of prophecy, and advert- 
ing to point 1 have just referred to, in regard to the power of in- 
terpretation when claimed to be authoritative, he says — lie that would 
go about (he is speaking of a man in power, a king or an emperor) to des- 
troy the common liberty, needeth not to take An trouble to change the law ; 
be has but to take on himself the right of interpreting the laws, or making 
additions to the laws, and then of giving to bis interpretation the force of 
law; in other words, he has just to allow the laws to stand as they were, but 
to assume to himself the power of authoritative interpretation; in other 
words, to govern bis country and his people by his laws, and his lawyers.** 
This is the principle which strikes precisely on the point we now oc- 
cupy. We had heretofore the interpretation of the statutes by which 
the church of Scotland was supposed to be established, and we have 
DOW anew interpretation put upon these statutes by the civil courts. And 
tbeo in the matter of the right of interpretation, or rather of the power of 
giving effect to the interpretation, the civil courts, instead of saying that wc 
should interpret these statutes for ourselves, have assumed to themselves the 
power of interpreting those laws which affect the consciences of Christ's 
ministers, and the effect of that interpretation is actually this, that they have 
come between us and Christ, interposing their authority between us ahd that 
of Him who is alone Lord of the conscience ; and, in a matter which we hold 
to be a subject of direct legislation laid down to us by our Lord, *they have 
interposed to legialate, and they have legislated, to the effect of holdinf^ us 
bound to act according to their views in matters connected with the ^dtiunis- 
trstion and government of the church of Christ, and which are directly 
subversive of the great end for which the church of Christ is established, 
and over which the only power and authority Is invested In the hands of the 
officc-bearcs of his church, for the edifleation of his body. Now, how will 
it ever be maiotiuned that any such interpretation is binding on the con- 
sciences of the ministers of Christ ? Is it reconcileablc with Christ’s grtat 
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law of 6r to be harmonised with that tender #^gard drhiob Christ has 
to his peopio whom he holds aa the applo of hiteye ? And are those whom 
He teiiderly regards to be treated ad if they had no name, or plate, or in- 
flttcnce P~«rc their interests to be sacrifleed as being of infinitely tosd 
itemeat than the giving of a benefice to a presentee ? This is such a 
horrid and monstrous perversion of every thing that is manly and right, that 
it is amazing, at this time of day there should be a man, either in church 
or State, who can hold up his face, and say that this is to be the law in a 
church of Christ. It occurs to me as a solemn consideration, that never in 
the days of his flesh did our Lord, except once, or twice on the same occa- 
sion, put forth she strong arm of power, and that was when he made a 
scourge of cords, and drove the sellers and buyers out of the temple; and is 
it be imagined that the Lord, who never showed himself in that form except 
on that occasion, is to be held as giving his sanction to men in power, whe- 
ther in the church or the State, to use force of arm to thrust in hirelings 
into places in the church, merely that they may have a piete of bread, 
come what may of the souls of the Christian people P In one word, in 
consequence of this new interpretation put upon the statutes, I could not 
continue to eat the bread of the Establishment, if I may so speak, because 
I see that the terms or conditions on which 1 entered it no longer exist, and 
1 am bound by the law to do that which 1 believe to be the grossest outrage 
and violence on the rights of Christ’s people, and of Christ himself. In 
that case I hold the obligation of my vows, taken when 1 entered that 
Establishment, to follow no divisive courses from that church as thus esta- 
blished — I hold that that obligation has ceased ; and 1 believe that I am now 
upholding the church at this moment in the condition it was established." 

6th. The PrieMy or High Church Theory. — This is the theory of those 
who suppose that ordination, somehow or other, with or withoiflJ^postolic 
succession, confers on its subjects certain mysterious and undefinable 
powers, which give them an ej^lusive and absolute monopoly in the manage- 
ment of all spiritual and eccv/mastical affairs. Brought under the delusion 
of such a theory, they denounce any judging of ministerial qualifications, 
(such as the non-intrusion* principle involves) on the part of the ordinary 
church members, as an encroachment on the peculiar province and functions 
of church rulers or governors — as a subversion of that spiritual jurisdiction, 
which the Lord Jesus Christ has committed to his ordained /servants ! 

Now it has already, in various ways, abundantly appeared, that the 
Christian people have certain rights, duties, and responsibilities connected 
with the reception or rejection of ministers — even as ministers themselves 
have, who are already ordained ; — and that the rights of the one party, as 
conferred by Divine authority, do not in any way interfere with, or supersede 
those of the other, as similarly conferred. The rights of both ought erer 
to be exercised, each in its own way, and for its own specific ends in con- 
stant and harmonious combination. On the nature and limits of the rights 
of the Christian people, much has already been advanced. And as the 
subject is so important the following remarks relative to the nature and 
limits of the authority, which the Lord Jesus has conferred on the office- 
beares of his church, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, late of the 
Bigh church, Edinburgh, and author of the precious treatise on ‘‘Afflic- 
tion,” may not be unserviceable. *‘ The authority ” says he, which the 
Lord Jesus has conferred on the office-bearers of his church is not 
absolute but *not hnlly^ but ministeriaL Jesus called the 

apostles to him aud said, “Ye know that they which are accounted to 
rule over the Centiles, exercise lordship over them, and their great ones 
es^ercise authority upon them; but so shall it not be among you.* And 

♦ Mark x. 12 . 
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Peter, Tfeither ’m beiiif; lords over God"a herita^ “ ye ypunger submit 
yourselves uuto the elder*’ ; yea, all of you be subject one *to another, and 
be clothed with humility.'^ 'And Paul, “ Not for that we have dominion over 
your faith, but are helpers of your juy.*’t were gentle amoog you, as 

a nurse cherishetfa her children, so being afTectionately desirous of yoii^ we 
were willing to have imparted unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also 
our own souls, because ye were dear to 

There is a didVrence, then, which we are imperatively required to attend 
to, betwixt LORDLY iind ministerial authority, — adiderence in which mainly 
consists the contrast betwixt the Popish and the Protestant churches. 
Church authority is usually considered by divines, as consisting of three 
branches^ known under tlie technical names of the potestas Joy/cAarixitj, the 
potestas SifltxgmxTi, nnd the potestas, SiaraxT xtj, — authority in points of 
doctrine, in cases of discipline, and in matters of church order. Now, while 
these threc^ branches of church authority are generally recognised by divines 
of both persuasions, the grand difiTcrence between the Popish and Protestant 
Churches, or betwixt the lordly and ministerial authority, consists in these 
points: (i ) That the Popish church represents the authority aa being 
absolute and binding on the conscience, irrespective of its being exercised 
in conformity with the word of God; while the Protestant reformed 
churches generally hold that it has no force to bind the conscience ex- 
cept in so fur as its decisions have a ground, and warrant in scripture. 
They hold that whatever authority may be claimed ns derived from the 
Lord Jesus, or as conferred by his warrant and commission, the primary 
obligation of all Christians is to obey Christ himself, — that this is in 
fact the ground and reason of the secondary obligation to obey those 
who, in v/ttue of His commission, claim authority over them, and that in no 
conceivable case, whether involving matter of doctrine, discipline, or order, 
can they be more bound to obey the office-bearers, than they are to obey 
the King and Head of the church. 

'A debnite and discrimiimting principle which may serve to define tiie 
limits of church authority, and of the submission which is due to it, may 
we think, be deduced from the Headship of Christ — implying, as it does, 
the coiiimou relation which subsists betwixt Christ and all his people, and 
the mutual r^rion whicli subsists betwixt the office-bearers and the mem- 
bers of his church', as fellow-servants of the same Lord. All his people are 
directly related to Christ as their Head; and that relation implies the duty 
of subjection to his authority, as King in his own kingdom, as the supreme 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls. It is in virtue of this ]»rimnry obligation 
that any portion of his flock are subject to the authority of those ruU rs 
whom he has appointed iii hi.s church ; and those who are appointed to rule, 
arc stilt fellow servants, — having no power hut what is in its origin derive- 
tive^ and in its nature purely ministerial. It is like the authority which one 
servant may claim to exercise over other servants of the same master — tu 
whose will both are bound to submit, and to whose judgment both are 
accountable; an authority which cannot be claimed without the production 
of a clear warrant under the master s hand, nor ought to he extended beyond 
the clear terms of that warrant, 'i'he derivative authority of church ruler-n 
is neither co-ordinate, nor co-extensivc wdth the authority of Christ, nor can 
it ever be pleaded ns sufficient to siipcrseile Or evacuate any one of the 
rights, which He has conferred on his people, or the duties which he has 
required Ht their bands, ** One is your Si aster, even Christ, aud all ye are 
brethren.” (Matt. ii. 23-8 ) 


t Cur. 1 . 21 . 
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(S.) Btot,' flupparing the authority of Church rulers to be purely iriinisteriaU 
and liftttted by the warrant of scripture, the question arises, la to he 

the judgfe in such a case ? Or^ is there any earthly judge to whose decision 
both parties are bound to adhere? The standards of our church: answer 
the question boWly in these memorable words : God alone is Lord of the 
conscience, and hath letl it free from the doctrines and conimendments of 
nien, in any thing contrary to his Word, or beside it in matters of faith and 
worship.” ^ And the supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion 
must be determined, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking h) the 
scripture. And the requiring of an implicit faith, and an absolute and 
blind obedience, }0 to destroy liberty of conscience, and reason also/’* 

How do these noble principles apply to the question of Non- Intrusion ? 
They shew, that the Guvcrniiient which Christ has instituted in his church 
in the hands of spiritual office-bearers, leaves entire the right and duty of 
private judgment on the part of its members, and that, seeing the Lord 
Jesus has himself required his people to “ try the spirits,” anR forbidden 
them to receive ministers not duly qualified, holding them responsible for 
their obedience to this command — the rulers of his church are bound, out 
of respect for Christ’s authority, to have regard to the sentiuients of the 
congregation, to be tender towards their consciences, and to refrain from 
coercing them. 

It may be said, that, limited as the authority of church rulers may be, 
there .must fte vested somewhere, for the order and peace of the church, an 
ultimate power of decision, sufficient finally to determine cases of contro- 
versy. And io unquestionably there is; and that power is lodged with the 
office-bearers of the church, — they are empowered to decide ministerially 
iu all questions of doctrine, discipline, and order. But, in doing so, in the 
exercise of that authority which rightfully belongs to them, thej ivee bound 
to have regard, first, to the Word of God, and, secondly, to the sacred rights 
of private judgment ; and while they resolutely resist any attempt to con- 
cuss them into an approbation^r sanction of what they conceive to be sin- 
ful, they arc bound scrupulously to avoid any attempt to concuss the people 
into a compliance with what thei/ may regard as fitted to bring guilt or in- 
jury to their souls.” 

^th. The Ami-popular Theory — This is the theory of those who would 
deny to the Christian people any voice io the election, of their pastors,— 
not becausfe of any encroachment thereby on the self assumed monopoly 
of spiritual power by the ordained office bearers of the church, but be- 
cause of the alleged unfitness or disqualification on the part of the people 
to exercise any such riglit or privilege at ail. Those who uphold thia theory, 
for lack any valid or even plausible argument, deal liberally in abusive 
and opprobrious epithets; — dcsignatiifg the }>eople,” A Mob — a prejudiced, 
vicious, unprincipled, worthless, factious, malicious, ignorant, splenetic capri- 
ciolis mob— whom no depth of learning, no soundness of doctrine, no purity 
of life and conversation, on the part of a presentee, can exemj)t from the 
danger of having his hopes blasted and his prospects sacrificed.” And yet, 
many of the upholders of such a theory arc among the foremost to plead 
the perfect fitness and competency of the people to elect Magistrates and 
Legislators, who hax^e to grapple with the boundlessly complicated affairs, 
civil and criminal, commercial and political, economical and jurisprudeutiaL 
of a mighty empire ! As if the people w^ho, in general,^ know l^tle or 
nothing of the Jaws and statutes of th6 Realm, or the essential qualifications 
or actual duties of a Legislator, w'ere nevertheless quite competent to 
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choose Civil Rulers *and yet the better informed aod more ^obor, aiiumgst 
them, who are well getsed. in the Ribloy tlie a(atutef»b9ok; pf ibeaYffti, jm.d 
well acquainted alike with the qualifications and duties of spiritual rders 
or pastors, were wholly in^mf^tent to exercise any voice in thg^ election 
of the latter I More egregious inconsistency could scarcely be found. 

But, letting that pass,* — the subject is sulliciently grave aud import^t 
to demand a few additional remarks. We ask» theii, Did not Christ and 
his Apostles exhort all believers as to sii't and examine tlie doctrines taught 
to them? Are they not enjoined “to try every spirit’* — to “discern and 
beware of false prophets?’* — Here is the duty — the imperative duty of 
all. And did Christ ever command things absolutely iiuppssiblc ? Would 
it not be blasphemy to say that he did? If so, does not commanded 
duty presuppose and involve the requisite ability ns well as the necessary 
obligation to discharge it ? As to the former, is it not a subject of 
special promise ? Is it not a subject of special exhortation ? Did not the 
Apostle dedare, that they were called in Christ to all perfectness of spi- 
ritual knowledge, and full assurance of understanding in the mystery of 
(iod? ^ ^ 

It; then, the people are ignorant and incompetent to judge, that is, mcom- 
petent to discharge one of their most incumbent duties, is not this a new call 
to enlighten, and strengthen, and quality them for their duty? Js it u 
reason why they should be debarred from their rights ? Is it nut rather 
that they should know arigh^ and be able to exercise them'sarigbt ? It; 
through lack of sound teaching or preaching, the people be famishing, arc 
they to be abandoned for their leanness, and iiisuthciency of itrength ? If, 
through negligence, or worldliness, or ceremonial formalities on the part of 
pastors, the people be careless or itidifiereut about their rights and duties, 
is that a awason why they must be so, or continue to be so ? Have their 
eyes been put out, and must they be denounced as incapable of seeing ? 
the powers of the undersuiiding debilitated, and must they be reproached 
for inability to comprehend ? Are their hearts hardened, and their consciences 
seared, through the negligence of spiritual shepherds, and must they be 
cruelly upraided for unavoidable insensibility ? is not all this a reason for 
rousing the people to see, to hear, to understand, to think, to feel ? Then, 
will they know and be fit to do all that ought to be done. Under a plente- 
ous dispensation of the word, and ordinances, and prayer, accompanied by 
elftisions of grace from on high, the people would soon be 'quali|ied. The 
poorest peasant and most illiterate, who has his eyes spiritually opened and 
his ears unstopped, his understanding illumined, bis heart touche^ bis con- 
science quickened, will have a newly acquired but almost instinctive dis- 
cernment of the diiSerence between a 'fuitldul and a false gospel teacher. 
As by the glance of intuition he q>cnetrates beneath the surlacc of 
exterior movements and speech — and, reaching the inner springs, pierces into 
the most secret recesses of the soul, lie can bold couverhc wuli him iu^is 
chambers of imagery. Ue can depict and anatomize the thoughts and 
feelings. And finely can he scan whether grace be there — or au unction from 
the holy one there ? In laugu^es which, by the mere worldling, whether 
Politician, or Judge, or Philosopher, may be utterly uumtelligible, he 
can almost unerringly declare “Tl^t man cannot feed luy souE'* 13ut, 
though the great and the mighty oo earth may see no nteaning in that 
language — Angels in heaven do. The Divine Redeemer, who exhorted Peter 
to md bis lambs, does— ^he Holy Spirit, whose function is to give efficacy 
to the pure word, does— and Hod the Father, wfio eo vchemenuy expostu- 
lated with the fiuthlesa. Shepherds of Israel, does. 

Who are best fitted U> judge of the competency of jn, Astronomer or 
Geolqpst, a Metaphysician or a G^pmetrician, a Statusry or a Fainter ? 
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cb," says he, “ and that the weightiest part by far, of the 
for Christianity, that rests on the aduptations wjuph obtain 


Siit^Ijr th6»e who, in theory and practice, are deepiv conversant ifa thc^e 
bf andhes of Art, or Science, or PhilosophyA Suppdiw a man profbnod Ih 
Astronomy, or (Jeology or other Natural science, is he, in coDSeqtiefiOe;' flt 
to jtidge of the merits ^of a Painter, or any other Artist Of whoOe 
professtOQ he is as profoundly ignorant ? Can any art or science be 
nanied in whicfi, if a person be trained for years, he cannot know whe- 
ther a public professor of it teaches weakly or wisely ? And must that 
competency be denied to one trained and disciplined in the School of 
Christ, which is never refused to the members of any other school? 
Must a man who is endowed with secular learning only, or perhaps with' no 
learning at all, a fit umpire and judge of the qualifications of a spiritual 
teacher ; while he, who is endowed with spiritu^ knowledge and spiritual 

f race, is disenfranchised, because not possessed of nigh secular attainments ? 
iCt a man only meditate on the law of God, and like the Psalmist, he may 
become wiser than his teachers and more learned than the ancients, in the 
mysteries of divine truth and the realities of the divine life in the soul, heit 
him in practice walk habitually in the ways of godliness, and have a deeper 
experimental acquaintance with the workings of the spirit and the exercises 
of faith then will it be found that the essential requisites of a true gospel 
minister are not beyond his reach, capacity, or comprehension, however poor 
or illiterate — and that far from being disqualified, he is eminently endowed 
with that spiritual discernment which best can detect and judge of the fitness 
of a spiritual teacher to edify. 

On this subject, we quote the following powerful statement from the pen 
of Dr. Chalmers : — 

There is much,’ 
internal evidence for _ 

between its objective truths and the felt necessities or desires of our sub- 
jeiSive nature, — adaptations powerfully and intimately felt by many a 
possessor of that nature, who is yet unable to propound them in language, 
far less to state or vindicate them at the bar of judgment ; and if ever the 
prerogatives of the human conscience were at one time more cruelly trampled 
on than at another, it has been within the last century,, and at the bar of this 
House, — when the collective mind of a congregation, who both knew and 
loved the truth as it is in Jesus, has been contemptuously set at nought; 
rflid the best, th» holiest feelings of our Scottish patriarchs, by lordly oppres- 
sors sitting^n state and judgment over them, were barbarously scorned. In 
that age of violent settlements, these simple, these unlettered members of 
a rustic congregation could say no more, yet said most truly of the intruded 
niioister, that he did not preach the gospel, and that, in the doctrine he ^ave, 
there Was no food for the nourishment of their souls. I cannot imagine k 
more painful spectacle than such men as these — the worries of the olden 
time— at once the pride and the preserving salt of our Scottish Common- 
wealth, placed under the treatment and rough handling of an able, jeenng, 
ungodly advocate,— while coarse and contemptuous clergymen, booted and 
spurred for riding committees, were looking on and enjoying the scene ; and 
a loud laugh from the seats of these assembled scorners completed the 
triumph over the religious sensibilities of men, who could 
their hearts and not wdth their voices. This was the policy of Dr. Robertson, 
recently lauded In high plaeea-a policy ^ has di^^^ 
tioB from the C" 
oC the ftmilles ' 

8th. The Indian Theory -This is the theory of Aose who fondly^ 
Buade. themselves, and labour to persuade others, that the terrdortnl tevero^ 
and distance of Scotsmen from their dative land— the scene of actual conflict 
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^knd di9riipti(m'--->eaccfmDts them from being in any way aflbcted by the mighty 
ecclesiastical movenilm that hi now progressing there. As if mere distance 
of time or place could alter the essential character of moral and religious 
principles— divine^ immutable, ubiquitous principles! As if, in refercoce 
to these, right and wrong, truth and error depended on, and could he deter- 
mined by, the latitudes and Icmg-ltitdes of geo^raphy^ in much the same way, 
as the ever-changing characteristics of climate, through all gradations 
between the opposite extremes of the frigid and the torrid ! But the time 
will come, when common sense breaking through the whole marshalled 
host of plausible sophisms, will decide, that, if it was itrong in Scotland for 
a Church of Christ to submit, in what is purely spintual,* to the dictation 
and supremacy of the Sta^, it must be equally wrong for any of the members 
of that Church, in any part of the world, to accredit or homologate such 
nnscriplural submission by remaining in corporate union therewith, — that, if 
it was rtgA/dn Scotland to separate from such unscripturally submitting 
Church, it must be eqtially right in any part of the world, for any of its pro- 
fessed members, to separate from any corporate branch thereof. 

The question, however, has still been asked What have you to 
do with Non-Intrusion in India? Is it not your business to intrude?’* 
It is our business to intrude the gospel on the notice of an ignorant 
unconverted heathen people — to urge, expostulate, enforce, and persuade, 
in order to the saving of their souls. But is this really the same thing 
as to intrude or force that on a xveU taught and converted Christian 
people, which they knour to be unsavoury, unedifying, or even no pure 
gospel at all ? But, though the controversy originated with the subject of 
Non^Iotrusion, it gradually assumed a graver and vastly more serious as- 
pect. ultimately, the subject of Non-Intrusion itself became an 

altogether subordinate and seamdary one. It was the alarming nature and 
extent of the claims, and actual usurpation of sjnritual and ecclesiasHcal juHs'- 
diction by the Civil Courts, backed and sanctioned as these were, by the 
Supreme Legislature, which necessitated the disruption of the Church. 
Those who could not, in violation of conscience and the word of God, sur- 
render the prerogatives of the great Head of the (.’hurch and the right and 
liberties of his ministers and people, at the unconstitutional dictation of the 
merely civil power, had no alternative but to protest and then separate. 
Those who, from whatever cause or aggregate of causes, contemplated 
the whole subject from a different point of view, and beheld it in a wholly 
different light, have remained behind. 

“ But what,’* it is still asked have you, in India, to do with the subject? 
To civil interference with spiritual jurisdiction you are not exposed. At all 
eVents, YOU are not exposed to it in any way from which se|>arutioD from the 
Establishment could form a protection/* 'fo this we reply, by at once 
granting that we are not directly and immediutebj exposed, in the same way as 
we would have been at horned But, then, are we not, part and parcel-^-limbs 
and members — of the great cerporatitm oi' the Kstablished Church? Must 
we not then be held as sanctioning and upholding its recognised principles, 
so long as we are closely and intimately united therewith, by communion or 
otherwise. Must not he who remains in visible, avowed, and corporate 
connection with Hinduism, Muhammadanism, Koniamsm. Church of Kug- 
laiidism, or Church of Scotlandism, or any other clearly defined aystem, he 
viewed, in the eye of reason, scripture, conscience, and common sense, as 
holding and promulgatiiig all the peculiar and distinctive views and princi- 
ples of the corporate or denominational body to which he is by profession 
and communion attached? In like manner, must not every baptised person, 
every communicant, and still more every office-bearer, connected with a 
particular Church by ordination vows, or the bonds of ordinary membershipr 
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in? whatever quarter of the globe, be accounted an integral and corporate 
portion of such church, ao long as he visibly, and avAedly adheres to it ? 
On the supposition, then, that any member or office-bearer of the Establish* 
ed Church of Scotland conscientiously believes that it has, at the unconsti- 
tutional dictation of the civil power, made an unscriptural surrender of 
great vital ifnd fundamental prinpiples, founded on God’s Word, and her 
own ratified standards, what is he to do ? If he remain in, openly avowing 
that he does so, at the expense of his principles, consistency, and honou^ 
he is beyond tlic reach of argument and the pale of honest society. If 
he remain in,, resolved to be altogether silent, or striving to maintain 
an irrational aitd impracticable neutrality, does he not as truly identify 
himself with the Residuary establishment, and as truly acquiesce in its 
Erastian principles and unscriptural submission to the civil power, as if 
he openly proclaimed his adherence to the same ? What reasonable or 
honest course, then, is left for such as repudiate such submission, but to 
refuse— openly and fearlessly refuse — to acquiesce in the unscfiptural en- 
slavement of the once free and noble Church of his Fathers and so, hy 
solemn protest and actual secession, wash his hands of the guilt of the 
sinful compromise,, and cast in his lot with the Free-protesting Church, 
which, in all its grand and essential principles, he believes to be truly the 
ancient, reformed, covenanted Church of Scotland ! 

It is time, however, to bring these remarks to a close. We have endea- 
voured to classify and arrange some of the causes that have excited that 
tumult and contusion of opinions by which the recent Church and State 
controversy in Scotland has been signalized. In doing so, for the sake of 
convenience, we availed ourselves of Lord Bacon's celebrated classification 
of the ** Idols of the Mind”— both on account of the authort^ of the 
noble author, and its currency in popular favour. At the same time, it must 
be obvious that some of the subjects do, from certain similitudes or com- 
mon characteristics, so run into each other, like the serrated or obtrudinjg 
edges of an irregular boundary line between two contiguous states, that it 
is not easy to define to which class they more properly belong. But this is 
not a matter of much consequence. We are no longer chained down ta 
the verbal categories of the Schoolmen. And if the over-lapping of certain 
subjects, along the border or transition line, has led to something like 
occasional repetition of the same idea in another form, the importance of 
the general theme will be held as more than a warrant for so venial a 
fault. 

There are many who imagined that when the disruption actually took 
place, the controversy would terminate. We never thought so. On the 
contrary, from the vital energy of the principles, the maintenance^ of which 
led to it— from the very frame and constitution of the human mind, when 
lacerated by a sense of wrong, and embraved by the rebound of a cruel and 
unexpected and persecuting antagonism, — as well as from the lessons of 
past history, so fertile in monitions to all who read it, as the gradually 
unfolding roll of ^Sod’s wondrous providence ; — from these, Jand other causes, 
we always felt and always said, that the disruption^ in terminating one coiUro- 
versy^ would only he the commbncbment of another and a mightier ! 

We know that, in the end, peace and righteousness and love shall reign 
paramount in the habitations of men. But, in the mean while, the elements 
of moral disorder and confusion are abroad— not only^ in solution, but ^ in 
conflict. Ere we can witness the desired precipitate, alike of unity of spirit 
and uniformity of practice^ we may expect the commotion^ to increase ten- 
fold^ yea a hundred fold. And then coraeth the end! It is a pleasing and 
felicitous conception of the English Poet, when, giving wing to his imagina- 
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aiQld the ifJ 14 extravagancoe of Indian mythology, he deplete the 
pbysioa) elemeptty otierwise ip turbnlent and mutually hostile, harntoiiicius* 
ly conspiciog firamo a Palace for their faUed King ;*-* 

^ On that etherial lake whose waters He 
Blae aad traospicuous, Hke another sky» 

The elements hod reared their King's abode* 

4 strong controlling power their strife suspended. 

And there their hostile essences they blended. 

To form a Palace worthy of the God, 

Built on the lake the waters were its floor i 
And here its walls were waters arched with fire, 

And here were fire with water vaulted oVr ; 

And spires and pinnacles of fire 
Round watery cupolas aspire, ^ 

«And domes of rainbow rest on Qery towers, 

And roofs of flame are turret^ around 
liVith cloud, and shafts of cloud with flame are bound. 

Here, too, the elements for ever veer. 

Ranging around with endless interohanging ; 

Pursued in iove and so in love pnrsuing. 

In endless revolutions here they roll ; 

For ever their mysterous work renewing ; 

The parts all shifting, still unchanged the whole/' 

Beautiful, as a fiction of the Poetic Muse, is the representation here 
even of the transformed nature and mutual coalition of warring elements 
in the scr^e of their imaginary King ! ' But, how much more beautiful, as 
contempl^d in prophetic vision, the realised counterpart of all this in 
the moral world ! — when the jarring and discordant elements of a heart 
that is ** deceitful above all tbinga and desperately wicked,** shall drop their 
debased and savage natures, and harmoniously coalesce in rearing a spiritual 
and universal temple to Jebovah-Jesus, King of glory, King of Saints! — 
When appetites, given for purposes of wholesome nutrition, shall not dege* 
nerate into the excesses, whether of a grons, or a refined epicurism ; — when 
the social principle, no longer associated with worthless attachments, or the 
promotion of class, or caste, or clannish interests, shall ally and intertwine 
itself with the aspirations and projects of universal charity ; — when firmness 
and courage and manly energy, no longer shrivelled into the spirit of con- 
tention, stubborouess, provocation, warfare and strife, sball impart fresh 
vigour to the promptings of philanthropy, as well as to the varied nmnifesta- 
lions of every power and faculty of Uie soul when prudence, disbcvercd 
from its corruption into cunning, duplicity, or deceit, shall re-ascend into 
its glorious original of a wise, forecasting providence, anticipating and 
providing for the evolutions of mighty designs ; — when self-love, no longer 
ahrunken into selfishness or self-conceit, shall rise into the dignity of self- 
respect and personal independence, and cordially unite with disinterested 
benevolence, in a lively sympathy with the felicity and Enjoyment of all 
sensitive creatures ; — when the sentiments of veneration, hope, and awe, no 
longer linked with the phantasms, the prodigies, and the fictions of an 
absurd and senseless superstition, shall find their fitting objects in the glories 
and sublimities, which are revealed in the magnificent Kconomy of Redemp* 
tion ; — when enlightened reason, no longer glorying in the deceptive fruits 
of its own inflated impotence, will proclaim itself the handmaid of heavenly 
faith, no longer confounded with the mimicries of an earth-born crudulity 
when all the intellectual and rational faculties, braced, invigorated and 
sanctified, shall become the stay and support, the directors and the guides 
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of fbe' vftriied Teeling^, affections and impulses of the rcoi^Wed'hjWrt ; and 
tbft ptfrifted feelings, a(recti6ns> and impulses of the hfort dhall Rotifer life, 
and grace, and ornament on the upholding and directive of the 

sanctified intellect ; — and when all the regenerated energies, and susceptibi- 
lities of the soul shall conspire to dedicate, in happy and fraternal union, 
the height and might of their services to the rearing of shrines and altars, 
palaces and thrones, to the glory end honour of our adored Immanuel! 
Blessed and glorious consummation ! Who would not long and pray to see 
it realized ? But realized it shall be, in God’s own good season. And 
then; — when faith is swallowed up in vision and hope in actual fruition— 
shall the heirs of millenial glory be privileged, in retrospect, to take up the 
verified song of the Couesb or Time ;—8aying — 

“ Love took the place of law ; when’er you met 
A man. you met a friend, sincere and true. 

Kind looks foretold as kind a heart within ; 

Words at they sounded, meant ; and promises 
Were made to be performed. Thrice happy days I 
Philosophy was sanctified, and saw 
Perfections that she thought a fable, long. 

Revenge his dagger dropped, and kissed the hand 
Of Mercy ; Anger cleared his cloudy brow 
And sat with Peace ; Envy grew red, and smiled 
On Worth ; Pride .*tooped, and kissed Humility ; 

Lust washed his miry hands, and, wedded, leaned 
On chaste Desire ; and Falsehood laid aside 
His many -folded cloak, and bowed to Truth *, 

And Treachery up from his mining came 

And walked above the ground with righteous Faith ; 

And Covetousness unclenched his sinewy hand, 

And opened his door to Charity, the fair ; 

Hatred was lost in love ; and Vanity, 

With a good conscience pleased, her feathers cropped ; 

Sloth in the morning rose with Industry ; 

To Wisdom, Folly turned ,• and Fashion turned 
Deception off, in act as good as word. 

How fair the daughter of Jerusalem then ! 

How gloriously from Zion hill she looked ! 

Desire of every land 1 the nations came, 

And worshipped at her feet ; all nations came. 

The East, the West, the South, and snowy North, 

Rejoicing met, and worshipped reyerentl^f 
Before the Lord, in Zion’s holy hill ; 

And all the places round about were blest. 

The desert blossomed, and the barren sung. 

Justice and Mercy, Holiness and Love,^ 

Among the people walked ; Messiah reigned ; 

And Earth kept Jubilee a thousand years. 
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II.— EXODUS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


1. — To (he people o f Scotland in generah and in particular to the Frteudu of 

(he Church of Chirst throughout the landy the A ffeetionaie Repreeen* 

tation of Ministers and ’Elders^ May 1843. 

2. ^^Pastoral Address by the General Assembly of the Free fHhurch of Scot- 

land^ June 1843. 

For many a year had the dust gathered over the Royal Symbols of our 
ancient kingdom, and we had almost come to regard them as lost. At 
length, however, it is hinted that they may still be in existence, and a search 
is instituted for them. They are sought for amid the fears, and found amid 
the acclamations of a people who seemed doing homage to their monarch, as 
they beheld the Regalia which once encircled his brow. And, as we our- 
selves have stood in the dark and guarded chamber, where the venerable 
relic was stored, and saw not only the diadem's golden frame uninjured, hut 
every gem in its setting, our hearts were filled with patriotic ardour, and we 
felt at once more loyal and more free. 

Rut a nobler crown than that of Scotland's ancient Princes has of late 
been searched for and discovered. Not more did our father’s revere the 
crown of those who were their earthly sovereigns, than they did the Crown 
of Zion's King; and they hung it round his Cross, so that as often as they 
looked tojl^e one, they might also see the other. Christ’s royal supremacy 
was with the founders and martyrs of our Church an article of faith. 

Their children were not always so loyal to the * Prince of the kings of the 
earth.’ Never did they openly barter away his crown, and place his sceptre 
avtotcedly in foreign hands. But these royal ensigns of our * Royal Priest,’ 
they did suffer to be locked up in dishonourable neglect, until they had 
fallen out of mind. AH at once, ' however, it comes across men’s thoughts 
that Christ’s crown used to be spoken of and admired in Scotland. It is 
whispered too, where if may yet be found. Our repositories arc not 
searched in vain. That which we enquired after, and for which our fathers 
struggled, comes into sight, most carefully preserved in the arguments of our 
learned men, the confessions of our martyrs, the standards of our reformers, 
and the articles of our Church. Our eyes again * look upon King Solomon 
wearing the crown wherewith our mother crowned him in the day of his 
espousals, and in the day of the gladness of his heart.' 

Thoroughly unprofitable, however, if not insincere, would have been the 
doctrinal admission of Christ's Headship, unless, at the same time, it were 
maintained in effect and detail ; and worse than affectation would it have 
been, to admire the achievements of our ancestors in the cause of religious 
freedom, if we were not prepared to resume their testimony, and enterprise. 
Suppose, that as one walked round the ancient diadem of this ancient king- 
dom, be saw a hand stretched forth to rifle it of its gems, though its frame 
he cannot break, would he not resent the act as not less unhallowed than to 
steal the crown itself? But this was the very thin^ vain men attempted 
with the ‘other Crown, which signifies another kingdom within this realm.’ 
Removsf* the obnoxious emblem, now drawn from its neglect and dishonour 
they cOuId not : it was too strongly guarded by the strong. Neither could 
they deny its existence, — it is too clearly discerned by all. They cannot 
even twist its frame, or alloy the gold there(»f,— it will not yeld in their impi- 
ous hands. What then shall they resolve u|>on ? 1'hey must empty it of its 
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jewels I They will accord to Jesus all bis challenged prerogatives with 
their hp,8,-but at the same time, they deny to his people all their Cross- 
bought rignts. 1 his is the Crown without its gems 1 

Beyond all doubt, the standing of the Christian people in the choice of 
their pastors is a truth of God,— a gift of Christ,— and besides, it is coeval 
with the iDtroduction of Christianity into these lands, wrought into the his- 
tory, of the pettish nation, and the texture of the Scottish Church. At 
times the privilege was overborne by tyrannical princes, and almost extin- 
guished by rapacious nobles. No sooner, however, did the truth any where 
revive, than this grand distinction of the evangelical economy revived along 
with it. Nor >»as it one of those minor details, at least in our case, which 
was grafted on a system by time, or slipped into it by chance. It was a 
principle deeply weighed, elaborately vindicated, and strenuously maintained 
by those who built our Zion, and they laid it among the stones of her 
foundation. It was a legacy from the apostolic Culdees, and which they 
bequeathed to us at the cost of many sufferings. It was a stronghold of4)ur 
mighty Reformers, which neither to sovereign nor peer . they ever would 
surrender, and it even formed a distinguished part of their protest against 
Antichrist. It was an article of faith, with the godly of other days, and as 
soon would a believer deny the Lord who bought him, as renounce his 
Christian liberty. 

If not the Crow’n then, — at least that for which the Crown was ever worn, 
-—was involved in the Non-Intrusion controversy ; and assuredly, had t||at 
principle not been contented for at all hazards the designs of the Redeemer’s 
Headship would have been betrayed. Spiritual power in the hands of the 
Church, is power derived from Christ, and exercised by him. Spiritual 
power ia the hands of patrons is power alienated from the Redeemer, and 
rendered to the world. . Here then, compromise would have be?h treason. 
But the Church was upright and tinn. After a night of darkness, sad and 
soul-destroying as ever Popery brought on, the spirit of our fathers returned 
to their children, and in the name of Christ we demanded our freedom of 
those who had spoiled us of it. ‘ Had I some of that very blood,* said Ber- 
nard, ‘ which was poured forth on the cross, how carefully would,! carry it in 
my golden vessel; and ought 1 not to be as jealous of those souls and those 
gift, that blood was shed for ? This elevated spirit had now fallen upon our 
Church, and under its influence we resolved to gather up all our rights. 

* The people of Kugland,’ said M‘Crie to the House of Commons, ‘ have an 
hereditary prejudice against political despotism ; and I glory to say that my 
countrymen have an hereditary prejudice against Ecclesiastical despotism.’ 
This character our Church has again fully redeemed. At every sacritice, has 
she stood faithful to our insulted Master, and has been honoured above all 
other Churches, to throw the shield of protectipn over the rights of his 
people. , 

It was in 1834 that the struggle on behalf of Christ and his Church 
commenced upon the arena of our General Assembly, and during all the 
interval from t^at early date it has been earnestly carried on. Many have 
been the forms it has assumed,— gradual the steps by which it has risen to 
its present magnitude,— -various the tields on which it has been waged,— 
unexpected the turns it frequently has taken, — intense the anxiety it 
awakened,— sanguine the hopes, and resolute the efforts it called forth, on 
either side,— each year its influence spread, — and it has not closed, until, 
for good, or for evil, it has enveloped the world. It is, however, onor^iark- 
able feature in this mighty contest, that whilst our opponents uniformly 
succeeded in all their aims and measures, — shew who lhat 

sustained them, and likewise to shut them up to the alternative God meant 
they should adopt,— the fjvangclical party never had even a single vote or 
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judgment in their favour beyond tbe deciaions of their own courts, but, were 
worsted at every step from the outset. In almost every other inaUnoe of 
warfare, be it pofitical or military, success vibrates, from side to si^e, and 
both fortune and defeat are equally divided until the Anal blow is struck. 
But here, Erastiaiiism had all along its own way,— -whilst nothing but 
reverse and disappointment awaited tne cause of Ciiristian liberty. It in 
perhaps not unworthy also of notice, that long as the conflict has lasted, the 
respective armies are identically the same in 1843 as in lb33. At all events 
during the considerable period of ten years which has elapsed betwixt this 
and the flrst threatening of hostilities, not one of tbe leaders on either side 
has been removed by death. « 

At length, however, the sound of combat is stilled, tbe old arena of strife 
is t^ear, the very smoke of battle is passing away. We do not speak either 
of success or of defeat. For though the field is quitted, no party claims a 
Victory, far Jess prepares to celebrate a triumph. The combatants are drawn 
off^ut. not nishanded. Now, is there a breathiug time, as if the first cam- 
paign wore closed. But, neither side apprehends that the war is terminated, 
or feels satisfied with the issue. Nothing less did the Evangelical majority 
aim at, than to apply their principles within the Eatablishment, as well as to 
vindicate them befoyc the Church of Christ ; and this design has been 
thoroughly frustrated. The Moderate leaders on the other hand, had 
resolved to bring back the Establishment to those peaceful times, whoa their 
opiponents were content to cushion all their principles on some imbecile 
protest, and then enact the scenes they had most indignantly denounced. 
But so far from this being the position to which they have attained, it is not 
hid even from their own eyes, that they have but exchanged the fatigue and 
perplexities of intestine commotion, for the skill and perseverance, and 
daring ofHhegular warfare. Vain men ! They thought to have broken or 
sheathed anew tbe sword of Christian freedom. But in the onslaught the 
scabbard has been thrown away, and this is alt their gain ! 

The late events which have taken place in connection with our Church, 
cramc on our rulers utterly by surprise, wc are convinced ; and as a political 
blunder, therefore, this is melancholy indeed. A crisis had been developed, 
a catastrophe was on the eve of explosion by which the empire will be 
unsettled, nay, shaken ; yet this juncture is not know in high places, for 
had it been apprehended, sure wc are, it would have been provided against 
in a way far difierent from what we have seen. The mistake, however, into 
which our men in power have fallen, in regard to recent transactions, is more 
lamentable still, viewed as a calculation which had too long, and too largely, 
been justified by their experience of the clergy. We desire to speak advis- 
edly on this point. But using the utmost caution, we cannot but admit, 
that for the most part, if not uniformly, for a great while back, the Govern- 
ment of the day had found our ecclesiastical incumbents ready to 
subordinate their conscience to their stipend — and of this error they were 
not at all likely to be disabused by their Moderate advisers in the present 
ease. What although, then, the Coiivocntionists ha vea recorded their 
principles, and avowed their designs, and published their names ; so deep is 
tbe prevalent conviction that a minister will part with nothing for the truth 
that in this belief the leaders of Moderatisin and the heads of Govcrniuent 
persisted to the last. 

It was melancholy indeed to think that use and wont gave countenance*— 
warrant — to such an infidel imputation. It was still more latiicntabie to 
find that a great admiiiistratiou bad so far compromised their own honour, 
os to deal with our clergy on tbe principle that they were no better than 
simpletoiia or knaves. Out most appalling above all to know, that there 
was a section in the Church who raiitled, if tlicj did not originate, the* views 
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on which Government acted, and who bv the estimate tKev a 

.p«.d in r.garf t, th.ir bmhren of 

^ rtefr principles interfere ivith their ^i^terest 
but that they would cleave at the bidding of men in power, to t£ir mS 
and emoluments, though they must give their Bible to the winds and erv to 
the Saviour in dension, ‘ Hail, King of the Jews.’ Of all the^r acts and 
speeches, ^e utter scorn with which the Moderate party treated the idea of 

Church, and their God, indicates most clearly to our minds, the irre'liirion 

the infidehty~of the class. And this impression is only enhance/ when 
we recollect fluf eagerness they have shown, and the artifices they have used 
to tempt back to their ranks any one who might be inclined to write himself 
a hjmocnte, or coward, by returning amongst them, not only in the face of 
his Convocation pledge, but after having subscribed ‘ the Act of Separation 
and Deed of Demission.’* ^ 


In addition to those ignominious views which Government entertained of 
the unblushing^ meanness of those with whom they were dealing, it was, we 
regret to affirm it, their miserable policy, and even their confident’ hope; that 
they would be able at least to detach the bulk of the Non-intrusionists from 
their beloved and devoted champions, and in that way bring the entire odium 
and bitterness of the dismemberment upon the heads of those generous men 
who had so mightily and disinterestedly fought in the van of this great 
battle. A politician cannot reason without the circle, or feel above the IcVel 
of a politician ; and what, accordingly, they had themselves done over and 
over again, as partiznns in their own warfare, our statesmen judged it would 
be no hard thing to get the clergy of the Church of Scotland to do in the 
crisis of MeiV need. Because Whigs and Tories scruple not shake off 
allies and leaders who arc of no service when the glittering rewards of the 
Treasury arc in view, but trample them in the dust, with all obligations and 
friendships, rather than hazard their own aggrandizement or security, so our 
great men never doubted that the mass of the evangelical square would at 
once step to safety and promotion over the ashes of their chiefs. 

“ Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth ! 
Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the fowler’s snare— the snare is broken, 
and we are escaped.’ Nay ; has not the fowler become a reproach, and a 
scoffin'g-inark to all generations ? Our rulers laid it down, that as clergy- 
men, the Non-intrusionists were devoid of all rectitude — that as Convoca- 
tionists, they had no generosity. And then by subtle correspondence, and 
ample flattery, and unscrupulous promises — by profane adjuration of ‘ the 
God of truth,’ and dark hints of treason- — by every artifice of Ahithophelian 
ingenuity, and every form of bold asseveration — by all the meannesses of 
aristocratic sycophancy, and even the labours of ermined judges, who stepped 
down from the grave bench to supplement their verdicts by epistles and 
purchases^ as the case might need, an effort was made, as desperate as it was 
wicked, to break down our strength, and scatter our host. No adequate 
and full handed measure was proposed, so that all need for secession might 
be taken away ; but all that practised dexterity could do was done to weaken 
it. And we have no doubt, that after he had succeeded in duping for a 
season the amiable defender of our cause in the House of Peers, by state- 
ments which do indicate a taste for refined diplomacy, the Secretary for 


* Our conviction iw, that even though there had been no other ground in Providence 
for the iSecession, it Was a matter of absolute necessity, in order that the real servants 
«f Christ might be purged from the stigma of unscrupulous selfishness, and be again 
invested with that reputation for high-minded integrity, which they had lost, and could 
not have regained in the lisUibliblinieut. 
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flmign aiTtirs felt almost sure that he had aimed ‘ a heavy blow and great 
diacouj^geinent* at the threatened schism in the Scottish Church. Our 
great opponent would, to use his own phrase, ‘ lay his head upon his pillow, 
on the night of the 11th of May, in the contident belief, that for once at 
least, truth was not a match for error, but that Christian simplicity had fal- 
len ^ before one not inferior to Talleyrand in anything but unquestioned 
genius. 

The dream, however, was soon and rudely dissipated. On Monday the 
15th of May 1843, the Convocation resumed its sittings, and the number 
that attended even its tirst council evinced that its ranks were as solid and 
unbroken as ever. Since it rose in November, two thingS had occurred 
which went to ascertain explicity the mind of Government on our claims, 
and fix the position of .the Church. Sir James Graham had spoken out 
with creditable frankness, in his celebrated letter,** and a vote had been 
taken on ountqiicstion in the House of Commons. If the reply of the Home 
Secretary let! nothing to be hoped for, so fur as administration was con- 
cerned, the attitude of Parliament was more unequivoc^ally hostile. An 
opening, however, again seemed at hand, from certain conversations which 
had taken place in the House of Lords betwixt the Man^uis of Breadalhane 
and the Karl of Al^rdeen, so recently as the week before the Convocation 
met. And the first point, therefore, which the Convocation felt it proper to 
determine, wa.s, the amount of what noble Lords had lately been proclaim- 
ing, and the real temper of Ministry in regard to our case up to the last 
intelligence. There were some of the brethren whom the audacity of the 
Foreign Secretary, and the too facile credulity of his interrogator, had stag- 
gered, — and they were almo.st inclined ,to imagine that at length our rulers 
had been luftde to see the true interests of the nation. We should have 
regretted this disposition to linger, or pause, had it led even to a momentary 
distraction of views, or the slightebt appearance of vacillating timidity. Hut 
it was nothing more than the salutary caution of men in whom reigned the 
fear of God, and who felt that it would be no less a sin to anticipate, than 
to retard the designs of Providence. No sooner, accordingly, had Dr. Gor- 
don, first, in a strain of burning eloquence, which reminded us forcibly of his 
speech in the Presbytery of Kdiburgh many years since, against Catholic 
Emancipation ; and afterwards Mr. Campbell of Monzte, in a speech not 
less animated and elective, shown that the ultimatum of the State, as well 
as the Government, had now been declared in the official answers given to 
our ‘ Claim of Kights,* so that even to suppose a change of Hcntiment on the 
part of those who held our destiny in their hands, would be not so much 
preposterously foolish on our part, as intolerably insulting to them, — than 
the whole body became on one mind, and it was carried, nliiiost by acchnna- 
tion, we may say. that no alternative remained, but to leave the Establish- 
ment without delay. 

The next question was, as to the manner in which the resolution now 
adopted might best be carried out ; — and here the same gratifying unanimi- 
ty prevailed. Many felt that it would have been desirable to renew once 
more, and for the last time, a discussion in the General A ssemblv, of the 
great principles at issue. But now that the State, speaking through all her 
organs, had refused a place in the C'ourta of her Establishment to the quoad 
Moera ministers ; to have insisted on their retaining their places, would have 
been disobedience to the law of the land in a matter it has a right to fix. 
At the same time, to supersede the status of these brethren, as rulers in the 
house of God, on the mandate of the civil power, would have been disobedi- 
ence to the law of Christ in a matter clearly within its scope.* A course, 


♦ Inether clement entereil into the ense. Coinmisiioneri to the Assembly hsd been 
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thtfreforlR, it requisite to discover, by which the Church might at once 
render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and reserve in all their 
integrity to God the things which are God’s. 

The expedient to be billowed was at once arranged. It was agreed that 
before the Assembly had constituted, a protest against it as unconstitutional 
and unfree, should be taken by the Gonvocationists, and that forthwith they 
should retire to form thetnselves into a separate court. The policy rf this 
course w’e greatly admired, as it broke up the Church upon no isolated point 
of dispute, but on a ground that embraced all the principles we had been 
contending foj. We did not less admire the protest itself— but feel con- 
strained to view it as a document which was quite worthy of the occasion 
that had called it forth, and of the place it must occupy in the future historv 
of our land. ^ 

The arrangements, made with so much care and vigour for conducting the 
separation in a way suitable to its nature and magnitude, as attonce a religi- 
ous movement and a national crisis, were through the good providence of 
God answering the prayers of his saints, carried into effect with every mark 
of solemnized feeling and impressive order. It is apparent that the Queen’s 
Letter produced to the Assembly by the commissioner, was framed on the 
idea that a motion would be attempted by the evangilieal party to dissolve 
the connection bctvvixt the Church of Scotland and the State and no unin- 
telligible warning was prepared for those who might hazard a procedure so 
inexpiable ! * The settlemenU said the letter, Jited by the act of the Sritisk 

Parliament^ cannot be annulled by the will or declaration of any number of 
indiriduals. The union of the Church of Scotland with the State is indis^ 
soluble. • 

This pompous threat was a vain shaft, and only indicated ho^^calamitous- 
ly ignorant the Ministry were of our real position. Certain we are, that 
even although the menace had been launched in regular assembly, it would 
have fallen to the ground contemptuously unheeded. But its edge was not 
tried. Ere the time was come to draw the weapon, the resolutionists whom 
it was meant to intimidate, had hastened away from the chains and bars of 
an Erastian prison-house, to assert their liberty in more propitious circum- 
stances. We cannot, however, refrain now from acknowledging, that even 
had the secession not taken place before it was tabled, the document just 
alluded to, must have of itself created the necessity for such a step, even 
from the postulatum with which it sets out, than the wretched policy it un- 
folds. Without mask or mitigation, it asserts that from the moment when 
the union is constituted betwixt Church and State, the bond is ‘ indissoluble,’ 
so far as the former party is concerned, and that any proposal to break up 
the alliance would be a contravention of the law. It has come to this then, 
—let the state interpret the acts by which we are established as it pleases ; 
or let the Church in her collective conscience be persuaded that her terms of 
union, perhaps the union itself, are at variance with the mind of Christ,— 
nevertheless, until the State shall grant permission, the Church cannot re- 
linquish her compact. The State may at any time repeal the statutes of 
Establishment, and set the Church adrift; but on no account may the Church 
withdraw from her position, and cease by her own act to be established. Is 
it not clear, therefore, that the whole question ^ of Church Establishments 
must be revised, and the new elements Tor a right judgment on the point 
which have been so rapidly accumulating of late, taken into account when we 
find 80 monstrous a doctrine as this, promulgated from high quarters r Ine 

inier(iict4id from tBkiner tlieir seats, and an entire presbytery had been disfrancbia^ by 
mierdict. These interdicts, however, were but another form of the quoad sacra qnestiou, 
•wid determined by it. 
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grand principle of Establishments we never can surrender or qualify. But 
this adherence to our former convictions^ is not at all inconsistent with this 
farther view, that a Christian Establishment can only safely exist in union 
with a Christian Government. 

We do f^r now, and our fear is grounded on the experience of our Church 
for three centuries, that in the treatment of a church by ungodly statesmen, 
one of two things will ever be aimed at : Either they will take care that it is 
viciously constituted, or that it is viciously administered. They do not ask 
for both alternatives, nor have they, in all likelihood, a preference of the one 
to the other. But give them you must, either a corrupt system, or corrupt 
management. We cannot, therefore, bo surprised, should it now be felt that 
the union of Church and State, upon an evangelical platform, is, in the pre- 
sent condition of civil government, very hopeless, and that Establishments, 
having done the work they were fitted for, must be laid aside to prepare the 
way for the theocracy of the (ireat King, when he shall ‘ take to himself his 
great power and reign.’ At all events, the present adiuinistration have done 
what they can to advance the triumph of Voluntaryism. For, according to 
them, a church is not so much united to the State, as incorporated with it. 
An Establishment implies, they tell us, not a mere tenure of alliance, but a 
deed of absorption. #From the moment that the State establishes ihe 
Church, these twain become one, and one in no other sense than this, that 
the State is paramount, and the Church only an ingredient in the general 
result of a political constitution. The Queen’s letter was thus something 
more than Moderate Erastianism. It was entrenched in downright and un- 
blushing Hobbism.* Not only docs it make the Church the creature of the 
State; it proceeds to swallow up the creature i. has made. An ebtablish- 
ment is a device for making the Church not merely the property, but the 
prey of the State — its victim, even more than its vassal. Bad enough to 
know that wc had no freedom ; but the pitch of degradation was it to be 
told, that wc had no existence as a r’hurcti ! Even had there been no pre- 
vious ground of separation, this would have forced us to the door. It would 
have done more than justified the step — it must have rendered it imperative. 
And they who, in spite of this broad assertion of Hobbesian tyranny, are 
Still without compunction satisfied to abide in the Establishment, must be 


* It would be much better when Sir James is deriving so much from the old school of 
political inhdels, that he spoke out with ail their frankness. Why not let him suy with 
Spinosa, borrowing from Hobbes, ‘ I hold that Slater arc not bound to observe their 
treaties longer than the interest which first led to the treaties continues.’ What Spino* 
sa w'rote, Jrir James Graham has Hone. If Sir James is anxious for the countenance of 
ultra-religionists, as well as above-proof infidels, Jet him Itirii to No. 1. of ‘ Tracts for 
the last Days/ just issued by Irving’s followers, and he may read this to his comfort, 
*tVie question of union betwixt Cluirch and Stale, is not one which man is at liberty in 
these days to discuss, for he has not the power to annul that relationship.* Kant, we 
suspect, had clearer notions than either Sir James or Mr. Drummond on these points, 
for in enumerating ‘ the criteria of the real Church,* he says, IWtio, * The relation 
under the principle of liberly^ of its members to one another internally, and of the 

Church externHlly, to political miirht, are both m in a free ttate* Quarto ‘ As to 
modality constitution is immutable, with tiie reserve according to time and circum- 
stances, to alter the casual arrangements, so as to bring out the idea of its end,* The best 
metaphysics, however, are stire toevapryate when they touch the and ground of politics. 
And very likely Kant would have been as great an Inlrusionlst as his fac-simile, Sir 
William Hamilton, At least, when metaphysical subtlety, and sceptical leanings meet, 
the Church has little to expect In the famous case of Bertelicr, Calvin had said, ‘ I 
will imitate < hrysoslom, and though 1 cannot oppose force to force, let**nie be rnaasacred 
before these hands present the liol v sacrament to those who have been judged unworthy.’ 
And thereon, Bayle remarks, ‘ 'I'liis appeal to Chrysostom, is an artful way of threaten- 
ing the government with insiirr^'ction/ Metaphysical politics and political infidelity 
bring forth the same fruits in all Hg#»s. 
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prepared for any claim the State may put forth, or any abasement it may 
exact. Episcopacy, all rank with the perfumes of popery will be but the 
gnat— the camel has been fairly bolted. 

Before the lime, however, for receiving Ihe royal Letter had arrived, the 
arrangements agreed upon at the Convocation were carried into fall effect, 
and ere the Assembly of 1843 was constituted, the Evangelical partr, with 
all their concurring friends, had withdrawn from the house. It was on 
Thursday the Eighteenth of May that his greatest event of modern 
times took place. It was something to have a bright sky above our heads 
on this occasion — and we had this. The firmament was without a cloud, 
and the earth was calm — a day of serene tranquility — of Sabbath-rest. 
Nor was it less calm, and tranquil, so far as the eye could reach, within 
the w’alls of the Assembly. As in the purest sky, we still knt)W that the 
elements of storm are there, so too, as we looked across the Assembly, as 
all rose up for pray .r, we could not but remember that f //ere ^oo were the 
materials of wrath, and that in an instant a stray spark might light the 
train. We stood until the jirayer was finished in high suspense. But no 
evil sign appeared. Through Cod’s good providence we possessed the 
chair in the person of Dr. Welsh, and no sooner had the house resumed 
their seats than, wdth intrepid bearing, he lifted np,%ind read the Protest 
of the Convocation. It was of considerable length and deliberately given. 
But, during the w^hole time it occupied, all was breathless silence. No 
attempt' was made eitiier to cheer, or to disconcert. And having closed it 
— folded it u|) — delivered it to the clerk wnthout any great formality— 
slightly, but courteously, acknowledged the Commissioner, the Moderaror, 
with all wdio adliered to him, immediately withdrew. It might appear as 
if thcre^ should have been w’ords of parting, and tears of sorrow, and 
blessings from all sitles, w hen so wide and final a separation was concluded. 

No ; the separation is a higli-iiiin«led and public divorce, and almost wdth 
impatient baste the ' ijured spouse casting upon the floor the ring and 
dowry of her unfaithful husband, resigns his home forever ! 

There cannot be a doubt that their opponents, as well as those around 
the throne, were struck with more than surprise, as they witnessed the 
numbers, iitul deportment of those who filed off, seat after seat. Up to 
the last moment hopes had been conceived of thinning their ranks, if not 
of subduing their spirit. But bow utterly delusive all such expectations 
had been, w^as now proved to the dismay of the most sceptical, and by a 
result not more disastrous than irreirievable. Surely some misgivings 
came, at this moment, over the heart of those whom history will charge 
with all the evil. To them, at least, this could not be the hour, either of 
satisfaction or of triumph. From the bottom of our heart we wished that 
those men who had laid so ruthlessly the axe to the root of our hallowed 
vine, had been oblige*!, like their expatriated brethren now, to confront 
their assembled countrymen, under the eye of day — and even /AeiV steeled 
hearts, we venture to predict, w’ould have sunk beneath the tempest of 
scorn which would have proclaimed a nation’s wrath. On the other hand, 
if ever a noVAe sacrifice upon the altar of truth was promptly acknowledg- 
ed, and richly rewarded, it was when the cheer that hmke from the vast 
multitude who waited for tlie retiring hrethren at the door of the Assembly, 
assured t\\em thaV as it. waat\\e naiWaXiavtXe Vvad vVe wa- 

l\ot\'s\itan was with them. Never did men walk into open day w ith ati 
erecter gait, or move confidently challenge the approval and sympathy of 
their fellow-citizens. But with instant and simultaneous shout ten thou- 
sand voices testified that, though ‘ cast down we were not forsaken, and 
that the hour of defeat on the arena of the Assembly, was the hour of 
triumph on the field of Christendom. It was a sight of more than usual 
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interest — ^of Interest intense and subduiniBf-- to look on four iiundrso 
AND slXTt servants of Christ, accompanied with not fewer than one thou- 
sand devoted elders, turning their back upon all the comforts of life, and 
abjimnjT the Church of their fathers. Doubtless they called to mind, at 
thfe martyr hour, their peaceful manses lighted up with all the brilliancy 
of a cloudless sunshine, but which were to be theirs, their children’s, no 
inor^ — that Church too, for which they had often struggled, and which, 
blit for thenx, would now have been a ruin. No wonder, then, if their 
hearts were troubled, and their air solemn. The ground seemed to shake 
under their tread. A Sabbath’s stillness reigned. And as we turned on 
either side to scan tlie ranks of those who lined the veneVable procession 
from George’s Street to Tanfield, we could mark ‘ the daughters of Jeru- 
salem weeping,’ and even her firmer sons. 

Yet was it no funeral procession, all sackcloth and cypress. No! It 
was the proaession of Israel from Eijypt to the wilderness, it was the pro- 
(^ession of the Ark from the house of Ohededom to the city of David ; it 
was the procession of the Church, from the yoke and fetters of servitude, 
to (he * wide and wealthy place which the Lord had prepared.’ ‘ Go ye 
forth of Babylon,’ was the Lord’s voice to us, ‘ flee ye from the Chaldeans, 
with a voice of sinijing declare ye, tell this, utter it even to the end of the 
eartli. Say yc, the Lord hath redeemed his servant Jacob, For ye shall 
go out wdth joy, and be led forth WMth peace ; the mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of (he field 
shall clap their hands.’ Accordingly, the enfranchised Church had scarce- 
ly entered her own hall, than grief w^as forgotten, and all was praise and 
joy. * Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness to 
the end thaf my glory may sing praise to thee, and not be silent. O Lord 
my God, I will give thanks unto thee for ever !’ 

We cannot refrain from saying here, that the hall in which (he Free 
Church was accommodated, w ith its lat bless wallsf and unplastered roofs, 
its air of economy, yet aspect of magnitude, was m admirable keeping with 
the use it was meant to serve. Had wc asseni!)le(l in some gorgeous 
room of the city, or under the dome of one of its s|>lendid clmrches, we 
should have felt That this was incongruous. The decoration would have 
been at variance with our poverty, there would have been restraint too from 
old associations, and (he stream of former times constantly rushing over 
our thoughts, .would have mingled painfully wriih the new current that had 
begun to flow. We do feel very grateful, therefore, for having obtained a 
ball w’hich at once developed the spirit of freedom amongst us, and pro- 
claimed our strength, whilst at the same time it always put us in mind, 
that we had not bnilded our temple on Mount Zion, but only pitched our 
tabernacle in the wilderness. 

Considering what was witnessed in another Assembly, where the con- 
tempt of the audience assailed the hapless court at every step, though 
few w'ere the spectators, it would not have been astonishing had it been 
found difficult at times to wield the minds of the three thousand, who 
day after day crowded the hall of the Free Church. But not one unto- 
ward event oecurred, — nt> jarring, no inconvenience. From the commenee- 
ment, the Assembly of the Free Church resolved to take the Christian 
public along with them. And n^ ver did there rise a more cordial response 
of enthusiastic attachment from floor to platform. The As8cmJ|ly itself 
struck (he key note. But unfailingly, the whole instrument breathed in 
harmony through its thousand strings, and wdlhont one'^discordant note 
this sweet unison of hallowed sympathies continued to (he close. 

In the many tumults which from lime to lime disturbed and disfigured 
the Queen’s owm,’ the call was either for the civil power, or the miliiHry. 
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piece with this, through all their debates the appeal was to the 
e are not sure .f a text was ever quoted, durinV their ,e„ day? 
weary labour. At least, when it was seriously recommended, that thJre 
should ‘ be fewer speeches and more praying,' the advice was smothered 

in so general a laugh, that even the leader of the forty* who ceri-iinlv 
must rank rather with the witty than the devout, expressed’his hone'thu^ 
BO unparliamentary an occurrence might not go forth to the world * ’ 

On the ot her h^nd, we never heard an Act of Parliament quoted in the 
Free Asgerably, hvery argument was a text of Holy Writ. Every appeal 
was to the spiritual tastes of the renewed soul. And an atmosphere of 
prayer hum? oi^r the vast multitude, like the cloud of God of old. At 
once you felt, that here God reigns in undivided supremacy, for his word is 
paramount ; here too he is realized, for they delight to approach his throne. 
The Bible was elevated to its high seat of dominion, and as much was done 
for asserting its power over all, as even at the Reformation itself. Freedom 
too, it migiitbe seen, was not a thing which the brethren w’oiild take to 
themselves, yet withhold from others. But the maxim of all was, ‘ Let 
every man be persuaded in his own mind,’ and they applied it, in its fullest 
tenderness and extent. There was a spirit even of sel^renouncing love and 
generous equalization, ue could observe, ‘for no one esteemeTi himself 
better than another.* Above all, Jesus was recognized as in the midst— the 
Master whom the Assembly sought to honour— the Shepherd whose steps 
they would at every liazard follow— the Saviour at whose feet they laid 
their all. And even a godless world must have been compelled to reflect, 
that surely there does belong a glorious loveliness, as well as an unquesti- 
onable reality, to Him before whom they are not merely told, the crowns of 
heavenjMe cast, hut whom their own eyes see thousands worshiping with 
all theilRreasures ! 

It wan said of the State Assembly that it was very needless in them to 
issue their ordinance of exclusive communion, as no Church on earth, save 
it be the Synod of Munster, w'ould court their embrace, or tolerate their 
alliance. Now, whether this be true or not, true it is that they have been 
favoured w ith no voice of fraternizing admiration, of aflectionate cordiality, 
to cheer them on their rugged path, from any Church. Bask they do in 
the beams of royal favour, vehement as the dog-star, and, when corruption 
is going on, not less pestilential. But no mild ray of sister planet, shining 
in the same hemisphere, falls gently through their storm-rent clouds, and 
speaks of fellowship and prayer. Quite the reverse elsewhere ! For on 
the broad platform of the Free Church, may be seen representatives of all 
denominations in our own land, and deputies from Ireland, Prussia, and 
America; and letters all redolent of charity, from Holland, where our 
fathers of old found refuge and hospitality, grace and learning, in days of 
trouble, in itself such approval and counsel was very pleasant ; but as the 
v ice by which Christ speaks to his churches, sw eeter still. We hail it, as 


• The Kev, W. Proud foot of Avondale To these brethren, who, like Demas, 

have forsaken usi, we would earnestly commend the following quotation from holy 
Baxter — It is the great astonishment of sober men, and not the least reproach 
that ev*er was cast upon our holy profession, to think with what a zeal for tne work of 
Christ, some men seemed to be animated at the beginning of our disagreements, and how 
deeply tlA^did enga«*'e themselves to him in solemn vows, protestations, and covenanta. 
And noiJWvhat advantages carnal self hath since got, and turned the stream another 
way 1 So that the same men have since been the instruments of our calamity, in break- 
ing in pieces and dishonouring the Churches of Christ, yea, and gone so 5® ^ha 
taking down, aa much as in them lay, the whole ministry that stand approved in iho 
land. O ! do not by trifling give advantage to the temper to destroy your work, aiip 
yoii /oyeMer.V 
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the assurance that we have not * followed a Hght that leads astray/ nor 
missed the footsteps of the flock. 

And who after this will talk of schism P Is that schism which unites 
together all Christ’s servants in the bonds of peace, and separates them 
from an unclean and iinblest residuum— ^an expiring carcase of skin and 
skeleton f Could that be schism over which all who lovegthe Lord Jesus 
have clap|ied their joyful hands, and which all true churches have thanked 
God that they have beheld it ? No. It is easy to brand a church with the 
death’s-head and cross-bones of schism } but not so easily eatallished, save 
in the ear of prejudice or credulity. Schism is the ahtagv^iist of unity — 
and we are sure to err in regard to schism, unless we flrst understand what 
unity implies. There is a unity in some bodies, which looks fair, and lasts 
awhile. But it is a unity of interest, — or a unity of fear— or a unity of 
etiquette — ora unity of compulsion — or a unity of habit. But a unity such 
as this, is hollow, rotten, worthless ; it is the unity of a gathered sheaf — 
snap the frail band, and all is a loose and scattered heap. It is impure too. 
It does not cement, nor weld, — neither does it san^fy. And consequently 
it can be no source of prosperity to any church. T^iereis, however, a unity 
founded on Christ, and identical with that unity which subsists between the 
Father and the Son, — a unity in faith and hope — a unity in aim and desire 
—a unity of affectionate love and unbounded confidence. And unify like 
this is what the Saviour enjoins. Any unity, however, but such unity, is 
no required — no accepted unity. It is the unity of free*mason$— not the 
unity of believers. And, however men may speak, there is schism in the 
body where this unity prevails. To separate from an orut ward church, is 
called schism. And it rnay be so. But not necessarily. Necessarily, how- 
ever, there is a schism in a church, if one member be there who emnot join 
with me ^a believer. But the schism is his, not mine. ItisUpklwho 
rend the church, but he. We are called to unity, and warned against schism. 
But the unity to which we are called, it such a unity as subsisfed between 
Christ and his Father. And the schism therefore, against which I am ad- 
monished, is not a schism that separates me from a fellow-creature, hut 
such a schism as would break up ray unity with God in Christ, * That they 
may be one, even as toe are o7ie.* 

Next to having a clean conscience, and free hands, the great thing is a 
single eye— not in the sense of uprightness, but merely in the sense of pur- 
jM»sc. It is w’ell to be pure in the sight of all men, and without restraint. 
But, over and above, we must have a mark and end — a course and a goal, if 
we are not sadly to fail in any enterprize. Wherever there is vacillation in 
design, there we are sure to find helplessness, — ‘ a double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways.’ But it is power itself, if not conquest, to have a 
clear apprehension of my own meaning — a vivid idea of wdiat I would be 
at. Even mistaken zeal, and a paltry aim, and great reverses, > if we are 
only aware of what we are doing, and would do, will he a tower of strength. 
If will impart spirit to our actions, and invest our history with grandeur. 
Now, the Free Church had this advantage assiii^edly.* Their eye was sin- 
gle, — and so it was full of light; their will was single, — and so it was 
instinct with vigour. Tliey w’ere embarked on an ocean wide at least. But 
they kept a heaven in sight. To christianize their own neglected land, and 
a heathen world — to be a Missionary Church,— to develope and unfold all 
the marvellous energies o4 Presbyterianism, for the galherinirti 
elect by the preaching of the word, this was their high aim, rmmng, yet 
guiding all their impulses, — this was their cynosure, and by it they steered 
their perilous way,— this was the centre round which every speaker revolv- 
ed,— to which every scheme gravitated, — which gave precUiou to all our 
efforts, and resistless strength even to an infant church. 
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The Church of Scotl^and haabeen the subject of lavish euFogy, and our 
opponents were always most anxious to extol her constitution, when they 
aimed at a dendlier violation of its principles and freedom. But for a cen- 
tury past, and more, what have all the laud-marks of our original polity 
been,— ^all the monuments of our fathers* zeal, save like the magnificence 
of Sidon, a ruin, under water, — discerned only at some favourable tide, or 
by some adventurous traveller ? Oftentimes have we seen what was once a 
full and hearty Current, seized by the cold of winter, pursuing its slow atid 
hard-earned way beneath a sheet of massive ice, that seemed ever on the 
point of sealing it up in eternal fetters. And just so was it with the spirit 
of our Scottish #Heformers, during the reign of Moderation, — that bleak 
winterof religion in our land. The stream of life was not, it is true, over- 
powered, and driven wholly away; but it was a hidden and languid stream. 
At every step it dragged its chain, and seemed as if about to cease from 
flowing. It held on its way. But that was all, — it shed no^ fruitfulness 
along its course. Not one principle of our (Jhurch did the Moderate leaders 
understand. Not one of its capabilities did they work out, during their 
ascendancy. Not one dep irtment of its constitution did they execute ac- 
cording to the mind and [>ractice of our fathers. Indeeti, where freedom 
—unrestricted and unsuspecting freedom — is not known, Pr^byterianism 
must expire. 

But, no sooner had freedom braced the air anew, than PresbyteHanlsm is 
established in its fulness and vigour. The Free Church boldly threw it- 
self into the mind of the Reformers, and to recast all things in their lofty 
mould, was its avowed design. Nor w^as the effort tdomuch for its infant 
strength. It has set up our primitive polity in all its extent, — it has admi- 
nistered all its principles, — it has re|jroduced all its characteristics. As our 
fathers, %rich regard to the grievance of patronage, which they could only 
‘crave to have reformed,* but could not themselves reform, so, in regard to 
the principle of an Establishment, the Free CJhurch could only assert, but 
had it 'not in their power to accomplish it. This, however, they did, scared 
not by ail that had happened, — they inserted it on the very front of their 
testimony. JJr. Urwick, in his ‘ Thoughts .suggested hy the late ecclesias- 
tical movement,’ and various others among our dissenting friends, cannot 
wonder enough at the tenacity wiih which we cling to a system that has 
wrought our overthrow. But our astonishment is all the other way ; for 
whilst from the beginning we have held strenuously by the principle of an 
Establishment, late evenCs have only served to show' us its value and bear- 
ing in a more impressive light ? Coming to the root, the principle of Es- 
tablishments is this, that evvry man is bound to promote the interests of 
Christianity with all his means. This, however, is not principle that 
applies to a government exclusively, — though its scope n^ust embrace poli- 
tical influepce and^authoiity, of course, and a fortiori,— \\\e principle reach- 
es to every holder of land and capital ; and unhss, therefore, the principle 
of an Establishment be conceded, it cannot be unfair in such individuals 
to deny ns the facilities w^eask for propagating the ‘ truth as it is in Jesus.* 
Why is it that the free Cinirch of Scotland looks oiir aristocracy so bold- 
ly in' the face, and telhs them at their peril, to refuse Christ's people 
opportunity of serving Him as they desire? Even, because we hold the 
grand principle of an Establishment,— the principle that lays every one, 
without except ion, under a necessity from which he cannot escape, to glo* 
Hfy Qo^uy the diffusion of the truth.* 

♦ Dr. WardUw in the last man wlio ahowM attack the apiiitual independence of EhU^ 
hliahed Churches, and minfflo so muih of cuude^scension and piijr in hn eye when the 
ttniles upon t#t. On whet tenure docs he hold his own place of worship ? ^ Has he not 

N 3 • 
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At the iiine» let not the ?otarii3$ of the existing Ustabiishment 
boast over ua^ as if we were in a dilemma of inconsistency, because we 
deny the principle of Voluntaryism! whilst still we occupy its position. 
For the question of an Establishment as a practical measure is directly 
the question of the State!«-and the question of the Church but remotely 
and subordinately. The Church of Christ is bound to enter into alliance 
with the State, provided she can still semain the Churcti of Christ in do- 
mg so: And, she also is bound to make proclamation unto the State, of 
its duty in this respect. But further, the Church has neither call — nor 
right, — nor power to proceed. All beyond this point is the concernment 
and obligation of the State alone. 

Having laid at its foundation the true principle of Christian freedom, 
as well as the true standard of Christian obligation, in the principle of 
an Establishment, the Free Church went boldly forward to set in motion 
all her organization, as a Church of Christ standing on the platform of 
Presbytery.* So far as her pow’er reached during the limited period of 
one Assembly, she made good all her promises, — and gave effect to most 
of those protests which had so long been accumulating on the table of 
hen General Assembly. Non-intrusion is thoroughly secured. But this 
was not enough, — popular election is recognized in all its Scriptural ex> 
tent. The Eldership is permanently^placecl on a right basis, and the anci- 
ent order of Deacons restored as an essential part of oiir economy. The 
cause of Education was duly attended to, as in the times of Knox, and an 
impulse given not merely to the erection of schools, but of a theological 
college,— and a university upon a Christian basis. And, as at once con- 
nected with the heathen by the tie of duty, and with the faithful every- 
where by affection, the Free Church, like her ancestors of old, joyfully 
held out the right hand of fellowship to all who love the Load Jesus 
Christ, and placed missions on a footing more catholic and efficient than 
ever. 

Thus equipped, and on her course, our Church occupies high vantage 
ground indeed ^ and without .compromise may she now hold intercourse 
with all, and speak the truth to all without offence. E'ipecially, we would 
remark, she is now pretty much independent of all extrinsic countenance, 
and superior to all political manoeuvre. We would not boast — but it is a 
pure matter for congratulation, that noware we done with a hostile but 
wily Government — and done forever. The day of perfidious Bills,* and 

• 

title-deeds ? Do not these documents engross the creed of his Church ? Is not that 
creed, by*the terms of his charter, the ground of his lease f Let him lake one article 
out of his creed, — and could he possess his church another Sabbath? No. Is it not 
clear then, that nnlefs virtually the pruici/^/e of an Establishment is felt, Dr. VVanllaw 
has no mure spiritual indcueiideiioe than we ever had, — anf| far less than what we at this 
moment enjoy. Only let his superior act toward him as patrons have done to us, and 
be able attne same time to command the C'ourt of Session, and he will then admit, that 
there will Be true liberty for the C hurch of C hrist, only when the orintiple of an Esta- 
bliahment.«-'Or the obligation of all, to help forward the cause of rignteousness by every 
means within their power, has become universally ascendant. 

* Lord Aberdeen has tabh cl his Pill once more — and it is even worse than when it 
first issued from the Dean’s pen. It subsUniiates every prediction, and justifies every 
proceeding of the Secessionists. We have no intention of analyzing it; but we cannot 
help adverting to one feature of it which is new, viz., the substitution of * parishioners’ 
for oommunicanU, as the individuals to Whose jnrfgmeni the qualities of a nmiister are 
CO be aubmttted. No doubt it was of some use to introduce a clause that will Mow Epis- 
copaiian beriiora tome infiuenre in the choice of a pastor who may be a gentleman, nut 
the man who could place on the aame level at to ecclesiastical privilege, and the exercise 
of a aertpiural duty, inftdela and Papiata, and members of the Church, thoi^ that he 
carea for no rule of Qod’s word, but aims only at coAciliuting a majority in his favour, 
bianifestly the haughty peer is himself * laivyerrid^* ami for fear of a third castigation 
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hnmillntiiig deputations is over, and it is not likely that we shall soon again 
see the Chur^ of Christ bandied— (as of old Christ himself was betwixt 
CttwpnftBiiftcl Pilate, and Herod,)— >between insolent State-secretaries^ and 
pedantic Baronets, implacable judges, and cold-blooded divines. The 
liberum arbitrium is ours at last. We are free in the liberty that Christ has 
given us. It will be a very dijfferent matter, therefore, to negotiate with us 
now, from what it would have been but six weeks ago. We are in circum- 
stances that will enable us to say to any who may take a fancy to another 
series of proposals—* Let there be no ambiguity, and no delay — here is a 
Church formed after the model of Christ, so far as we have been taught 
it ; you may ^ndow it if you choose— but you must endow it as it 
stands/ 

It was an error, and a serious one, which was committed at the Reforma- 
tion, both in Germany and Geneva, that they suffered the tide on the neck 
of which they had been borne so far, to fall before they coippleted their 
projected schemes ; and in this way lost advantages which it was ever af- 
terwards (especially in the case of Lutheranism, w^hich stands to this day 
a fragment, vast hut imperfect) found impossible to overtake. We would 
warn the Free Church against this danger, and implore it to be on its 
guard. Many will urge, Now we have done a great deal, let us breathe 
awhile : enthusiasm is good as^n impulse, but dangerous as a current, let 
us wait till it subsides : it wilffiot do always to keep the same pace, else 
many will fall behind,— let us draw the rein. But such ideas wdll work 
injury if they prevail. The cloud of influence that has brought us of 
late such refreshing from the presence of the Lord, will not fix itself 
above us, and loiter on its way to other regions till we have filled and 
emptied our vessels at leisure, jSven by October next, we may not find 
the general mind so susceptible of impression as in May; and unless, 
therefore, the die of our primitive constitution be vigorously struck now, 
we will shortly find that w'e must labour with the chisel, where at present 
the mould would be suffidNnt — or w^hat will be worse, we may learn, when 
it is too late, that it is impossible to carry our arrangements farther, and 
that we shall have to desist before we have realised one half of what we 
had sketched. 

But though we throw out the above hints, we do not apprehend an)r 
cessation of energy and exertion on the part of our Free Church, until it 
be thoroughly organized according to the pattern of our Reformers, in 
subordination to the will of Christ. And should it so turn out, then whe- 
ther we regard this movement as a syatem^ or as an eventf it is not possi- 
ble to exaggerate either its present or its prospective consequences. We 
need to restrain ourselves here. ¥or no doubt the human mind, always 
fond of discoursing on the future, is much too quick and ardent in its spe- 
culations upon a new juncture of affairs ; and the results that time elicits, 
are frequently not a litlle at variance with the results which we had cal- 
culated. We may not have been atall mistaken as to the force and current 
of an event. It may he capable of all that we predicated of it. But in a 
short wdiile after it has begun to move, it enters among other forces and 


from the law Lorde, who certainly are not too civil to his Lordship, he has dared, in the 
face of the Church, to assign the same standing and authority to an atheist or drunkard, 
as to a cdnimuoicanl, in the trial oi a minister. \ et Br. Muir ot St. Stephens especi- 
ally approves; of this part of the bill ! I And it is ol this bdl that William Penney, 
klsquire,. has with wanton hardihood ventured to say, ‘ Ihe Bill gives all which was 
promised— gives all the Church as an li8lttbii.shuient could seek or expeci^and all that 
IS iieedful for a Church of Christ to possess/ Surely, ray Lord, a sheriffdon, if not the 
hetich, is the least reward you can oifer in return Cur such ‘ An opinion. 
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new eurrente, by which it it so thaped and turned, that ira flwt elmraoter 
is wholly neufraliaedt and it starts mtoH path we never could have hnagin*' 
ed. Still, however^ in spite of all the caution that is proper for us to 
observe in such a matter, we are convinced, th^t the Free Clntrch of Saot^ 
land is pregnant with great results, whether we view it simply as achurch, 
or as a crieis-^as a system, or as a movement— »-as a juncture, or as a 
soteiety. 

Viewed as a system, it will at present contrast with great vividness and 
advantage against Episcopacy, and dt^monstrate to thoughtful and candid 
minds, how inert and iinproiitabie for all the purposes of troth, is this 
elaborate framework. At all times has this model of ecclev'iastical regims 
been found a weak, though showv engine— serving no great end either of 
usefulness or discipline— nt enougn as the appanage of a monarchy — quite 
unable, even with the resources of Britain at its command, to moiiiti either 
a world or a nation to the pow’cr of the faith. More, however, than even 
heretofore, does it seem to be paralysed for the high aims of a Christian 
Church, so that of late it has been seeking, through * the Factory Ediica- 
tion Bill,’ to borrow the semblance of ecclesiastical life, by a beggarly 
accession to its |x>litical influence. In this the ambitions hierarchy has 
been worsted ; apd either will it now sink into dee|)er impotency, or call in 
superstition to its aid. But at this momen^the Free Church of Scotland 
rises by her side, and now the eyes of ChriWendom are fixed on the w ond- 
rous spectacle of Presbyterianism, denied all State countenance and sup- 
port, girding herself for war against evil to the ends of the earth; wdiilst 
Episcopacy, basking in the sunshine of royal favour, leagues herself with 
the very foes she ought to have slain, and becomes a tool of the 
prince of darkness. Independency, too,*'or more properly Congregationa- 
lism, will be nowr put anew on its trial, side by side with Prcsbytt'ry. And 
most assuredly in all that regards vigour and compactness — in all that re- 
sults from counsel, and depends on union — in all too that guards justice, 
and quickens love, it will be found as a system, ^iseniially defective, when 
compared with the Free Church of Scotland. 

We shall fall, how'ever, into a mistake of no trivial character, should w e 
imagine that, because our system is admirable, the reconstruction of it will 
avail to any change we set our hearts upon. On the contrary, even in the 
heart of the best system, something is often bound up which is inconsistent 
with God’s mind; and so after all our labours, because this is the case, we 
may not find the success that was anticip ated. The ground must be sur- 
veyed — the channels cut — the banks raised — the rails laid down. Yet let 
us not be disheartened if, after all, the traffic ia inconsiderable. The best 
engineered line often pays worst. Man’s calculations do not always suit 
with the sovereignty of God— and w’hat we would do by means, he prefers 
doing himself. Even with our machinery, as perfect as may be, and owned 
too of Goil, it must be kept in mind, that it is not to evangelize the nation, 
in the sense of making all its families * households of faith,’ that we are 
called. Never was this done by any Church, however pure, and intrepid, 
and active ; and less than ever have we reason to expect that the world shall 
embark ofi its millennium, through the instrumentality of Churches which 
the Lord saw needful to visit in his wrath, and which he has shaken to their 
foundations. We are to lift up the cross in all our villages. We are to 
speak of Christ to every man — running to and fro on errands of saving 
knowledge. Bat in all this jjaboiir we are not to suppose that it is given us 
to introduce the reign of peace, through righteousness. All unto which wc 
seem appointed, is to gather in the elect who are waiting in the clefts of 
the rock, until the glory of God passes hy^ and summons tnem from nature^s 
fearful pit. 
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I *®. ««T ♦h.t we think a time for thU purpoae wil 

be *i*en. The^t^od may be abort, and after it we do anticimte ‘ a craat 

have, it aeeroa ta,iu,.a period 
of «alnm-a>reart«mt.timeof aafety, aa a day of keen and ceaaeleaa labour. 

belief jh^t the future i* big with awrpaaaing. 
trouble. Stall it la not at variance with thi» apprehension, to liold also ,thi5. 
there snail an interval of repose, when, as betwixt the crucifixion of the 
Saviour nria the siege of Titus, there ahall be lariie opportunities for the 
preaching of the Gospel. And as such a view may tend materially to quick- 
en our energies, as well as console, w e shall for a moment touch upon the 
grounds that reisder it probable. It is true that the aristocracy have declare- 
ed themselves hostile to us, and may hinder the introduction of the Gospel 
wdthin the parishes of which they hold the suuf^riority. But at the worst 
this would only be an intimation from ‘the Spirit,’ that we must ‘pass, 
by Mysia, and come down to Troas/ because the harvest in the former 
esse is not white, bat in the other the fruit is ready to drop. Ve are how- 
ever, convinced, that that kind of opposition which our landed proprietors 
have given us of late, will abate, and that they who have so uniformly 
shown their profound indifference to the religion of their tenants, will im- 
mediately resume their former habits. The very same spirit that has re- 
cently manifested itself against our Free Church, was provoked by the 
Secession in 1743 — and lairds^and heritors were just as virulent then as 
now.* But ‘ the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof and they 
who were the mere tillers of the soil, until the great Owner comes, soon 
abated their proud spirit, and the word had free course ; until from four 
ministers in the same connection in 1732, they now muster not fewer than 
357* to whom the entire kingdom iiffree. Had we no other ground, there- 
fore, than the experience of the first Seceders, to rest on, we could not but 
expect all latitude in the preaching of the truth, w'hatever hostile influences 
we may have to encounter at the outset. And it will be well for the coun- 
try, that this hope is realized; for though a well-conditioned people may 
bear much, it is perilous to try them to the utmost verge of their for- 
bearance. 

But whether we read Scripture, or general history, we remark in addition, 
we find it alniDst uniformly true, that a season of violent effort, or of perse- 
cution, is followed by a time of rest, tvhen all parties suffering from exhaus- 
tion. cease to annoy or menace one another. It w'as memorably so after the 
troubles occasioned by Paul to the faithful throughout Judea, had ceased ; 

‘ for then had the churches rest, and were edified, and were multiplied.’ And 
scarcely ever has God’s periods procedure been different — but at all periods he 
has caused a period of tranquility to succeed a time of conflict in his church. 
Indeed, ‘ except those days of tribulation were shortened, there should no 
flesh be saved ; but for the elect's sake those days shall be shortened.’ Chief- 
ly, however, do wc found that hope of a little breathing-time, w^hich we have 
ventured to express, on a distinct revelation of Peter in this passage, * And 
it shall come to pass in the last days, I will pour out of my Spirit upon 
all flesh, and I will show wonders in heaven above, and signs in the earth 


• “ In corUin insUncea, landlords threatened to turn their tenants out of their 

farms, if they permitted the Seceders to assemble for wordship on their ground. Ine 
liarl of Belkaven having threatened to deprive a tenaij^f his lease, because he chose 
to atteoil a Seoeaaiou place of worship, received the fotiowiiig dignified reply ; Mr 
Lord. My grandfslher, father, and myself have all been cornlortable as tenants on yoi^ 
lordship'a estate. But we never surrendered our consciences to you.^ And, i y 
lordship is resolved to be the first persecuier in East Lolhan for conscience sake, I am 
determined to bo the first in subiuitliug to pertiecutioii. M KEUiiow, p, 
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beneath : tbe^un shall be turned into darknesB, and *t^m6nn into blood, 
before that f^reat and notable day of the Lord oome.’ Now« moat diatinct* 
ly is it here |>romiaed^ that, in the tatter daye» a great reriTal of godlineaa 
shall take place over all the earth, and the elect be abundantly gathered, 
This^ howeveri we are.of course entitled to assume shall be accomplished, 
in the ordinary use of means, so long as the present dispensation eodtiniies. 
But as to the date of this blessed era, Peter gives us two landmarks, 
in an antecedent period, and a succeeding event, which show us when the 
promise is to be realised in all its extent and plentitiide. He frsi specifies 
the period during which it is to happen — * the latter day8,’~and this«ex- 
press uniformly denotes the close of our dispensation. But^ Paul, still later 
speaks of ^ the last days and posterior to both, John says, * it is the last 
hour/' If tben the times of the apostles were the * last / nay, if apostles 
had ceased to number time by days, because it was rim down to hours, we 
must be far amid the evening twilight ; we must be verging close on sunset ; 
we cannot very distant frcfm the time of which Peter speaks. But we 
are next told, that the prediction quoted from Joel shall precede a strange 
event, * even the great and notable day of the Lord.’ This day is not come 
as yet. It comes, how^ever, within the interval of ‘ the latter days and 
when it comes, it shall be clothed in all the majesty of God. It is the day 
of God, in opposition to the day of men, which has lasted since the fall. 
And then shall all the earth has of strength be sliaken, its greatness laid in 
ruins^an^ Jesus exalted in universal and magnificient triumph over all his 
foes. But, manifestly, Joel’s * notable day,’ and John’s * seventh vial,’ are 
synchronous, if not identical. Nay, it must be so; for the seventh vial 
ends the judgments of the w*orld ; its blow is final; the voice from the 
throne declares the completeness of thV: plague; the mystery is finished ; 
♦ it is done.* If, how^ever, with this view, w’e connect the fact, to which we 
have frequently made allusion before, that the last drops of the sixth vial 
must now be running, we shall understand how near we may be to the very 
period when, with solemn judgments an the earthy there mil be vouchsafed the 
noblest mercy the earth has yet enjoyed. It is before ’the great and notable 
day’ of ‘ the latter days’ that the great effusion is to take place, and there- 
fore even now ’ the set time to favour us may be come/ At all events, let 
us feel near a signal manifestation of God, and multiply our efforts whilst 
the day lasts, In the end hostilities will be resumed. But we shall have a 
truce ffir a season, and the Spirit shall descend in heavenly fulness upon a 
languishing world. 

Granting, however, that there shall be a time of peace, even though on- 
ly for a little, then, as a system^ the Free Church cannot fail to produce 
extensive results, and leave its impress on the whole breadth of society. 
It sets forth over the entire land with unrestricted freedom, and energetic 
xeal, and commanding Udent, and, at the same time, elevated not more in 
its own consciousness, than in the eye of all, by the sacriftceit it haa made. 
And these are moral resources which would Imve secured the triumph al- 
most of any cause. Subordinated, hom*ever, as they are to the advancement 
of the Gospel, they shall surely make our land at length resound with the 
tidings of a free salvation. 

Considered as an evenly the results of the Free Church are not less 
important than its results, as a system. That by means of it all the prin- 
ciples in which it has originated, and all the truths of Presbylerianisin, 
will be more firmly rootsj^L and more widely spread — that it will check the 
errors which are beginning to prevail in certain branches of the Presby* 
terian Church, and restore their soundness and energy as at the first, by 
the power of affectionate jealousy and open-hearted intercOiirse-*-thai it 
will limit, if not countsfact, as a development of moral influence and 
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prepared for in our day, the present 

*t"? r«m !n^« ‘he epiritual and unseen- 

that It will annminM in language that no man can misunderstand, and by 
symboU whtch allthe world can . the excellence of Jesus, and 
the. value of hi8 gosiiel-that it will set the heart of all Christians on a 
project of uoKm, and show them a point and platform on which they may 
rally; above all, that It will direct the Church to Him who is alone her 
head, end tcMh her to long for the time when He shall reign in the midst 
of her» and be her glory, it is not difficult to admit. But, on the other 
hand, it cannot be concealed, that as an event the Free Church will lead 
to conseouencQS of a far^ diiTerent nature from what we have now men- 
ttonedo For, as an event, it must ijo to separate still^more widely the two 
orders of society, and by the mere fact of their now hostile, as well as 
different religions, even though there be no persecution, drive the rich and 
poor as far asunder as in Russia. As an event, it must shake our eccle- 
siastical Sstablishment to the dust,, and thus ultimately involve in the 
same ruin all our other institutions; for by one stroke has the religion of 
Scotland been disestablished, and a majority has been put into the hands 
of dissent. As an event, not only will it henceforth compel our statesmen 
to manage this empire by the balance, instead of the union of conflicting 
parties; but ihe fact having taken hold of all minds, that the bidding of 
the Slate, ami the bidding of Christ, are opposite and irreconciieable, it 
has placed Christians now in the same relation to the Civil Magistrate 
as in the days of Cmsar or of Nero. Above all, the movement we speakp 
of simply as an events has led, is leading and more and more it will lead 
to the disentanglement of the Church from the world, until all intercourse 
between them ceases. Tlie world, however, cannot remain without a 
religion; and when, therefore, it feels itself left naked, alike of the 
form and the fire of godliness, it will welcome, it will invite, it will pur* 
*chase at any cost, the embrace of superstition. Popery then enters in 
and takes possession. We do not say that this will be a process of one 
Step ; neither ran we determfne the circuit which it will take. But in all 
likelihood the Erastian Establishment will speedily and cheerfully yield to 
extensive innovations in the direction of the Church of England. Mitigat- 
ed Episcopacy in the Establishment will soon find it for its interest to 
league with the apostolic succession of our Non-jurors, and Laud no long- 
er sheathe his hOrn and hoof. But Puseyisro, wanton from success, and 
with the key in her hand, will lose no time in opening the door to Popery, 
and once more ‘the Mother of Harlots' prepares her incantations in the 
heart of Scotland ! Yet, beyond this point w^e can descry a further change. 
No hierarchy, be it Piiseyite or Popish, will rear its mitred head, and siir- 
pliced form, and |>arade its mimic priesthood on the stage of our native land 
without instant revulsion— without dire revenge. We would not deal in 
hiisardous predictions, nor scatter undefined alarms: But beyond ail 
doubt, there are signs not equivocal of Antichrist's approach. His lines of 
circumvallation are drawn ; and we would not be astonished, if **'^?*^ 
denly we heard him blow his summons of capitulation and surrender.^ As 
certain, however, it is, to all who know either the past history ot Scotland 
or its present mood, that if the Man of Sin shall seize our temples, and 
garrison Oitr strongholds, he will awaken a terrific a conflict at 

once with a nation's history and a nation's conscience, backed by a nation s 

thin straggle comes, it will lie asked, who brought it on the land , 
end variously will the questioned be answered. That the lof‘y *'®,* 
blame up to the full amount of theic ability, let StuJ 

uuy great burden of public agitation on the shoulder of so weak and futile 
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a fHction/sefoiB to un quite absurd. Neither would we, as, Dr, M^Parlan 
of Greenock did in the Aast^mbly, charge the whole guilt upon the present 
administration for we are convinced, that what has happened, happened not 
through the design, but by the blunder of her Majesty's advisers 9 and 
glad would they be to recal their infatuated policy. The Moderate party 
were of course determined to regain their lost af^cendancy, and to make this 
aim good, we believe there is nothing they would not have perilled or sacri- 
ficed. Yet neither had they the means of fulfilling all their wickedness. 
pLisey ism, however, caressed by the aristocracy, and connived at by the 
throne,* blended its influence against us, and arrayed the entire mind of the 
great noble in oonosition to our claims. But chief of ndl, in this griev- 
ous overthrow, were the men who brought to our controversy, the vindic- 
tive feelings of worsted diplomacy and rancorous partisanship. Who these 
are, is a matter of history, and we have no need to conceal them. It was 
n^y Lord Aberdeen, and his ally the Lord Justice Clerk for Scotland, that 
from the outset were the mooters of this strife. They schemed, and manag- 
ed the fatal drama. And without reserve or abatement, on them we de- 
volve the entire responsibility of this catastrophe, with all the mischief it 
has wrought as yet, and all the mischiefs that must follow in its train. 

But handing up this question to a higher tribunal, where God sits and 
not man, we turn for a moment to another not less important, What is now 
the duty of all who hitherto have ranked as members of the Church of 
Scotland^^ And assuredly this question, whatever it may have lieen for- 
merly, is at last simple enough. It is not, Do you approve of the way in 
which the controversy has been managed ? nor, Do you think that the 
secession was imperative ? It is not even, Do you acquiesce in all our 
principles ? nor. Would it be of any consequence that a bill was now in- 
troduced, which embraced our every claim? The question that each mem- 
ber of the Church of Scotland must now consider, lies not among these 
elements at all, — it is a question of much nearei access, and arrower com-* 
pass. This is it. The Chruch of Scotland^has become two, — it is divid- 
ed into two religious bodies, — in a lose iivay of sprak^ig. w’e have now 
two churches in the midst of us. Well, to one or other of these must all 
adhere; and the only question whi«rh each man has now to resolve, is, 
Whether of the two ^thall I join? There are tW'O alternatives, — but 
two only. It is not possible to regard both parties as alike right, or as 
alike wrong. The events of the last month have made it clear as sunshine 
that the State ^hurch^ and the Free Church of Scotfand hav not one 
thing in Common. In the course of eight days, every principle asserted 
— revery measure adopted — every statute passed— every case decided — every 
sentence aflirmed during a period of eight years by the latter was without 
exception, and without a pause, swept away by the former, not merely in 
indecent haste, but with a desperation that seemed allied to phrenzy. 
The two bodies, then, are not simply mistaken Rivals ; they are irrecon- 
cilable Antagonists. They do nut touch, save it may be for conflict, at 
a singlO point. They have not one common feature — or motive — or design 
— or sympathy. They differ not — as we do with Dissenters — on minor 
points ; they are essentially, intensely, immutably opposed. Ignorant or 

— ; s ^ 

^ ** Her Uajsstj will continoe to niitntain inviolnte the Pretbylerisa Chnrch govern- 
ment in Scotlnnd. You do not require thie asturance through me. especially when you 
had so lately the pleasure of seeing her Majeatv amongst yeurseWet/* 80 spake ino 
Lord High Commissioner to the Residuary. And there was no voice honest and intrepid 
enough to remind him, that so far from recognising the Church of Scoilirtid. when 
amongst os, her Majesty was advised openly to insult it, by declaring that it wss s 

Church with which she could not worthip. 
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aiTecfed ‘o '•'‘en the present rupture to the hasty conten- 

tion betwixt Paul and Barnabas But it is a separation far difiVrent in all 
respects ;--the separation not of infirmity, but of principle,— a separation 

of cod1ine8s, notof temper— the separation even of li«ht from darkoess, 

—of Christ from Belial, becHiise there is no concord betiveen them 

The question then to bedecided, is abundantly simple-it is this, and ho 
more, Winch of these two ecclesiastical liodies shall I belong to— with 
which shall I cast in my lot at present and with which would a desire 
to be found asfiocifitea at hist ? And can anyone, whose eyes the Lord 
hath opened, halt even for a moment? Here is a church free in the 
amplest liberty of Chri.st~and there is a church which, with its own handa 
has wTcathed orTits neck, the yoke of Kraslian doniincition. Herein^ 
church that is hailed by all ^odly commiinirms, and w'hich in return em- 
braces them wi»h a kiss of holy love— and there is a church which not a 
single borty of Christians acknowle«l»es, and wdiich actually has fluni^ 
them from its bosom, //ere i.s a church, to w'hich for the moet partial! 
who are know’n for theirspirituHl chararrer have attached themselves — and 
there is a clinrch made upalmo.st entirely of men not known amonsj the 
saints, //ere is a church, finally, wiiose principles and objecis, if carried 
out, and prospered, would make the wilderness to blossom— and there is a 
church, which no Christ-lovino- soul can wdsh to spread, and whose in- 
crease would be the iriumph of darkness throughout the land. 

Let no Christian member of tlie Church of Scotland, then, hesitate to 
join the Free Church. It is hisdtity, simple and imperative — and* therein 
he will be blessed. In doing so we walk in the steps of all our martyrs— 
and we shall !)e honoured lo lift up an impressive testimony for Jesus, in a 
world that sets him at nought. And in all likelihood we shall scape, as Dr. 
Cunningham powerfully remarked, the judgments that will soon overtake 
the wicked in their place. And at length shall we be accounted worthy to 
stand before I he Son of Man. Let no one imagine that a protest such as 
our fathers lifted up against ModeraticA, is now^ available. No. It would 
be distinct rebellion. It is not rebellion but a lawful exercise of right, to 
protest against a vicious admimstratioH of a sound system, and to remain 
within it. The system is mine, for I have espoused it — not its abuse by 
evil hands, which I repudiate. But if the administration I reclaimed 
against, shall any how' become the .system, tlien my position is wholly 
altered. Remaining as I was, I adopt the new constitution however 
repugnant to me; and to protest against it therefore d^s not save my 
conscience, but proclaims me a mutineer. I have a righ*on joining the 
Church of England, to challenge Puseyism, for that belongs not to the 
constitution, — but I have no right. to protest against Episcopacy, which I 
have already' homologated in the fact of my membership. In like manner, 
I W’aa quite entitled to lift up my voice against Eraslianism in the Church 
of Scotland hihterto. But now* that the Church has become Erastian by 
law and constitution, Erastianism isjiart and parcel of the system, — it is 
term of her Establishment ; and if I protest against this principle, or any 
doings in accordance udth it, I protest against what I have sanctioned, 
and this is more than an absurditv, — it is revolt ag dnst the Slate, whose 
inslitutioti I will neillier quit nor submit to. Every prolest, therefore, 
•ngainsf Erastian Moderation in the Slate Church of Scotland now, is an 
unequivocal acl of rebellion. . 

We dismiss that great movement on which we have been commenting, 
with the remark. That it would be well that they who will not look on 
^he eveqt in the light of prophec}*, w ould at least look 
light offethis event. What is the juncinre now reached ? What are the 
M'ltstions which wait to be solved ? The aim of the wobi.d,— what is it r 
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Even to seize the reins of government in the Church, — and it has seized 
them. Christas enemies have possessed themselves of his sceptre, and sat 
down upon his throne. It is not evident, therefore, that something more 
impressive than a te8timony,-^more subduing than a crisis, — more palpa- 
ble than a Church, is needed to redress the greafc wrong that has been 
offered to our Prince, and array Him with his rightful sovereignty ? Let 
him appear, and his enemies wdll cast dow^n their spoil, and he shall wear 
a brighter crown than ever. But no arm save his own, and that arm laid 
bare in the midst of us, will restore what has been taken away. And the 
attitude of the Church — what is it ? It breathes and pants for union, 
and rest in union. Blest spirit! noble aim! seraphic ambition! But 
where shall we find a union — centre — a rallying pointV Earth could 
not furnish it, though we were to ransack all her fulness. Churches may 
love one another, and so they do. But no church will say to a sister 
church, be thou our nucleus, and take precedence us alt. What though 
we talk of union then, — it indicates concord, — it may lead to co-operation ; 
but to union, — essential and identifying union, — union without pressure, 
restraint, or jealousy, — union, such as heaven is the scene of, we never 
shall approach, until He come who shall be at once the centre of 
all his saints, and the object of their ceaseless worship. * Thou there- 
fore, that sittest in light and glory unapproachable, Parent of an- 
gels and men, look upon this thy poor, and almost spent and expiring 
Church. Leave her not a prey to the importunate wolves that wait, and 
think long till they devour thy tender flock, — the wild boars that have 
broke into thy vineyard, and left the print of their polluting hoofs on the 
souls of thy Servant. O, let them not bring about their damned designs, 
that now stand at the entrance of the bottomless pit, expecting the watch- 
word to open, and let out those dreadful locusts, to reinvolve us in that 
pitchy cloud of darkness, where we never more shall see the sun of thy 
truth again, — never hope for the cheerful dawn, — nevermore hear the bird 
of morning sing ! Hitherto thoiittiast but freed us, and that not fully, 
from the unjust and tyrannous claim of thy foes. Now unite us entirely, 
and appropriate us to thyself, — tie us everlastingly in willing homage to the 
prerogative of thy eternal throne ! O! perfect and accomplish thy glori- 
ous acts, — for men may leave their works unfinished ; but thou art God, and 
thy nature is perfection. Shoiildst thou bring us thus far onward from 
Egypt, to destroy us in this wilderness, though we deserve, yet, thy great 
name would su&r in the rejoicing of thine enemies, and the deluded ho()e 
of all thy servams. But when thou hast settled peace in the Church, then 
shall all thy saints address their voice of joy and triumph to thee, standing 
on the shore of that Red Sea into which our enemies had almost driven us! 
Thy kingdom is near at hand, — thou art standing at thy door. Come 
forth out of thy royal chambers. O Prince of all kings of the earth, — put 
on the visible robes of thy imperial majesty, — lake up that unlimited scep- 
tre which thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee. The voice of thy 
bride now calls thee. All creatures sigh to be renewed !** 

[Without pledging oaraclveft to all the aenliments expressed in it, we have given 
at foil length this able article (from the Presbyterian Review of July lastj — as ren- 
dering complete the plan of our Fir^t Volume. — F d. F. C. M.] 
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IIL-^AN ESTIMATE OF THE SECESSION IN SCOTLAND; 


We have been struck in reading some of the speeches in Parliament, ’ 
and some passages in the newspapers, with the singular opinions which 
have been formed by men, (of whom greater accuracy might be expect- 
ed,) respecting the extent of the late Scottish Secession, The number 
of Seceding clergymen, we are told, is “ not Five Hundred ‘‘the 
number of ministers is only 270,” and then we are referred to 
tlie Lay Association for the Kirk, and the sudden missionary-feelings 
of its Episcopal L.u’ds, Baronets, and Lairds, as showing much zeal for 
the Residuary Establishment. In this way an impression may be con- 
veyed to some, that the Secession, after all, was unimportant. 

Let us then look at the simple state of the facts, and then suppose 
an analogous case in England, and consider what we should think 
of that. 

We have in Scotland these circumstances : the whole number of 
parish and of qnoad sacra churches was something under 1,200 ; of 
these the most important, were, the parish churches in cities and large 
towns, and the quoad sacra churches. The importance of the former 
arose from the fact, that they geherally were held by the most eminent 
ministers, and, being situated in populous places, provided a great 
amount of Olmrch accommodation. The importance of the quoad 
sacra churches arose from tliis : that they also were built in populous 
places. While many parish churches could be found in the country 
parts, in which (partly from the growth of dissent, especially in the 
Southern counties, and partly from the paucity of the population,) very 
few persons ever attended, and two hundred would be considered a 
large congregation ; the city and quoad sacra churches were generally 
adapted to large numbers. Those who have been rec^itly in Scotland 
would not find it diflicult to name many city and quotm sacra churches, 
in which the average attendance of persons, was from 1,200 to 1,500 
or upwards. Now the Free Church Secession comprized for the most 
part, town and the quoad sacra ministers ; that is to say, by far the 
greatest number and nearly all the most numerously attended of the 
ministers, in Glasgow, Edinburgli, Aberdeen, Greenock, Paisley, Perth, 
&c. And though we have no data on which to form a very precise calcu- 
lation, yet we inav, we believe, safely say, that the 467 ministers who 
sccedetl, were the ministers of at least twice as many individuals, as 
were included in the congregalions of all the ministers who still adhered 
to the establishment. To the number of people who seceded from 
the congregations of these Seceding Ministers, must be added those who 
seceded from the congregations of others who adhered ; and how 
general the feeling in favor of the Free Church is, may be gathered 
from this, that though only 270 parish ministers seceded, yet there 
are associations in support of the hree Church in 825 parishes. 

o3 2 * 
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Another fact to l>e considered, is the character of those who sec^eded : 
— ^namely Sir David Brewster the eminent Principal of St. Andrews ; 
five professors of the Aberdeen University ; Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Welsh 
from Edinburgh University ; from the Glasgow University ; and among 
the other eminent ministers, Dr. Forbes, Dr. Goraon, Dr. McFarlune, 
Dr. Keith, Dr. Duncan and others whose names are familiar as 
household words.” Among the laity, Dr. Abercrombie ; we believe 
Lord Moncrietf ; the Marquis of Brcadalbane, the principal Presht/U*^ 
rian Landlord in the country ; Marquis of Lome, Sir Patrick Max- 
well, and the Ijord Provost of Edinburgh ; besides some members of Par- 
liament and very nearly fill the gentry who have been distinguished t)f 
. late years, as supporters of the Church’s missions, Church extension, 
and other benevolent schemes. Let ns enumerate some to remind our 
readers : Afr. Brace of Kennett ; Mr. Nairne of Dunsinnane ; Mr. 
Buchan of Kelloe ; General Munro of Teaninch ; Mr. Christie of 
Dnrie ; Mr. J. M. llog of Newliston ; Mr. Alexander of Baliochmyle ; 
Colonel Dundas of Carronhall ; Mr. A. Dunlop, Mr. A. E. Monteith, 
Mr. Speirs, and others among the Advocates, — Mr. M. M. (h ichtoii of 
Rankeillor ; Mr. Campbell of Dunoon and Tnllicliewan ; General 
McDowal ; Mr. Campbell of Monzie ; Mr. II. Paul; Mr. Thomson 
of Banchory ; Mr. Dunlop of Craigton ; Mr. Smith of Jonlaiiliill ; 
and among the contributors and supporters to the Free Church (though 
some of these may hot have joined the secession), we liml also tlie 
names of Mr. Ewing of Levenside,M.ady Colqnhouri, Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Mr. Cadell of Tranent, Sir H. Seton of Pitrnedden, the Duke 
of Argjde, Mr. Hastie M. P., Mr. P. M. Stewart, M. P., the Right 
Hon’ble F. Maule, the Hon. Mrs# Stewart Mackenzie, the Earl of 
Fife, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. F<»rbes of Cullodcn, Mr. Bnmctt 
of Monboddo, and very many more persons of property and station. 
And in the course of six months, what has been done? Five hun- 
dred churches have been commenced, many of which are com[)lctt*d ; 
and seven hundred congregations liave been formed. Bcsiclcs this, 
all the Mission^es of the Church have joined the Fret? Church, 
together with W large body of probationers, divinity students, and 
parish schoolmasters. — We have enumerated these facts in order to 
lay the foundation for our analogy. 

Let us now suppose a sIiMII^ar Disruption in the English CTuircl). 
We must carefully observe the prop<wtioii between the populations of 
the two couTitri<‘.s. To make such a sec^ession, it would Ik! iiof.essary, 
that out of the whole bodj' *»f ministers with oon{»r<*a;ations iti Kngland, 
(that is to say about tliirtcen thousand persons), /rVr thousand should 
secede ; that with tiiese should go a large lM)dy of curat(^s ; that in 
addition to the five thousand ministers and the bodies of setsHlers 
from the respecth’e congreppitioiis of th»>.so ministers, about 
more seceding congregations should he forme*! from the residuary 
congregations ; that the sec<;dirig clergy should comprize not in<!roly 
the Scholfields, Tiirtons, McBrides and oth*!r lOvangeliinU professors 
or principals in the Universities, but also iu>arly evi.-ry minister of 
eminence for evaitgeHcal piety uiid fur ability,— the Biekerstoths, 
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McNeiles, Stowells. Goodes Bridgeses, Caruses, Noels, Dealtrj-s, 
Closes, Iloarw, Braiidrams, Pratts, &c. &c— that it should consist 
principally of the ministers, not of little parishes, but of populous 
parish and district cWelies ; that it should include «// the missiona- 
ries of the Church ^issionary and Jew’s Societies ; that it should 
uiclude nearly all the honored men who have been distinguished 
for devoting their time and property to tlie good of mankind,— 
tlie Lords Cholmondeley, Bexley, Ashley, Roden, &c., the Plump- 
tres, Kembles and other gowi men in parliament, and a very large 
proportion of ^lie Kpisoopalian landlords in the country ; and that it 
should receive the sanction (by the free granting of land or the gift 
of money), of a very considerable additional body of influential 
persons. To make the similarity complete it would be further neces- 
sary, that instead of expending in the first twelve months JfloOjOOO on 
the erection of seven hundred churches ; more than £3,500,000 should 
be spent in the erection of more tliari seven thousiind ; and finally that 
this immense secession, .comprizing a very great proportion of the 
people of the land, should be. added to a body of Dissenters, equal, 
(as the Dissenters in Scotland before the Secession were,) to a third 
of the whole population. 


Let such a secession as tliis take place ; and, (to keep up the pro- 
portions) let tlie number of adlieren^ to it be not less in number than 
five millions of people, out of England’s thirteen millions ; let the total 
number of Dissenters thus be raided to nearly ten millions ; let the re- 
mainder consist to a very considerable extent, of Roman Catholics, 
Infidels, and I'useyites, and men of no thought about religion : — and 
then will England understand (but *ot till then,) tlie full extent of the 
Scottish Secession. 

Have we overcharged this comparison of things as they are in Scot- 
land, with, things as they might be in England ? Not, we believe, 
in a sht(/fe particular. We repeat that the Secession of the free 
Church in Scotland, if the proportions of the clergy and of the popu- 
lations ill the two countries are regarded, is equal to a secession in 
England of five thousand iinnUters with a large body^ of curates, five 
millions of people, and a very great proportion of the wealth and 
intolUgenee of the country. 

It may be thought by some that a more just comparison might be 
made between the Residuary Churcli of Scotland, and the Episcopalian 
Church in Ireland ; that Cliurch, which includes only about a tenth of 
the people, and has several parishes ivitliout a single Protestant com- 
niunicant. lJut we apprehend, ll*at if the Residuary -Church and the 
Episcopal Cliurch of Ireland were compared, there would be found 
very little in which they really agreed. They are both, it is true. 
Churches of small minorities ; they are both Churches minus the 
I>eople but then it must be observed that the Irisli Church was plant- 
ed as the Church of the iniuority ; tliat it was originally designed as a 
Missionary Churcli ; that it nkver hai> (as the Scottish Establishment 
long had) the aiftretions or the adherence of the people that it never, 
perhaps, was stronger^ and certainly never more active than now ; 
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that, moreover, t!ie Irish Church, though it is the Church of the 
minority, is the Church of the wealthiest and most intelligent part of 
the poptilation. Perhaps nineteenth-twentieths of the land in Ire- 
land is the property of the Episcopalians ; they are the principal noble- 
men, gentry, members of professions, and traders of commercial 
industry. Can any thing of the kind be said in Scotland, of the 
Residuary Church ? Far from it, nineteen twentieths of the land in 
Scotland is in tlie hands of Episcopalians ; the nobility and landed 
gentry are for the most part Episcopalians ; and as to those landed 
proprietors or men of property, who are Presbyteiyans, we have 
already shown that they are principally Free Churchmen. We much 
doubt if it would be easy to name a large number of great proprietors, 
who arc members of the Residuary Church, and if the Church 
of Ireland have on its side not only the property but the intelligence 
of the country, that is not the case with the Scottish Establishment. 
Opposed to her, arc the names of Sir David Brewster, Drs. Aber- 
crombie, Keith, Chalmers and others of distinguished fame ; among 
other Dissenters are W ardlaw, and Dick, and McCrie, and Douglas of 
Cavers ; among Episcopalians are Jardine, Wilson, Forbes and Alison ; 
and who is there we may ask, to be ranged on the other side ? Where 
are the eminent authors of whom the Residuaries can boast ? Where 
is a shadow of a support for a cl^m of superior intelligence? 

But, once more ; the Irish Establishment was secured by the Act of 
Union : Such as it is now, it was w^ien its property and its existence 
were so secured ; if changed at all it is in the improved charac- 
ter of its ministers. But is the Scottish Residuary Establishment 
one and the same with that establishment, (then the Church nearly 
of nearly the whole nation) the security of which was guaranteed by 
the Scottish Union ? Is the Erastianized Residuary Church, one and 
the same thing with the Kirk of Scotland for which Rutherford and 
Renwick suffered ; and which underwent so many tribulations because 
it would not surrender the sacred doctrine, that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and not the Civil Magistrate, is the rightful Head of His own Church ? 
Surely it is a new, another, an altered thing. There is no similarity 
between that Residuary Establishment and the ancient Kirk of our 
fathers. Well then, if, hereafter, there be demands made on the Le- 
gislature for the uprooting of this establishment ; if, hereafter, the 
])eople of Scotland for whose supposed benefit the security of their 
Kirk was guaranteed by the act of Union, come to the Parliament, 
and demand that that thing, which assumes the name of the Church 
of Scotland, be no longer supported by public funds for the benefit of 
that small body of people, who for form’s sake, or from the force of pre- 
judice, or under compulsion, adhere to her — let us hear nothing of 
national faith being involved in the matter. The treaty of Union 
was expressly, (and l)y all men confessedly), violated by the Statute of 
Queen Anne restoring Patronage. When the present j^arliaincnt 
refused to repeal that Statute, it confirmed that violation. Many ot 
the people of Scotland had already ser?eded ; the mass of those who re- 
mained have lately followed ,* the contract with uH has been broken, and 
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is at an end. But there are those who can strain at a gnat, though 
they swallow a camel. It is nothing to them that the Treaty of 

hlv! f ft I % patronage in Scotland ; but 4en 

pwple have left the Church, and a small monopolizing body of 
Residuanes only, remain in the establishment, and when h is found 
convenient to support these men, then, with what virtuous indignation 
IS any infraction of the Treaty of Union denounced ' 

But what is the tendency of things ? Is it not to the testing of the 
question, whether, in fact, by any pretence of securities ati'orded by 
the Union, or Ijy any other sophistry, the present establishment can long 
he maintained as an incubus on Scotland. A poor law is wanted, funds 
are required. Shall there be a new tax ? Shall the teinds go to pay 
the residuary ministers — the ministers minus a people ? We^shall see 
how long. 


Oh, it is said, this is all very true ; the Seces.sion is very large ; it 
includes many people and great and good leaders ; but it will not last. 
Not last ? why not ? Will Moderatism last ? See who are the 
leaders of the ^siduary Church ; mostly old men, men of an old 
school, the remains of a former generation. They will soon pass away. 
Who is to succeed them ? It is a singular fact that among the younger 
clergy of the Church, the men of influence with the present genera- 
tion, and all the men who combine syperior piety and superior ability, 
—are almost to a man Free Churchmen. Where among the mode- 
rates is a generation of rising and promising men ? In the Free Church 
Chalmers and Gordon may pass away (may the Lord long preserve 
them !) but the energies of Candlish, Cunningham, Buchanan, Loriiner, 
Moncrieff, Bonar, Ilamilton, Begg, Guthrie, Paterson, Bruce, Lord 
Breadalbane, Mr. Maule (soon to be one of the wealthiest peers 
in Scotland), Campbell of Monzie, and it may be Lord Lome, &c. 
are in their prime, or in their youth, llow stands the case among the 
“ Moderate” laity ? We need not say to any Scotsman, that the 
greater part of the adherents to the Residuary Church, are like its 
leaders, remnants of former days. It is among those who recollect the 
preaching, or are under the indirect and decaying influence of Robert- 
son and Blair, tliat moderatism is now chiefly to be found. The young, 
and those who have grown up since Chalmers’ influence began 
to tell upon the country, these, principally, are the Seceders ; not indeed 
but tliat there are many of venerable age, by whom the Seceders 
have been joined, and from whom they have received the sanction of 
experience, and the applause of ripened Judgments. 

Yes, but then, “ the landlords will put down the Secession.” Nay, 
nay ; to the landlords who have refused sites and who have persecuted 
their Seceding tenantry, the Free Church is, if possible, under greater 
obligation than to those who have assisted her. Their proceedings 
have awakened the national spirit ; they have driven by the force of 
sympathy to the aid of the Seceders all who abhor oppression ; they have 
bound men together in harmony and union ; they have given energy 
to the voice of prayer, and opportunity for the exhibition of patience. 
They did it in ignorance ; they did good unwillingly, but they did it 
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still, in fact. They have failed too, even in their immediate purposes. 
Despite the site-refusitjg system, .“JOO ehurclies are now rearing their 
heads ; and we see that Dr. Chalmers has stated his expectation that 
ere three years are passed, 800 will be built. That is a beginning ; — 
800 churches plus the people ; — and that is besides the 500 dissenting 
congregations that existed before the late Secession, most of which 
were numerous, and some of which were and are exceedingly so. 

Our course is now patiently and hopefully to wait. Tlie hast five 
years have done great things in Scotland ; let us wait quietly for the 
issue of live years more. Let us see then, if we be spare(J. so long, wliat 
is the result of the double cause — the still decreasing popularity of the 
Residuary Church on the one hand, and the increasing popularity with 
the more perfect organization of the Free Church on the other hand. 
Let us see what is the effect of some more intrusions. It appears 
that at least two .are proceeding, namely in Banff and in Thurso, not* 
withstanding Lord Aberdecti’s Act ; — in the latter case the objection 
that the presentee could not speak Gaelic, which one would think a 
fair and important one, being overruled. It was said in Parliament 
that that Act was passed to satisfy 150 adhering ministers who 
required some security against intrusions ; at any rate “ the Forty” 
who remain in the Church, are pledged Non-Intrusionists. How long 
will they remain in the establislqnent ? Have ministerial Secessions 
then, ended ? Ended ! only the boldest have yet come out. Ere long 
the rest who are at all true-hearted, will follow. It is clear from Sir 
George Sinclair’s letter that he for one, is uncomfortable ; and is he 
not, and has he not been, a type of a class ? 

And what is to be the effect of the Free Church movement in Eng- 
Irnid ? Are patrons to present Puseyites to parishes, and are Bishops 
who protest against Puseyism, to induct them ; and still is the ex- 
ample of Scotland to be overlooked ? Has it not affected some 
minds already? Were not the sentiments expressed on the subject 
by Mr. Bickersteth, Mr. Baptist Noel, Mr. Mortimer, and Mr. Marks, — 
all eminent clergymen of the English Church — worth remarking? 
But ah ! why speculate on the future ?. The Lord rcigneth ! His 
own dgy is hastening forward ; we have ns yet seen but the beginning of 
the end. Events will soon roll on with accelerated speed, increasing 
in their rapidity more and more, ns they reach nearer and nearer to the 
Great Day. The secession in Scotland was a Grkat Event ; but its 
greatness will soon be seen chiefly in this : that it was the prelude to 
far mightier changes. Dear friends ! L(;t us see to it, that we are 
ready, with our lamps trimmed, and our lights burning ! 


A. B. 
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IV.— THE FREE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF Mat, 1843. 


Desirous of making our First Volume as complete as our space 
will permit, we insert now a record of the doings of the First Free 
Assembly, which may be of use for future reference. 


( From the Witness.) 


As the proceedings of the Inst fortnight will be ever memorable not 
only in the history of Scotland, but in the history of Christianity, we 
purpose to give « continuous, though necessarily brief and abrupt outline 
of the more important of them. 

Thursday, May IS. — This day was one looked forward to with intense 
interest and anxiety by all, and eagerly wished for by those who had de- 
termined to quit the Establishment, and feared the interiiosing of any 
plausible temptation which might lead the weak astray. 

After a singularly able and impressive discourse from Dr. Welsh, on 
the limits and extent of private judgment in matters of religion, the 
Members of As'^ernbly met in St. Andrew^s Church, which was densely 
croivded in every quarter. 

Dr. Welsh, the Moderator, having constituted the Assembly in the 
usual manner, read the Protest which appeared in full in our paper, 
holding that the Church was coerced by the Civil Courts, — that they had 
assumed the wdiole jurisdiciion o/ the Church, — that, as several of the 
Presbyteries of this Church had been prevented from electing their re- 
presentatives, that this could be no Free Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. After the reading of this Protest, Dr. Welsh^ followed by Dr. 
Chambers, Dr. Gordon, Dr. P. M‘Farlan, and the other protesting and 
adhering ministers and elders, immediately left the house, and marched 
in procession, amid the applause of* the assembled multitude, to the large 
hall at CanonmilKs, hicli had been fitted up for their reception. Dr« 
Welsh having consiituied the new Assembly, Dr. Chalmers was unani- 
mously chosen Moderator. Mr. Pitcairn and Dr. Clason were chosen 
Clerks of Assembly. 

All the adhering ministers were declared members of Assembly. A 
Committee was appointed to consider the best means of effecting their 
complete separation from the Established Church. After the apooint- 
ment of several other Committees, the first meeting of this eventful As- 


sembly adjourned till next day. 

On Friday, the Irish Deputation tabled their commission, and after- 
wards addressed the Assembly, approving of the course they had adopted, 
and recogniNing the Free Assembly as the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. On the motion of Dr. Welsh, the Moderator re- 
turned the thanks of the Assembly to the Irish Deputation. Dr. 
of Belfast then addressed the Assembly at great length, approving of the 
Ka|||aration, and expressing his grief and disappointment at the course 
pursued by the Government. In ihe evening, Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Gordon, 
and Dr. Candlish addressed the Assembly in powerful speeches on the 
position which they had now taken up, and the grounds for so doi^. 
An address was read from the adhering probationers. Reports of the 
number of adhering students in the several Colleges were also given in. 
The rest of the day was silent in devotional exercises. .u 

On Saturday, Mr. Dunlop gave in an interim report from the Building 
Section of the Proviuional Committee, in which he pointed out the hard- 
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ships to be endored by many of the adhering ministers in the oonntry 
districtSf from the tyranny of the landlords. Dr. Candlish also gave in 
an interim report of the statistical or ecclesiastical section of the same 
Committee, in uhich he directed the attention of the Assehibly to the 
Christian bearing of those miru«*fers who had such gloomy prospects be* 
fore them, and the necessity of the Assembly doing everything in its 
power to mitigate their siiflferings, as also that of the people adhering to 
them. Dr. Chalmers then vacated the chair^ and gave in the report of 
the financial section of the Provisional Committee, from which it appear- 
ed that 687 Associations in support of the Free Church had been already 
formed, but that the success only of 239 had been reptfvted ; and from 
what they had done, a sum equal to i^.223,028. 6s. could In* relied upon 
HS already at the command of the Church; dnd, besides that, £.72,037 
Is. Id. were annual recei| ts. In tli** course of reading I he Report, he 
clearly sinewed what an amount of monev could be obtaincil by diligent- 
ly carrying our the system of local associations, and (he amount of moral 
good that would be effected by the continual intercourse w hich would 
thi-reby be kept up among all classes of society. On the motion of Dr. 
Macdonald of Uitpjhart, a vote of thanks was carried by arclamation to 
Dr. Chalmers and the other conveners and members of the several sections 
of the Provisional Committee. 

On Monday a number of additional adherents, both ministers and 
ciders, were given in. A memorial from the Paisley Young Men's S<»cie- 
ty was read. Dr. Candlish gave a verbal report of the proceedings of the 
Committee on the celebration of the Bicentenary of the Westminster As- 
sembly, in which it was the desire of the Committee to have it on so exten- 
sive a scale as W'oiibi admit of all evangelical Christians engaging in it, 
that it should be more a testimony against prevailing errors than a decla- 
ration of all thaf each body considers truths. Mr. Dtiniop then read the 
Report on the Five Schemes of the ( -hurch, from which it af»peHred, that 
a considerable increase had taken place since h«6t year. The Moderator 
returned the thanks of the Assembly to Dr. Candlish and Mr. Dunlop. 
In the evening Dr. M‘Farlan of Greenock gave in the Report of the 
Committee appointed to devise the best method of completing the sepa- 
ration from the Establishment, which recommended, that the Assembly 
pass B resolution demitting their status and privileges as ministers and 
members of the Established Church, and that an act be prepared to that 
effect, to be signed by all the members of Assembly. Dr. Brewster of 
Craig seconded the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. Beiih of Stirling and Dr. Cunningham then addressed the Assem- 
bly in long and powerful speeches. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Dunlop laid on the table a copy of the Act of Separa- 
tion, which, after some conversation, was approved of. Mr M‘Lagan, 
Kinfaiins, then offered up a powerful and impressive ]»rayer, adapted to 
the circumstances in vrtiich they were placed, and the act they were about 
to perform; after which, the document was signed by all the adhering 
ministers then firesent. In the evening, a deputation from the London 
Lay Union addressed the Assembly ; after which, a number of the nik||if- 
ters and elders belonging to the English Synod were heard. Mr. Dobmn, 
from Ireland then spoke. The Moderator returned the thanks of the 
Assembly to all the deputations expressing gratitude for their sympathy. 

On Wednesday, Dr. Keith of St. Cynik gave in the Report on the Con- 
tusion of the Jews, containing much valuable information from the 
diflferent missionary stations. The Moderator returned the thanks uf 
“Assembly to Dr. Keith. In the e%*enitig, a deptifarion from the Original 
Seceders was heard. The Moderator, in returning the thanks of the As- 
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«ffnbljr deputMion, exfrpiifted the high vaiue they set upon the 

t»'Sli«tiony of such » body, who had so ioog maitilained t,he principles fot 
wl)ich the Church of Scotland was now called to suffer. Messrs. Guthrie 
and Beug then addressed the Assembly in powerful speeches. 

On Thursday, a letter was read by Mr. Dunlop from the Marquis of 
Brendallmne, declaring his determination to cast in his lot with the “ Free 
Church.” An Address was also read by Dr. Duncan from the Dissenters 
in Holland, expressing sympathy with the Evangelical portion of the 
Church of Scotland, and their high optnion of the noble stand now made 
by them for the Headship of Christ. Dr. Candlish, seconded by Dr. 
Keith, moved that it should be recorded and duly answered. The Reports 
of various Committees w’ere then given in. the most important of which 
was that on Education, read by Dr. Welsh, for which he received the 

thanks of the Assembly. . . . . 

On Friday, seven' ministers and elders gave in their adhejence to the 
Free Church, one of whom was William Gilmour, F.sq. Glasgow. Thanks 
were voted to Mr, Campbell of Monzie, Mr. Fox Maule, Mr. Stewart, and 
the other Members of Parliament who had supported the claims of the 


Mr. Fairbairn of SaKoun gave in the Report of the Committee on Sab- 
bath observance. The evening was spent in devotional exercises. 

On Saturday, a Deed of Demission, to be subscribed by probationers, 
•was read and approved of, to which many adhered at the lime, and seve- 
ral have since signed ; numbers are yet expected. Further adherences of 
ministers, elders, and influential friends, were also reported. 

Mr. Dunlop gave in the Report on the secular affaiis of tl^ Church, 

Dr Cunningham brought forward the Interim Report on the election of 
office-bearers in the Church, which vested it in the male communicants,— 

not Rfisreed (otill Monday. • . * 

On Mondav, a number of additional adhering ministers was reported. 
The Election’of Office-Bearers’ Report, after some conversation, in which 
Mr. M. M. Crichton, Dr. M'Farlan, and others, took a part, ivas 

to Mr Dunlop gave in the Report on the guoarf -sacro churches, which 

recommended the miuisters of tlicse churches to k^eep 

extruded by the civil power, with the exception of il»e old cbapels of ease. 

I he ReiMirt on the debt of the Church was.then read by Mr. 

means taken to get it li<|uidaied F'e^amrch ^ 

n <>.- 

fmm .h.ih it ttat the •“''‘"'grfa"'}* “iS 

in the coarse of two inonlhs from t seconded by Mr. 

Free Chttreh. 0« 'the «e« ^ '» O'- V"*'- 

Brown of Largo, the thanks of ^ Dr Welsh save in the 

mers and the other members of the o„e on Education. 

Report on Colonial Churches, ^ » j were read, after which 

aiS- Q-b. -ting the causes 

°'l‘.'Z“r,;in* .n .a„re.. r’ ’’JiM? 

Tradesmen’s Association. 0» the mo lo. of Mr. M.^si. 

thanks of the Assembly were > aareed to. Mr. Dunlop gave a 

An overture for union for ' Tnwhichheurgedtheneces- 

verbal report from the Building Cooirou^ , nw^ satisfied with plain 

«iiy of rich congregations being, m the meah umc, 
churcbet, until every part of the country PP 
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Dr« Candlish brought up the Report on the eitpply of ordtnaneea ; from 
which it appears rhat the demand far exceeds the supply. 

The thanks of the Assembly were then tendered to Mr. Bonar, Mr. 
John Hamilton^ advocate, and others, for their valuable services to the 
Church ; after which, Dr. Chalmers delivered an able and eloquent ad- 
dress, before dissolving the Assembly in the name of the great Head of 
the Church. The next Assembly was appointed to be held in Glasgow 
in October. 


V.— OUR MADRAS FRIENDS. 


We subjoin two extracts from our Madras Cotemporaries — ^which 
indicate that the important subject of our Church-Freedom is not 
forgotten there more than here — and that our friends tliere feel as 
much, if they speak and write less, than many others. ^ To the Appeal 
we call special attention. 

1.— THE APPEAL OF THE MADRAS MISSION BOARP OF THE FREE 

CHURCIL 

(From the Native Herald.) 

The Missionaries in charge of the Scottish Mission in Madras, the Rev. 
Messrs. Anderson, Johnston, and Braidwood — beg earnestly to call the 
attention of the readers of the Native Herald to the circular that follows. 
They feel that the very existence, the stability, and the enlargement of the 
Schools and Mission under their charge, depend in no small degree on the 
manner in which the Christians of this Presidcuicy shall respond to the pre- 
sent appeal. They are laid under two necessities thus to call for support ; — 
First, their own resources on which they have drawn since Ji/ly arc nearly ex- 
hausted, — and. Second, and more especially, the present extraordinary pres- 
sure on the funds of the Free Church at home imperatively calls on them to 
exert themselves to the utmost among their friends and supporters in order 
to relieve it. ^ 

The great work itself, to which they have wholly given themselves, is 
Catholic in its objects and Scriptural in its principles. It aims at the conver- 
sion of young Hindus to Christ by means of His Word and Spirit, and at the 
raising up, through God’s blessing, of a piou.s,an educated, and an intelligent 
Native Agency to publish the Go.spel to adults, and to teach their young coun- 
trymen those lessons and doctrines of the Bible which are able to make them 
wise unto Salvation, through faith which is in Christ tlesus. 

Those friends who send contributions will please distinctly to state wdiich 
of the objects spscilied it is their desire to support. Sliould any frioud 
choose to support both, inconvenience will be avoided by his stating how 
much he is pleased to give /or the expencee of the Institution and Us Branches^ 
and how mwh Jor the general purposes of the Mission. 


Circular. 

At a meeting of the Board of the Grrkhal Assrmdlt> Imstitution and 
Branch Schools, in connection with the Missionaries or tub Frkf 
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Church or Scotland, held on Tuesday, the 2 Ut November, 1843, it was 
viteralta^ resolved ; — 

That the Secretary be instructed to prepare a Circular Letter, contain- 
ing a brief Statement of the present condition of the Madras Branch of the 
India Mission of the Free Church of Scotland, its Institution, Branch Schools, 
&c., with an appeal to Christians in India who, in the present emergency 
of the Free Church at hoiiic, may desire to express their sympathy and co- 
operation by contributing,-- Either to the general purposes of the Mission 
with a view to the development of its leading object, viz. the raising up of 
a pious and educated Native Agency to teach and preach the Gospel among 
the Heathen, -^rOr to aid and co-operate with the Free Church of Scotland 
in her endeavours to maiutainin its “full efficiency” this branch of her India 
Mission.” 

Sir, — As Secretary of the Board of the General Assembly’s Institution 
and Branch Schools— of the Free Church of Scotland, 1 am instructed, 
in terms of the above Resolution, to solicit your sympathy anrf aid, with re- 
ference both to the ordinary wants of the Schools, and to the peculiar neces- 
sities of the Mission caused by the present crisis ofthe Church at home. 

The friends and supporters of the Mission and Institution have already 
been informed, through the Newspapers, of the Resolution of the Board on 
the 3d of August last, “to continue to manage the Funds and Property 
as heretofore in connection with the present Missionaries, who had felt it to 
be their duty to adhere to the Free Church.” 

In spite ofthe shocks and vicissitudes which the Institution has sustained 
since the baptism of three Hindu youths in 1841, and the struggles which it 
has been called to maintain against native opposition and obloquy, unexam- 
pled in Madras, — through tlie goocf hand of God upon it, it is once more in a 
state of hopeful vigour and prosperity. The number of Pupils now on the 
Roll is upwards of 4iK) 230 in the English Department ; and in the 1 amil, 
Tclocu and Hindustairi Schools on the premises— preparatory to Eughsh— 
upwards of 170. This preparatory vernacular Schools, in winch the elements 
of English arc also taught, are likely to prove useful auxiliaries lu advancing 
the Christian education and evangelization of India. 1 hey are at present of 
course elementary, but contain w ithin them the hopeful germ of future deve- 

‘‘’The Branch School at Covjeveram, now more than Mr years in exis- 
tence haa bcon visited periodically, and has contributed largely to spread 
the knowledge of God’s Word among the rising youth in that stronghold of 
iilnintrv iThas froiii llic tirst bcco deeply indebted to the kind counte- 
.unw. of 

and inav vet be made more efficient, as the Mission enlarges its operations. 
Bs p"ese.U number of Pupils is upwards of lOO, including the J am.l prepa- 

™*ln^thc‘'‘cuiNGiRrrT School, there arc at present fl early 70 Pupils ; a 
In the ,..,n read the English Bible with considerable 

large proportion of whom can n ad exisfence, and 

intelhgenc^e. I hat School has been i ^atehful care of 

trict, and may yet become more so. Branches, It was 

The I'BirucANE C steadily increased in interest and effi- 

commenced m March, ‘ thirty of whom are Mahomedans. 

ciency. It now numbers loO 1 «P English Bible with intelh- 

Between 80 and 90 youths arc able * Whitelv, who is assisted by 
gence. The School is under the care ot Mr^ w 

Native Monitors, and who received his tnumng as a teatner 
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School. The Nutive Teachers at Conjcveram «nd Chingleput ^ere also 
trained in the Parent Institution. 

In each of these Schools the Bible is made the centre and life of all the 
education given ; but not to the exclusion of any useful branch of knowledge. 
With a view to train the mind of the young Hindus and Mahomedans to 
think, to cultivate th9ir moral feelings, and to prepare them for the duties 
and business of life, (vrammar and Arithmetic, History, Geography, and 
Mathematics are taught, — but all in subordination to the lessons of God's 
Word pressed daily home on the conscience,— as the great means of attain- 
ing the primary object of the Institution, vi/. The salvation of human souls, 
and the raising up, through the Divine Spirit, of a pious and aducated native 
ministry. 

Several hundred youths from all classes and castes of this Community, 
not excluding Pariah, are at present under the action of the living truths 
of God's Word, and of quietly drinking in its pure and renovating doctrines. 

The Jir&t t)iree Naihe Converts are standing stedfust in the Gospel, and 
are growing in knowledge and grace. In addition to their own studies, pro- 
paratory to the Ministry, to enter upon which has been their earnest desire 
ever since their baptism, each of them teaches for an hour and a half every 
day a Bible class of their young countrymen with great spirit and acceptance. 
They are thus acquiring a practical skill in the inculcation of truth and tin* 
refutation of error, which, more than any other training, will, under the Di- 
vine Blessing, fit them fur becoming able and successful evangelists to their 
people, and for publishing in their own tongues, the Tamil and Telugu, the 
glorious Gospel of Christ. For many months past they have on Saturdays 
been allowed, each in his own way, to address, generally in English, and at 
times in their own language, the whole of* the advanced youths of the Insti- 
tution on the great things of the Gospel. These addresses have been often 
marked by a spiritual simplicity, a fervour, and an earnestness, that visibly 
reach and affect the hearts of their heathen brethren. 

Prayer, praise, and exposition of God's Word from part of the daily exer- 
cises of the Institution, at which all the youths of the English department arc 
present. The singing of the Psalms of David was publicly introduced more 
than a year ago in the midst of heathen contempt and l>la><phcmy, at a time 
when our attendance was brought to a low ebb. Many of the youths, both 
Heathen and ChrLsiian, now join voices in the Psalm, at times with apparent 
delight and always with lively interest. 

Besides devoting the whole of Saturday to religious exercises and addresses 
each of the Missionaries in turn conducts public worship in EnglUh in the 
hall of the Institution, every Sabbat^ forenoon at eleven. This service is 
mainly designed for Natives who understand English, and has for more than 
a year been kept up in its present form. It is attended by the Members of 
the Mission, by a few Christian friends, and by thirty or forty native youths, 
Monitors and Pupifl. It isopen to ail Christians w'ho sympathize with the 
Free Church in her present struggle, or who wish to hear the Gospel preach- 
ed in conifectiqn with the heathen. 

'I'hrough alf these various channels, the Word of God is again silently 
making its way in many a youthfid heart. The wood and all things are 
ready. W'hen the fire from heaven descends, the stony hearts of some of 
these young idolaters will melt. They will be turned from their dumb idols, 
and wilt boldly take up their cross and follow Christ. 

The Missionaries of the Free Church need the prayers of all Christians, 
who desire the salvation of the Hindus, to hold up their hands in a work 
so great and arduous, and to plead with God to make bare His holy arm in 
the midst of the heathen around them. With such an important trust com- 
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They have gratefully to thank Christians of all denominations for the 
generous aid wh.ch they have hitherto given them. Owing to he peculbr 
difficalties of the Miss.on oecasioned by baptisms, which for a S so 
greatly redoced our numbers, no formal appeal has been made to the mihlle 
for more than two years. So.ne of its best friends have, during that period 
beenrernovedhy death and other causes, and the list of SuLribe?s and 

Donors has thus been greatly diminished. 

'I'he growing prosperity of the Institution and its Ilranches requires an 
increased to meet the increasing «xpenditure,-iLcrea8ing by a 

prosperity which (loil has been pleased to vouchsafe. ' • ° 

« in this country, with the •exception of 

Rupees 3,000 promised by the Committee of the St. Andrew’s School to the 
first Missionary of the (Jcncral Assembly on his arrival at Madras —has 
been exclusively applied to the direct support of the Schools. The salaries 
of the Missionaries were paid by the Established Church of Scotland up to 
the end of June last ; and, now that they have joined the Free Church, they 
still look to the Christian liberality of its people in Scotland for their per- 
ujauent support. * 

JSome Christian friends in this Presidency, moved by the present emer- 
gency and the extraordinary pressure upon the Funds of the Free Church 
at home occasioned by the erection of 600 Churches and the sustentation 
of 700 Ministers and PreMcliers.*liave expressed a wish to contribute to- 
w’ards the support of the Missionaries here, in the meantime, — as the best 
and speediest way of relieving its funds and of maintaining in its “ full 
efficiency” this Branch of its India Mission. This is the more necessary 
from the loss of their July letters in the Memnoji and the detention of the 
Avgiist Mail, by which they have been cut off from all communication with 
the Committee of the Free Church on India Missions till January at the 
earliest. To maintain the integrity of their principles, and to supply the 
people of Scotland with a pure and a free Gospel, the aged fathers and 
brethren in the Ministry have been constrained to throw themselves on 
the sympathies of Christians in Britain of every denomination to aid them in 
the present emergency. And there is no reason why their Missionaries in 
India should hesitate or be ashamed to follow their example. 

In addition, then, to Subscriptions tind Donations for the Institution and 
its Branches as formerly, a separate ’ Fund will now be opened for the 
general purposes of the Mission here, with a view to relie\*e the India 
Mission Fund of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Contributions to either of the above objects will be thanlcfully received 
by the Secretary^ or by Messrs. Binny and. Co , the Treasurers, 


I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, 


John Anperson, 
Secretary, 


Oeuerttl Assembly's Mission House : JErrabattloo Chetty Street, 
MadraSf 27 ih November^ 1843. 
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2 .— NOTES FROM A MADRAS JOURNALIST. 


(From the Athencmm,) 

Our readers will, on the delivery of the Athenceum of this day*sdate, re- 
ceive a Circular from the Missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland^ 
the object of which being so fully explained by themselves, relieves us in a 
great degree from the pleasing duty, as we have always found it, of contri- 
buting our mite of influence in furtherance of every undertaking identified 
with the interest of Christian Missions. The appeal of the Board is sup- 
ported by the most convincing testimony of the value of this native educa- 
tional establishpient, and the experience of past usefulness must be taken into 
the accountuHS forming a powerfuUnduccraent to Christians of every denomi- 
nation to come forwart| on the present occasion with their support, '^fhis is 
we believe the first time these devoted labourers have asked any thing for 
themselves in connexion with their cause. The present emergency at home 
demands at their hands that they should do all they can to relieve the pres- 
sure there on the funds for the support of the Ministry and Church building. 
The course adopted is right and proper, and wc arc persuaded that lie, whose 
is gold and the silver, will open the hearts of Ilis people to help tlicm in 
tbU time of need. It is very probable that some of their old supporters may 
withdraw their names from the original list of subscribers, thi.s, however, 
should, and will draw forth more sympathy and aid from other quarters. 
Their brethren at Bombay and Calcutta have not appealed to Christians in 
vain, and we see no reason why the same results may not be anticipated 
among ourselves. No body of Missionaries that wc are acquainted with, 
have a firmer hold on the Native community, and more unreservedly give 
themselves up to their work. They are untiring in the discharge of their daily 
duties, and have proved eminently successful in winning their way to the 
hearts of the Native youths committed to their charge. We advocate their 
claims solely on the conviction that the work in whic^i they arc engaged could 
not possibly be in better or morcye^cient hands. 


In a recent i.ssue we laid before our readers a brief outline containing most 
interesting and important facts gathered from the Horne journals, relative 
to the great movement of tlie Free Church of Scotland and its consequences. 
The intelligence contained in that ^aper was brought by the September 
mail; that by the October we now submit, and though it requires a larpr 
space than we can well afford, we question if any subject now in agitation 
in the mother country is equally deserving of attention. Both at Calcutta 
and Bombay the feeling of the members of the Scottish Kstablisbmcnt is 
decidedly favourable to the secession, and the efforts of the seceders are 
comincn9ura|| with the claims which the separation imposes upon them. At 
Madras, there has been comparatively little said on the absorbing topic ; it 
is however well known that all the Assembly’s Missionaries have joined the 
Free Church, and not a few of the body to which they belonged entertain si- 
milar sentiments with them. It is a noble cause, and any aid wc can give by 
affording its advocates’ space for matter relating thereto, is bestowed with the 
cordial expression of our best wishes for its' prosperity. Hitherto we have 
merely glanced at what is going on, but we have narrowly watched the con- 
duct of all concerned and deeply sympathize in the struggle of the devoted 
men who preferred the relinquishment of their secular advant^es, to the 
violation of their conscientious scruples and the sacrifice of prfncipfe. With 
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reference to three topics of the intelligence which will found in our co- 
lumns we could say n>uch, but^ just now we shall do no more than briefly 
notice them. The first of these is "Opposition and US'" consequences*^ The 
cry of sacred misery from the Christian Highlanders of Sutherland denied a 
site for buiiding a house to worship the God of their fatiiers-from ministers 
severed from their flocks and refused harbour in the parishes where thei^eads 
have grown gpey in the service of their Master- and from conscientious te- 
nants, cottars and servants threatened with their landlord’s displeasure or 
thrust out on the wide world without a house or shelter— cannot safely be 
neglected by any who bear the Christian name. To defend the lordly op. 
pressor or to ex^nuate his conduct, because he is rich and powerful, at the 
expense of the poor and weak, were to reverse the order of Providence, and 
would be a reproach to our Maker. Oppression is all the more hateful, when 
it happens to be backed by power, and when it lifts itself up against the sa- 
cred rights of conscience. When its unoffending victims have nought but a 
good conscience wherewith to resist arbitrary exactions, to oppress or drive 
them destitute is a cruel infringement on the birthriglil of every Briton and 
on the liberty wherewith Christ has made His people free The very worm 
will turn against the foot that tramples it. Persecution has more than once 
made even wise men mad. 


There is cause for thankfulness, however, that the adherents of the Free 
Church have, in the midst of much provocation, been hitherto kept from, 
outrage. The Gospel appears then mo.>t divine, when it rules the spirits of 
those that profess it, and enables them to overcome by first overcoming 
themselves. 


It will not have escaped the eye of an attentive observer of these things, 
that the ** Riots*^ as they are called, at Rosskeen and Tain, have been 
wonderfully harmless, and like Falstaff’s men in buckram, have at least 
frightened the Residuaries, or seemed to frighten them. Under cover of 
these disturbances, the chuckling Moderates have ordained three or four of 
their Presentees, quietly in an inn. far from their respective parishes. They 
have thus contrived to save their heads, if there was indeed any danger to 
them, and to secure v^ithout risk or loss, the quarter’s stipend for their friends, 
before the 29th of September. So that these harmless disturbances, which 
have taken place without accident or a single drop of blood being shed— and 
that too in the Highlands, have proved quite a windfall to the retainers of 
place and pension. 

The niiHrepresentations of the hostile press, especially on the subject of 
Funds — are to the full as ridiculous as they are contemptible. It will be 
Seen from the remarks on the iiuelligence under this head, what becomes of 
the £5 a quarter for the Free Church Ministers. Their enemies would 
starve the Free Churchmen, if they could ; but, they will find it easier to 
starve a true blue Presbyterian Scotchman, than make him change one jot 
of his principles, especially such principles as are now contended for in 
Scotland. Dr. Chalmers, of course, calculated the subscriptions to the 
cause from May 1H43 to May 1844, and found"he sum totaUo be nearly 
£300, 000. In many districts of the country, the adhering peo^ are build- 
ing their own churches, without drawing on the Central Fund ; and many of 
them after sending in their contributions of it. Upwards oi fifty Churches 
«t*e either completed, or in progress towards it, over the whole country. Ana 
Reckoning the free labour and every other item, the sum total ^ the last, 
when the Churches are erected, will be found to be much beyond Ur. Chal- 
mkrs’ calculiition. it will be a sad day for Scotland, when .^’"****^rf^*^ 
a people who have manifested such a zeal for the cause of Christ shall be 
paid with a quarter I Their bread will doubtless be given them and their 
water be thtde ^ure, while there is bread and water in bcotland. I he thira 
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fenturjein the intelhgctice relates to the for the Free Church in 

Rngiatidy ^ ^ 

We refer to the Wesleji^an Pastoral Address us a specimen. But it would 
be endless to enumerate all the expressions of sympathy and generous iustan- 
res di liberality from the Sduth of the 'I’weed. These seem only the first 
fVnits of a more enlarge and permanent sympathy and co-operation, among 
Christians in both kingdoms, equally necessary and advantageous for all. Mr. 
D. M. Makgill Cbichton's letter from Manchester, throws a flood of light 
on the character ami extent of this sympathy. 

Locuikl*s letter closes up all. llis Highland pride and obstinacy woukl 
not allow him to grant a site for a Church to his tenant some time ago. 
Finding them as fixed in their purpose not to ref urn to the estahlishrnent, as 
he at first was not to grant them their request, he has at last relented, and 
promised to give them a site. 

Altogether fhe last month's intebigenCe is full of graphic Incidents, and 
contains many cheering proofs that the Free Church is advancing to full and 
complete establishiiiAit over the length and breadth of Scotland. She b 
deeply seated in the warm hearts of the Scottish people, and the blessing 
from on high is manifestly resting upon her congregations and pastors, whe- 
ther they meet to worship the (»od of their fathers in the humble but free 
tabernacles, or under the wide canopy of heaven —the Church of her former 
maftyrs and confessors. 


VI.— THE RESIDUARY PLACIN\ 


Peter — Gude e’en t’ye gude folk. Hoo’s wi’ye the niclit ? 

John — Come awa’ Peter. IIoo are ye a’ up by ? 

Peter— Vi a’ stappin’ aboot. Are ye baith aboot ye’er ordnar.^ 

John — Deed we’re muckl^ better nor we deserve to be. We’ve 
muckle, muckle to be than km for, and joost uaething ava’ to com- 
pleen o’. 

Peter— Vi hsi for was ye no at the placin’ the day ? Ye’re no for 
ordnar oot o’ the gate whan preechin’s in haun. 

Leezy — Oh Peter, wad ye hae had us sit an’ hear a doonricht lee 
spoken i’ the very Kirk whar we’ve sac afken heard the blessed soon’ 
o’ gospel troth ? 

Peter— Vi hot d’ye mean Leezy by a doonricht lee ? Ye wad hac 
heard a gude sermon frae Mr. Penny that inicbt hae done ye gude. 

Leezy — ony thin^short o’ a doonricht black lee to declare in 
Mr. Paul’^ain poopit that ony body but himsell’s the miuister o’ this 

? iiri8h ? I pit it to ye’ersell Peter Ilooeson ; is ony body but Mr. 
aul the minister o’ this puirish ? 

Peter — Weel I’ll no say but we wad a’ wuss it war sue : but ye ken 
it isna sae, and we maun joost submit. 

Leezy^hxC what for is’t na sae ? What for maun we submit ? Did 
na the Lord jine us thegither as pastor and people, and what po’or but 
hit sill ean part us ? As laiig’s Mr. Paul’ts heed’s aboun the grun, 
the minister o’ this pairishiii. « 
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■Peter — Ye ken as weel as me, Leezy, .that the law o’ the laun has 
.separated us, and that’s the po’or we maun submit to. 

Leezy—^The law o’ the laun I I'm thinkin’ it was the law o’ the 
laun’ that dung t^e bluidy Clavers’s pistol-bullet into auld John f roon 
o’ Priesthill’s brains. It was the law o’ the lauh that stuck t,he worthy 
Mr. Goothrie’s head for the craws to pike on the Netherbow Port, and 
sent the gude Argylle and hunders mae oot o’ this wicked warl. 

Jo/tu — Wheesht ! Wheesht ^ Leezy, Dinna wrang a gude cause by 
flcein into a paushion. Peter’s riebt aneuch and ye’re richt aneuch. 
The law o’ th^ laun has dune a’ it can doe. It has made anither 
minister o’ the pairishin, sae far as the steepin’ and the manse and the 
glybe’s concerncfl ; but Mr. Paul’s the minister o’ the pairish in res- 
pec’ o’ a’ the hairts that’s in’t. An’ lang may the Lord m his mercy 
spare him to gang in an’ oot amang us. 

l^ezy — Atweel gudeman that’s as true a word as e’er ye spak. 
We canna warsle against what’s ordeened. We maun e’en let the 
clybe and the steepins gang : but I wad na gie that streek o’ lint for 
a’ the steepins o’ a’ the nnnisters in braid Scotian’, if they hae na souls 
for their hire, and boo can ony minister expec’ to hae that, if he be tlje 
servint o’ the law o’ the laun, an’ begins his ministry wie a lee in his 


richt hauii ? . , . , ^ t.. • 

Peter— a’ true nae doot ; but what’s to be dune ? It s im- , 
possible for a pairish like this J.o maiflteen a minister, even wi’ what 
help we micht get frae the sustentation fun’. 

Leezy — Hoot awa’ man ! there’s nae fear o’ that. Whar there s a 

wull there’s a wie. Tr* i .u a 

Peter It’s no possible woman. If ye had been at the. Kirk the day 

ye wad hae heard Mr. Permy mak it as plain as day-licht that we 
canna possibly keep a minister without impovereezin ourselis. ^ 

Leezt/ — Deed 1 think .Mr. Penny micht hae gotten a fitter subjec 
for an ordination sermon. But if I had been i’ the K.rk he wad hae 
haen to blaw at an oot peet if he had tried to convince me « ony 
thing. We’ve been but burstin bodies a oor day^ ^ „ oiJ 

that sud na say’t, there no twa hauns i’ the pairish hae turned mai 

gude lint into gude yirn nor thae same twa. 

^ tru; L«-zy, wliae’er be the sapr ot D ye mm hoo 

oor Jamie that’s gane used to lauch an say e . Uneu 

to the gaulas, ye wad be weel content if only he gaed wi a clean hneu 

^“^l;iviVir;^;^ord me hdth 

spin mony a spinel yet, and they h ny® i,etter nor thae 

there’s a gentleman i’ the laun that likes a acen n-eevilice to gie 
cotton trash ; an’ a cut in every hank I’se coont it a preevilige to gie 

for supportin’ the Lord’s servant. j ujm 

Pe/er—Muckle will twa three cuts o yirn big 

■John—hye Peter but min’ what the grea • j. ' p jj,© poor 
lecture that nicht ; “ I’ve great spinners i’ the 

o’ littles,” an’ tho’ we roauntia say there ™o.“y f . • f the tiler 
pairish as the gudewife there, yet a’ can gie something^, ana 
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can mak a coat, or set apairt the price o' roakin ane, and the mairchan 
can gie the black claith for’t, and ae fermer can gie a bow o’ meal and 
anither a cart o’ potauties, and a third a fat #addet> and a fourt some 
ileeshes o’ woo’, and the grocer a quarter a’ bunder o’ sugar, and the 
cairter can ca’ his coals ; an’ I’m rauckle mistaen, Peter, for a’ ye say 
and for a’ that Mr. Penny been blawin’ into ye’er lug, if you and 
me wull be mony days aiilder afore we’ere baith castin’ oor coats to 
trench the moor that Mr. Widecrafts h*as gi’en us, and makin’ a bonny 
gairden smile i’ the wulderness for oor ain minister. 

Peter— -Oh for a’ that’s come and gaen I wad na objec’ to do a 
neeboPs turn like that ; an’ this 1 wull say that Mr. Paul weel de- 
serres at oor hauns a’ we can do for him, tho’ he was raither sair on 
|he like o’ sne whiles if we stayed o’er late at a merkat or sic like. 
Hoosomever, I wad wulliuly do what I can if it war na that I gatlier 
frae Mr. Penny’s address that the Laird wunna be o’er well pleesed if 
his tenants tak muckle share i’ the Free Kirk’s proceedins. It’s no that 
he’s sair against the thing himsell, but ye ken he’s a Supporter o’ the 
government ; and I’m thinkin’ they wad gie him his kail through the 
reek, if he let his tenants do muckle in that way. I>eed I beairi that 
he had a letter frae Lunnun tliis moriiin’ frankit by Sir Jumes Grame, 
and if a* stories be true that was the very subjec’ o’t. 

John — Oh Peter, Peter, brieve the word o* an auld man — an auld 
taan that has seen muckle sorroia fnte first to last. Ye’re a young 
man yet, an’ wba kens what may be in store for you. But tak ye ma 
word for’t, ye’ll ken belyve, if ye suffer a tenth pairt o’ what I’ve dune, 
ye’ll laim, I say, whether its better to hae Sir Jumes Grame or the 
Lord Jesus Christ for veer freen. 
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VII.-— OPENIN<? AND CLOSE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


iThe late, irr^uhir and protraeted delioery of Home Mail prevenU our oivlnq 
any dtgnt of pweedmg* of the Smond Free General Atmmnhly held at %laa- 
^ Oc<o6er la»t. We give its keg note and cadence, in the open, 
tng am clostng of lU proceedings in which our readers vrilt find mure that it is 
directly smntsial than was once usual on such occasions. The meeting was dis- 
twyuished by solemnity, unanimity, great animation and determined purpose The 
heavy trial of a very reduced income, for the present year, was heard announced 
withofU a murmur, or word of doubt or dissatisfaction, by the hundreds of ministers 
present;— ond a defrrmmatton to raise all the necessartf funds for carrying on all 
the usual schemes of usefulness in the world and in the Church, at hAne and abroad, 
to Je*o and to Gentile, was expressed and acted upon. 

Probably there ne^er was such a gathering of depuUUions, or of communications from 
the different sections of the visible Church to express sympathy and love, as at this 
last Assembly : — and no sight could have been more touching than to have seen good 
old MaJLaN if Geneva, that man of God, overcome by his feelings, making his 
way up to the Moderator's chair, seizing*, grasping and shaking him by the hand, 
whibit the tears flowed down his cheeks / Are such things as these no Testimony I 
Bui. more of this afterwards. 

We atso subjoin a short survey of the Assembly's proceedings, from a very impartial 
source, the Edinburgh J^cotsman Journal. A few montns ago it was the bitterest, 
and almost the ablest, foe which the Free Ol(||tTRCH had in Scotland; but nnw^it 
almost an admirer, by compulsion — fhe compulsion of conviction. Such lestiJmny 
is honourable and kind ; and to some of our readers may be peculiarly acceptable 
and useful. Thus the Lord turns the hearts of some enemies to testify, whilst he 
leaves others to test us ] 


FREE CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 


This bodv met on 17th October at Glasgow. Dr. Chalmers havin*? 
taken his scat in the Moderator's chair, after offering up an impressive 
praver, proceeded to preach, taking his text from Nehemiah xi., verse 10. 
At ihe close of the discourse the roll of rbe Assembly was called over, and 
a number of new commissions were given in. Among those deputed to 
attend from distant churches, the Rev. Cesar Malan, of Geneva, attracted 
much attention The Marquis of Breadalbane and the Hon. Fox. Maule 
were present, and were w*armlv received on their entrance. 

Dr. Chalmers then said,— Reverend fathers and brethren, it U now' time 
that the Aaaemhly should proceed to the election of a new Moderator ; 
but, before quitting the chair, I beg to return the most grq^teful acknow- 
ledgments to voii all for the amount of indulgence I have gotten at vour 
hands. And Thave now, as the last act appertaining to the office to which 
your kindness had preferred me, lo propose for your 
successor, one of whom 1 am confident that not only his high « an mg 

the Church, but hi« mild, and paternHl, Jp”™: 

mend him to the cordial amt unanimous suOrages of this venerable Court 
-Dr. Thomas Brown, of (Jlasgow, (cheer8)-one to whom belongs m no 

common degree the characteristics tr iTinistTr 

from above ?' for while, along with 470 of his associates in 

he, by giving »[» his former all, rather than do violence to his princi/les. 
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has thus afforded the best guarantee of bein^f ‘‘first pure/' I could not 
fix upon any individual of this whole number who better exemphfies all 
the remaininjBT attributes of this heavenly wis||pm — “ First pivre, then 
]>eaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, fiiTl of mercy and of good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy/' His is not only the 
wisdom w^hich qualifies him for such a charge, but his is pre-eminently 
and distinctively the •‘meekness of wisdom/' It is, therefore, withKin- 
giilar pleasure that I recommend him as the filtintf head and representative 
of this body of ministers and elders, who have come together, not for 
fierce and fiery debate, hut. for free yet friendly deliberation on stfeh sub- 
jects as are alike dear to philanthropy and piety, acMiatwl by the single 
principles of glory to God and good will to men/' 

Dr. M* Parian, of Greenock, seconded the motion. 

Dr. Brown, who was then conducted to the chair, addressed the AsserO' 
bly as follows:— Rev. fathers and brethren, I think you most sincerely for 
the honour tnat yon have done me. I am very unfit for the performance 
of the duties to wirch, in the providence of God, I am now called. 1 shall 
enter on these duties, trusting to your indulgence and your forbearance, 
W'hich I am sure I shall meet with, and looking to Him whose grace \h 
promised to be made sufficient for us, and whose strength is perfecte t 
our weakness. Rev. fathers and brethren, we are not honoured this day 
with the pre.sence of the representative of Majesty, hut I truKt that the 
]>resence of our Lord and Master is wdth us, and that the shout of Zion's 
King will he among u«. We meet not at this rime for the purpose of fram- 
ing a nerv constitution for the Church of Scotland. That constiiiitioe, 
t^er the guidance of the of God, has l>een fra.ned by the skill 

imd the wisdom of our forefathers— t hi* men of eminence and the men of 
God of former times — our Protestant Reformers; and it existed before it 
was brought into connection wdth the State at all. By that constitution 
ve abide stedfastly. Our Standards, our Books of Discipline, oiir Creed, 
our Confession of Faith, we retain in all their original integrity. To theiri 
w e have adhered — to tiiem we have appealed — by them we have sought to 
be tested in all onr recent contendings ; bur we were derided as men of 
extravagant views, of presumptiions idean. We therefore, this being tlie 
case, maintain that we are the Church of Scotland. D^*prived of her civil 
privileges, and denuded as she is of her State counienarice, we have pro- 
tested, and we do protest, and we will be borne out in the estimation of 
all men that are unprejudiced and capable of judging, that in out doc- 
trine, and oiir polity, and our discipline, and our worship, w^e represent 
the Church of our fathers. (Cheers.) We are the true Church that was 
wiginally recognised by the State — the ^Church that could exist and did 
exist independent of the Stale — the Church that was asstJin^d by the 
State, never to be tampered within her righteous domain, and never to 
be trammelled in the exercise of her spiritual functions. (Cheers,) We 
arc the Church that has passed through great tribulations — through fire 
aitd through water-— the Church that has passed through tl^e hottest per- 
seciiriont, and yet remains unscathed, like the bush that was burning 
and was not aonsiimed. Such is the Free Church of Scotland; and this 
is its second holy convocation — this is its second general assembly. We 
have met, reverend falhe/s and brethren, for very important purposesr 
Our deliberations will have respect to the inward regulations and to the 
aiitmard machinery that are essential to the Church's uscfalness and lo 
the Church's stability; and I trust that the wise and holy considerations, 
that have been brought under bur notice this day, and pressed ii[)on us 
with so much energy and affectlonnte eloquence, will not be lost upon 
sny one of ns. We meet in a prayerful S|Mrit ; . and | triiat that a prsytfr- 
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ful. iipint will be mninlnined tbroiighoiil:; and that in all our deliberationa 
we ahall still lonk iipwarda. This is no arena of strife. This is no held 
of conflict. Here ilii-rcA to be no si ir-|ile:isin^ nr self-seeking. We meet 
Hs brethren animaled Wlh one heart and with one mind» striving toge- 
ther in the roaintenantie of those great principles that we have given 
forth to the world. If any shade of <liversity of opinion exists amongst 
us, I trust there will be no division of affect ion, and no division of princi- 
ple. Our union is our glory. If I were*allowed to give an advice, I 
would say to every individual in this great assembly, approach every 
question which comes before you with tliat solemnity that its importance 
does bespeaks^ Approach every question as Christian men and as Chris- 
tian mini.sters. Realise the presence of God, Think of your responsi- 
bility to your Church, and think of your re-sponsibility to the Great 
Head of the Church ! Oh ! 1 beg of you, as I would wish to do myself, 
hear in mind that time is to be coupled whh eternity, and that all our 
sayings and all our doings are to be connected with that etAnal reckon- 
ing which is to be given at last in the presence of our God. If 1 were 
allowed to go beyond the limits of this Assembly, and address the Chris- 
tian people who have congregated here lo-day to witness our meeting and 
our proceedings, I would say, Brethren in the Lord, pray for us. Pray for 
us We have need of vour pravers. Pray for ns privately— pray for us m 
vour domestic circles.' Pray for the builders of the saered edifice, that 
their hmids may be strengthened, that their minds may he enlightened, 
and ihut iht'V go forward to their sacred dunes in the strength of the 
Lord. And oh ! may it be said by you and by all of us, and said by an 
unthinking and undiscerning world, tbesLord has been in the mulst^f 
us of a truth. I commend vou aM to God, and to the word of His Grace. 
May He lead yoii-may He guide you— may he strengthen, and help, and 
uphold you iu the way you should go !— London Mml 


CLOSE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. DtiNLOl- SliS^’ on Thu‘rlh.y’‘the ‘I’etV of 

May next. j Grateful .sense of the luianimity, harmony, and 

express our tbanxlul ana «„me Questions have ariseu 

bksscd peace which have reigue a^ leelinghas- 

that might have caused , I hooes of our foes, while it has 

existed wliich must have disappoi iVien^s • and we cannot but hail it 

realised the foudest ex^^ctatlons confidence that the 

Almighty has blessed ioIT between our first meeting, which was 

a ditfercnce^ aud a great diflPcrenc . t clearly what we have to 

licW io Kdiabiir^lh, »iid the h,ve not niet here with excite- 

.10, .odyot 1 rejoice toll,.., k th.lth™gh ».h.™^^_^^^^ 


lo our uiaicuiii«?«i - U ffratilving m lue 

overcome. The cheeri’ul received the intimation of the small 

and the contentment with which in y „kich they must retire to their 
allowance from the Sustcntufion ■ , touched the fi clings of nil of us., 

homes, niHStbave excited t»'^«‘‘'"'^Viro? thn'rce Church, will feel it our 
I trust that We, the elders and -,.4 ,9 noble as they have made 

duty to make our sacrifices as disinterested aua as o« 
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theirA ; aftd [ hope that we will soon be able to gfaddeh their hearts, and show 
that we are worthy to have them for our pastors, by providing adeouate 
sustenance, and, in some degree at least, compeiu^tng them for sacrmces 
they had made. (Hear, hear.) ; I move, thercR^ that the next Assembly 
meet at Edinburgh on 1 6th May 1844. 

The propositi )n was cordially agreed to. 

The Mobbbator, Dr. Brown, then addressed the Assembly in the follow^ 
ing terms 

RBVBBBttD Fathkrs AND Brbthrkn, — The important business of this 
Assembly is now brought to a close, and before it is dissolved, and ere we 
separate, and depart to our different homes and rcpective spheres of duty, it 
becomes me, according td usual custom, to address to ydu a few parting 
words. 

And, in the outset, I ennnot forbear acknowledging, with unfeigned grati- 
tude, the honour you have done me in placing me in this chair. However 
much I might prize this distinction, yet all who know me are aware how 
much I shrank from it, conscious as I was of my unfitness to discharge 
aright, and to your satisfaction, the duties devolving on mo. Your unmerited 
partiality, however, overcame iny reluctance, and your forbearance has 
rendered my task lighter than my forebodings le<l me to anticipate. 

The place in which this Assembly of our Free Church has been held, 
presses upon our notice what took place in a similar convocation here up- 
wards of two hundred years ago ; and it would be unpardonable in me to 
pass it over in silence. In November, 163?^, the last (General As-^embly of 
the Church of Scotland was held in Glasgow ^ and if vre consider the state 
of the nation, and the state of* the ('hurch, nt the period, — if we consider 
tlfe character of the men who com|K)scd 4hat Assembly, the subjects that 
came before it for discussion, the manner in which its proceedings were 
conducted, the presence and the power of God that evidently rested upon 
it, ahd the i.ssue and result of the whole, it may be safely affirmed that in 
many respects, it was the most interesting, eventful, and solemn Assembly 
that was evtr held in the kingdom; and as has been w'ell said by a living 
author, one of ourselves — “ A glory, sacred, and Imperishable, must ever 
rest on the memory of that venerable Assembly, whom (iod honoured to 
accomplish Scotland’s Second Reformation.” 

It would be out of place here, and at this time, to entet into detail on 
w*hat took place on that solemn occasion ; but I cannot forbear mentioning 
that, trying as our circumstances have of late been, our forefathers at that 
period were placed in more painful situation. Then a semi- Popish and 
arbitfary prince swayed ih«^ sceptre. 'J’hcn the purpose was formed of 
crushing Presbytery, and establishing Prelacy on its ruins. And although 
this sacred convocation was professedly called, and was by the Church and 
nation understood to be called, for the purpose of considering and correcting 
errors and abust a, and although it was named a free General Assembly, 
it was rather lucknamed so ; for the representative of majesty came down 
and appeared in the midst of them, armed with flill power to carry out Jiis 
own views, and the views ofhis sovereign, — to check all free discus.sion,— to 
prevent the C4>rrection of those abuses and corruptions that had crept into 
the Church, — to defend the bishops who then existed, in the possession of 
their usurped and unconstitutional power,— and to maintain the King’s al- 
leged prerogative as supreme judge over air’^cnusea ecclesiastical, as well 
as civil. He found, however, that both he and his prince were led away 
by a delusive dream. He fiiund that a spirit of zeal for Christ’s cause exii^ted 
in that Assembly that could not be quenched.— a strength of principle that 
could not he overborne. lie founa that be had to deal with men t nat were 
able to speak with their adversaries in the |;ate, and to build the old waste 
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places, in •pit* of all opposition. The Commissioner, finding that all his 
attempts to a hjre or to coerce were vain.-that no protestation8%o threats 
of his, could be of avail in inducing these men of God to swerve 



rights and their privileges.— they felt, as' Vlu-i7 ModeTa'tor wS said, that 
“ It the Lord Coininissioiier was zealous for his royal master, they ought to 
j zealout* for \hdr Lord aud Master, and tuuHt maintain the liberties and 
•ivile^rns ot hiR kingdom/ 'fhoy proceedetl calmly and dispassionately, 
yet nrnily and prayerfully, to carry out the important business for which 
they had ' ’ » . . 


be 

priv 


nd prayerfully, to carry out the important b 
’i>fl)lcd, ami, by God’.s good hand upon them, they brought it 
to a siiccessfiil and happy completion; the Moderator emphatically and 
solmnnly saying, “ We have now cast down the walls of Jericho; let him 
rchTiildctii them beware of the ciirse of Jliel the Bethelite and, 
the hisU»rian, ‘‘ so all the members departed with greattcomfort and 
ible joy, casting them.selves and the Church, over which the Holy Ghost 
made them overse ers, into the arms of their gracious God.” 

on this momentous occasion, they prospered and 
;e under God they were united. *There were 


that 
adds 
humble 
bad 

And how was it that, 
triumphed ? JiMt because 
no jarring elements amongst them, no discoVdant voices, no clashing Benti- 
meiits. Their eye was single ; they were of one heart and of one mind ; 
tlijpy were f»ne in purpose, in aim, in judgement, in i/ction ; they though^ 
and spake, and acted as one man. 

And had a similar spirit animated the members of the Established Church 
at its last meeting of Assembly, and had the Church been true to herself; 
and faithful to her Divine Lord,^— had they as one man stood up for the 
maintenance of our constitutional rights and privileges, — the painful disrup- 
tion that then took place had been averted ; our f hurch had stood drill and 
entire, the glory of our land, and the admiration of the world ; and whether 
the representative of in:i jesty had felt himself called on to leave the Assembly 
or not, we had not been compelled to leave it. But our councils were 
divided. There werij those among us who diil not feel aggrieved, — who saw 
no need for any clniiige, — -who would have things remain as they were, and 
who, in perfect consistency with their avowc*<l princi})les and uniform con- 
duct, were willing to submit to the dicta and < xplanations of Civil Courts 
in matters spiritual; and there were those who, casting their former protes- 
tations to the winds, did, in violation of their avowed j)rinciples, unite with 
those with whom they uever had acted heretofore in robbing the Church of 
her liberty and glory, and riveting around their own necks the chains of 
arbitrary civil sw'ay. 1 vvill not characterise the conduct ot either; to their 
ow'n Master they stand or fall ; but this 1 will say, that the time may come 
when they shall sorely rue the day when, overlooking Christ’s claims and the 
^'hurch's rights, they never said to those in pow’er, ‘‘Beware;’* but tamely 
jHit their necks under the yoke, and iu a few short hours sw^ept away all those 
divisions and enactiiieiif s \vhi<‘h, lor years, we had been labouring to pass 
and enforce, for the puritv, the beauty, the glor 3 % the stability, the enlarge- 
ment of our Church ; and if those who were once with us, hut have now gone 
from us, retain their present position in the Church with a peaceful mind, 
and with the cluiraeter of t^onsistmey in the estimation of reflect iiig nien, I 
shall indeed wonder greatly. But passing from these topics, at which 1 was 
led naturally to glance, let' me advert shortly to our own proceedings in this 
place. 

As I said when I was first brought bcri>re.you, so I say again, we came 
together, iiut for the imrpoKo of laying any new platform, or erecting a new 
ecclesiastical structure, but for the purpose of adhibiting those admioicles 
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that may render that structure more stable and permanent, and presenting it 
to the eye of the beholder in all its native beauty, in all its pristine loveli- 
ness, in ail its original strength. We assemble to give etfect to our original 
laws and regulations for the maintenance of the# Church's existence and 
purity, — to adopt resolutions for meeting the new and unprecedented cir- 
cumstances in which we have been placed, — to devise measures for the more 
extensive ditfusiofi of divine truth, “ that the law might go forth of Zion 
more widely, that the word of the Lord might be proclaimed more loudly 
from Jerusalem,” — the grand purpose for which a visible Church have been 
instituted, and for which it is allowed to exist. We came together to delib- 
erate as to the internal regulation of the house of God, — not to legislate 
about forms and ceremonies, and the priests’ vestments, %but to direct, 
countenance, arid encourage and strengthen, the hands of the man of God, 
in the execution of his trust of awful importance, while we have been care- 
ful to have respect to, and secure, the C hristian people’s dearest privileges, 
and to proixote* their best interests. We assembled together also to sanc- 
tion and carry forward those plans that have been adopted, and, blessed be 
God, pursued with so much success, and to devise new measures for the 
outward maintenance of the Church, for the erection of sanctuaries through- 
out the land, and for the sustentation of those ministers who now occupy, or 
may be called in providence to occupy them, in after days and coining years. 
We came together, not to provide for the present emergency merely, and for 
ourselves alone, — we* have taken a wider range as to time and men. Looking 
through the vista of time, bringing before our minds, and bearing on our 
hearts generations yet unborn (although God only knows what the purposes 
of God, for weal or for wo, may be in regard to ourselves, iu regard 
to our Churchy in regard to our ni^ion), but remembering that the 
Word of God endureth for ever. — that Christ shall have a seed to 
serve him while ^un and moon endures, — and recollecting that present duty 
is ours, we have assembled to deliberate, to devise, in God’s strength, for the 
behoof of children’s children, in God’s name to lay the tbundalion of tliat 
scheme by which the divine glory may be promoted, aud Christ’s kingdom 
advanced, by which, through the length and breadth of the land, the gospel 
may be published, and its ordinances dispensed in purity, and its ministers 
sustained in comfort; that, when wc and this generation shall have passed 
away and been carried to our fathers, — while Scotland exists as a nation, — 
the memory of this Assembly may not be forgotten, and its proceedings and 
its provisions may be looked back to by God’s people iu another age, with 
gratitude to God. and with thankfulness fur those instrurnents whom lie in 
his providence raised up for their beueHt. Aud gladly would wc hope that, 
in these respects we have succeeded, through God’s blessing upon us. 
While we look not to ourselves, and would ever bear in mind that the wisdom 
of man is foolishness, and the strength of man is weakness, yet in weighty 
deliberations we have been engaged^ wise resolutions have been forim;d, and 
salutary regulations have been passed, all bearing upon the purity, tiie stabil* 
ity, the permanence of the Church. And, withal, tliere has been in this 

Assembly a wisdom, a prudence, a skill, a zeal, a Ibret bought, a painstaking, 
a union, and harmony and kindness feeling, amidst the variety aud inui- 
tiplicity of objects that have engaged our attention, — all combined and 
sanctiHcd by a spirit of piety and prayer that has rarely been witnessed, 
and which enables us to thank God and take courage. Ves, 1 congratulate 
you, and give God thanks for that solemnity of feeling, — that pra^'crfulness 
of spirit,— that unity of sentiment, — that harmony of love that have pervad- 
ed this whole Assembly, and been mixed up with all our deliberations, it 
has been truly a Christian convocation, not unworthy of being named in 
connection with that great AsMembly to which 1 have adverted in the outset. 
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I do trust that that spirit of harmony and brotherly love wbioh has pre- 
vailed in this Assembly will follow us into all our humbler meetings and 
in all our minuter details, for the advancement of the interests of our Free 
Church ; yea, that Christian affection will pervade the whole community 
adhering to our Church, in all the walks of life ; that the Christian unani- 
niity that has characterised this great meeting, congregated from all parts 
of the kingdom, and composed of men of all ranks, and circumstances, and 
occupations, and education, and talents, will emanate thence, as from a 
great centre, a mighty reservoir, and find its way to all the ramifications 
of our Church, — find its way into the Presbytery, the Session, the congre- 
gation, the private association, the domestic circle, — so that all may take 
knowledge of iWf, and it may be said of us, as was said of the primitive 
Christians, “Behold how they love one another.’* We are united by our 
common difficulties and our conunon trials; but the grand chain that is to 
bind us together lastingly and firml}', is Christian principle and Christian 
affection. And oh, brethren in the Lord! if now, or at any Siture period, 
the demon ofdisct:rd should find his way into the midst of us (what our 
adversaries devoutly wish, anticipate, and prognosticate), farewell to out 
prosperity, farewell to the growth and existence of vital godliness among us. 
Strive, pray, sacrifice all but principle to keep united. Remember that 
even Christ pleased not himself. Listen to the apostolic admonition^ 
“With all lowliness, and meekness, and long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love : endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 


Many important subjects have come before us, which I am called 
upon to look hack to. It has been stated, and the Church and the 
public were partly aware of it, th^t very great efforts have been made, 
since we last separated, for preaching the gospel in every corner of Scotland. 
At our last Assembly we purposed making the whole of Scotlaiid a field 
for missionary enterprise ; we purposed that our labours sliould be co-ex- 
tensive with Scotland’s limits and Scotland’s necessities, and the pledge has 
been redeemed. I will venture to say. that the gospel never was so tully 
and freelv, and extensively and faithfully preached in Scotland, since 
Scotland was a nation, as it has been during the last few summer months. 
Our ministers and preachers have been itinerating with apostolic zeal, 

from the Shetland and Orkney Isles, to the Solway .. [‘.^HaVored 

we did know the grievous destitution under which many districts laboured 
Tr ill "r ihc of life This .r.„ 00 , merci,. tro.o ? 

but from the want of faithful labourers. JMany 

or worse than neglect, were absolutelv moral deserts. And notwithstana 

ing all the destitution, and our knowietlge of it, endrded 

to send them relief. A line of eircumvallanoii, as a wall, en^lefl 

them, which we dared not to approach. VSe ^ “ ca8es\hi8 

must not venture to break it down. 1 do not /hat m many 

might not be proper, and that .‘^'*^7 is bound to see that 

yard; but it will not apply 

every man does his duty, and not to allow u^rlcrprl-in labourer. It 

the carelessness, or otherwise, of the imcrc i e a 8 of souls 

perishing in ignorance and in error, and > message, and toVint to the 
cross the defined limit, to proclaiiii his la K j. jjjj™ 

way of salvation by the blood "oss But ^ 

longer prevails, /'hese barriers Inue bee 

ministers, under the direction •„ «vorv corner. They have 

forth and scnttcrci! the seed «>t the or i y j ^ o, the 

preached by tbe sca-shure, or the river s bunk, oi tnt e 

no ^ 
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mountain side, and in many instances with powerful and blessed effect. In 
many of the districts which they visited, the doctrines which they preached, 
t>r their mode of preaching it, wan new. In many corners, the cold, chilling, 
at best but moral disquisitions and addresses, issuing from many pulpits (we 
make exceptions), had induced an apathetic inditfcrence to the things of 
<7od and eternity ; but the soul-melting, heart-subduing strains of the 
gospel, accompanied by stirring appeals to the conscience, aroused, and 
captivated, and enchained many Many a parched spot has thus heen 
watered and refreshed, and many a soni, we doubt not, has been brought to 
the knowledge of the tnith, and won to the Saviour. Had no other good 
effects flowed from the disruption, this of itself is a hless^ed consiimniatio’p, 
proving that God can, and will, bring go<»d out of evil ; tor, nh, what are all 
our movements to be directed to! what are wc to covet, what are we to sigh 
for, but that a people may be gained unto the Lord, and brands plucked 
from the everlasting burning? And ns a consequence of this, the number 
of adherenta«to the Free ('hurch has been vastly increased. In preaching 
Christ, there was a necessity for preaching him fully, preachi»»g him as the 
King of Zion, the solo Head of his Church, — the Ruler in his own house ; 
and this led, naturally and necessarily, to the subject of controversy ; and 
thus many hearing what had never reached their ears before, they wore led 
to think, and reflect, and compare, and judge, and choose; and thna, from 
being ignorant, have received light, — from being imlitferent, have been 
aroused, < — ay, from being inimical, have become warm friends, and the cry 
from every quarter is, “ Come and help us.” 'I'hus, in many Presbyteries 
where the adhering ministers were few, the adhering congre gations have 
more than doubled, so that, as i .said, it is a national Church, for which wc 
•re called to provide, 'fhe whole history of this controversy atid its results 
have led us to see, that if men are open to convietion, and enlightened in 
the merits of the question, — if they arc not armed with prejudice, led away 
by party spirit, or influenced by carnal policy, or views of expediency, — 
whenever they take the Bible in their hands, and the standards of the 
Church in their hands, and listen to their decisions, they inii.st perceive that 
truth, and equity, and reason lie with us; that what the C.'hurch demanded, 
and civil authority refused, was nothing more than what was righteously 
claimed, and ought to have been readily granted. 

In looking back on our past proceedings, 1 am sure f spenk the senti- 
ments of every member of this Assembly, when 1 say, that nothing has 
awakened greater gratitu<le to the Most High, or kindled more lively joy 
in every bosom, than the intelligence that has reached us in regard to nnr 
Christian schemes of philanthropy, and especially in respect to our Foreign 
Missions. 1 consider it to be one of the highest honours of a ('hristian 
Church, as it is its bounden duty, to feel for the lost and the perishing in 
every clime, whether Jew or Gentile, and to do everylhing in our power to 
remove the scales from their eyes, and the veil from their hearts, nnd to 
bring near to them the knowledge of the Saviour. Kvery C'hristian ('hiircli 
is then pursuing its most legitimate course, — is performing its most holy 
and characteristic work. And in our fbrtiicr Assemblies of late years, we 
have observed how mutli this has been tell. We have? often witnessed with 
delight that feeling of Hacredness that seemed to per\ade the whole linnse, 
when the schemes of the Church were brought under consifh?ration. Kvery 
man seemed then to feed that he stood on holier ground, tiinf he breathed 
a purer atmosphere,- the areua of strife was ihtrn for.^+aken, the conflicts of 
party then terminated. The Church of Scotland has, as a ( Jnirch, in pn>- 
liortion to its limited means, done as much for the amelinrntion of men 
spiritual condition, at horr.c and abroad, ns any Church i?i Chriptcralom 

(whether it will do the same now rcinatos to be proved). Our I' roe Church 
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will, in God’s strenpftb, continue her efforts with nnabflted vigour. And 
it is matter of congratulation and thank.sgivfng to God, that the funds for 
the Bchc*ine», so far as the two collections go, — these afford a fair criterion 
forjudging, — are not likely to fall off They have so far considerably 
increased above those of former years, no! withstanding all the efforts that 
have been making for our home ecclcsiHStical fabric. This lets us see what 
a C'hristian conmmniiy can do, when its Christian zeal and charity are 
awakened, and sanctified, and fanned by the Spirit of God ; and it lets us 
sec from what quarter and from what coiigrcgationa our resources were 
derived in times gone by. But leaving these considerations, I may surely 
affirm, that the appearance in the midst of us of one of our niost gifted and 
devoted miasicj^rics, and his declaration, with that of hia brethren who are 
conjoined with him in missionary enterprise,— and then the declaration of 
these talented and holy men who have been labouring so indefatigably among 
the outcasts of IsraeU— and then again the declaration of that distinguished 
iiuasionary, Dr. Uuri, together with that noble band of Christi-Mi labourers, 
who, with him. are plyitig their sacred work on the banks of the Ganges,— 
and, lastly, the declaration of our other talented and pious missionaries at 
Madras, — tills us with the most heartfelt joy. 1 hese all unite, to a mail, 
in their Christian svmvathv. Not merely so; they cast in their lot with 
their brethren of thJ Free Church of Scotland, and are prepared to share 
in all their toils, and difficulties, and privations, and sufferings. J hey 
virtually declare that whatever those in power may have done in compelling 
the Church to part with her rightful inheritance, and however low she may 
anocar in'thc estimation of the unthinking mere men of the world, great or 
small she liolds a loftier position fur than she ever did,— a brighter glory far 
IB hers than she ever posscsscd,-ayd she stands higher far 
of the wise and tlie good than she ever did ; and she cannot fail to have the 
approval of her Lord and Master. Wc have had addresses ^nd congratu a- 

tions from various Christian bodies, given forth in all the warnuh and sin^ 

cerity of their hearts, saying, - The Lord bless and keep 

establish the work of vour hands. We bless you in the name of the Lord. 

From sister Churches at home, from foreign 

talives from almost every Protestant community on the face ot ine £Ooe, 

of mind, strength of jnaginent, aiul ckarn^ pie tv, and ardent zcalja- 

mitted sterling all “he" diffemit' quarters of the globe, 

bouring in the cause of Chiist in a far from each other, 

removed far from the scene of ,,|,ynication one with the other, 

uninfluenced by local prejudice, witho capable of entering 

into and comprehending and judging of uncouivocallv, and without 

wc find these’ men declaring, as wUh stand, longer 

hesitation and Establishment, however dear to 

remain in cooiiectiou with the Cnurcii oi , ^ unite themselves with 

them as the Church of their fathers, atid have protested 

and adhere to, and cast in tlieir lot \ and have come out o ther. 

agaiiLst the Established naturally have induced these 

We inquire not into the motives th These are numerous 

Christian men to remain in their former ^ ^ carnal minds and worldly 

and strong, and nneht have orernted on men of carnal 
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policy ; but all these they have cast away from them when duty and princi- 
ple were concerned. They have viewed this whole matter in the light of 
God’s Word, as borne upon by our C’onfession and Creed, and Books of 
Discipline, — they have considered how it was operated upon both by ecclesi* 
astical and civil statute, how their ordination vows would be affected thereby. 
They have brought the whole before the bar of an enlightened conseiciiee, 
and thii'? have they judged, and decided, and acted. Their conduct may well 
lead unthinking men to consider, reflecting men to consider, and Christian 
men to admire and adore. 

Need I say, that the reports in regard to our finances, — the plans of edu- 
cation that are in progress, and speedily to be carried into execution, — arc 
such as may fill our minds, in the infant state of our Cburclf^with the most 
heartfelt gratitude, and lead us to cherish the hope that the Lord will abun- 
dantly prosper our exertions and bless our Zion ; and though we must havt* 
our difficulties to struggle with in our present condition, yet these, we trust, 
under (iod, ^^11 be gradually lessened, and that, in God’s good time, the la- 
bours in which we are engaged will be crowned with abundant success. Wis- 
dom, and prudence, and caution, combined with zeal and prayer, must all be 
called into operation andactive exercise, in the building of our ecclesiastical 
fabric ; and let it ever be borne in mind, that we are in an incipient state, and 
that it must require time for the consolidating and for the upholding of our 
Church. And wc have also under our consideration different questions rela- 
tive to the calls and appointment of ministers, as in olden times ; and as the 
decisions have been come to amicably, so we trust they will turn to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of religion generally. 

But, it may be said, has nothing come under our review and notice, and 
proved the subject of deliberation, fitted /o excite pain and distress. Have 
we had nothing but the sunshine and the sweet to mark and record ? No ; 
we have heard, jfs we had learned for a length of time, of what is fitted to 
embitter our heart ; and wc do not repine at this. It would not be well 
either for churches or individuals were they alw^ays crowned with prosperity, 
were the roads always smooth, the sky always cloudless. We require trou- 
bles. 'fhe wall of Jerusalem has often been built in troublous times. Zion, 
we are told, shall be redeemed with judgment, and her converts with righte- 
ousness Our ministers, and those adhering to them, have been subjected, 
through the infatuation of those in power and influence, or their minions, in 
many quarters, to a degree of hardship, oppression, and cruelty, more be- 
fitting the days of a Charles, than those in which our lot has been cast. 
Some of oiir godly ministers have been refused a shelter for their own heads 
and those of llicir families within the precincts of their former labours, and 
those threatened who ventured to protect them. Many have been threaten- 
ed with the displeasure of landlords and masters, should they refuse to at- 
tend the ininistration.s of one who has been thrust upon them, and dare to 
give the preference to the pastor of their affections, by whom theirsouls have 
been fed and edified, but who is now cast out. And in many parishes a large 
and wide-spread community have been denied, on any terms, a foot of ground 
whereon to erect the most humble temple for the worship of their God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences. If this is not persecution, wc 
know not what is. They dare not torture their persons, but they do what 
they can to einhitter their hearts; they dare not injure their bodies, but 
they attempt to coerce their consciences. Is this consistent with justice and 
righteousness, not, to speak of Christian principle and humanity? Is this 
the way to advance the interests of religion, to maintain the peace of the 
country, to bind the rich and poor together, or to raise the Government and 
the aristocracy of the land in the affections ^f the people ? On the contrary, 
is is not the way, — the very way,— the most effectual way of alienating man 
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from mao, of breaking all the cords that bind society most closely together ? 
It IS a mad attempt to gain their object, — the efforts of men who seem to be 
Ignorant, of human nature. Nothing bespeaks greater absurdity than the 
su- position that a people, under the influence of conscientious conviction 
in matters of religion, can be concussed, and made to tliink as they think, 
and act according to their bidding. They might just as well think of stem- 
ming the tide, as effecting the object they would attain bv the measures they 
adopt. It had been well had they listened to the counselor Gamaliel,— 

Refrain from these men, and let them alone, for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, yc cannot over- 
throw it, lest, haply, ye be found even to fight against God.” 

We have als^been deeply distressed to learn that there has been even 
the appearance of anything like insubordination and resistance to legal 
claims, and opposition to civil authority, on the part of any of the adherents 
to the Free Church. W’e are grieved that there should be the shadow of 
suspicion against an individual connected with us ; but wo maintain that it 
cannot be laid to the charge of our church. It is in direct opposition to the 
principles we maintain, the doctrines which we preach, and the conduct we 
pursue. We Justify it not ; it gives us heartfelt pain ; but it will surely open 
the eyes of those who talked of the people’s indilfcrence. Let this excess, how- 
ever, be traced to its legitimate cause ; it is traceable to those, and to those 
alone (though it were tenfold greater than it really is), who have been 
oppressing a quiet and peaceable people, denied the privilege of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their consciences. Oppression maketh the 
wisest mad. Often has the charge of rebellion been brought against the 
ministers of our Church. A more foul calumny was never cast upon men ; 
for those that know their duty to God never can be undutiful to their 
earthl}^ sovereign ; and let me say* that such as fear God are the nerves and 
sinews of society, — the best subjects and the best servants ;.and I am bold 
to affirm, without any self-complacency, that such men as resist every 
encroachment on Christ’s prerogative, will ever be found the warmest sup- 
porters of constitutional authority ; and the time may come when this may 
be found to be the case in the experience of the oppressors. 

And now, reverend fathers and brethren, after having been broughl to- 
gether from all quarters of Scotland, and after having been engaged for days 
past painsfully and prayerfully in building our ecclesiastical fabric, in advanc- 
ing the interests of our third reformation, you are now to return to your 
respective homes to ply your sacred pastoral labours. I trust that you will 
return with your spirits refreshed, your love inflamed, your zeal quickened, 
and your hearts stimulated to do more, to preach more faithfully, and to pray 
more fervently to God for the souls of your people, and the interests of our 
Church, than you have ever done. You return, many of you, to the bosom 
of your families and your flocks, not as you were wont to do. Y^ou have 
been driven from that dwelling where your sweetest domestic comforts were 
tasted,— driven from that sanctuary where your sweetest communion with 
your God was maintained, — deprived, moreover (for a time at least), of 
those means by which you were enabled to render those dependent on you 
more comfortable, and sweeten the cup of the poor of your flock. But you 
return to those who are dearer to you than ever, and you return to flocks, 
that are more attached to you than eVer. You return with the conscious- 
ness that you have been faithful to your Lord,— you return with the approval 
of your own consciences, — ^you r^urn with a more peaceful mind tar than 
those can possibly possess who are enjoying that of which you are denuded. 

What the Lord may have in store for us in after days, lor weal or for wo, 
he only knows who sees the end from the beginning, tor anything that we 
know, our difficulties and trials may only be in the commencement. We 
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Icnow that after the last General Assembly in Glastjow, thoin^h the Church 
triumphcci, they had to pass through a great fight of afflictions, and the fires 
of persecution began to be lighted np and to blaze with greater fury* Whe- 
ther this may be the case with us we cannot tell. God alone knows. I'liis 
can say, that at this liour there is a struggle going on betwixt the Prince 
of Light and the Prince of Darkness. The enemy of God and the souls of 
men may he mustering and marshalling his hosts with greater intensity and 
with greater force than ever. We know’, however, who shall ultiiruitcly 
prevail. 'Phe Captain of dur salvation hohls in perfect contempt the united 
powers and efforts of earth and hell against IHs cause and against his people, 
whom He identifies witli himself. Mrethrcn, look to Him, trust to Him, stay 
your souls on Him, take Him, take Him as your refuge and sAiy, “aecount it 
all joy when ye fall into diverge trials, and rejoice that to you it is given, in 
the behalf of Christ, not only to believe in Him, but to suffer for his sake.” 
Remember you are called to show how a Christian can endure as well as 
enjoy, — how ^ristian can fight as well as triumph. Oh, be ye ensamples to 
the believers in every tiling, — disarm those who arc without by your meekness 
of wisdom, — urge upon your people, as I am persuaded you feel inclined to do, 
the respect that is due to all righteous authority. Though they may be 
blind, be not ye disaffected ; let us be obedient for conscience* sake. 

A dark cloud may yet continue to hang over us, which has not yet 
been dissipated ; but methink.s I see the bow in the cloud, proclaiming 
all i.s well. Fear not. He strong in the Lord, and in the power of hi.s 
might ; “ your (Jod shall supply all your need, according to his riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus.” Brethren, farewells We have had sweet counsel 
together. Never, shall w^e ail meet again, and see each other in the face 
here below’. The grey hairs and tottering frame of some of us, tell that 
our glass is nearly run; and the youngest and most vigorous are just as 
insecure as the aged, the most enfeebled. We have all of us our race to 
run ; and oh ! if we meet before the throne at la.st, and unite with the 
redeemed there, it is immaterial at what period or hour \vc arc summontvl 
hence, — immaterial whether we meet again in wilderness here below or 
not., 1 pray that from the Churcli below we may be all called (not one 
ainissing) to join the General Assembly and Church of the first-horn. 
The Lord bless you and keep you ; the Lord make lli.s face t«> shine 
upon you, and be gracious unto you ; the Lord lilt on you the light of 
IJis countenance, and give you peace. 

Brethren in the eldership, whose labours arc labours of love, we thank 
you for your attendance; wc trust you have not found it unimportant to 
be among us and take part in our deliberations and proceedings, and tliat 
your worldly interests may not suffer by your temporary withdrawal from 
your secular duties. You are a most important part of the constitution of 
our Church. Often have our hands been strengthened, — our labours lighten- 
ed, — our hearts cheered by you ; often have wi? been encouraged an4 stimu- 
lated by the deep interest you have taken in the affairs of oiir Church, — by 
the zeal, and fidelity, and skill with whicl^you have discharged '‘your duties. 
I need scarcely tell you that your tiiini.sU*rs, and the (’hurch to which you 
belong, nevermore required that your energies and elforts should be put 
forth and called into active and prayerful operation. For the Church’s 
sake, — for Christ's sake, — go forth to your duties with redoubled activity; 
and may the Lord bless you and yours, and mrikeyoa a blessing. ^ 

Apd, though not customary to go bM>nd the limits of the Assembly, 
yet it may be permitted to address a single sentence to the members of 
the Free Cnurch who have honoureil us with their presence. I craved 
your prayers at the outset, and we have had them. I crave them still, 
for we need them. Moreover, I crave your interest in behalf of that 
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Church that is now cast, in Providence, upon the liberality of her people. 
Mamtest voiir interest by your lives,— show by you/ godly and conWent 
walk tliatlypu are Christ’s freeineu. Manifest it by your exertions, each 
one of you in your sphere, for the maintenance of our Church. Many of 
our godly ministers have made great sacrifices for Christ’s sake, for tin- 
science sake, and for your sake. Show that you are not indifferent to 
these sacrifices, and that you are willing and prepared to lighten their 
burdens by your exertions and by your sacrifices for their weal and com- 
fort. And now, brethren in the Lord, I commend you all to God, and to 
tlie word of his grace, which is able to build you up, and give you an in- 
heritance amon^^ll them that arc sanefified ! 

And as we met in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the great and^ sole 
Head and King of the Cl^rch, so, in the same great and glorious name, 
we dissolve this Assembly, and appoint our next meeting to be hplden at 
Edinburgh, on Thu* -day the iGth day of May next. 

The Assembly then sung the last three verses of the 122d Psalm, and, 
after the benediction, separated at two o’clock on Wednesday morning. 


THE SECOND ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE CHURCH. 

( From the Scotsman. J 

The Assembly of the Free Church, after a session of one w^eek, termina- 
ted its proceedings on Tuesday/ Our first impression was that this second 
Assembly, within five months after^the other, would not promote the cause. 
It. might, we thought, open a door for divisions in a body as yet imperfectly 
organised, and by bringing out in strong light the deficiency of their funds, 
compared with the magnitude of their wants, damp the spirit of their 
adherents. 

The result, however, has been different. There is, to be sure, a deficiency 
ill the Siistciitatioii Fund. In May, Dr. Ohahners anticipated that it would 
yield to the seceding clergymen one-half of their former stipends, which will 
be about <£135. But the pay announced amounts only to £40 for the six 
months, or j£8h per annum. IJe calculated that “ their own funds” — 
meaning, we presume, the cimtributions of their flocks — would amount to as 
much as the sustentation allowance ; but the deficiency here, we imagine, 
will be as great as in the other branch. 

The falling off’ in the stipends is^not wonderful, considering the vast bur- 
den imposed on the adherents of the Church by the fiuilding Fund. The 
number of clergymen wlio left the Establishment was 470 ; but it was stated 
that applications had been received from 827 local societies, either actually 
forming congregations, or desirous to form them. Some will of course be 
too poor or scanty in number; but 600 churches are either actually build- 
ing, or about to be commenced ; and 103 more will be required by and by. 
The churches will contain on an average 600 sittings, and are estimated to 
cost X500, exclusive of the cost of the site, ’flic expense of erecting 600 
will of course be £330,000. The subscriptions towards this object amount 
to >£7 6,000, transmitted to the Central Fund, in Edinburgh, with £90,000 
in Uie hands of local treasurers, and to be locally applied, making together 
£166,000. The raising of such a sum could not fail to press heavily, ^nd 
limit the contributions for stipends. But besides the £166,0^0 so ralbd, 
nine clmrches have been built by individuals and presented to, the Free 
Church. Adding the value of these, and of donations of various kinds 
from I.,Qrd BreacUtIbane, the sum available for eliurch building amounts to 
£180,000, or fully half the sum required. 'J'his is really a mighty effort. 
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Same of the meetings were private^ and what passed at these is unknown ; 
bnt so far as our observation goes, no symptom of disunion appeared in the 
public proceedings, except upon one point of small importance^ It was, 
whether ministers and elders should be chosen by the male and female 
communicants. Some fewcK)f the Dissenting bodies — Dr. Ma rie’s party, 
for instance — allow the male members only to vote, but among them gene- 
rally the females vote as well as the males. The Free Church, like other 
collective bodies, has of course in its ranks some persons who are more 
troublesome than useful, and one of these — Mr. Garment-*- was much inclin- 
ed to convert this secondary matter into a fundamental article of discipline. 
The Assembly lefl the point to the discretion of the Presh^Keries. 

We anticipated that the second assembly would be more likely to produce 
embarrassment than benelit to the Free Church, but tlie result has turned 
out otherwise. It has revived and reinvigorated the enthusiasm out of 
which the j^ccssioti arose. There was no flagging, no despondency : all 
their proceedings, on the contrary, bc-spoko a feeling of strength and confi- 
dence, and an assurance of success. Their speeches were listened fb with 
intense interest by vast multitudes, who expressed warm sympathy with 
them ; and the printed report will do a great deal to propagate the sanie 
feeling over the country. ,, VVe know the tc'iidcmcy of .religious eiithiisiastii to 
become epidemic. And when we keep in mind that the impulse under 
which the people arc now acting, is the product of a thousand stirring ap- 
peals, scattered over nine or ten years of incessant agitation, we niii>t not 
expect that it will either .speedily subside of itself, oi^bo ea.sily arrested by 
external force. Of the two classes of pcjrsons involved in the movement, 
the clergy cannot, and the laity will n<ft resile. We van well believe that 
many of the ministers regret the loss of tlieir secure and comfortable livings; 
but having passed the llubietm, there is no retreat for them. '1 hey cannot 
abdicate the position they have taken, 'fhe saerifiees they have made, aiirl 
may yet make, will all be put to the account of the ‘^corrupt Hrastian” 
Kstablishment, and will only redouble their zeal in building up their purer 
church, and in sapping the fiAindations of the other, 'fbe whole body will 
sr\on conic to think with Dr. Candlish and Mr. Camj>bcll of Monzie, that 
the old concern is a nui.safice, and ought to be abated. As for the laity, 
they will obey the law of the vi,s invrtiis. It is not easy to move them ; and 
not easy to stop thetii when once in motion. Narrow as the basis seems on 
which the secession took place, our belief is that the spirit which has created 
it will carry it forward, idiose who joined it will adhere to it, and many 
others will follow their example. 

The grand difficulty of* the new Secession will be to provide chiirches. 
The sum actually necessary to erect 700 churches, including the cost of 
sites, will probably not fall short of ij.7f»0,t)00. In a miiltitmle of cases, 
till a place of worship is got a congregation cannot be formed ; nn4 fih h is 
formed, contributions for sustenfati<»n, or any other purpose, cannot be well 
collected. Again, though X* 100, OOO appears on the book^ as au^scrihed, we 
know, from experience, that money subscribed is not exactly etpiivalent to 
money collected. These, and other difficultie.s, may try the patience of the 
Seceders severely, but will, no doubt, ultimately yield to their energy and 
zeal. The churches once built, their course will f)e comparatively smooth.i 
Their adherents, are much more numerous than we supposed ; for the 70^ 
coQfcregations ought, at least, to rcpi;^sent a population of />00,0()0 souH 
TW (jue.Hiij^n, what can such a nuniher of people of the luiddh? and workij 
classes afford to |)ay for religious instruction, admits of an answer. '1 h< 
are six millions of Catholics in Irelanci, who support 2oOO priest.s ; and 
know from pretty good autliority, that the average emolumems <»r ll)e pnej 
including what i.H paid to ciirutcH, arc about X'JjO ; but adding the saliX 
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of the bishops, and the outlay for building and repair of ‘chapels, the sum 
may be taken at JjliOO, It follows, that the six millions of Catholics con- 
tribute jC 750,U00 for religious purposes, which is at tlie rate of 2s. 6d. per 
annum for each man, woman, and child. If this is done by the poorest 
populatiot) in Kuropc, it should not he difficult ft)r the men of the Free 
Church, embracing a large proportion of the middle classes, to raise twice 
as much. At* 6s. a head, the half niillion of adherents would supply 
^125,000, and this would afford nearly £180 to each of the 700 ministers, 
apart from the allowance they may receive from the central hind. 


VIII.— LOCAL FREE CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 


l.-dlECEPTION OF THE ADHEREXCE OF THE CALCUTTA 
SCOTTISH MISSIONARIES. 


The Calcutta Scottish Missionaries, in the month of August last, 
forwarded to the Edinburgh Committee, their joint letter of Adherence 
to the Free Churcli,, of Scotland: — it was communicated tlirougll Dr. 
Dull’ as senior brother in the ihission — and the following is an extract 
from the olHcial letter addressed to him in return, by the esteemed and 
venerable Dr. Gordon, and expressing the feelings with which that 
record of adherence had been received. 

JSdinhnrfrhy 31.s‘^ Oefbber^ 1843. 

“ I cannot in any adequate terms express the satisfaction, the 
delight, the feeling of gratitude to God, which your communication of 
the 7th August has dilfused, not only through the Committee, but 
through the C^hurch at large. No event has taken place, since the 
disruption itself, that has made so deep an iinpreasion on the public 
mind, as the dnnouncement of the fact, that the whole Thirteen 
Brethren in India, have unanimously and unliesitatijigly declared their 
adherence to the Free Protesting Church of Scotland. It has mightily 
strengthened the hands of the brethren, and greatly enepuraged the 
hearts of tlie people. I believe it has also furnished a subject of 
solemn Reflection to many who were not with us, and has decided 
others who were halting. We desire to thank God, and take courage, 
We see His doing in it — and can trace His gracious providence in the 
very circumstances which accompanied your * communication. It was 
received a few days before the opening of the Assembly at Glasgow on 
the 17th. Your Resolutions were instantly given to the public through 
the* newspapers. Your letter was roserved for the First Report of 
the Committee — and never did I v^jtness such a reception as it met 
with from a meeting of nearly four thousand people.’*^ 
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2.— CONTINUANCE OF THE CALCUTTA FREE CHURCH MISSION. 


The Home Free Church Committee has appointed, that their several 
adhering mi$sionarics shall continue to labour, in their present stations 
of acknoivledged usefulness and iniluence. This is a step ut once wise, 
reasonable and righteous — and one that meets with the cordial con- 
currence or the missionaries themselves, as well as with that of all 
their Indian Friends. In proof of this latter tact, it may bo montioiuMl, 
that the missionary conference in Calcutta, enibracin(f IPfiissionaries of 
all denominations, addressed in August h\^t a letter to the Scottisli 
Missionaries, expressing their strong and ardent desire that they should 
not remove, ^or be removed, from the present scene of their operations 
— the London Society’s Missionaries also, separately, and in the most, 
brotherly manner, sent a similar communication — and the Venferablt* 
the Archdeacon of Calcutta sent a note, <‘ouched in the kindest terms, 
to the same effect, to the senior brother of the mission : — all thesij 
expressions of judgmerit and desire were forwarded to the Home 
Committee, according to their original design, where tliey had their 
due weight given them, as documents of the most disinterested 
character. The trutli is, however, that there never was a doubt in tlu^ 
Home-Committee on the point of their missionaries remaining where 
they are. The question, as to the continued possession of the mis- 
sionary premises now occupied, is distinct from that of missioruiry 
station. Negotiations oii^tliis subject have been opened at homo — 
the Free Clmrch Committee has offered to the Establishment Commit- 
tee even to purchase the mission premises, and on any terms, although in 
all moral equity they have a large share of right in it. llitlierto the 
negotiation looks unfavourably ; and we fear that there is but little 
probability of the mission being allowed to continue its operations 
on its present most desirable premises. A little time will shew; and 
the Lord will bririf^that to puss which He secs to be best for His 
glory, for the welfare of his Church, and the benetit of those IIeatla*ns 
for whom he has mercy in store. 


3.— SOURCES OF SUPPORT TO THE MISSION. 

. * 

The present resources of the Mission are' of course limited, by tlieir 
local character. Tlie Missionaries have, since October last, drawn 
upon the New Fund, opened up by their Christian and very kind 
friends here for that purpose. supplies have yet been received 

from home, nor could well as yet have been expected, under the cir- 
enmstances of the case. Tliere is 410 doubt however as to the result — 
supplies will soon be forwarded. Whether the incomes of the mis- 
sionaries will undergo any change to the less, reinaius to be seen : but 
this we are sure that their friends at home have no desire that they 
should, neither do they yet say that they will. There is in tliis mani- 
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fested a peculiar generosity of spirit ; that the Fathers and Brethren 
at home, do not wish (if possible) to subject their sons and brothers 
abroad to the same hardships whicli they themselves are willing to 
endure — this is tlujir wish and thgir. desire. The Lord reward them 
for their kitid remembrances ! — The following additional extract from 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon’s letter, on this subject, short as it w, will be 
read with interest even by those who are not personally connected 
with the prospects it presents : — 

“ It givesBie great pleasure to state that the committee have no 
misgivings ifn^ard to Funds. Among the many other tokens of the 
divine favour wliich have been vouchssded to us, God has given our 
people a largeness of heart far beyond any thing that we before wit- 
nessed : and if vhere bo any one thing by which our (^hurch is more 
distinguished than another, it is in the increased ardour of the. Mis- 
sionary spirit. We have our first general collection (for the Mission) 
on sabbath next, the 5th November — and albeit I am not much given 
to the sanguine mood, as 1 dare say you are aware, I nevertheless 
look for something liberal.” 


4 .— FORMATION OF TIIR CALCUTTA PRESBYTERY IN CON- 
NEXION WITH THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Although there have long been Scott^h Presbyters in Calcutta, 
there has not yet been, in the true and full sejise of the term, a Pkes- 
BYTERV'. There has existed for some years a Presbyterial Body, an 
anomalous corporation, appointed by the Generjil Assembly at liome — 
possessing contain powers of a Presbytery, but destitute of others, and 
therefore denominated only a “ Presbyterian body.” Attempts had 
been made to liavc it constituted fully and regularly with full ecclesi- 
astical powers ; but in vain Moderate ” influence at home, and 
local interests connected witli the chaplaincy here, prevented the ac- 
complishment of this desirable object and there seemed no hope 
under the old regime of ever obtaining such a boon. . By the 
Secession «»f the Missionaries in August last, the Presbyterial Body 
became altogether extinct— and they were preparing to apply to the 
General xAsstunbly of the Free Church of Scotland, to be re-constitut- 
ed as a complete and distinct Presbytery, when (by’ last mail) the fol- 
lowing document reached them and rendered any further movement 
unnecessary. In virtue of it, and in accordance with its provisions, 
the missionaries and such ruling-elders as may afterwards be ordained 
and elected for that purpose, are constituted into a Presbytery of the 
Free Church of Scotland in Calcutta. The manner m which this 
boon has been granted, has enhanced the kindness of the act : and it 
is felt to be no small honour to be corporately associated with those 
Fathers and Brethren at home so highly esteemed here, and to be per- 
mitted to present the first model of Presbytery in this part of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom. The Presbytery has held its first meeting for 
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constitution as will be seen elsewhere, and our liope is that it may yet 
{tromote the cause of pure New-Tcstament Presbyterianism in India. 

Its record of constitution is as follows : — 

At Glasffow', the twenty-fourth day of October, 
eit'hteen hundred and forty-three yearn — Session \'2th. 

Which (lay, the General Assembly of the Free ^.'hurch of Scotland 
being nnd and contituted, Inter alia, took up the Overture by certain 
members of tliis House regarding the formation of Presbj'teries by 
Missionaries in their respective fields of labour — tI»e' H*nor whereof 
follows. ^ 

“ It is respectfully overtured by the undersigned Jlembers of the 
“ House, that the Assembly take immediate steps for autliorising 
their missionaries to constitute Presbytt'ries for* the due government 
and extension of tlie Church, in their respective fields of labour. 

(Signed) Robicbt Gokdox — Uobt. S. Cam)i.isii — 

TRICK ClASOX ClIAS. J. BkOWX 

Ai*i:x. W. Brown — F. M vt Li: — A. Dux- 
I.OJ* — Ali:x. Black — Tiios. Pitcairn — 
John Wilson. 

On a motion made and unanirnonsly aprerdto, theGenepil AsstMn- 
bly did, and hereby do, enact, that it shall be competent for the 
missionaries of this Church, both to J(‘|v's and Gentiles, in subordina- 
tion to the General Assembly of this Church, and wlien three or more 
ordained rnissionAries arc resident in any station f>r in any district, to 
form themselves into Presftytcrics with power to exercise the usual 
functions of such courts. That, in particular, the Presbylcrial bodies 
already formed at Calcutta, Bmnbay and Madras, sliall nuirp^e into 
such Presbyteries : — such missionaries as may be sent to India to 
officiate anaou" our own countrymen there takinp^ the pla(*e of tlie 
Chaplains of the East India Company ; and one of the Ehlers adluTinj? 
to tills Church, for each of the ordained Missionaries or Ministers, 
being admisible inftead of the Elders formerly chosem by the Kirk- 
Bessions connected with the congregations of tlu' said Chaplains — that 
the Presbytery of Bombay, when duly constituted, be empowered to 
take Mr. James AUkeii, Missionary at Poona, on trials for ordination, 
and to ordain him to the otlice of the Holy Ministry, if found cpialiticd 
—and that all subsequent cases of applicatit)n for ordination be 
reported by the Presbyteries to the couimittees on the CInirch in 
connection with which the missionaries jmi|^ be labouring, for the 
purpose of obtaining the concnrrenc'e of these committt‘(‘s as to the 
farther stejis to be taken. And the General Assembly further enact 
that each of the Presbyteries, sot.^a)iistituted, sliall be represented in 
thia General Assembly by one Minister and one holder. 

Extracted from the Records of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
bjr 

Tiios, PiTCAinx, 

CV, Keel Scol Libs 
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5.— SYMPATHIES OF THE HOME CHUUCIL 


Under this interesting head we Jiave had a good deal communicated 
to us, which it were unnecessary to make public. We select two 
extracts, because, th^y are from Indian friends — one from^a former 
servant of the Indian Government, now refired ; tlie other from a 
much respected gentleman in the mercantile department of this 
metropolis : — concluding part of the latter of these two documents 
conveys an impiTtant lesson to the men of the world ; and shews, how, 
if politicians dig a pit, they themselves will fall into it” — ancl that, 
if statesmen “ break througli a hedge, a serpent will sting them,” 
where least they expect if. 

(\,) — ( Extract letter from a Gentlenian ivho formerly held a high official 
aitmtioJi in the //. E. /. Companies .service. Dated Edinburgh^ 2nd 
November.) ^ 

This packet carries out the account of the proceedings of the Free 
Assembly in Glasgow, which 1 am sure will greatly refresh and 
encourage you and your brethren. It w'us a Glorious Assembly — very 
ditibrent fijpin the fforiner battling with the 31oderates — and the Lord 
was surely wdth them. Hut it is very evident there is a bitter feeling 
abroad — (juite a pcTsecuting one — in regard to out* Free Church* pro- 
ceedings, and wc know not what trials are awaiting us. Still, if the 
Lord be lor us, who can be against us?” 1 fear the •Free Church at 
Calcutta may have its trials also — but tlfcre is a tine spirit abroad 
among the friends of the Free Churcl), and we are sanguine that, with 
the blessing of God, gur foreign missions will be not less liberally 
supidiod than before, notwithstanding the large demands on the 
Christian people, for the building of their Churches and support of the 
ministry at liome. Indeed, it is the -same set of people very nearly that 
have been the supporters of the missions all along. It is a great 
honour to the Free Church, Slid a strong incentive to still greater 
ettorts ill the Lord’s cause, to have all the luissionarids, without excep- 
tion, adhering and making cominou cause with them. This I always 
calculated upon ; thougli some, who had less knowledge of the men, 
doubted. \Ve really have great cause to thank God and take courage.” 

(2.) — ( Exii'act letter from a Gmitleman who once was an infuentiul member of ^ 
the mercantile community of Calvattay and who ts noio resident in the 
neighbourhood of Londotm Dated 2^tk October last, ) 

I have learnt by the Htaduslan Steamer, that you and your 
brotlier Missionaries have left the Church of Scotland, and joined the 
Free Church. I was well convinced in my own mind tliat you woul^ 
not remain connected with the Establishment. It is most fortunate 
that all have seceded ; as it would not have had a favourable effect 
upon the minds of the young in the ipstitution, liad a party coniieoted 
with that noble seminary remained in connection with tiie Moderates 
in this country, while the other party had given in their adhesion to 
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the Free jCliurch. But, ^liat will your yoiijig men say when they find 

— : continuing in that Church, which you and your brethren have 

left ? I trust that all these events may be overruled for good. Here, 
there caii be' no doubt as to the success of the scceders ; for, apart from 
other considerations, the sympathy of all thinking })ersons has been 
enlisted on their side, for the simple reason that it was impossible that 
individuals in the situation of the Ministers of tli^Church of Scotland, 
who had given up every worldly emolument, could be proceeding upon 
any grounds, but what the}^ in their hearts deeined ^jie best, for the 
spread of Christ’s gospel, and the welfare of Christ's peO^e. For iny 
own part, iny feelings are entirely with the Free Church ; and were I 
to reside in Scotluud, I should certainly never think of joining any 
other. Sir Robert Peel has lost many of his best supporters in this 
city, owing t& his unfeeling conduct towards the Clmrcli of Scotland. 
Last week, when there was such a stir owing to the election of a mem- 
ber for the city — Pattison and*Bariiig, opposing each other — the latter 
lost many voters, as he expressed himself satisfied witli all Sir Robert 
Peel’s measures. This so vexed inmiy of the S<rotch, who, tliougli 
rank Tories, have felt aggrieved at the tn^atmeiit of their National 
Church, that tliey withheld their votes, and 3lr. Pattison was elected. 
I do not mean that tliis w as the sole cause of his election, but it greatly 
helped to swell the number of his majority.” 


6.— LOCAL FREE OIIURCIL 

Building. — We record with pleasure before the close of the year 
that the Building Committee of the Free Cimreh havo at length ul)- 
tained a sit,e for the erection of the intended building in Calcutta. 
They were anxious to obtain a locality convenient fur the interests of 
their constituents, and wliich at the same time might not unnecessa- 
rily interfere with other churches already planted. Tlie site, we under- 
stand, will cost about Rs. 9,000. 

Makriage. — Two marriages have now been srdemnizod according 
to the Presbyterian forms, including proclamation of banns, at the 
Free Church Calcutta, by its Officiating Minister. In one of the cases 
in which a dowry was at stake, to be paid by a Public Body as Onar- 
diank, the opinion of ^counsel, and counsel of higfi and long standing at 
the Calcutta Bar, was taken. The opinioii^|jiven, resting on the Arc 
loci generally, and on certain specialties of the case, was favourable 
to the marriage ; and the Public Body referred to, have paid the young 
lady's dowry. 

PaESiiVTERiES. — The Presbytery of Calcutta, in connexion with the 
Free Churoli of Scotland, held its first meeting, under its new consti- 
tution, on the 25th instant. The clerk was instructed to communicate 
through the Rev. Dr. Gordon, as convener of the Committee on Foreign 
Missions^ the thanks of the Presbytery lor the boon thus kindly and 
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without solicitation conferred : — It was agreed to draw up and forward 
to Edinburgh for next meeting of Assembly, an address expressive of 
the Presbytery’s spiritual sympathy and its desire of cordial co-opera- 
tion with the Churqk at home in it important movements : — some local 
business was then Transacted, and arrangements made in regard to 
future Presbyterial matters — when it closed.. 

Frke Church* Minister. — It is with pleasure we add, that the 
CoHMiiittee oriEoreign Missions at Home have given their express 
sanction to til^eiiiporary employment of the services of one of their 
missionaries, as Pastor of the Free Church congregation formed. This 
has strengthened the hands of those who had already been acting in 
the anticipation of such a decision : and there is cause for much thank- 
fulness to God, that all tilings connected with the infant church here 
have gone on so harmoniously and effectively. To the Head of the 
Church be the praise rendered ! 


We are glad to have been able thus to present to our read- 
ers so pleasant a view of the affairs of the “ Free Prtitesting 
Church.’’ The darkest day of the people of God is brighter than the 
sunshine of the world ; — for, ip the midst of the darkness of the one 
there is Goi> ; in the midst of the brightness of the other there is a 
curse: — how much more then is the prosjierity of the cTne happier than 
that of the other ! The present difliculties of the Free Church arise 
from its spiritual prospcrih/: so many more congregations adhere, 
than were originally expected, that the sufficient funds have become 
insufficient, and the very multitude of souls causes a dearth of money ! 
— The “ lloss-shire Riots” have come to an iMid. after a season of in- 
temperate folly on the one side, and of silly fright on the other. The Irish 
Soldiers who were led into the coniitry, were astonished at the cause 
of their own movements : — “ Such quiet and pi^aecful people we have 
never seen — why have we come here?” As the frettings of a mighty 
stream over some jagged and ugly rocks, boiling into a little aggregate 
of froth, so came, so went, the Anti-Intrusiun liciiHUES of Ross I — So 
we sup])osed it wouhl be — so it. is — so will it he there. Residuaryisin 
like the Dead Sea, is reaching its level, of stagnation — it has the bitter, 
but not the salt — and how long spiritual life can remain in it, remains 
to be seen. 

u exception to this general stagnation here is to be found in the 
Scottish Correspondence” of a certain Calcutta Journal, wliose gener- 
al respectability we do not wish to tarnish, by naming it, in relation to 
our present charge. The corresptmdence n ferred to, whether the f 
o spring of nioderatism or malice, or of both, combined with some- 
t ling worse than either, is of an order which we have no wish to in- 
termeddle with ; — for, by doing so we shoi#d but exalt it out of its 
present moral meanness. The Ross-sinre man laughs at its account 
of the noble, but persecuted, highlanders ; and the Free Churchman 
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Mniles at. its silly calumnies against an honnurable and self- denied 
band ! Let the Journalist tell his correspondent, that if he will take the 
weapons of truth and candour into his liands, and can handle thenn, 
there is cliivalry enough even in the despised Fred|^hurc.h *>f Calcutta, 
to break a lance with an honourable Edinhurgh opponent, without 
fear of the issue. Let our t'aleulta Cotempornry, whose great im- 
provement in some respect.s we have lately hailed, be assured, that he 
has lost more tliau he has gained in tlie estimation of many readers 
by the admission of such correspoiiilence into liis colV;<;jns : — and al- 
though the Free Church adherents gain, rather than lose, hv such an 
exposure of spirit on the part of tlieir opponents, yet tlicy are sorry to 
be gainers hy other meirs sins, and would prefer a more honourable 
CoiiHict than*inerely rrsisfi/)// 


IX.— A PAIITIXC HINT OF POTV, AXI> PORTION OF 

TROT IP 


l.—A PARTING HINT. 


. A few friends in Calcutta, nnronnectcd by denominational tic, but 
of one mind in the Lord, have lately formed a private concert lor 
prayer. They have set apart a portion of Saturday morning, begin- 
ning at half past seven, for uniting in spirit, at their several residences, 
to implore the Lord’s blessing. They selected the morning hour, as 
being generally the least embarrassed by ordinary* occupation, and the 
least liable to be intruded upon by the ehiiins of society : — and they 
selected the last day of the week, Saturday, as being nearest to tin* 
lx>rd’s day, the grand day of gospel ministration. Their gn‘at object 
of desire is to obtain an abi nuant kfflsion of Goo’s Holy Srinir 
— 'first, on their own souls — secondly, on all the ministers of Christ — 

thirdly, on all the rhurches in this land— fourthly, on all the unbo- 
• • • 
Iteving and heathen wfirld around — and fifthly, to seek the hastening 

of the kingdtjiTi of our Lord Jesus Christ, every where and in every 
thing. The grand blessing fiAcd upon, to be sought witli the concen- 
trated energy, is the Effusion of God’s Spirit — because the state of the 
ehurch and the world is demonstrating that nothing short of a signal 
interposition of God, can carry his cause tliroiigh. Human appliances 
are accomplisliing but little out of the church, although surcharjjjed 
with activity — all are beginning to wait for (bm ; we would hasten 
JJis interposition by the multitude and concord of praying cries in 
every direction — for. we must end where wp ought to have begun. 

We trust that somr oliour readers, at legist, will take up the pro- 
pMal rum presented to them, ami join with the unknown handful who 
have already begun, on the next Saturday nuirniiig aft#r reading thl^> 
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note ; and that if they have Christian friends, they will stir them up to 
jtyn in the same work. We may not know each other, but the Lord 
knoweth us all by name and place — and He who seeth in secret will 
reward us openly. • Should any of those friends who join, communL 
cate by note privately, in order to shew that there are some who are 
engaged in this praying union, this concert of supplication, it may be 
well. Reader, remember that on Saturday morning, at half past 
seven, there are those who are waiting to pray with you and for 
you*! 


2 .— A PARTING PORTION. 


• Dear Rladkrs, — Read the following lesson, solemn, practical and 
scriptural, as written from the lips of Jescs Christ, your Saviour and 
ours, your Judge and ours. Eighteen hundred and forty three will 
probably have departed, before you read these lines, with all its bur- 
del, of accounts, fur the inspection of the Lord of all : — and we our- 
scl* es may soon, very soon follow, with our whole accounts for life ! 
Where is your Talent ? buried in sin and the world — or at interest in 
the service of Chuist our LorcV? You can soon determine that ques- 
tion, if you will : — ask it then we beseech you : AmJ now where I 
ought to be ? Am I now doing what I ought to do ? Am I giving as 
I ought to give? Am I bearing that cross which I ought to bear? 
Do I kriou) that I am doing my Lord’s will? Could I now welcome 
His coming? Can I, in my present circumstances, say with peace or 
hope, Even so, come Lord Jesus — come quickly !” 

Hear our parting portion for 1843 — and the first for 1844. 

“ The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country, who 
called his own servants, and delivered unto them Ins goods. 

And unto one he L^ave five talents, to another two, and to another one; 
to every man according to his several ability ; and straightway took his 
journey. 

Then be that had received the five talents went and traded with .the 
same, and made them other five talents. 

And likewise he that had receivetl two, he also gained other two. 

Ihit he that had received one went and digged in the earth, and hid his 
I.ord’s money. 

After a long time the lord of those servants comelh, and reckoneth 
with them. 

And so he that had received five talents came and brought other five 
talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me *five talents: behold,! 
have gained beside them five talents more. 

His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and faithful servant : thou 
bast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
r'iings : enter thou info the joy of tby lord. 

He also that had received two talents came and said. Lord, thou deli- 
veredst unto me two talents; bet old, 1 have gained two other talents 
beside them. 
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His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant ; Vhoii 
hast been faithful over a few things. 1 will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 

Then he whicli had received' the one^talent came and said, Lord, I knew 
thee that th(»ii art an hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and 
gathering where thou hast not strawed 

And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there 
thou hast that is thine. 

His lord answered and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, 
thou knewest that 1 reap where I sowed not, and gather K^ire 1 hav^'iiot 
strawed : 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the exchangers, an(f 
then at my coming I should have Mceived mine own with usury. 

Take therefore the talent from him, and give it unto him which hath 
ten talents. • 

For unto every one that hath shall he given, and he shall have abun- 
dance : but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath. • 

And cast ye the nn profitable servant into outer darkness : there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 


Tuk Grace or oub Lobo Jesus Christ be with tou ali. ! Amen. 






